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WHAT  THE  WAR  MEANS  TO  AMERICA 

By  major  general  LEONARD  WOOD,  U.  S.  A. 


**Go  yourwitveSf  every  man  of  3^011,  and  stand  in  the  ranks 
and  either  a  victory  beyond  all  victories  in  its  glory  awaits 
yon,  or  falling  you  shall  fall  greatly,  and  worthy  of  your 
past." — Demosthenes  to  the  Athenians. 

WHAT  lesson  will  America  draw  from  the  present  Great 
War?  Must  she  see  the  heads  of  her  own  children  at  the 
foot  of  the  guillotine  to  realize  that  it  will  cut,  or  will  she  accept 
the  evidence  of  the  thousands  which  have  lain  there  before?  Will 
she  heed  the  lesson  of  all  time,  that  national  unpreparedness 
means  national  downfall,  or  will  she  profit  from  the  experience 
and  misfortunes  of  others  and  take  those  needed  measures  of 
preparedness  which  prudence  and  wisdom  dictate.  In  a  word, 
will  she  draw  any  valuable  lessons  from  the  Great  War?  This  is 
the  question  which  is  so  often  asked.  As  yet  there  is  no  answer. 
It  is  the  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  are 
intelligently  interested  in  our  country's  welfare  and  safety.  It  is 
the  question  which  vitally  concerns  all  of  us,  as  it  concerns  the 
defense  and  possibly  the  very  existence  of  our  nation.  The 
answer  must  be  ^'Preparedness.''  If  we  are  to  live,  preparedness 
to  oppose  the  force  of  wrong  with  the  strength  of  right.  Will  it 
be  ?  Thafs  the  question !  Or  will  America  drift  on  blind  to  the 
lessons  of  the  world  tragedy,  heedless  of  consequences,  concerned 
with  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  satiated  with  a  sense  of  moral 
worth  which  the  world  does  not  so  fully  recognize,  planning  to 
capture  the  commerce  of  the  warring  nations,  and  expecting  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  their  friendship  and  regard.  Let  us  hope 
that,  in  the  light  of  what  is,  and  as  a  preparation  against  what 
may  be,  the  answer  will  be  characteristic  of  a  great  people,  peace- 
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f ul,  but  prudent  and  foreseeing;  that  it  will  be  thorough,  carefully 
thought-out  preparedness;  preparedness  against  war.  A  pre- 
paredness which  if  it  is  to  be  lasting  and  secure  must  be  founded 
upon  the  moral  organization  of  our  people ;  ah  organization  which 
will  create  and  keep  alive  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen  a  sense 
not  only  of  obligation  for  service  to  the  nation  in  time  of  war 
or  trouble,  but  also  of  obligation  to  so  prepare  himself  as  to 
render  this  service  effective.  An  organization  which  will  recog- 
nize that  the  basic  principle  upon  which  a  free  democracy  or 
representative  government  rests,  and  must  rest,  if  they  are  to 
survive  the  day  of  stress  and  trouble,  is,  that  with  manhood 
suffrage  goes  manhood  obligation  for  service,  not  necessarily 
with  arms  in  hand,  but  for  service  somewhere  in  that  great  com- 
plex mass  which  constitutes  the  organization  of  a  nation's  might 
and  resources  for  defense ;  organization  which  will  make  us  think 
in  terms  of  the  nation  and  not  those  of  city.  State,  or  personal 
interest ;  organization  which  will  result  in  all  performing  service 
for  the  nation  with  singleness  of  purpose  in  a  common  cause — 
preparedness  for  defense:  preparedness  to  discharge  our  plain 
duty  whatever  it  may  be.  Such  service  will  make  for  national 
solidarity,  the  doing  away  with  petty  distinctions  of  class  and 
creed,  and  fuse  the  various  elements  of  this  people  into  one  homo- 
geneous mass  of  real  Americans,  and  leave  us  a  better  and  a 
stronger  people. 

Once  such  a  moral  organization  is  accomplished,  the  remaining 
organization  will  be  simple.  This  will  include  an  organization  of 
transportation,  on  land  and  sea,  and  of  communications.  An 
organization  of  the  nation's  industrial  resources  so  that  the 
energy  of  its  great  manufacturing  plants  may  be  promptly  turned 
into  making  what  they  can  best  make  to  supply  the  military  needs 
of  the  nation.  By  military  needs  we  mean  all  the  complex  re- 
quirements of  a  nation  engaged  in  war,  requirements  which  are, 
many  of  them,  requirements  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war.  It  will 
also  include  a  thorough  organization  of  the  country's  chemical 
resources 'and  the  development  thereof,  so  that  we  may  be  as 
little  dependent  as  possible  upon  materials  from  oversea.  At 
present  many  important  and  essential  elements  come  from  over- 
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flea  nations  and  would  not  be  available  in  case  of  loss  of  sea  ccm- 
troL  We  must  devise  substitutes  or  find  means  of  making  these 
things.  Chemistry  is  one  of  the  great  weapons  of  modem  war. 
There  must  also  be  organization  which  will  provide  a  regular 
army  organized  on  sound  Unes,  supplied  with  ample  reserves  of 
men  and  material;  an  army  adequate  to  the  peace  needs  of  the 
natimi,  wkdch  means,  among  other  things,  the  secure  garrison- 
ing of  our  oversea  possessions,  including  the  Philippines  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  These  latter  are  the  key  to  the  Pacific,  and 
one  of  the  main  defenses  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Whoever  holds  these  islands  will  dominate  the  trade 
routes  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  a  large  measure  the  Pacific  itself. 

The  regular  army  should  also  be  sufiicient  for  the  secure  hold- 
ing and  safeguarding  of  the  Panama  Canal,  an  instrum^it  of  war 
of  the  greatest  importance,  so  long  as  it  is  in  our  control,  greatly 
increasing  the  value  of  our  navy,  and  an  impl^nent  of  commerce 
of  tremendous  value,  a  possession  so  valuable  and  of  such  vital 
importance  to  us  that  we  cannot  aUow  it  to  lie  outside  our  secure 
grasp. 

It  must  also  be  adequate  to  provide  garrisons  in  Porto  Rico 
and  Alaska,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  in  the  continental 
United  States  a  force  of  coast  artillery  sufiicient  to  furnish  the 
necessary  manning  details  for  our  seacoast  defenses,  and  a  mobile 
force  complete  in  every  detail  and  adequate  in  time  of  war  to 
meet  the  first  Bbock  of  an  invasion  and  sufficient  in  time  of  peace 
to  meet  the  various  demands  made  upon  it  for  home  service,  such 
as  troops  for  home  emergencies  or  disorders,  troops  for  the 
necessary  training  of  the  National  Militia,  also  sufficient  officers 
and  noncommissioned  ofikers  for  duty  at  schools,  colleges,  mili- 
tary training  camps  and  in  various  other  capacities.  It  must 
be  also  strong  enough  to  provide  a  strong  expeditionary  force, 
such  as  we  sent  to  Cuba  in  1898,  without  interfering  with  its 
r^^ular  duties. 

The  necessity  of  building  and  maintaining  an  adequate  navy, 
wdl  balanced,  thoroughly  equipped  and  maintained  at  the  faifl^est 
standard  of  efficiency  and  ready  always  for  immediate  service, 
with  necessary  adjuncts  afioat  and  ashore,  is  also  one  of  the  dear 
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lessons  of  the  war ;  others  are  the  establishment  of  ammunition 
plants  at  points  sufficiently  remote  from  the  seacoast,  and  so 
placed  as  to  render  their  capture  and  destruction  improbable  in 
case  of  sudden  invasion;  the  provision  of  an  adequate  reserve 
corps  of  50,000  officers,  a  number  sufficient  for  one  and  one-half 
million  of  citizen  soldiers;  officers  well  trained  and  ready  for 
immediate  service ;  the  provision  of  adequate  supplies  and  reserve 
supplies  of  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition  of  all  types  for  these 
troops. 

We  must  also  build  up  a  system  under  which  officers  and  men 
for  our  citizen  soldiery  can  be  trained  with  the  minimum  of  in- 
terference with  their  educational  or  industrial  careers,  under 
conditions  which  will  permit  the  accomplishment  of  their  train- 
ing during  the  period  of  youth,  and  once  this  is  accomplished 
will  permit  their  return  to  their  normal  occupations  with  the 
minimum  of  delay. 

The  lesson  which  we  should  draw  from  the  Great  War  is  that 
nothing  should  be  left  to  chance  or  to  the  promise  of  others,  or 
to  the  fair-weather  relations  of  to-day ;  that  we  should  be  as  well 
prepared,  and  as  well  organized  on  land  as  Switzerland,  a  nation 
without  a  trace  of  militarism,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  prepared 
and  so  thoroughly  ready  and  able  to  defend  herself  that  to-day 
her  territory  is  inviolate,  although  she  is  surrounded  by  warring 
nations. 

Belgium  to-day  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
lack  of  adequate  preparedness. 

The  great  oustanding  lesson  of  the  war  is  that  we  must  not 
trust  to  righteousness  and  fair  dealing  alone;  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  play  our  part,  and  while  loving  justice  and  dealing  fairly 
with  others,  we  must  be  always  ready  to  do  our  full  duty,  and  to 
defend  our  country  with  force  if  need  be.  If  we  do  not,  we 
shall  always  be  helpless  and  at  the  mercy  of  our  enemies.  We 
can  be  strong,  yet  tolerant,  just,  yet  prepared  to  defend  ourselves 
against  aggression. 

Another  lesson  is  that  our  military  establishment  on  land  and 
Sea  should  not  be  dependent  upon  a  system  of  militia  and  volun- 
teers.   These  will  not  be  found  adequate  under  the  conditions  of 
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modem  war,  and  above  all  we  should  appreciate  the  fact  that  our 
military  system  must  be  founded  upon  equality  of  service,  rich 
arul  poor  alike.  We  must  while  extending  equality  of  privilege 
to  all,  including  the  thousands  who  are  coming  to  us  every  day, 
insist  upon  equality  of  obligation  by  all.  With  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  must  go  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  not  only 
in  peace  but  also  in  war. 

We  should  take  heed  of  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  remember 
that  the  volunteer  system  has  alwasrs  failed  us  in  our  wars.  Such 
experience  as  we  have  had  in  war  in  recent  years  has  in  no  way 
prepared  us  for  a  war  with  a  first-class  nation  prepared  for  war. 
We  have  never  engaged  in  such  a  war  unaided.  This  experience 
is  one  which  is  still  before  us.  We  should  look  upon  service  for 
the  nation  in  the  same  way  as  we  look  upon  the  pajmient  of  taxes, 
or  ihe  compliance  with  the  thousand  and  one  laws  and  regulations 
which  govern  our  everyday  life. 

Relatively  few  people  would  voluntarily  pay  taxes  even  though 
they  knew  the  money  was  to  go  to  the  best  of  purposes.  They 
pay  taxes  because  the  law  requires  it.  The  people  as  a  whole  can- 
not be  expected,  nor  can  we  with  safety  trust  to  their  performing 
their  military  duties  effectively,  unless  some  general  system  of 
equal  service  for  all  who  are  physically  fit,  is  prescribed,  some 
system  which  will  insure  preparation  in  advance  of  war,  some 
system  which  will  bear  upon  all  alike.  The  volunteer  spirit  is 
superb,  but  the  volunteer  system  is  not  a  dependable  system  to 
which  to  trust  the  life  and  security  of  the  people,  especially  in 
these  days  when  the  highest  degree  of  organization  marks  all 
nations  wiih  whom  we  may  possibly  have  some  day  differences 
which  will  result  in  the  use  of  force.  The  militia,  willing  as  it  is, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  reliable  military  asset.  Its  very 
method  of  control  makes  it  an  undependable  force,  and  at  times 
unavailable.  The  men  and  officers  are  not  at  fault;  they  have 
done  all  that  could  be  expected  under  a  system  which  renders 
efficiency  almost  impossible  of  attainment.  The  militia  must  be 
absolutely  and  completely  transferred  to  Federal  control;  it 
must  cease  to  be  a  State  and  become  a  Federal  force,  without 
any  relationship  whatever  with  the  State. 
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Modem  war  comes  like  an  avalandie,  not  like  a  glacier,  and 
neither  numbers  nor  wealth  nor  resources  are  of  much  avail  unless 
trained,  organized,  and  made  ready,  so  that  they  may  be  quickly 
available  for  the  task. 

Another  lesson  to  America  should  be  that  untrained  and  poorly 
instructed  men  cannot  meet  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success 
equally  good  men  physically  who  are  both  trained  and  disciplined ; 
that  an  upright  and  inoffensive  life  is  not  of  itself  an  adequate 
protection ;  that  people  can  be  just  and  still  be  strong ;  tolerant, 
yet  prepared.  Indeed,  the  lesson  to  America  is  that  if  she  wishes 
to  live  she  must  take  serious  heed  of  the  great  question  of  prep- 
aration; leave  nothing  to  chance;  put  her  house  in  order;  or- 
ganize her  resources ;  instruct  her  people ;  make  her  preparations 
against  the  day  of  trouble ;  fear  not  to  be  strong,  and  remember 
that  war,  dreadful  as  it  is,  is  still  among  us;  that  the  inter- 
national highwajonan,  like  the  individual  robber,  counts  the 
strength  and  measures  the  possible  resistance  of  his  would-be 
victim. 

Another  great  lesson  should  be  to  heed  no  longer  those  false 
prophets  who  have  been  proclaiming  that  the  day  of  strife  has 
passed,  and  that  everything  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration; 
prophets  of  the  class  who  obstructed  preparation  in  England, 
who  decried  universal  military  training,  and  all  but  delivered  her 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 

''Our  culture  must,  therefore,  not  omit  the  arming  of  the 
man.  Let  him  hear  in  season  tiiat  he  is  bom  into  a  state  of 
war,  and  that  the  commonwealth  and  his  own  well-being  re- 
quire that  he  should  not  go  dancing  in  the  weeds  of  peace; 
but  warned,  self-collected,  and  neither  defying  nor  dreading 
the  thunder;  let  him  take  both  reputation  and  life  in  his 
hands,  and  with  perfect  urbanity  dare  the  gibbet  and  the  mob 
by  the  absolute  truth  of  his  speech  and  rectitude  of  his  be- 
havior."— Ebcebson. 
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A  LTHOUGH  the  greatest  war  in  history  is  not  yet  at  an  end, 
^^  and  none  of  us  can  even  guess  when  the  end  will  come,  it  is 
possible  to  draw  certain  very  important  conclusions  from  the 
developments  to  date,  especially  in  so  far  as  these  developments 
are  concerned  with  war  upon  the  sea.  The  great  sea  fight  for 
which  the  world  has  looked  since  its  two  greatest  naval  powers 
went  to  war  against  each  other  has  not  taken  place.  It 
may  never  take  place,  although  both  sides  profess  that  they 
are  eager  for  it.  And  until  it  does  take  place,  the  final  word 
will  not  be  spoken  as  to  the  relations  between  guns  and  armor, 
between  battleships  and  battle  bruisers,  or  between  either  of 
these  types  of  ^'capital''  ships  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  destroyer 
and  submarine  on  the  other. 

The  submarine  has  proven  its  power,  it  is  true,  and  against 
the  battleship;  but  always  where  the  element  of  surprise  has 
entered  into  its  attack  in  quite  a  different  fashion  from  that 
which  is  inherent  in  its  always  mysterious  and  stealthy  nature. 
The  battle  cruiser  has  shown  the  value  of  speed  and  long-range 
guns  combined,  but  in  a  comparatively  restricted  field.  The 
destroyer  has  played  a  part  in  coast  patrol  and  has  doubtless 
accounted  for  a  niunber  of  submarines ;  but  in  its  proper  sphere 
of  activity  it  has  accomplished  nothing.  And  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  the  airship  have  been  practically  confined  to 
operations  on  land.  We  have  waited  vainly  and  shall  continue 
so  to  wait  for  the  one  supreme  lesson  which  the  war  has  been 
expected  to  shield,  unless  it  chance  that  on  some  day  to  be  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  world  there  shall  sweep  out  upon 
the  stormy  waters  of  the  North  Sea  two  fleets  complete  in  every 
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type  of  craft  that  human  ingenuity  has  thus  far  contrived,  to 
engage  in  a  struggle  to  the  death — a  struggle  by  which  the  issue 
of  the  war  may  be  decided  in  an  hour,  and  in  a  fashion  incom- 
parably more  dramatic  than  anything  which  the  warfare  on 
land,  with  all  its  horrors,  has  presented  or  by  any  possibility 
can  present. 

Pending  this  one  great  lesson,  what  is  it  that  the  war  has 
taught? 

First  of  all,  it  has  taught  once  more  the  old,  old  lesson  that  has 
been  taught  by  practically  every  war  in  which  sea  power  has 
been  a  factor^  that  where  this  element  is  a  factor,  it  is  a  factor 
of  decisive  importance.  The  British  navy  may  not  win  the  war 
for  England,  but  it  is  ev^y  day  more  appar^it  that  if  the  British 
navy  did  not  exist,  or  if  it  dominated  the  sea  less  decisively  than 
it  does,  the  cause  for  which  England  stands  would  be  a  lost 
cause.  And  the  extraordinary  feature  of  the  situation  ia  that 
the  navy  is  accomplishing  its  mission  by  merely  existing.  Thus 
far  the  ''Grand  Fleet''  has  not  struck  a  blow.  From  its  position 
on  the  English  coast  it  looks  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiel 
Canal,  and — ^waits !  Its  patrols  are  always  on  guard,  the  coasts 
which  it  def aids  are  never  threatened,  and  the  commerce  which 
trusts  to  its  protection  comes  and  goes  with  practicaUy  no 
thought  of  danger.  For  several  months  during  the  submarine 
campaign  against  commerce,  something  like  one-half  of  one  i)er 
cent  of  the  merchant  vessels  bound  to  and  from  the  ports  of 
England  were  sunk.  But  no  industry  was  crippled  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  neither  the  necessities  nor  the  luxuries  of  life  were 
appreciably  curtailed.  Even  at  the  height  of  the  submarine 
operations,  great  transports  loaded  with  troops  crossed  the 
English  Channel  freely,  and  out  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  sol- 
diers so  transported  not  a  single  one  was  lost.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  any  three  months  since  the  war  began  the  British  navy 
has  repaid  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  for  a  century  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  and  in  the  sense  of  security  which 
its  existence  and  efficiency  have  imparted  to  the  English 
people,  the  return  upon  the  investment  has  been  beyond  all 
calculation. 
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The  first  and  greatest  lesson  of  the  war,  then,  is  this— -that 
the  value  of  an  effective  navy,  when  the  time  comes  for  it  to 
manifest  its  effectiveness,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sums, 
vast  though  these  may  be,  that  it  has  cost ;  that  if  it  overmatches 
the  opposing  navy  decisively  enough,  the  country  behind  it  may 
rest  secure  and  serenely  indifferent  to  the  thought  of  invasion 
or  even  of  attack,  so  far  as  its  sea  frontier  is  concerned;  and 
that  the  navy — still  assuming  it  to  be  of  commanding  strength — 
may  accomplish  its  whole  mission  of  defense  without  ever  being 
called  upon  to  strike  a  blow. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact  that  this 
lesson  may  be  read  in  terms  of  '^preparedness/'  The  British 
navy  was  prepared  when  the  war  began ;  the  British  army  was 
not.  The  German  army  was  prepared;  the  German  navy  was 
not — ^in  the  sense  of  being  large  enough  for  its  mission.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  contrast  between 
the  progress  of  the  war  on  land  and  that  on  the  sea  to  read  the 
whole  lesson  of  preparedness  in  a  form  so  concrete  that  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  any  observer  can  fail  to  grasp  its  full 
significance. 

Among  the  minor  lessons  of  the  war,  it  will  probably  appear 
to  most  laymen  that  the  unforeseen  effectiveness  of  the  sub- 
marine is  the  most  significant.  In  a  way  this  is  true;  but  the 
significance  of  the  lesson  may  be  dangerously  exaggerated  unless 
we  recognize  the  part  contributed  to  the  early  successes  of  the 
submarine  by  the  element  of  surprise  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made.  When  the  war  began,  the  submarine  was 
an  untried  and  an  almost  unknown  weapon,  and  the  British 
navy  was  rather  contemptuous  of  it,  or  at  least  indifferent 
toward  it.  Its  dramatic  appearance  in  the  North  Sea  at  early 
dawn  of  a  misty  September  morning  was  as  great  a  surprise  to 
the  three  British  cruisers  which  it  sank  in  rapid  succession  as 
the  story  of  the  disaster  was  to  the  world  at  large.  The  fact 
that  the  cruisers  by  their  carelessness  invited  the  fate  which 
came  to  them  does  not,  of  course,  deprive  the  incident  of  sig- 
nificance. But  after  all,  the  world  has  never  doubted  that  a  sub- 
marine could  sink  a  ship  that  practically  insisted  upon  being  sunk. 
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As  a  result  of  this  experience^  British  men-of-war  operating 
thereafter  in  what  they  considered  sufamarine  territory,  took 
reasonable  precautions ;  and  in  such  waters  no  other  important 
successes  have  been  scored  against  them.  But  neither  to  them 
nor,  probably,  to  anyone  else  except  their  adversaries,  did  it 
occur  liiat  a  submarine  could  make  its  way  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Dardanelles.  And  so  it  came  about  that  when  one  of  them 
appeared  there,  it  found  conditions  again  ideal  for  surprise,  and 
taking  advantage  of  these  conditions  delivered  its  attack  and 
scored  a  success  as  striking  as  the  earlier  one  in  its  own  home 
waters. 

The  activities  of  submarines  against  merchant  shipping  we 
need  not  discuss  here.  The  only  lesson  they  hold  for  us,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  naval  warfare,  is  the  lesson  that  for  them, 
as  for  all  other  activities  of  the  submarine,  there  is  an  answer. 
The  answer  was  not  ready  when  the  war  began,  but  it  was  not 
long  delayed.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  submarine  as  if  it 
always  operated  under  water,  and  completely  under  water.  But 
when  it  is  completely  under  water,  it  is  completely  blind  and  as 
helpless  as  other  blind  things  are.  To  see  objects  at  a  distance, 
it  must  be  on  tiie  surface,  and  to  see  them  even  close  at  hand  it 
must  at  least  expose  its  periscope.  Having  definitely  located  an 
object  within  easy  range,  it  may  wholly  submerge  and  deliver  its 
torpedo  without  seeing  ihe  target.  But  the  chance  of  a  hit  under 
these  conditions  is  remote.  Normally  the  submarine  remains  on 
the  surface  until  it  sights  an  enemy.  Having  approached  as  close 
as  seems  practicable  without  danger  of  being  seen  itself,  it 
submerges,  except  far  the  periscope,  and  approaches  within 
range,  directing  its  course  and  its  aim,  by  sight — not  by  some 
occult  instinct  such  as  is  often  attributed  to  it.  When  within  a 
zone  where  imminent  danger  threatens,  it  may  remain  wholly 
submerged  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  when  so  submerged, 
it  is  not  in  any  degree  a  threat  to  other  craft. 

In  other  words,  the  submarine  is  dangerous  only  when  it  can 
see.  And  when  it  can  see,  it  can  be  seen — not  easily  perhaps,  but 
certainly  by  an  observer  reasonably  close  at  hand  and  on  the 
lookout.    It  is  especially  liable  to  detection  from  an  airship. 
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Moreover,  the  noise  of  its  propellers  can  be  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  a  very  sensitive  microphone  has  been  de- 
veloped as  a  submarine  detector.  The  waters  about  Great 
Britain  are  now  patrolled  by  hundreds  of  small,  fast  craft — 
destroyers,  trawlers,  motor  boats — always  on  the  lookout  for  a 
periscope  or  other  indication  of  the  proximity  of  a  submarine. 
If  one  is  actually  seen,  its  capture  or  destruction  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  the  presence  of  one  is  indicated  by  the 
microphone  or  other  evidence,  such  as  oil  floating  on  the  water, 
or  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface,  nets  are  lowered  and  the  water 
dragged  for  miles  around.  It  is  not  known  how  many  sub- 
marines have  been  destroyed  by  these  tactics,  but  the  number  is 
unquestionably  large.  Thus  the  submarine  is  being  robbed  of 
much  of  its  mystery  and  much  of  its  terror,  and  while  it  re- 
mains, and  will  always  remain,  a  danger,  the  lesson  of  the  war 
is  that  it  must  take  its  place  beside  other  dangers  with  which 
modem  war  is  filled,  as  something  to  be  respected  and  feared, 
but  not  as  having  rendered  the  battleship  and  battle  cruiser 
obsolete. 

Another  lesson  of  the  war  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
practically  all  of  the  important  operations  on  the  British  side 
have  been  conducted  by  battle  cruisers,  not  by  battleships.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood  from  this  that  the  battleship  has  been 
discredited,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  The  fleet  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  as  holding  the  gates  of  the  North 
Sea  and  "containing"'  the  German  fleet  behind  the  fortifications 
of  Helgoland  is  made  up  principally  of  battleships,  and  it  is 
largely  because  they  have  been  engaged  in  this  important  duty 
that  the  few  opportunities  which  the  war  has  offered  for  active 
service  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  battle  cruisers.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  for  this  which  spring  from  the  nature  of  the 
battle  cruiser  itself  and  inhere  in  the  difference  between  this 
type  and  the  battleship.  In  size  the  types  are  practically  iden- 
tical, and  in  power  of  armament  the  difference  is  not  great.  But 
the  battle  cruiser  sacrifices  much  of  the  armor  by  which  the 
battleship  is  weighted  down,  and  purchases  by  this  sacrifice  a 
sreat  increase  in  speed.    The  typical  battleship  of  to-day  has 
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some  14  inches  of  armor  on  the  side ;  the  battle  cruiser,  from  S 
to  9  inches.  The  battleship  has  22  knots  speed,  the  batUe 
cruiser  82  knots.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  types,  and  conservative  officers  have 
been  slow  to  accept  the  battle  cruiser.  The  war  has  shown  the 
necessity  for  both  tsrpes,  and  no  better  illustraticm  of  their  rela- 
tive merits  could  be  wished  tfaatn  that  which  is  afforded  by  ihe 
spectacle  of  the  battleships  eagaged  in  what  is  practically  a 
blockade  of  the  German  fleet,  while  the  battte  cruisers  have 
swept  the  German  raiders,  the  Scha/mhorsft,  Gneisenau,  and  their 
consorts,  from  the  diertant  seas  which  were  Ibe  chosen  field  of 
their  operations.  Following  the  destruction  of  Admiral  Cndock'-s 
little  squadron  by  the  faster  and  more  heavily  armed  Sclut/nihorMt 
and  Gneisenau,  the  British  admiralty  dispatched  a  squafdron  of 
battle  <^rmsers  to  run  down  the  German  ships,  and  in  the  battle 
off  the  Falkland  Islands  1^  history  of  Goronel  was  repeated 
wi4h  a  dksange  ef  sides,  the  fast  and  heavily  armed  battle  craifiers 
under  Atenral  ISturdee  making  short  work  of  the  German  sMps, 
which  they  overmatched  in  speed  and  range  as  decisively  «b  ilie 
Germams  had  CFv^rmatdied  the  i^ips  of  Admiral  Cradock's  squad- 
ron at  CJopomS.  In  each  case  victory  weitt  to  ihe  ships  of  high 
speed  and  long-range  guns,  and  these  two  are  the  detenmnii^r 
diaracfteristics  of  the  battle  cruiser.  In  liie  action  of  January 
25,  1915,  in  the  North  Sea,  the  same  diaractmstics  won  again. 
BatUe  cruisers  were  engaged  on  botii  mdes,  but  the  side  whidi 
had  llhe  advantage  in  speed  and  range  won  the  fight. 

Thus  the  battle  cruiser  had  justified  itself,  and  its  j^Mtificatixm 
is  one  of  ihe  striking  lessons  of  the  war.  We  may  believe  Ihat 
the  lesson  will  be  emphasized  if  tiie  time  ever  oofmes  wben  this 
type  finds  the  opportunity  to  display  its  adapti^ifity  to*  work  in 
certain  other  fields  for  whidi  it  was  originally  designed — ^in 
scouting  -operations,  for  example,  and  in  flanking  movements  in 
connection  with  a  fleet  ^igagement. 

It  does  not  appear  that  aeroplanes  were  used  for  scouting  in 
any  of  the  operations  in  the  open  sea — either  as  preliminary  to  the 
battle  off  Coronel  and  l^e  Falklands,  or  in  the  seardi  for  raiders 
like  the  Emden  and  the  Karlsruhe.    They  have  been  used,  how- 
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ever,  in  the  waters  about  the  British  Islands,  and  with  such 
marked  success  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  been 
of  great  value  in  seardi  operations  on  a  larger  scale.  They  were 
used  also  for  directing  the  fire  of  ships  on  the  fortifications  at 
the  Dardanelles,  and  One  results  indicate  that  they  have  an  im- 
portant field  of  usefulness  for  directing  the  fire  of  one  diip  or 
fleet  against  another.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  from  this  time 
forward,  vessels  fitted  for  canying  and  laundiing  both  air  and 
water  planes  will  accompany  fleets,  and  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  a  soout  to  be  designed  after  the  lessons  of  this  war,  which  will 
not  carry  several  of  them*  As  the  scouts  are  the  eyes  of  the 
fleet,  so  the  aeroplanes  will  be  the  eyes  of  the  scouts,  extending 
the  scouting  range  by  several  hundred  miles  and  making  secrecy 
of  operations  at  sea  almost  as  impossible  as  they  have  already 
made  it  on  land. 

Allnaion  has  already  been  made  to  the  use  of  aeroplanes — 
flsring  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  water — ^for 
locatii^  sulmiarines;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
effective  a  waterpfame  would  be  for  destroying  a  periscope,  or 
even  a  submarine  itself — this  last,  perhaps,  by  dropping  a  bomb. 

The  lesson  of  the  torpedo  is  connected  with,  that  of  the  sub- 
marine, but  has  many  features  which  are  individual  to  itself. 
It  is  known  that  within  a  very  few  years  past  the  range  and 
accuracy  of  the  torpedo  have  greatly  increased,  but  there  is  little 
evidence  connecting  these  features  with  the  performance  of 
torpedoes  in  the  present  war.  So  far  as  known,  the  submarines 
have  done  most  of  their  effective  work  at  short  ranges  where 
hits  were  to  be  expected.  And  no  one  will  ever  know  how  many 
shots  have  missed.  The  great  outstanding  lesson  thus  far  is  the 
extraordinary  destructiveness  of  the  torpedoes  that  have  found 
their  mark.  It  would  never  have  been  believed  two  years  ago 
that  shii)s  like  the  Cressy,  Abattkir,  and  Hoffue  would  turn  turtle 
a  few  minutes  after  a  single  blow  from  a  torpedo.  Still  less 
would  it  have  seemed  possible  to  sink  a  Lusitania  in  fifteen 
minutes.  A  torpedo  might,  of  course,  produce  an  extraordinary 
effect  if  it  chanced  to  strike  a  boiler  compartmant  or  a  magazine. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  happened  in  any  one  of  the 
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many  disasters  in  question.  It  has  been  said  that  the  German 
torpedoes  carry  an  exceptionally  heavy  explosive  charge,  the 
extra  weight  having  been  gained  by  a  sacrifice  in  speed  and 
range.  This  may  in  part  explain  their  effectiveness,  but  when  all 
allowance  is  made  for  what  we  know  or  guess  along  this  and 
similar  lines,  the  fact  remains  that  the  torpedo  has  shown  itself 
a  weapon  of  vastly  greater  destructive  power  than  the  world 
has  heretofore  attributed  to  it. 

The  story  of  the  Dardanelles  campaign  has  illustrated  again 
the  futility  of  attacking  land  fortifications  by  battleships.  At- 
tacks of  this  kind  have  never  succeeded,  and  the  temptation  is 
strong  to  accept  the  theory  that  in  planning  these  operations  the 
British  anticipated  little  or  no  resistance  from  those  in  command 
of  the  forts.  It  was  conceivable  that  the  forts  could  be  passed — 
as  were  those  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Bay  by  Farragut — ^but 
not  that  they  could  be  reduced  by  the  gun  fire  of  ships.  Informa- 
tion is  lacking  as  to  the  damage  actually  done.  It  was  probably 
greater  than  the  defenders  have  admitted;  but  it  evidently  fell 
far  short  of  silencing  the  forts.  If  the  world  needed  a  new 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  forts  to  stand  out  against  ships, 
we  may  put  this  down  as  one  more  lesson  of  the  war. 

An  important  revelation  of  the  war  is  the  smoothness  and 
rapidity  with  which  large  bodies  of  troops,  with  all  their  im- 
pedimenta— horses,  artillery,  etc. — ^have  been  transported  by 
water.  This  has,  of  course,  been  possible  only  for  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies,  and  for  them  only  because  they  have  have  held 
unchallenged  tiie  command  of  the  sea.  It  is  thus,  first  of  all,  a 
confirmation  of  the  lesson  with  which  this  paper  opened — ^the 
lesson  that  command  of  the  sea  is  a  factor  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance in  any  war  in  which  it  is  a  factor  at  all.  It  is  second- 
arily a  lesson  in  the  ease  with  which  a  nation  which  has  com- 
mand of  the  sea  can,  in  these  days  of  large  fast  steamers, 
transport  its  military  forces  in  practically  unlimited  numbers 
to  any  distance  that  may  be  desired.  It  is  thus  an  answer  to 
the  protestations  of  those  who  insist  that  the  United  States  is 
secured  against  the  danger  of  invasion  by  the  thousands  of  hiiles 
of  water  which  separate  its  coasts  from  those  of  possible  en- 
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emies;  fcxr  it  demonBtrates  what  has,  from  the  day  of  tiie  first 
Atlantic  crossing  by  a  steamship,  become  more  and  more  notably 
a  fact — that  the  oceans  wiiich  separate  frontiers  for  certain 
purposes,  connect  them  for  other  purposes  and  especially  for 
purposes  of  transit  and  transportation.  The  tarm  ''Ocean  High- 
way^ is  no  mere  figure  of  speech*  The  millions  of  troops  that 
have  passed  by  water  from  Ei^;land  into  France  have  made  the 
passage  with  infinitely  less  difficulty  than  has  been  comiected 
with  tiie  furtiber  passage  by  land  to  the  fighting  lines;  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  England,  France,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia, which  have  asMmbbd  in  the  Near  East  could  not  have 
covered  the  distances  tiiat  thiqr  have  covered,  if  th^  had  moved 
fay  land,  in  ten  times  the  number  of  days  they  have  occupied  in 
moving  fay  sea.  The  sea  being  clear  of  enemy  ships,  the  route 
frttn  Liverpool  to  the  Dardanelles  has  been  a  lane  for  an  easy 
and  pleasant  prcxneniMk.  With  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  con- 
trelied  Igr  the  fleets  of  nations  at  war  with  us,  ibeir  waters 
wovld  nmte,  rather  than  impede,  tiie  movement  of  an  army  to 
our  iherea.  it  would  he  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  agnificance 
of  this  lessen  for  Hie  United  States. 

A  rather  grewsome  BBBson,  but  one  which  cannot  be  ignored, 
is  that  in  a  naval  battle,  there  are,  at  the  end,  neither  'Vounded,'' 
'^missing,"  nor  ''prisoners''  to  be  reported.  A  ship  defeated  is, 
and  will  be,  in  a  great  majorily  of  eases,  a  ship  sunk ;  and  sink- 
ing, Ae  will  sink  with  all  on  board.  Some  few  exceptions  there 
may  be,  but  the  rule  can  hardly  fail  to  be  as  thus  stated.  One  of 
the  first  things  that  a  ship  does  in  preparing  for  battle  is  to 
get  rid  of  her  boats;  and,  as  both  her  companions  and  her  op- 
ponents are  sure  to  do  the  same,  her  crew  can  neither  help 
themselves  nor  look  for  help  from  friends  or  enemies.  The 
Good  Hope  and  the  Monmouth  went  down  in  the  battle  off  Coro- 
nel  leaving  not  a  single  survivor  to  tell  the  story  of  their  de- 
struction. Fdlowing  the  battle  off  the  Falkland  Islands,  the 
British  picked  up  a  few  survivors  from  the  German  ships,  but 
not  enough  to  contradict  the  rule.  In  the  running  engagement 
in  tbe  NotHl  Sea  on  January  26,  1916,  the  Bliicher  went  down 
660  out  of  900  of  her  crew.   Scarcely  a  man  was  saved  from 
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the  Creasy,  the  Aboukir,  or  the  Hague.  And  so  the  story  runs, 
and  so  it  must  always  run  when  modem  ships  fight  in  earnest. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  engagements  up  to 
the  present  time  is  the  range  at  which  they  have  been  fought. 
A  few  years  ago  10,000  yards  was  considered  the  extreme  range 
at  which  ships  would  open  fire.  The  ranges  used  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  varied  from  3,000  to  8,000  yards,  and  the  battle 
off  Tsushima  was  decided  at  less  than  6,000  yards.  In  the  pres- 
ent war  the  ranges  have  been  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
these.  In  the  battle  off  Coronel,  the  Good  Hope  was  sunk  at 
12,000  yards,  the  Monmouth  at  a  little  less.  In  the  battle  off  the 
Falkland  Islands,  both  sides  opened  fire  at  17,000  yards,  and  the 
German  ships  were  sunk  at  approximately  16,000  yards.  The 
running  fight  in  the  North  Sea  opened  at  18,000  yards,  and  the 
Blucher  was  sunk  at  15,000  yards.  This  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  fighting  range  corresponds  in  a  measure  to  an  increase  in 
accuracy  of  fire,  but  it  corresponds  also  to  a  new  recognition  of 
the  enormous  advantage  which  may  result  from  a  fortunate  hit 
early  in  the  action.  The  theoretical  advantage  which  should 
result  from  this  has  been  confirmed  by  practical  experience,  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  battle  ranges  hereafter  will 
conform  more  nearly  to  those  off  Coronel  than  to  those  of 
Tsushima. 

To  summarize:  The  great  outstanding  naval  lesson  of  the 
war  is  this :  That  a  nation  whose  navy  commands  the  sea  can 
rest  secure,  so  far  as  its  sea  frontier  is  concerned,  from  the  fear 
of  invasion  or  of  serious  attack;  that,  further,  its  command  of 
the  sea  insures  to  its  commerce  the  freedom  of  the  sea ;  and  that, 
finally,  this  freedom  extends  equally  to  its  armed  forces,  to  which 
the  highways  of  the  sea  are  opened  wide,  affording  a  possibility 
of  offense  at  distant  points  which  is  denied  to  the  forces  of  the 
enemy. 

Perhaps  the  lesson  second  in  importance  is  that,  owing  to  the 
rapid  march  of  invention  in  these  days  of  progress,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  every  war  which  comes  suddenly  upon  the  world 
will  come  with  certain  elements  of  surprise,  some  of  them  start- 
ling in  their  power  and  effectiveness,  some  of  tiiem  giving  prom- 
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ise  of  much  and  accomplishing  comparatively  little.  However 
surprising  and  however  effective  tiie  best  of  these  may  be,  they 
will  fall  short  of  revolutionizing  warfare,  but  they  may  pro- 
foundly modify  it ;  and  the  nation  which  has  them  ready  for  use 
in  the  beginning  will  gain  an  initial  advantage  which  may  go 
far  toward  determining  the  issue  of  the  war. 

Lessons  of  more  limited  significance  have  to  do  with — ^the 
effectiveness  of  the  submarine  and  the  unexpected  radius  of 
action  of  which  it  has  shown  itself  capable;  the  amazing  de- 
structive power  of  the  torpedo ;  the  value  of  the  battle  cruiser, 
both  for  the  defense  of  a  coast  from  raiding  expeditions,  and 
for  operations  in  distant  seas  where  speed  is  needed  to  bring 
an  enemy  to  action,  and  heavy  guns  to  insure  his  destruction ;  the 
difficully  of  reducing  shore  fortifications  by  fire  from  ships ;  the 
necessity  of  aeroplanes  for  scouting  at  sea,  and  the  modifications 
in  naval  strategy  and  tactics  which  will  result  from  their  general 
adoption. 
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INITIAL     STRATEGY 

IN  innumerable  volumes  future  generations  will  learn  the 
details  of  this  war:  and  the  discussions  among  delving  his- 
torians will  never  end.  For  our  time  a  simpler  task  is  the 
service  set  for  us.  We  require  a  record  of  the  essential  facts 
of  the  struggle  arranged  with  a  s^se  of  historical  persi>ective. 

For  forty  years  the  great  nations  of  Europe  had  had  universal 
service.  Every  able-bodied  youths  unless  his  government  chose 
to  excuse  him,  became  a  soldier.  For  forty  years  tiie  diplo- 
matists had  held  the  balance  of  power  so  delicately  poised  that 
the  mighty  armed  forces  all  kept  to  their  own  sides  of  their 
frontiers.  It  was  in  the  era  of  modem  invention  and  man's 
mastery  of  material  power  that  these  great  armies  were  formed 
and  trained  for  the  war  that  was  to  test  their  steel. 

Where  Napoleon  marched  a  hundred  thousand  men  along 
parallel  roads,  the  modem  general  sends  his  millions  on  rail- 
road trains.  The  problem  for  each  nation  when  war  came  was 
to  concentrate  with  a  greater  rapidily  than  its  adversary  its 
enormous  masses  of  men  and  guns  against  the  enemy;  and 
success  in  this  was  not  due  as  in  former  days  to  speed  of  foot 
over  good  highways  such  as  the  Romans  and  Napoleon  built, 
but  to  organized  railroad  and  automobile  transport  or  rather 
the  prompt  employment  of  all  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
nation  for  war  alone. 

Out  of  the  conflicting  reporte  day  by  day  emerge  to  the 
observer  as  he  reviews  the  progress  of  the  war,  with  the  map 
before  him,  plans  of  campaign  as  simple  in  their  broad  lines 
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as  in  Caesar's  or  Alexander's  day.  Generals  fightinsr  with  a 
million  or  two  million  men  under  their  command  have  held 
to  tiie  same  principles  as  if  they  had  only  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand. 

All  schools  of  successful  warfare  have  believed  in  the  offen- 
sive ;  in  quick  decisive  blows  which  take  the  enemy  by  surprise 
and  find  him  unready  if  possible.  They  hold  that  the  army  in 
rest  must  always  be  beaten  by  the  army  which  takes  the  initia- 
tive. This  partly  explains  the  frequent  small  actions  indicated 
by  the  reports  of  trenches  taken  in  assault  along  the  western 
front,  while  the  lines  occupied  by  the  armies  did  not  radically 
change.  Such  actions  are  the  natural  expression  hy  any 
spirited  force  of  its  sense  of  initiative.  Unless  you  scrnietimes 
take  some  of  the  enemy's  trenches,  he  will  be  taking  yours.  By 
striking  him  in  one  section  you  may  prevent  him  from  striking 
you  in  another.  Von  Moltke  and  the  other  great  German  generals 
were  only  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Napoleon  when  they 
taught  that  the  offensive  should  be  the  first  thought  of  ev^ry 
soldier. 

The  offensive  naturally  seeks  to  flank  its  adversary.  lieuten- 
ant General  Winfield  Scott  once  stated  that  if  two  lines  of  men, 
without  any  of&cers,  were  placed  in  a  field,  one  line  would  in- 
evitably try  to  get  around  the  end  of  the  other.  The  immensity 
of  the  forces,  the  power  and  precision  of  modem  armies  in  de- 
fense has  lengthened  the  battle  fronts  from  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  Napoleon's  time  to  hundreds  of  miles. 

It  is  an  old  rule,  that  you  cannot  break  through  a  battle  fronts 
which  means  that  you  are  thrusting  in  a  wedge  which  will 
draw  fire  on  both  sides.  Pickett  tried  to  break  a  battle  front 
at  Gettysburg.  A  frontal  attack  which  was  no  less  pitiful  in  its 
results  was  that  of  the  Federals  at  Fredericksburg.  Grant's 
hanmiering  tactics  against  Lee  succeeded  only  by  the  flanking 
operations  of  superior  numbers. 

Strategically,  the  situation  of  the  Central  Powers  was  ex- 
tremely strong.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  tiieir  preparedness 
in  numbers  of  trained  men,  in  arms  and  material,  is  too  well 
known  for  mention  here,  their  excellent  network  of  railways 
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enabled  them  to  make  rapid  concentration.  They  had  what  is 
known  as  the  interior  line,  which  gave  Meade  his  advantage  at 
Gettysburg.  Whether  the  interior  line  is  three  miles  or  a  thou- 
sand miles  long  does  not  affect  the  principle  involved.  Interior 
lines  mean  quick  transportation  of  reserves  from  point  to  point 
in  concentration.  It  does  not  matter  whether  their  numbers 
are  hundreds  or  hundreds  of  thousands;  the  advantage  is  in- 
trinsically the  same.  Joffre  had  probably  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand on  the  interior  line  of  the  Mame.  Meade  had  seventy 
thousand  at  Gettysburg. 

In  keeping  with  all  great  plans  that  of  the  Central  Powers  was 
extremely  simple.  Austria  was  to  look  after  Russia.  She  could 
mobilize  more  rapidly  than  Russia,  and  her  army  was 
counted  upon  to  take  the  offensive  into  Russia  and  deliver 
a  hard  blow  before  the  Russian  was  ready  to  receive  her. 
Indeed,  the  Austrian  was  to  attempt  in  the  east  what  the 
Grerman  attempted  in  the  west.  The  German  army  was  con- 
fident that  in  any  event  the  slowness  of  Russian  mobilization 
would  give  it  time  for  its  daring  venture  in  the  west.  As  the 
French,  too,  had  excellent  railroad  systems,  they  also  would 
mobilize  rapidly.  The  full  strength  of  the  German  army,  there- 
fore, was  thrown  against  the  French  and  the  little  Belgian  army 
of  eighty  thousand  ill  trained  and  equipped  men  in  the  first 
month  of  the  war.  By  using  their  interior  lines,  striking  first 
in  the  west  and  then  in  the  east,  the  Germans  were  warranted 
on  paper  in  counting  on  successes  that  might  have  ended  the  war 
within  the  first  four  or  five  months. 

The  frontier  of  France  from  Switzerland  to  Luxemburg,  when 
manned  by  the  large  numbers  of  the  French  army,  became  a 
battle  front.  There  was  no  room  for  a  flanking  operation.  Ger- 
man ambition  for  a  decisive  and  prompt  victory  over  the  French 
army  must  have  room  for  a  turning  movement.  The  Germans 
made  the  invasion  of  Belgium  a  military  necessity  for  their  pur- 
pose, which  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  army.  Th^y  had 
built  the  great  17-inch  mortars  for  smashing  the  Belgian 
fortresses  in  order  to  open  the  gate  for  the  flood  which  was  to 
sweep  southward  to  Paris.    These  guns  were  less  practicable  for 
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field  work  or  even  for  trench  work,  beinsr  best  against  cities  and 
stationary  guns  in  forts. 

Thus  the  German  idan  of  campaign  was  fully  devdoped  the 
second  day  of  the  war.  It  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  the  g^ieral 
public,  let  alone  to  the  Frendi  staff,  wfaidi  recognized  that  it 
had  to  deal  with  this  effort  of  the  German  wing  to  come  through 
Belgium.  A  French  movement  into  Alsace  failed.  The  public 
reason  given  for  this  was  that  it  was  a  political  demonstration  in 
raising  the  Tricolor  over  the  'lost  provinces'*  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  Frenchman.  Another — a  military  reason — ^which  would 
seexa  a  more  obvious  one  to  the  soldier,  was  a  coonteroffensive  to 
draw  off  the  force  of  the  German  offensive  at  lAeg^  and  Namur, 
hoping  thus,  at  least,  while  Liege  and  Namur  were  holding  the 
German  right  in  position,  to  force  the  German  left  to  the  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  If  you  will  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  this 
strategy  becomes  transparently  intelligible. 

Thus  early  in  August  the  French  were  trying  to  turn  the  Ger- 
man left,  and  the  Germans  were  preparing  to  turn  the  French 
left.  Had  the  Belgians  had  anything  like  an  adequate  army, 
had  it  been  skillfully  handled ;  had  the  fortress  of  Namur  held 
ten  days  as  many  thought  it  would,  the  German  ri^t  might  have 
been  held  long  enough  to  prevent  Hie  Germans  forcing  a  battle 
on  the  Mame.  By  the  third  week  of  August,  however,  the  Ger- 
mans  had  won  their  first  point.  They  had  broken  through 
Namur,  so  incapably  defended.  They  had  broken  the  French 
left,  put  the  British  to  flight,  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  from  German  Lorraine,  and  now  the  war  in  the  west 
was  being  waged  entirely  on  French  soil. 

Technically  and  strategically  the  French  had  been  outdone  by 
superior  numbers  and  the  incapable  defense  of  Namur,  but  no 
decisive  battle  had  been  fought.  Indeed  in  a  maneuver  for  posi* 
tions,  the  Germans  had  won.  The  test  was  to  come  on  the  Mame. 
Had  France  been  beaten  there,  she  would  have  been  beaten  for 
good.  Her  army  would  have  been  so  badly  shattered  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  then  have  been  able  to  have  ttoown  such  prepon- 
derance of  force,  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians,  against  the 
Russians  that  Warsaw  (and  perhaps  Petrograd)  must  have  fallen 
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in  the  first  year  rather  than  in  the  second  of  the  campaign.  It 
would  not  be  going  too  far  to  call  the  Mame  the  greatest  battle 
in  all  history,  both  because  of  the  numbers  engaged  and  the 
result.  Barring  a  later  successful  German  offensive  it  decided 
the  fate  of  France  and  very  likely  the  fate  of  the  war.  All  the 
trench  fighting  that  followed,  after  all,  only  nailed  down  as 
it  were  the  results  of  the  Mame. 

The  general  public  taking  its  news  from  the  daily  press, 
thinks  of  the  Mame  as  having  been  waged  mostly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris.  It  also  wonders  why  the  Germans  did  not 
go  into  Paris  when  they  were  so  near.  Any  entrance  into  Paris 
was  of  secondary  and  of  superficial  consideration.  The  object 
of  an  army  is  to  beat  an  enemy's  army.  Had  the  German  army 
beaten  the  French  on  the  Mame,  then  it  had  plenly  of  time  for 
its  entry  into  Paris.  If  it  lost  the  battle,  it  could  not  have  held 
Paris. 

The  fate  of  Paris  was  no  less  decided  in  eastern  France  than 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mame.  Far  and  away  from  a  spectacular 
point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  that  decisive  con- 
flict was  among  the  hills  and  valleys  and  woods  of  Lorraine, 
where  over  a  front  of  eighly  miles  the  Bavarians  and  the  French 
swayed  back  and  forth  in  fierce  pitched  battle.  For  the  Bava- 
rians were  striking  at  the  French  right  flank  toward  the  gap 
of  Miracourt  and  the  German  Crown  Prince  was  striking  in 
the  Argonne  at  the  same  time  that  Von  Kluck  was  striking  at 
the  French  left.  The  Bavarians  and  the  crown  prince  failed, 
while  Von  Kluck  extended  himself  too  far  and  was  nearly  caught 
in  the  pincers  by  Manoury's  new  army  striking  on  his  flank. 
But  the  vital,  the  human,  the  overwhelming  factor  was  that  the 
French  infantry  after  retreat,  when  they  might  have  been  in 
confusion  and  poor  heart,  held  with  splendid  stubbornness  and 
organization  under  the  protection  of  the  accurate  flre  from  their 
field  batteries  of  75's. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Germans  had  actually  on  the  front,  or 
within  ready  reach  of  the  front  in  the  battle  of  the  Mame, 
2,600,000  men,  while  the  French  had  1,500,000.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  France  ia  approximately  forty-five  million  and  that  of 
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Germany  seventy  million,  the  ratio  in  armed  men  to  popula- 
tion was  substantially  the  same  for  either  combatant.  For  any 
decisive  offensive  the  Germans  needed  that  percentage  of 
superior  numbers.  The  fact  that  they  failed  carried  its  own 
significance. 

Though  th^y  withdrew  they  were  by  no  means  decisively 
beaten.  It  might  be  said — ^to  give  them  the  fullest  benefit  of  the 
doubt — ^that  they  undertook  to  buy  something  and  the  price  was 
too  hi£^.  To  insist,  however,  that  they  did  not  make  their  best 
effort  is  to  imply  that  the  Germans  were  unwilling  to  pay  the 
price  for  that  decisive  victory  which  would  win  the  war.  They 
could  not  take  the  risk  of  going  too  far  or  pressing  too  long  and 
too  hard ;  for  that  might  have  meant,  with  the  rapid  mobilizatioB 
of  French  reserves,  a  defeat  that  would  have  tiirown  them  dear 
out  of  France  and  lost  the  war  for  them. 

The  Germans  had  profited  by  all  the  lessons  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War»  which  taue^t  the  importance  of  trenches  to 
modem  armies,  and  also  the  value  of  high-explosive  shells,  but 
their  own  expenditure  of  shells  had  been  far  beyond  their 
anticipation,  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  at  the  Mame  ihey 
faced  a  shortage.  They  lacked  the  munitions  to  carry  on  the 
battle  to  a  conclusion,  even  if  they  possessed  the  men  and  the  wilL 

Accepting  the  principle  of  the  increased  power  of  the  defen- 
sive of  modem  armies,  th^  fell  back  to  tiie  def aisive  line  of 
the  Aisne,  and  now  the  initiative  must  be  with  the  French. 
There  followed  a  movement  of  precisely  the  kind  characterizing 
many  battles  over  a  smaller  front  and  that  was  the  extension 
of  the  line  as  reserves  were  brought  up  by  either  side. 

The  French  tried  to  flank  the  German  left  but  the  Germans 
extended  as  rapidly  as  they,  until  the  month  of  October  found 
both  armies  resting  one  flank  on  the  sea  and  the  other  on  Swit- 
zerland. Still  another  reason  for  the  German  withdrawals  from 
the  Mame  was  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Lublin  by  the  Austrians, 
due  not  to  the  inferiority  of  the  Austrian  troops  so  much  as  to 
bad  generalship. 

The  German  staff  was  warranted  by  the  defeat  at  LubliB 
in  thinking  that  they  might  have  overestimated  the  Austrian 
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amor  and  underestimated  the  Russian.  In  this  case  they  might 
face  the  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Germany  itself  from  Russia. 
Owing  to  ihe  heterogeneous  character  of  the  Austrian  army 
with  its  many  races  and  the  many  pessimistic  prophesies  that 
have  been  made  about  the  loyalty  of  the  Slav  portions  of 
Austria,  which  were  fulfilled  it  is  said  by  the  mutiny  of  some 
Slav  regiments,  it  looked  as  if  such  apprehensions  had  been  well 
grounded. 

In  winning  Lublin  the  Russians  had  done  a  distinct  service  to 
the  French  in  relieving  pressure  at  the  Mame  and  by  iheir. 
invasion  of  East  Prussia  they  undertook  a  service  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  advance  of  the  Russian  ''steam  roller'*  into  Prussia 
so  much  heralded  at  the  time  amounted  to  little  more  than  an 
immense  raid,  as  numbers  go  in  the  greatest  struggle  of  all 
history. 

It  won  laurels  for  Von  Hindenburg,  a  retired  general,  who 
became  the  hero  of  the  war  in  Germany,  again  illustrating  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  wars,  the  fortune  of  circumstances  and  the 
character  of  your  enemy  have  much  to  do  with  ihe  creation  of 
martial  glory.  For  it  is  an  open  question  if  as  a  military  feat 
Von  Kluck's  skillful  extrication  of  his  army  from  the  position 
b^ond  Paris  is  not  as  worthy  of  praise  as  Von  Hindenburg^s 
clever  victory  of  Tannenberg. 

Though  the  German  armies  had  not  been  able  to  gain  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  French,  they  had  established  them- 
selves on  French  soil.  All  the  destructive  effects  of  war  must 
be  borne  by  their  adversary  while  they  could  make  use  of  the 
regions  occupied  to  supply  and  feed  their  troops.  They  had 
put  the  burden  of  direct  economic  waste  on  the  French  and 
deprived  them  of  economic  supplies,  while  the  psychologic  value 
of  driving  home  to  the  enemy  population  the  ravages  of  war 
is  considered  important  by  military  leaders. 

Nor  could  the  economic  advantage  be  adequately  measured  by 
extent  of  area  occupied ;  for  the  one-twenty-sixth  of  the  territory 
of  France  which  was  held  by  the  Germans  represented  far 
more  than  one-twenty-sixth  of  French  producing  power  for  war 
purposes.    A  nation's  true  material  wealth  in  peace  may  be  in 
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its  farms  and  vineyards,  but  in  war  it  is  in  the  coal  and  steel 
and  machine  shops.  The  ''Black  Coimtry''  of  northern  France, 
of  no  interest  to  the  tourist,  plays  the  same  part  to  industrial 
France  that  the  Pittsburgh  region  plays  to  industrial  America. 
Besides,  with  Lille  in  German  hands,  France  had  lost  the  incmne 
from  her  export  trade  in  textiles. 

As  the  Russians  for  lack  of  transport  were  not  able  to  follow 
up  their  success  at  Lublin,  the  succeeding  weeks  showed  it  to  be 
far  from  a  decisive  victory.  The  Austrian  army  soon  recovered 
itself.  In  comparison  with  Russia,  both  Austria  and  Germany 
were  highly  organized  industrial  nations.  They  had  not  only 
been  able  to  put  larger  forces  into  the  field  at  the  outset  than 
their  adversaries,  but  they  had  the  resources  in  guns  and  rifles, 
and  in  the  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  which 
enabled  them  to  increase  their  actual  fighting  forces  faster  than 
their  adversaries,  and  to  supply  them  with  larger  quantities  of 
munitions. 

The  German  army  was  established  in  well-chosen  positions  in 
France,  which  might  be  impregnable  against  evea  forces  as 
superior  as  three  to  one;  the  Austrian  army  was  safely  estab- 
Ushed  in  front  of  the  Russians.  Both  the  French  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  short  of  munitions,  and  particularly  of  guns  of  heavier 
caliber,  and  of  high-explosive  shells,  which  had  become  most 
essential  in  trench  warfare.  Relatively,  the  Germans  were  de- 
pending upon  their  guns  to  hold  the  Aisne  line,  while  the  Allies 
were  depending  upon  the  flesh  and  blood  of  infantry.  Germany 
was  rushing  every  trained  man  she  had  to  the  front  and  training 
a  million  volunteers.  Now  she  could  spare  troops  moved  by  her 
efficient  railroad  system,  taking  advantage  of  the  interior  line 
for  Von  Hindenburg  to  make  a  drive  toward  Warsaw,  where  he 
repeated  the  same  maneuver,  in  keeping  with  German  practice, 
of  the  advance  to  the  Mame.  After  his  drive,  he  fell  back  from 
Warsaw,  and  intrenched  for  the  winter. 

An  unskilled  garrison  of  Belgians  held  Antwerp,  which  was  on 
the  flank  of  the  German  forces  in  Belgium,  The  fall  of  this 
fortress  meant  the  release  of  a  considerable  force  of  Germans, 
and  allowed  their  heavier  concentration  toward  northwestern 
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France.  Having  failed  to  defeat  the  French  at  the  Mame,  which 
would  have  dropped  not  only  the  ports  of  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and 
Boulogne,  but  also  Havre,  like  ripe  plums  into  their  basket,  the 
Germans  next  sought  to  take  Calais,  which  is  twenty-two  miles 
from  the  coast  of  England.  With  Calais  went  the  possession  of 
all  Belgium,  a  strip  of  northern  France,  and  a  foothold  on  the 
coast  within  twenty-two  miles  of  England,  and  with  tiie  free 
sweep  of  the  Atlantic  past  the  narrow  English  Channel  in  front. 
Von  Holtke,  the  chief  of  tiie  German  staff,  who  was  retired  about 
this  time,  was  said  to  have  still  favored  the  greater  conception  of 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  army  by  an  attack  on  Verdun 
instead  of  on  the  Channel  ports ;  and  the  kaiser's  own  idea  was 
said  to  have  prevailed  against  his. 

Now  the  allied  armies  in  the  west  were  to  face  a  test  second 
only  to  that  of  tiie  Mame.  The  British  army,  which  had  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Soissons,  had  moved  down  to  the  left 
flank,  hoping  to  assist  in  a  successful  turning  movement.  Their 
little  force  was  being  increased  by  every  reserve  that  they  could 
muster  and  arm.  From  India  they  brought  Hieir  native  troops, 
kmg-service  men  trained  by  British  officers.  These,  at  a  time 
when  every  man  of  any  kind  was  needed,  were  thrown  into 
the  crucible  of  the  coming  conflict,  which  reached  its  climax 
during  the  last  days  of  October  in  the  chiU  rains  and  mists 
of  Flanders,  with  rich  fields  of  a  flat  country  turned  into  a 
glutinous  mud. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  futile  attempt,  ihe  British  rushed  small  forces 
of  marines  to  the  assistance  of  the  Antwerp  garrison.  With 
Antwerp  theirs,  the  Germans  were  free  to  concentrate  against 
the  Channel  ports.  Once  more  the  offensive  was  entirely  with 
them  in  the  west.  They  even  brought  into  action  some  of  the 
regiments  of  volunteers  who  had  been  enlisted  in  August;  and 
following  the  German  system  of  expending  a  fresh  regiment  in 
a  single  charge,  these  new  levies  were  sent  in  masses  to  the 
attack.  The  Belgians,  including  those  who  escaped  from  Ant- 
werp and  from  being  driven  into  Holland,  rested  their  left  on  the 
sea.  Some  sixty  thousand  were  all  they  could  muster  out  of  a 
population  of  sev^i  millions  for  the  defense  of  the  sliver  of 
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country  that  still  remained  under  their  flag.  A  tsrpe  of  man- 
of-war  which  was  supposed  to  be  antedated,  the  monitor^  with 
its  low  draft  and  powerful  guns  was  brought  into  action  by  the 
British  in  protecting  the  Belgians,  who  finally  saved  themselves 
by  flooding  their  front. 

Next  to  the  Belgians  was  a  French  army,  and  next  to  them 
the  British  army,  which  shared  with  the  French  the  brunt  of  the 
attack  in  that  sector  around  the  old  town  of  Ypres,  which  was 
to  give  its  name  to  the  Ypres  salient,  the  bloodiest  region  of  this 
war,  and  of  any  war  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

So  far  as  one  can  learn,  the  losses  of  the  British  and  the 
French  here  were  about  150,000,  and  of  the  Germans,  about  250,- 
000.  Within  tiie  succeeding  year,  probably  another  200,000  men 
of  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  same  locality.  At 
the  lowest  estimate,  100,000  men  have  been  killed  outright  in  the 
Ypres  salient,  without  either  side  gaining  any  appreciable 
advantage.  British  regiments  held  in  the  first  battle  of  Ypres  in 
some  cases  when  they  had  a  loss  of  80  per  cent. 

Both  Germans  and  Allies  fought  in  icy  water  up  to  their 
hips.  Many  who  survived  succumbed  to  the  cold.  Lacking 
proper  artillery  support,  the  British  used  to  cheer  when  the  Grer- 
mans  charged,  as  that  meant  the  end  of  shell  fire,  and  liiey  could 
come  to  close  quarters  with  the  bayonet.  Little  by  little,  but 
grudgingly,  they  had  to  yield  against  that  persistent  foe.  The 
German  staff  was  at  its  best  in  its  organized  offensive,  and  the 
British  at  their  best  ''sticking,'^  as  they  call  it — and  the  prize  was 
an  arm  of  salt  water,  to  be  all  Ally  or  part  German.  When  the 
Germans  gave  up  the  struggle,  they  had  tiie  advantage  of  ground, 
and  the  British  stayed  where  they  were.  Whether  or  not  the 
Allies  should  have  evacuated  Ypres  and  the  deadly  Ypres  sali- 
ent and  withdrawn  to  better  strategic  positions  will  ever  be  a 
subject  of  discussion ;  but  the  loss  of  the  city  at  the  time  would 
have  had  a  moral  effect  on  the  situation  of  the  Allies,  and  the 
political  consideration  may  have  outweighed  the  military. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  the  first  summer  and  fall  came  to  an 
end.  The  Allies  had  failed  in  their  hope  of  keeping  the  German 
within  his  borders;  and  the  German  had  failed  to  win  any  de- 
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oifiive -victory  which  could  enforce  peace  on  all  or  any  one  of  the 
Allies. 

The  caBualtieSy  on  account  of  the  vast  numbers  engaged,  had 
been  staggering.  Germany  held  a  small  strip  of  Poland,  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  territory  in  France  liiHt  she  was  to 
hold  a  year  later,  while  Russia  held  a  large  section  of  Galicia. 
Wbere  the  armies  had  operated,  lay  broad  belts  of  ruins,  de- 
stroyed at  enormous  cost  by  shell  fire.  The  moralist  mi^^  well 
ask  ^i£  ;fthe  nations  would  have  entered  the  war  if  they  aould  :have 
foreseen  the  result  of  their  first  four  months'  struggle. 

BEA     POWER 

For  any  adequate  understanding  of  the  strategy  of  Hxe  war 
as  a  whole,  tthe  trench  line  from  Switzerland  to  Flanders  must  be 
^ctended  to  the  east  of  England  across  the  North  Sea  to  Iceland. 
Iliis  war  has  again  demonstrated  the  enormous  value  of  sea 
power. 

Glance  .at  a  map  of  the  globe  and  you  will  see  how  fonall  a 
portion  of  it  is  ^occupied  by  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  whidh 
for  2,000  years  have  been  the  most  vital  and  influential  political, 
commercial,  and  intellectual  force  in  the  world.  The  present 
oiations  are  ior  the  most  part  only  the  modem  expressian  of  the 
vigorous  races  which  Gaesar  found  and  conquered.  Th^  have 
been  in  continual  competiticBa  and  in  frequent  wars. 

The  Russians  have  had  >only  a  little  hold  on  the  sea — ^in  the 
Blade  Sea  and  in  the  Baltic ;  the  Germanic  peoples  have  had  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea ;  France  faces  ithe  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic;  and  only  twenty-two  miles  from  France  is  the 
island  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  other  little  islands,  or  what 
are  known  as  the  British  Isles,  whose  superficial  area  is  less  than 
that  of  France  or  Germany. 

Lo<^  again  at  the  map,  at  the  .location  of  the  British  Isles  and 
Germany.  Maitk  them  in  black,  if  you  will,  and  ihose  two  little 
points  arepr esent  the  two  great  antagonists  in  the  war.  Then  turn 
the  .globe  around  slowly,  and  you  come  to  Canada,  stretching 
from  the  frontier  of  the  United  fitates  to  the  Arctic,  and  across 
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the  Pacific  to  Australia  and  Hongkong,  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  Ceylon,  India,  and  then  in  Africa,  the  most  valuable  of  all  its 
area — and  you  have  the  dominions  and  the  colonies  of  the 
British  Empire  I 

Between  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  the  British  navy^ 
Every  German  ship  which  sails  the  trade  routes  of  the  earth 
must  go  past  the  British  threshold.  Germany,  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  population,  with  an  imperial  patriotism  which  dis- 
couraged emigration  to  foreign  countries,  wished  to  extend  her 
domain;  she  wanted  room  in  which  German  national  ambition 
could  expand. 

Through  all  her  history,  Britain  has  had  one  eye  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  one  on  the  seas.  Continental  affairs  concerned  her 
only  so  far  as  they  meant  the  rise  of  any  power  which  might 
threaten  her  dominion  of  the  seas.  The  silver-pewter  streak  of 
channel  kept  her  safe  from  invasion  by  any  continental  power, 
yet  she  could  land  troops  across  the  Channel  and  throw  the 
weight  of  her  forces  in  ihe  balance  when  her  dominion  was 
threatened.  It  is  her  boast  that  she  has  always  won  ihe  ''last 
battle,"  which  is  sufficient.  She  had  only  30,000  troops  in  the 
allied  army  under  Wellington,  which  delivered  the  finishing 
blow  to  Napoleon. 

Twenly  years  ago,  when  the  German  navy  was  in  its  infancy, 
her  policy  was  one  of  splendid  isolation.  France  then  was  the 
second  naval  power,  and  Russia  the  third.  The  British  naval 
program  was  superior  to  any  two  continental  powers.  The  in- 
crease in  German  population  and  in  trade  and  wealth  brought 
with  it  an  increase  in  the  Grerman  navy,  until  Germany,  with  her 
ally,  Austria,  became  the  threatening  continental  factor  to 
British  security. 

Now  Britain  formed  a  combination  for  defense  with  Russia 
and  France.  Her  military  part  was  to  send  120,000  troops  across 
the  Channel  to  cooperate  with  the  French  army  against  the  Ger- 
mans. She  was  the  only  one  of  the  great  nations,  except  the 
United  States,  ihaX  depended  upon  a  regular  army,  which  was 
occupied  mostly  in  policing  her  empire.  Aside  from  her  regu- 
lars, her  only  military  organization  were  her  Territorials,  which 
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were  something  on  the  same  order  as  the  American  National 
Guard. 

The  number  of  men  which  she  could  throw  across  the  Channel 
was  therefore  insignificant,  ccxnpared  to  the  great  hordes  of  the 
European  armies.  Her  real  part  was  command  of  the  sea.  She 
was  either  to  destroy  the  German  navy  or  make  it  hdpkss  in 
interfering  with  allied  trade  on  the  seas.  Her  Government  was 
Liberal,  her  people  as  a  whole  dceptical  of  the  possibility  of  a 
European  war.  For  centuries  they  had  been  bred  to  bdieve  that 
her  security  was  in  her  fleet  She  had  long  enjoyed  her  empire, 
she  possessed  immense  capital,  and  her  ineUnatioiL  was  toward 
complacency,  while  Germany's  was  that  of  the  eager  newcomer 
to  power. 

The  situation  in  Ireland  on  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bin  had  become  so  strained  that  many  people  beUe^vcd  dvil 
war  to  be  inevitable.  The  conviction  of  the  German  Ambassador 
in  London,  as  well  as  most  German  observers,  was  that  Britain 
would  not  actually  enter  the  war,  when  the  test  came.  Upon  her 
decision,  it  is  now  evident,  depended  the  fate  of  Europe.  With 
England  out,  the  French  army  could  not  have  saved  France. 
For  then,  Germany  could  have  had  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Her 
navy  would  have  sent  the  French  into  harbor,  closing  not  only 
every  French,  but  every  Russian  port  to  the  entrance  of  supplies 
and  munitions,  which  would  have  meant  food  scarcity  in  France, 
and  utter  scardly  of  munitions  in  Russia. 

German  troops  could  have  landed  in  France  to  the  rear  of  the 
French  army.  The  ^^ole  oxnplexion  of  the  war  would  have  been 
changed.  So  well  laid  were  their  plans,  so  sure  were  they  of  their 
numbers  of  men  and  guns,  ^(iiich  they  could  promptly  concen- 
trate, that  there  seems  little  question  of  the  ability  of  the 
Central  Powers  to  have  crushed  France  in  the  first  tiiree 
months  of  the  war,  and  then  to  have  won  a  decisive  victory  over 
Russia,  bringing  home  from  dther  country  great  indemnities, 
and,  with  Germany,  if  she  choose,  annexing  northern  France 
and  Belgium. 

Thus  the  Central  Powers  would  have  established  themselves  so 
strongly  as  the  dominant  nations  of  Europe,  tiiat  Germany  with 
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her  seventy  millions  of  people  could  have  directed  her  energy  as 
the  next  step  in  her  career  against  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 

Had  Belgium  not  been  invaded^  it  is  questionable  if  the  British 
public  would  have  favored  joining  in  the  war.  But  this  aroused 
public  indignation  to  the  breaking  point  in  support  of  the  war 
members  of  the  cabinet.  Sir  Edward  Grey^  the  British  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  his  way. 

The  British  navy  was  as  thoroughly  prepared  for  an  emergency 
as  the  German  army.  It  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  nature  of  its 
task  or  of  its  responsibiUty  to  the  nation.  Britain  had  superior 
resources  in  shipbuilding  to  Germany.  She  had  a  fleet  superior 
in  every  class  of  ship,  and  she  had  led  the  world  in  naval  prog- 
ress— ^both  her  dreadnoughts  and  her  battle  cruisers  being  of  a 
later  type  than  her  rival's.  Her  desire,  inevitably,  was  that  the 
German  fleet  should  come  out  at  once  and  give  battle.  Confident 
of  the  outcome,  she  contemplated  the  removal  of  her  rival  from 
the  seas  at  a  single  blow. 

German  naval  policy  was  as  careful  to  avoid  this  test  as  British 
was  to  invite  it.  The  German  navy  was  kept  safely  at  anchor  in 
IQel,  protected  by  immense  fortress  guns,  by  elaborate  mine 
fields,  scores  of  submarines  and  destroyers,  and  by  numerous  nets 
against  the  approach  of  any  British  submarine.  There  was  no 
way  for  any  enemy  to  reach  it  except  by  the  air.  The  Germans 
would  have  located  any  British  attempt  to  attack  their  navy,  as 
it  might  have  meant  the  loss  of  important  British  fighting  units 
which  would  have  given  the  Germans  more  nearly  equal  chances 
of  victory  if  they  chose  to  precipitate  an  engagement.  Sir  John 
Jellicoe,  in  command  of  the  fleet,  however,  refused  to  take  any 
risks  of  losing  his  units.  He  kept  his  fleet  in  harbor,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  steam  out  into  the  North  Sea  for  action.  Through- 
out the  war  to  this  writing,  not  one  of  his  great  first-class  battle- 
ships has  fired  a  shot,  with  the  exception  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles  forts. 

Superiority  of  gun  power  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  England 
safe  from  invasion,  German  merchant  ships  from  sailing  the 
seas,  protect  the  sea  passage  of  millions  of  troops,  and  insure  the 
occupation  of  the  German  colonies  by  British  expeditionary 
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f  orees.  Except  as  it  was  raised  over  a  submarine  or  Gomxneree 
raider,  the  GermaB  flag  was  swejyt  from  the  sea  wiUun  the  first 
six  mouths  of  the  war. 

There  has  been  no  naval  battle  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
strength  of  the  twofleetsw  Each  time  that  a  British  and  Geman 
ship  have  met  in  aetkiik^  the  overwhcdininc^  imiKtrtaaee  of  qseed 
and.  of  gun  range  have  been  dcmionstrated*  Speed  and  raaxge 
enabled  Von  Spee  to  destr<9  Cradock'a  aqpiadroB  at  Coronel  off 
Chile,  with  almost  no*  loss  to  himsell  Later  at  the  FalUnd 
Islands  he  ayflercd  the  smM  fate  at  the  hands  of  Sturdee^  who, 
with  his^  seooad-clskss  battle  emisers,  had  Hut  speed  aad  nrage  of 
tbe  Germstt  third-elass. 

Again,,  in  tbe  battle  eff  Dagg^  Bank*  the  Blue/usn  tiM  seeond- 
class  battle  cruiser  which  had  oely  26  knoksy.  was  left  bdiiBd  by 
her  sisters,,  the  GemMoi  firstrdass  battle  cnuans,  while  she  was 
pounded  into  the  sea  by  the  Lm§^  the  Tigwr,  and  tiie  Prmeett 
Mary,  whiek  were  driving  ahead  at  30  knots.  The  honors  of  the 
war,  ss  &r  as  the  itf aMive  gjses,  therefore^  have  been  with  tiie 
iaflt  battle  cruiser. 

German  naval  peUcy,  no  leas  wise  for  its  own  ends  than  for  the 
Britiflb,  has  d^;^aided  iqMtt  the  submarine,  whose  importance 
maar  be  easily  ^cagg^ated  and  easily  underestimated.  No  soSh- 
marine  can  approach  the  maj<»r  fighting  ships  of  a  great  fleet 
whBaBt  that  fie^  is  prepttly  protected  by  torpedendef  ense  guns  and 
last  destroyers  and  Kght  cmisersw  The  deciding  test  of  a  sub- 
marine's  power  in  this  respect  was  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the^ 
best  German  sul»narines  to  readi  the  Ldon  with  a  deathblow,  when 
crippled,  after  the  battle  off  Dogger  Bank,  she  was  being  towed 
home  at  b  1bm>\&  an  hour,  under  the  protection  of  the  destroyers. 

However^  any  isolated  vessd,  whether  a  merchantman  or  a 
man-of-war,  is  at  the  marey  of  a  submarine,  whidi  hunts  the  seas 
for  this  kind  of  target.  It  has  only  to  lie  in  wait  on  the  trade 
routes  until  its  prey  appears,,  sutoierging  in  case  of  danger.  Then 
a  torpedo  sent  Inane  and  a  valuable  piece  of  property  goes  ta  the 
bottom  c^  the  sea.  What  reseurcefu)  brigandage  is  to  traffic  en 
the  highways^  the  G»erman  submarine  beeame  to  British  traffic 
on  the  seas.    It  is  the  sniper  of  naval  warfare,  but  cannot  give 
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battle.  It  must  find  its  protection  under  the  sea,  while  all  freight 
and  all  passengers,  all  the  world's  business  is  done  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea ;  and  the  great  guns  of  the  dreadnoughts  command  the 
surface. 

When  brigandage  becomes  highly  organized,  it  means  enor- 
mous expense  in  increased  police  work,  particularly  if  you  cannot 
trail  the  brigands  to  their  hiding  places  and  force  them  to  capitu- 
late. In  this  case  the  brigands'  hiding  places  are  under  the  protec- 
tion of  powerful  fortress  guns  and  mine  fields  in  secure  harbors* 

The  British  navy,  with  over  three  thousand  ships,  includinjT 
mine  sweepers  and  auxiliaries  of  all  sorts  under  Sir  John  Jellicoe's 
command,  was  forced  to  go  to  immense  expense  and  pains  in 
combating  the  submarine  campaign.  Many  submarines  were 
taken;  but  the  Germans  kept  on  building  them.  It  was  a  war 
against  an  unseen  and  cunning  foe,  which  required  ceaseless 
vigilance  and  painstaking  effort.  The  amount  of  material,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  ships  required  in  order  to  combat  the  sub- 
marines and  also  to  keep  the  patrol  intact  from  the  British 
channel  to  Iceland,  could  it  be  enumerated,  would  stagger  the 
imagination.  Meanwhile,  England  had  to  go  on  building  new 
dreadnoughts  and  cruisers  and  destroyers  at  top  speed,  with  a 
view  to  increasing  her  rate  of  naval  superiority  over  the  Ger* 
mans.  Once  the  Grerman  fleet  had  come  out  and  been  beaten, 
then  Uie  British  would  be  secure  in  victory,  and  they  could  spare 
many  guns  for  the  army  and  devote  all  their  energy  to  the  land 
campaign. 

While  the  Germans  had  a  ''fleet  in  being,''  they  had  an  impor- 
tant counter  for  peace  negotiations.  They  were  as  rightly  ad- 
vised in  sticking  to  their  harbor,  as  the  British  in  holding  their 
command  of  the  sea  without  risking  their  units  by  trying  to 
force  an  entrance  into  harbors  equipped  with  every  known  de- 
fense of  modem  warfare. 

In  all  instances  the  British  army  must  wait  for  material  if  navy 
demands  were  unsatisfied.  With  the  tide  of  fortune  going  against 
the  Russians  and  French  on  the  Continent,  the  original  agreement 
for  only  120,000  men  became  entirely  perfunctory,  in  view  of  the 
tragic  necessity  of  more  troops  to  be  thrown  against  the  Central 
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Powers  on  the  Contment.  With  a  large  proportion  of  her  regu- 
lar officers  killed  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  war,  Britain  had 
to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  vast  army  without  adequate 
drill  masters  or  leaders.  She  had  to  make  wholly  untrained 
civilians  into  soldiers  while  the  war  was  being  waged.  This  took 
time,  but  less  time  than  for  the  manufacture  of  rifles  and  guns* 
She  had  everything  necessary  for  supplying  her  navy,  but 
ridiculously  inadequate  plants  for  supplying  a  force  of  soldiers 
so  immense.  Thus  England  had  scores  of  battalions  of  excel- 
lently drilled  soldiers  prepared  to  go  to  France  before  there  were 
any  rifles  for  them  to  fight  with,  or  before  they  had  the  idl- 
important  artillery  for  their  support  in  battle. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war  probably  she  was  not  awake 
to  the  necessity  of  the  situation.  Besides,  her  manufacturers,  still 
confident  of  an  early  victory  over  Germany,  were  more  in- 
terested in  permanently  gaining  markets  which  the  Germans 
would  lose  than  in  making  munitions.  The  war  was  not 
brought  home  to  the  Englishman  as  it  was  to  the  German  and 
tlie  Frenchman,  by  having  bloody  lines  of  trenches  on  his  own 
soil.  Every  British  soldier  was  fighting  across  the  seas  in  the 
defense  of  the  soil  of  another  nation.  Naturally,  in  many  cases, 
he  was  slow  to  a  realization  that  this  also  was  his  own  national 
defense.  But  by  the  volunteer  system  alone,  England  enlisted 
over  two  million  men  before  conscription  was  threatened. 

In  order  to  centralize  authority  under  a  single  man.  Lord 
Kitchener  was  intrusted  with  Uie  stupendous  task  of  organizing 
the  new  army  and  seeing  that  it  was  properly  equipped.  He  had 
foreseen  at  the  start  that  the  war  would  be  long^  and  that  it 
would  be  nearly  two  years  before  England  could  throw  any- 
thing like  an  armed  force  adequately  representing  her  popula- 
tion into  the  struggle  on  the  Continent.  He  had  to  train  his 
officers  at  the  same  time  that  he  trained  his  men  and  build  guns 
and  make  rifles. 

Meanwhile,  the  German  army  system  was  complete.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  want  of  men  with  military  experience  in  any  one 
of  the  continental  coimtries  to  act  as  drill  masters.  England 
was  attempting  a  feat  equaled  only  in  our  Civil  War,  where  vast 
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annies  of  untrained  men  were  raised.  But  in  tius  ease,  the 
enemy  was  not  composed  also  of  recruits,  but  of  men  trained 
under  universal  service  by  a  staff  whidi  had  traditions  of  pre* 
parednefis  as  a  basis  for  tiie  preparation  before  the  war,  while 
the  British  staff  and  the  British  army  had  been  trained  in 
tihe  handling  of  small,  mobile  forces  in  policing  their  empire. 
But  as  the  months  wore  on,  it  was  evident  that  the  military 
decision  of  tiie  war  might  rest  with  this  new  army  when  the 
other  armies  were  eidiausted,  when  at  last  it  reached  the  front 
in  full  force  with  adequate  arms  and  equipment  in  the  hope  of 
repeating  history,  thanks  to  the  command  of  the  sea  whidi  gav« 
Britain  time  to  prepare-4>y  winning  the  last  battle. 

Had  Britain  lost  command  of  the  sea  early  in  the  war,  she 
would  have  been  utterly  helpless.  Hie  Germans  eoold  readily 
have  landed  a  force  that  would  have  taken  London  in  six  weeks. 
Even  this  would  have  been  an  unneeeasary  military  action.  F(nr, 
with  her  food  supply  diut  off  by  German  ships,  Britain  would 
have  had  to  throw  up  her  hands  and  ask  for  terms. 

'Hie  Dominion  of  Canada,  Australasia  and  South  Africa  would 
have  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  isolated  nations,  de- 
pendent for  the  time  being  upon  their  own  resources  for  defense. 
Their  loyalty  to  the  British  Empire  has  not  been  tiie  least  won- 
derful of  the  many  wonderful  results  of  this  war.  They  have 
sent  legions  of  volunteers  across  the  seas  to  France  and  Gal- 
lipoU  to  fight  beside  tiiie  British  and  the  French.  As  for  Hong- 
kong, the  Straits  Settlements,  C^lon,  India,  and  all  the  colonies 
of  the  empire,  they  would  have  been  Gamanjr's  for  the  occupa- 
tion. Such  is  the  meaning  of  sea  power.  But  the  British  navy 
being  superior  to  the  German,  held  Germany  in  si^re. 

THE     SECOND     SUMMER'S     CAMPAIGN 

Germany  must  make  the  best  possible  use  of  her  compre- 
hensive industrial  organization  and  of  her  perparedness  for 
war  and  throw  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men  into  tiie 
fleeting  line  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  She  was  practically 
in  a  race  against  time;  and  time  was  with  the  Allies.    While 
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th^  retained  command  of  the  sea  the  United  States  and  other 
neutral  nations  overseas,  once  their  plants  for  manufacture 
were  completed,  could  pour  out  supplies  of  munitions. 

Germany's  foreign  trade  was  practically  at  a  standstill.  From 
the  port  of  Hamburg  her  argosies  of  manufactures  no  longer 
went  forth  to  the  world  in  return  for  raw  material.  Her  many 
ships,  from  the  aiormous  passenger  steamers  to  the  small  tramps 
which  had  brought  her  tribute  with  their  carrying  trade,  were 
idle.  She  could  manufacture,  then,  only  for  home  consumption 
and  all  her  plants  that  had  been  manufacturing  for  export  began 
producing  for  her  armies.  The  energies  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  men,  women  and  children,  in 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were  wholly  occupied  in  making 
war.  Their  object  must  be  to  push  the  walls  back  as  far  as 
th^  could,  and  so  to  punish  Russia  or  France  that  one  or  the 
other  would  yield  a  separate  peace.  The  aim  of  British  states- 
manship must  be  to  hold  the  Allies  together  at  any  expense 
and  keep  Germany  from  breaking  the  siege.  If  more  nations 
could  be  brought  in  against  Germany,  that  would  strengthen 
the  siege  lines  and  lengthen  the  front  the  Central  Powers  were 
building. 

Through  the  winter  of  1914-15  the  diplomats  of  the  Allies  and 
the  Central  Powers  in  Rome  fought  for  Italy's  hand  with  all  the 
skill  and  resources  of  trained  European  diplomacy.  Responding 
to  tiie  sentiment  for  the  riecovery  of  Trentino  and  Trieste  which 
she  considered  ethnologically  and  geographically  a  part  of  her 
domain  she  was  to  throw  in  her  fortunes  with  the  Allies  against 
her  old  enemy,  Austria. 

Serbia  had  her  troops  still  on  the  boundary  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Save.  Rumania,  facing  Austria  with  Russia  on  her  flank, 
also  much  courted,  was  even  more  coy  than  Italy.  Bulgaria, 
with  her  excellent  army,  was  on  the  flank  of  Serbia  and  blocked 
the  road  to  Turkey.  Little  Greece  was  another  state  watching 
the  conflict  with  the  selfish  interest  of  a  small  spectator,  trying 
to  judge  which  side  would  be  the  victor. 

Russia  of  the  steppes  and  the  multitudes  of  men  was  short  of 
munitions;  her  plants  were   incapable   of  making   sufficient 
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sapplies.  The  Baltic  was  closed  to  her  by  tiie  German  navy, 
Archangel  was  frozen  in  and  the  closing  of  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  shut  her  off  from  the  Mediterranean.  She  wbb  in 
touch  with  the  sea  only  in  the  Far  East,  wiib  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  her  and  the  manufacturing 
regions  of  the  United  States.  Her  crop  of  wheat,  which  she 
exchanged  for  manufactured  goods  in  time  of  peace  was  no 
less  interned  than  the  manufactured  products  of  Germany.  If 
the  Dardanelles  were  opened  she  could  empty  her  granaries  and 
receive  arms  and  munitions  in  return.  Therefore,  the  first 
winter  of  the  war,  wiiile  their  main  armies  were  intrendied  in 
colder  climes,  both  sides  turned  their  attrition  to  the  southeast 
In  November  the  Turks  had  joined  the  Central  Powers,  thus 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  historical  Turkish  policy,  so  cleverly 
applied  by  Abdul  Hamid,  in  playing  one  European  pow«: 
against  another  and  profiting  by  their  intematicmal  differences. 

For  many  years  German  diplomacy,  capital  and  enterpriae  had 
been  busy  building  up  German  influence  in  Asia  Minor.  Abdul 
Hamid  had  be^i  overtlirown  under  the  leadership  of  Enver 
Pasha  and  other  officers  who  had  been  trained  in  Greimany  ac- 
cording to  German  military  methods  and  who  had  absorbed  the 
German  ideas.  Von  der  Goltz,  a  German  general,  had  reorganized 
the  Turkish  army.  The  access  of  Turk^  to  the  Central  Powers 
formed  the  addition  of  another  thirty  million  people,  wfaidi 
gave  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  on  tiieir  side. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  the  Germans  nevter  for 
a  moment  deserting  their  idea  of  keeping  the  initiative  and  forc- 
ing their  enemies  to  follow  it,  threatened  an  offensive  against 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  was  abortive,  but  served  the  purpose  of 
requiring  British  preparation  for  its  defense.  Germany  saw 
more  than  mere  military  advantage  in  the  Turkish  adventure. 
She  was  reaching  out  into  the  Mohammedan  world  which 
stretdies  across  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  through  little  known 
and  romantic  regions,  to  India  where,  as  a  part  of  her  Indian 
Empire,  England  rules  more  Mohammedans  than  tiie  populatiofli 
of  the  German  Empire.  The  unrest  which  was  reported  to  have 
be^i  ripe  in  India  for  the  last  decade  mig^  thus  be  brought  to 
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a  head  in  a  rebellion  against  British  authority ;  as  it  mighty  too, 
in  Egypt,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  being  the  Padishah  or  head  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith. 

At  least  Britain  would  be  forced  to  maintain  larger  garrisons 
than  usual  both  in  Egypt  and  India  against  any  threat  of  insur- 
rection. Among  all  who  have  had  to  deal  with  the  Oriental 
peoples,  and  particularly  those  who  know  them  as  intimately  as 
the  British  rulers  of  India,  the  importance  of  power — and  publicly 
demonstrated  power — ^is  fully  understood.  To  the  average 
British  Indian  or  Egyptian  subject,  Britain  has  been  an  uncon- 
querable country,  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

Many  reasons  united  in  calling  for  some  action  on  the  part 
of  the  British  to  offset  that  of  the  Germans.  With  Russia  in 
retreat  the  Balkan  States,  which  had  regarded  her  prowess  as 
irresistible,  were  losing  their  faith  in  the  Allies.  One  success- 
ful blow  would  do  more  to  dispel  their  skepticism  and  to  bring 
Italy  in  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  than  sheafs  or  diplomatic  cable- 
grams and  notes.  During  such  a  crisis  every  message  in  the 
game  of  war  diplomacy  becomes  only  a  polite  calling  card  that 
represents  armed  men. 

The  British  decided  to  take  the  initiative  though  their  new 
army  had  as  yet  received  hardly  sufficient  training  to  make  them 
soldiers  and  their  supply  of  rifles,  guns  and  munitions  was  in- 
sufficient. Indeed,  England  was  just  beginning  to  awaken  fully 
to  the  fact  that  the  forces  of  France  and  Russia  alone  were 
insufficient  to  cope  on  land  with  the  Central  Powers,  particularly 
now  that  the  weight  of  Turkey  was  thrown  in  the  balance. 

With  her  casualties  three  times  the  number  of  her  original 
expeditionary  force,  with  more  than  the  original  number  of  her 
army  engaged  in  Flanders,  she  undertook  an  offensive  against 
Constantinople  itself.  Second-class  men-of-war  which  were  not 
required  with  the  grand  fleet  and  a  single  first-class  dreadnought 
of  the  latest  type,  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  conjunction  with  a 
French  squadron,  bombarded  and  reduced  the  ancient  forts  at 
tiie  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  and  then  attacked  those  in  the 
narrows.  British  bluejackets  even  smoked  their  pipes  and 
cracked  jokes  as  they  sat  on  the  crest  of  Achi  Baba,  which  be- 
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came  an  impregnable  Turkiah  position  after  the  British  Mediter- 
ranean force  was  landed.  Had  the  Queen  Elizabeth  been  aUe  to 
lire  an  army  corps  ashore^  the  corps  could  have  marched  on  into 
Constantinople. 

The  success  or  failure  of  tiie  Gallipoli  expedition  depended 
upon  surprise.  Superficially  it  seems  a  colossal  blunder,  lliere 
are  inside  facts  about  it  which  have  never  been  disclosed.  Greece, 
it  is  supposed,  agreed  to  send  troops,  but  at  the  last  moment 
changed  her  mind.  Undoubtedly  the  expedition  was  an  im- 
portant influence  in  bringing  Italy  in.  There  was  a  fatal  delay 
in  its  departure  from  Alexandria.  Too  much  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  preparatory  bombardment  and  tiie  landing.  The 
Turks  had  been  forewarned  what  to  expect  Th^  had  leisure 
for  concentration  and  preparation.  On  a  narrow  front  of  diffi- 
cult shore  where  the  landing  was  to  be  made,  th^  had  stretched 
their  barbed-wire  entanglements  into  the  sea  itself,  while  along 
the  beach  were  carefully  conoealed  machine  guns  and  back  of 
them  ample  forces  of  men  and  artillery. 

No  effort  in  history  was  ever  more  gallant  than  that  of  the 
British  force,  including  the  Australians,  whidi  threw  itself 
ashore  in  the  face  of  simply  insurmountable  obstacles  and  fire, 
under  the  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  men-of-war.  As  a  surprise, 
the  affair  was  a  complete  failure.  Its  only  chance  of  success 
being  as  a  surprise,  most  competent  military  leaders  and  experts 
agree  that  Uiis  was  sufficient  reason,  in  a  military  sense,  for  an 
immediate  withdrawal;  yet  British  stubbornness  would  not 
yield. 

Indeed,  the  Gallipoli  expedition  was  a  political  move,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  true  military  principle — ^that  you  should  always  go 
against  the  main  body  of  your  enemy,  which  was  at  this  time 
on  the  frontiers  of  Russia  and  France.  Of  course  the  effort 
was  not  entirely  without  its  compensations;  no  expedition  is, 
which  holds  any  part  of  the  enemy's  troops  in  place  in  front  of 
your  own.  The  pressure  was  withdrawn  from  the  Russians  in 
the  Caucasus  and  also  further  advaitures  from  the  outskirts  of 
Asia  Minor  toward  India  in  stirring  up  the  Mohammedan  popu- 
lation were  for  the  time  abated. 
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The  attempt  to  reach  the  heart  of  Turkish  power,  the  sultan's 
capital  itself,  by  opening  these  famous  straits  and  sending 
British  ships  to  lay  Constantinople  under  their  guns,  was  a 
splendid  conception  worthy  the  military  imagination  of  the 
daring  ages  when  the  British  Empire  was  built  and  the 
days  of  the  Spanish  Main,  but  the  only  criterion  in  the  ghastly 
business  of  war  remains  success. 

Yet  the  spring  of  1915  opened  with  no  rebellion  in  India  except 
sporadic  outbreaks  of  the  frontier  tribes  which  are  always  re- 
curring, while  Egypt  itself  remained  peaceful.  The  Germans 
inaugurated  their  second  year's  campaign  by  closing  the  Belgo- 
Dutch  frontier  and  by  the  administrative  use  of  every  possible 
means  for  safeguarding  their  movements  on  the  western  front, 
whidi  would  indicate  that  they  were  to  undertake  another  effort 
for  the  Channel  ports.  This  was  an  obvious  feint  to  conceal  an 
effort  elsewhere.  Instead  of  using  troops  to  make  it,  they  tried 
out  for  the  first  time  a  form  of  warfare  which  was  not  new  in 
the  consideration  of  any  army,  though  it  had  not  been  used 
because  it  was  considered  inhuman. 

With  the  wind  blowing  in  the  right  direction,  the  Germans 
released  an  immense  cloud  of  chlorine  gas.  Its  gravity  held  it 
close  to  the  ground  as  it  swept  down  upon  the  British  and 
French  in  the  famous  Ypres  salient.  The  effort  was  successful 
beyond  their  expectation,  more  successful  than  they  realized  and 
had  they  had  sufficient  reserves  to  press  on,  they  might  have 
broken  the  allied  line  at  this  point. 

The  effect  of  the  gas  was  that  of  a  horrible  form  of  asphyxia- 
tion; the  soldiers  who  did  not  succumb  retreated  in  face  of  a 
weapon  which  could  not  be  countered  by  any  in  their  possession. 
The  casualties  were  heavy,  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  in- 
describable in  their  torment.  From  the  military  point  of  view, 
which  holds  that  war  is  killing  and  that  any  method  whatsoever 
is  warrantable,  the  attack  was  a  success  as  it  gained  ground, 
and  for  the  time  being  confused  the  enemy.  But  it  was  a  form 
of  attack  which  could  succeed  only  once.  After  the  soldiers  were 
provided  with  proper  respirators  containing  a  chemical  antidote, 
they  were  in  no  danger  of  being  ''gassed."    Among  those  in  the 
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thick  of  the  gas  attack  were  the  first  Canadian  continsent,  irho 
bore  themselves  with  unflinching  f ortitude»  not  only  that,  but 
af t»  the  first  surprise  ef  the  attack  was  over,  the  survivors 
charged  with  rare  heroism. 

Strategy  which  formerly  meant  the  swift  movement  of  a  few 
thousand  troops  to  one  flank  or  another  overnight,  or  in  a  two 
or  three-hour  march,  now  means  the  concentration  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  by  railway  trains  upon  a  particular  point  and  of 
many  thousands  of  guns  and  enormous  quantities  of  material 
of  every  kind  from  shells  to  that  for  building  railroads  to  keep 
up  with  your  advance. 

But  the  g^ieral  of  to-day  no  less  than  the  g^ieral  of  yesterday, 
would  always  know  where  his  enemy  is  most  vulnerable,  and 
strike  him  at  that  point.  In  the  spring  of  1915,  the  line  of 
least  resistance  for  the  German  army  was  obviously  to  the 
east  where  the  loose  organization  of  the  Russian  army,  lack- 
ing munitions,  was  stretched  over  a  front  of  over  a  thousand 
miles. 

The  French  were  better  off  in  munitions,  and  their  army  and 
the  British  had  a  front  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  in- 
tact trench  line.  It  is  estimated  that  in  order  to  hold  a  battle 
front  with  modem  troops,  about  three  thousand  men  to  the  mile 
are  required.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  three  thousand 
actually  on  every  mile;  but  counting  the  thin  line  in  the  treKheo, 
the  thicker  line  in  the  reserve  trenches  and  the  soldiers  who  are 
out  of  the  trenches  resting  and  the  battalions  in  reserve  and  the 
reserve  supplies  of  men  in  the  depots  who  can  promptly  be 
brought  into  action. 

For  example,  to  hold  a  mile  of  the  famous  Ypres  salient  might 
require  double  the  number  of  men  necessary  to  hold  a  mile  where 
the  lay  of  the  ground  was  in  the  favor  of  your  troops.  Owing 
to  the  use  of  motor  trucks  and  to  railway  trains,  whenever 
there  is  an  attack,  concentration  of  men  at  any  point  is  very 
rapid.  Holding  to  this  rule,  the  Germans  maintained  aU  throufl^ 
the  summer  of  1915,  1,500,000  men  on  their  western  front,  and 
they  had  that  number  at  least  to  spare  for  their  eastern  front. 
Field  Marshal  von  Hind^iburg  said  that  by  hammering  he  would 
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set  Warsaw,  and  he  was  to  keep  his  word  with  stolid  German 
p^rsistenee.  Napcrieon,  who  had  depended  upon  Uie  number  of 
his  gwna,  would  have  fully  appreciated  tiie  Austro-German  plan 
of  action  agauist  Russia. 

The  Russian  army  has  been  compared  to  cotton  wool.  The 
farther  you  went  into  Russia,  the  more  cotton  wool  there  was. 
The  Russian  army  would  yield,  but  there  never  seemed  any  end 
of  it  Gaininir  a  passiye  victory  over  the  Russian  army  has  also 
been  compared  to  brushin^r  the  snow  off  the  front  doorstep. 
The  more  you  faruahed,  the  more  snow  banked  up.  Runda  could 
afford  to  lose  tarritory  equivalent  to  the  area  of  all  France  wi^- 
out  having  received  a  vital  blow.  Russia  has  plenty  of  room  in 
which  to  retreat,  as  Napoleon  learned.  She  is  confident  in  the 
safety  of  heat  distances.  When  the  enemy  falls  back  she  follows 
on  his  beds. 

At  the  end  of  the  winter,  1914-15^  she  was  still  in  the  posses- 
skm  of  a  large  portion  of  Galida.  But  the  Germans  were  pre- 
paring a  battering  ram  which  their  generals  thought  irresistible. 
Their  plan  now  was  to  deliver  so  hard  a  blow  at  the  Russian  tttat 
he  would  be  forced  to  yield  a  separate  peace.  Von  Mackensen 
f wmed  his  unprecedented  phalanx  of  soldiery  and  of  artilleiy  in 
Galicia  and  destroying  all  the  fortifications  and  covering  the 
trenches  with  torrents  of  shell  fire  he  skillfully  worked  his 
legions  forward,  first  breaking  the  Przemysl  line^  which  com- 
pelled a  general  retreat,  and  then  breaking  the  Lemberg  line* 
Thus,  having  beaten  back  the  Russian  left  wing,  the  Austro- 
Germans  turned  their  attention  to  the  Warsaw  front  and  there 
repeated  the  same  organized  machine  method  of  warfare.  There 
were  no  brilliant  strokes  of  genius,  but  merely  the  use  of 
8ttp»ior  systems  of  railroads  in  making  the  concentration;  of 
trained  engineers  and  workmen  in  advancing  the  railroad  lines ; 
of  ^stematic  overwhdming  attacks  at  critical  points,  directed 
by  the  unsurpassed  German  staff  organization. 

With  the  fan  of  Warsaw  the  Russian  army  was  inevitably 
badly  broken.  They  had  h)st  multitudes  of  prisoners,  and  stag- 
gering quantities  of  material.  But  still  it  remained  an  intact 
army.    It  was  not  decisively  beaten.    The  prisoners  were  taken 
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by  brigades,  regiments,  and  divisions — ^thousands  of  them  in 
reserve,  without  a  rifle  in  their  hands,  as  they  waited  their  turn 
to  pick  up  the  rifle  of  a  dead  man.  For  six  months,  March  to 
August,  the  greatest  of  all  campaigns  in  numbers  of  troops  and 
length  of  line  continued  in  the  east.  Von  Mackensen  and  the 
Austrians  striking  in  the  south  and  Von  Hindenburg  in  the 
north.  Its  details  will  be  read  in  the  history  which  follows. 
Characteristic  of  either  adversary  was  his  method.  The  Ger- 
man with  concentration  of  population,  resources,  artillery,  sol- 
diery, and  organization,  and  the  Russian  part,  glamorous,  slow, 
jrielding  to  the  terrific  blows,  flowing  back  like  an  ebb  tide,  and 
taking  his  time,  never  risking  a  decision,  his  army  never  sur- 
rounded or  cut  in  two. 

While  Von  Hindenburg's  guns  were  hammering  the  Russians  in 
front,  German  political  influence  was  occupied  in  Petrograd  in 
the  rear,  where  certain  official  circles  were  under  German  in- 
fluence in  the  hope  of  getting  Russia  to  capitulate.  The  situation 
was  the  most  critical  for  the  Allies  since  the  Battle  of  the  Mame.  A 
most  influential  court  party  was  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  capitu- 
lation. Russia  was  bleeding  cruelly.  She  was  suffering  the 
psydiological  as  well  as  the  material  effects  of  defeat.  In  Paris 
and  London  the  possibility  of  having  to  go  on  with  the  war  with- 
out the  Russian's  assistance  had  become  a  serious  consideration. 
In  short,  the  fate  of  Europe  was  then  in  the  hands  of  diplomatic 
and  court  intrigue. 

According  to  the  accounts  it  was  the  mass  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple whose  pressure  undoubtedly  defeated  the  aims  of  German 
diplomacy.  Uninformed  of  the  real  situation,  conscious  only  of 
the  enormous  cost  of  the  war  in  blood  and  treasure,  their  spirit 
of  race  patriotism  was  undaunted.  They  realized  if  Russians 
in  high  places  did  not,  that  surrender  by  Russia  then  meant  a 
defeat,  which  would  set  the  Russian  power  back  for  another 
fifty  years.  England  could  make  peace  and  be  in  possession  of 
more  territory  than  she  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  France 
could  be  certain  of  retaining  what  she  had  before  the  war.  But 
Russia  had  not  only  lost  Poland,  but  the  Slav  had  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  Teuton. 
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At  the  same  time  there  was  widespread  unrest  among  the 
Russian  people.  They  felt  that  they  had  deserved  victory,  but 
had  been  denied  it.  It  was  not  a  question  of  the  grand  duke's 
skill  in  conducting  the  retreat  from  Warsaw,  or  his  indomitable 
will  and  sturdy  patriotism,  but  of  satisfying  popular  sentiment. 
The  announcement  that  the  czar  himself  was  to  take  command 
unified  and  heartened  the  Russian  people,  who  felt  that  ''The 
Little  Father^'  was  the  natural  God*given  head  of  the  army. 

There  was  discontent  in  Russia  too,  with  the  situation  on  the 
western  front.  All  the  news  that  Russia  had  from  France  was 
of  an  occasional  hundred  or  five-hundred-yard  trench  won  or  lost, 
while  the  Russian  army  had  been  swept  from  Galida  and  been 
swept  back  again  and  had  gone  through  the  fearful  ordeal  of  the 
retreat  of  July  and  August.  Why  shouldn't  France  and  Britain 
do  something  to  release  the  pressure  on  the  Russians?  For  not 
the  least  of  the  advantages  the  Central  Powers  had  had  was 
single-headed  direction.  They  represented  one  united  force, 
working  out  a  consistent  and  simple  plan  of  campaign.  But 
Russia,  England,  and  France  had  to  cooperate  in  council. 

With  Russia  so  hard  pressed  and  with  the  danger  of  her  3rield- 
ing  to  the  Germans  so  deeply  impressed  on  London  and  Paris, 
there  was  nothing  for  the  Fraich  staff  to  do  but  to  respond  by 
some  sort  of  action  in  loyalty  to  her  allies  as  a  matter  of  military 
necessity  if  not  of  military  wisdom.  The  attacks  in  Artois  had 
fully  demonstrated  the  arduousness  and  cost  of  any  such  under- 
taking, particularly  until  there  was  an  unlimited  supply  of  shells 
to  draw  on.  A  gain  of  two  or  three  miles'  depth  on  a  front  meant 
no  positive  advance  for  either  side,  but  rather  a  waste  of  life. 
Indeed,  any  considerable  attack  on  that  western  trench  line 
which  did  not  actually  break  the  line  must  be  considered  a 
failure.  And  against  their  will,  no  doubt,  the  Frendi  and  British 
undertook  another  offensive  on  September  25,  1915. 

On  many  sections  of  the  western  front  the  nature  of  the 
ground  makes  an  attack  absolutely  unfeasible.  The  place  chosen 
hy  the  French  was  the  Champagne  region,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  great  army  review  ground  of  Chalons.  It  is  a  rolling, 
sterile  country,  dotted  with  sparse  roads.    There  is  a  thin  loam 
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over  a  subsoil  of  chalk — excellent  for  the  defensive^  but  also 
permitting:  the  rapid  movement  of  artillery  troops  in  dry 
weather. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  the  Germans  had  already  given  up 
their  offensive  in  Russia  before  the  French  began  theirs.  At 
least  they  were  well  advised  that  the  French  offensive  was  under 
way,  and  they  needed  to  know  it  only  a  week  beforehand,  i^ 
order  to  transfer  reserves  from  their  eastern  front,  which  they 
brought  to  the  number  of  300,000,  concentrating  them  mostly  in 
the  Champagne  region,  where  they  were  to  be  needed.  Coin- 
cident with  the  Champagne  attack,  the  British,  who  are  for  com- 
mand purposes  a  part  of  the  French  army,  launched  one  in  the 
region  of  Loos. 

In  northern  France  the  country  was  extremely  difficult,  and  as 
unsuited  for  offense  as  the  rest  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
British.  Aside  from  their  object  in  assisting  the  Russians,  the 
French  hoped  to  break  the  line.  In  this  they  failed.  Over  a 
twelve-mile  front  they  gained  depths  varying  from  one-half  to 
three  miles;  and  altogether,  with  the  British,  they  took  some 
25,000  prisoners  and  160  guns.  Both  the  numbers  of  prisoners 
and  of  guns  were  small  compared  with  the  ''bags"  on  the  eastern 
front.  But  the  character  of  the  fighting,  the  heavy  volume  of 
artillery  fire  and  extraordinary  coordination  of  the  first-lass 
fighting  units  by  the  most  skilled  armies  in  history,  make  this 
action  memorable  in  military  annals  in  the  same  way  as  the 
German  attack  on  Verdun  in  the  following  February.  The 
ground  lost  in  no  wise  endangered  the  German  tenancy  of  their 
line. 

Along  the  Italian  front  the  summer  had  developed  something 
of  the  same  kind  of  stalemate  that  had  existed  in  France.  Fight- 
ing in  the  Alpine  country  so  favored  the  defense  that  the  Aus- 
trians  did  not  have  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
troops  engaged  in  holding  the  Italians  in  position.  Therefore  it 
had  been  easy  for  anyone  taking  a  superficial  view  to  exaggerate 
the  military  value  of  Italy's  entry  into  the  war.  The  Austrian 
troops  had  fought  with  extreme  tenacity,  for  naturally  the  Aus- 
trian staff  had  sent  against  the  Italians  all  those  troops  in  Franz 
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Josef's  heterogeneous  empire  who  had  any  racial  antagonism 
against  the  Italians,  including  those  who  had  been  lukewarm  in 
t^ating  against  tiie  Slav. 

UnqaestionaUy,  honors  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  1915 
WBre  with  iSermany.  She  had  held  her  line  solidly  in  the  west. 
She  had  stripped  the  country  of  northern  France  and  Belgium 
of  all  the  machinery  of  its  factories  which  would  be  useful  to 
her.  She  had  been  relieved  of  any  necessity  of  feeding  the  Bel- 
gian population^  or  of  the  menace  that  would  have  come  from 
ttue  ihreat  of  a  famine  in  either  Belgium  or  northern  France  by 
the  Amerkaa  Food  Commission  which  at  first  had  received  sup- 
idies  from  America  to  carry  on  their  work,  and  later  had  de- 
pended afanost  altogether  upon  grants  from  the  Freaoch  and  Eng- 
liah  Governments  and  upon  large  voluntary  contributions  from 
Rngtond.  In  the  east  nbe  had  gained  territory  almost  equal  in 
area  to  iksBt  of  Prussia  itself.  All  Poland  was  hers.  Her  gover- 
jMar  general  ruled  Warsaw.  Her  situation  as  to  food  supplies 
was  improved  l^y  the  occupation  of  immense  productive  areas. 
She  had  made  war  with  all  her  energy,  and  in  want  of  able- 
bodied  men  to  galfaer  her  own  harvests,  she  had  used  the  hosts 
of  prisonera  whidi  she  had  taken  frcnn  Russia.  But,  despite  her 
victories,  bravely  and  skillfully  won,  Ae  was  still  a  nation  in 
si^e,  with  no  communication  with  the  outside  world,  except 
through  neutral  countries. 

In  the  second  winter  with  uninterrupted  energy  she  again 
turned  toward  the  southeast  for  another  military  adventure. 
Rumania  still  held  fast  to  her  neutraUty.  In  Bulgaria  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  were  to  succeed  in  gaining  a  fourth  ally,  which  in 
aheer  mihtary  advantage  was  probably  worth  more  than  the 
accession  of  Italy  to  her  enemies.  Though  Russia  had  won  her 
freedom  for  Bulgaria  in  '76,  no  sentiment  drew  her  to  Russia's 
assistance  when  Russia  was  losing.  No  statesmanship  is  more 
nmtter  of  fact  than  that  of  the  Balkans.  Bulgaria  had  an  old 
score  to  settle  with  Serbia,  whidi  had  joined  Rumania  and  Greeoe 
against  her  in  making  the  Second  Balkan  War,  after  she  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  first  against  Turkey.  Then,  besides,  the 
military  temptation  offered  the  Bulgarian  staff  was  irresistible. 
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Serbia  had  been  through  two  wars  before  the  heavy  drain  of  this 
one.  A  country  of  swineherds  and  miserable  villages,  dependent 
for  munitions  upon  England  and  the  Allies — she  was  caught  in 
a  wedge,  with  Bulgaria  on  the  one  side  and  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  advance  on  the  other.  At  the  most  the  Central  Powers 
had  probably  no  more  than  300,000  troops — about  the  same  num- 
ber that  the  Bulgars  had.  Against  such  a  combination,  Serbia, 
caught  between  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  could  make  no 
successful  resistance  unless  assistance  came  from  England  and 
France,  which  the  British  and  French  public  demanded  should 
be  sent.  There  was  no  hope  of  sufficient  allied  forces  reaching 
Serbia  in  time  to  rescue  her,  but  the  Allies,  particularly  the 
British,  could  not  afford  to  see  Saloniki  occupied  by  the  Austro- 
Germans  or  by  their  friends,  the  Bulgarians.  Up  to  the  Balkan 
War  Saloniki  was  Turkish;  then  it  became  Greek.  This  excel- 
lent port  had  long  been  the  goal  of  Austrian  ambition,  which 
sought  an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean,  no  less  than  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  Russia  was  aimed  at  the  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

In  the  Crimean  War  France  and  England  fought  to  thwart 
Russia's  designs  on  Turkey  and  now  France  and  England  were 
prepared  to  oppose  Austria's  designs  on  Saloniki. 

In  order  to  defend  Saloniki  British  and  French  troops  must 
land  on  the  soil  of  Greece  and  march  across  the  Greco-Serbian 
frontier,  which  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  that  had 
kept  the  Allies  from  sending  forces  before,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Serbians  on  the  Danube  and  Save  in  closing  ''the  ring 
of  steel." 

Venizelos,  the  Greek  statesman,  who  had  been  the  Greek  Bis- 
marck in  the  extension  of  the  Greek  domain  in  the  Balkan 
War,  had  taken  sides  with  the  Allies ;  and  he  favored  concessions 
by  Greece  as  well  as  Serbia  to  Bulgaria,  in  order  to  satisfy  Bul- 
garian ambitions  and  keep  her  from  striking  hands  with  the 
Central  Powers,  while  the  King  of  Greece,  with  the  Queen,  a 
sister  of  the  kaiser,  had  decidedly  pro-German  leanings.  The 
Greeks  had  a  most  difficult  part,  even  for  Levantine  diplomacy, 
to  play.     If  they  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  Allies  and  the 
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Tentfms  won,  then  iJxsy  could  oonnt  upon  the  Central  Powers 
not  only  taking  Salonfld  awqy  from  them,  but  bringing  them- 
selves imcticailor  under  ^Germamc  domination.  If  they  openly 
espoused  the  German  «de,  :fiien  as  the  country  depended  upon  the 
sea,  tiieir  ports  would  be  blockaded,  if  not  bombarded  by  the 
allied  fleets.  In  the  event  of  an  allied  victory  over  the  Central 
Powers  they  were  certain  lliat  Saloniki  would  not  be  annexed  by 
the  Allies,  bitter  as  th^  were  against  Greece  because  she  was 
supposed  to  have  broken  her  pledged  word  to  assist  them  in  the 
Gallipoli  expedition.  FoDowing  a  policy  of  drift  and  protest, 
tiie  Greeks  ^consentsd  to  the  Bntidi  and  French  landing  troops 
at  Saloniki  and  to  their  making  it  a  base  of  action. 

Certain  f otrces  were  sent  into  Serbia  before  the  Serbian  army 
had  been  *ia)mpl(FttB|y  driven  ^back,  and  whatever  the  public 
tiiougfaty  oertain^  wifh  no  expectatian  df  gaining  a  victory  over 
the  BidpBcians.  This  obvious  movement  was  only  for  Hie  pur- 
pose of  gaining  time  for  f ortif jdng  a  line  4u*ound  ^loniki  and 
inringing  snfiBcient  men  and  gons  to  defend  it. 

German  diplomacy  and  staff  work  had  not  in  all  of  liie  war 
gained  a  more  important  technical  advantage  tfor  less  cost  in 
time,  mcxn^,  and  troops,  than  it  had  in  tiie  fall  of  1915  in  the 
Balkanfl  wissn  tliey  made  the  Bulgars  to  serve  as  they  had  the 
Turks,  to  aecure  their  ends.  At  last  the  British  withdrew  from 
jGaUipoli  with  sucb  small  losses  that  the  evacuation  of  this  posi- 
tion on  on  exposed  coast  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pieces  of  military  maneuvering  of  its  kind  in  all  history.  No 
credit  is  ever  given  for  retreats.  But  this  was  a  good  deal  more 
41ian  a  retreat.  It  was  withdrawing  from  a  beach  in  face  of  a 
well-armed  enemy.  The  story  of  it — as  yet  unwritten — will  some 
day  bring  a  tribute  to  British  military  skill  from  professional 
soldiers,  if  not  from  the  lay  public. 

The  Bulgarians  decided  not  to  invade  Greece ;  the  Greeks  made 
nto  attack.  Those  yfrho  looked  forward  to  the  war  being  settled 
in  the  Balkans,  and  to  Saloniki  becoming  another  Port  Arthur, 
iiad  missed  their  calculations.  But  every  gun  and  every  man  that 
tfbe  Allies  had  to  maintain  at  Saloniki  might  be  a  gun  and  a  man 
4Eept  idle,  when  they  mig^t  be  needed  elsewhere. 
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The  Germans  havinsr  disposed  of  Serbia,  had  at  the  same  time 
forced  the  further  dissipation  of  English  and  French  troops. 
That  they  could  once  more  turn  to  the  main  theatre  of  the  war 
and  try  to  push  back  the  siege  wall  in  another  direction.  Mean- 
time, Turkey  had  been  doing  their  bidding  in  another  quarter. 
The  natural  response  of  the  British  to  any  threat  to  their  Indian 
Empire  was  to  take  the  offensive,  for  this  was  one  certain  way 
to  impress  the  Oriental  mind.  Having  annexed  Eg3rpt  and 
Cyprus  and  occupied  the  German  colonies  throughout  the  world, 
Britain  now  proceeded  to  the  extension  of  her  Asiatic  domain. 
The  threat  of  Mohammedan  insurrection  was  met  by  an  invasion 
of  Mohammedan  regions. 

Her  expedition  toward  Bagdad,  had  it  not  been  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  war  in  all  history,  would  perhaps  have  been  the  most 
spectacular  and  interesting  of  all  the  small  campaigns  in  remote 
regions  which  have  gradually  extended  British  influence.  It 
marched  through  Mesopotamia  and  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The 
Turks  under  German  direction  replied  with  an  offensive  which 
in  turn  put  General  Townshend's  army  in  siege,  requiring  that 
it  should  have  relief. 

The  self-interest  of  each  one  of  the  parties  to  the  war  is  evi- 
dent, with  the  exception  of  Turkey.  Why  she  ever  entered  in  on 
the  side  of  Germany,  or  on  either  side,  is  a  puzzle.  She  was  the 
one  to  lose  in  any  event.  German  success  meant  German  dom- 
ination. German  failure  must  mean  that  Russia  would  realize 
her  ambition  to  take  Constantinople,  and  the  British  must 
further  strengthen  their  empire  at  her  expense. 

For  many  decades  the  British  and  Russian  empires  have 
glowered  at  each  other  across  the  dividing  belts  of  Thibet,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Persia.  The  fear  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  India 
haunted  British  statesmen  until  the  German  power  became  so 
threatening  that  England  struck  hands  with  France  and  Russia. 
Now  while  the  British  were  advancing  northward,  the  Russians 
made  a  southerly  move  to  her  assistance.  The  grand  duke,  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  Caucasus  in  February,  1916,  took  the  offen- 
sive and  captured  the  fortress  of  Erzerum,  an  action  which  was 
bound  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  British.    Thus,  the  Turk  who 
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had  been  led  to  believe  ihat  he  was  to  regain  Egypt  and  recover 
some  of  his  lost  territory,  was  simply  losing  more.  Indeed,  after 
SaloniM,  despite  the  talk  to  that  effect,  the  far-seeing  Germans 
neither  carried  out  their  threatened  attempt  to  invade  Egypt, 
nor,  as  many  expected,  were  they  drawn  from  the  main  theatre  of 
war  by  dispatching  troops  by  rail  to  Turkey.  In  dissipating  the 
allied  troops  by  their  threats,  they  had  taken  care  not  to  dis- 
sipate their  own. 

Thus  Germany  would  supply  Turkey  with  officers,  and  all  her 
munitions,  but  she  would  not  risk  an  army  on  the  other  side  of 
Bulgaria  with  a  long  line  of  communications  threatened  by  the 
Allies  from  SaloniM  and  Dedeagatch. 

The  approach  of  the  spring  of  1916  found  them  facing  much 
the  same  problem  as  in  the  spring  of  1915.  Despite  the  territory 
they  had  gained,  to  ask  for  peace  was  to  imply  that  their  eco- 
nomic situation  was  weaker  and  their  casualties  heavier  than 
th^  were  willing  to  admit.  Even  if  their  economic  situation  was 
strong  and  tiie  reserves  plentiful,  any  suggestion  that  they  were 
ready  for  negotiations  must  convince  the  Allies  that  they  were 
reaching  the  end  of  their  resources.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
Russia's  immense  reserves  of  men.  It  was  only  a  question  with 
her  as  to  whether  or  not  she  could  make  them  into  an  efficient 
army  properly  equipped  and  supplied,  and  whether  or  not  she 
would  be  able  to  maintain  her  organization  and  railway  facilities 
and  sufficient  forces  at  the  actual  fighting  front  to  strike  a  suc- 
cessful blow  against  her  enemies. 

On  the  western  front  there  had  been  an  enormous  accession  of 
munitions  during  the  winter,  while  the  British  new  army  with 
two  million  men  yet  to  go  under  fire  was  gradually  getting  its 
rifles  and  guns.  Victory  comes  in  war  either  when  you  are  ex- 
hausted or  when  you  have  taken  from  the  enemy  his  capital  or 
something  of  such  vital  importance  to  him  that  he  must  yield 
in  order  to  recover  it.  Neither  France  nor  Russia  was  by  any 
means  in  that  pass.  Belgium  had  merely  become  a  dead  land,  a 
shop  within  a  garden,  cut  off  from  all  trade,  when  it  had  been  a 
nation  of  manufacturers  and  traders. 

Germany,  unless  she  were  exhausted  in  men  and  supplies, 
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could  not  consider  any  peace  which  did  not  accord  her  the  re* 
suits  of  her  gains,  while  she  was  stili  in  possession  of  much  ol  the 
enemy's  territory,  and  she  still  maintained  the  power  of  the 
offensive.  The  purpose  of  the  Allies  was  to  oontain  her,  to 
strensrthen  '^e  ring  of  steel."  Her  own  purpose  must  be  to 
strike  some  vital  blow  which  would  win  a  separate  peace  eithor 
from  Russia  or  France.  The  moment  she  gave  up  her  offensive 
and  settled  down  to  the  defensive,  which  was  naturally  against 
the  policy  of  her  staff  and  the  vigorous  nature  of  her  people, 
she  was  acknowledging  that  she  had  reached  the  limit  of  her 
prowess.  Then  the  Allies,  with  the  sea  at  their  command,  would 
bid  her  await  their  pleasure — ^unless  she  had  so  far  exhausted 
them  that  th^  considered  a  decided  victory  over  her  hopeless, 
and  they  made  a  compromise. 

Saloniki  now  being  an  incident  of  her  military  past,  the  next 
plan  of  her  staff  was  an  effort  on  Verdun,  the  great  fortress  which 
occupied  a  salient  in  the  French  siege  line.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
when  she  attacked,  she  concentrated  both  her  own  and  the  Aua- 
trian  heavy  artillery,  and  following  the  systeaai  of  intense  artillery 
preparation,  threw  in  her  waves  of  infantry.  This  blow  was 
struck  at  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  srear,  in  February 
snow  and  slush  and  rain,  as  if  to  anticipate  the  allied  attack  which 
was  generally  thought  bound  to  come  later  in  the  spring  when 
sufficient  munitions  had  been  accumulated  on  the  western  front 
and  the  weather  was  favorable. 

By  this  time  experts  who  had  thought  the  war  would  be  decided 
in  the  Balkans  had  again  realized  that  it  never  pays  to  desert  the 
simple  military  principle  that  the  decision  comes  betwemi  the 
main  bodies  of  armies  and  not  in  remote  regions  from  any  clash 
of  subsidiary  forces. 

Paris  or  Petrograd  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  might  mean 
such  a  decision.  Certainly,  should  the  western  front  be  broken 
by  either  side,  it  would  be  the  most  telling  blow  of  the  war  in 
both  the  moral  and  the  military  sense.  But  after  all,  was  the 
line  of  least  resistance  for  Germany  the  line  of  the  western 
front?  Would  she  really  strike  her  great  blow  of  1916 — ^tf  she 
still  had  the  power  to  strike  one — against  the  western  rattier 
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than  the  eastern  front?  Hitherto,  attacks  had  succeeded  against 
Russia* 

It  was  in  Russia  that  she  had  had  her  success.  German  officers 
had  always  stated  their  confidence  that  with  their  superior  gun 
fire  and  tactics  they  could  always  force  the  Russians  back.  Could 
th^  press  back  the  French  and  the  British? 

When  would  the  war  end?  seemed  as  unanswerable  to  the  lay 
observer  in  the  spring  of  1916  as  in  the  spring  of  1915.  How  long 
was  the  fearful  attrition  to  go  on?  Could  either  side  ever  strike 
a  decisive  blow,  or  would  the  eventual  result  be  a  bloody  stale* 
mate,  with  England  still  in  command  of  the  sea? 

The  significant  generic  lesson  of  the  war  is  not  in  the  power 
of  artillery,  but  the  power  of  all  material  organization,  when 
nations  set  out  to  gain  their  ends  by  force:  its  military  lesson 
was  that  both  sides  had  pretty  well  followed  sound  policy  con- 
sidering the  situation,  despite  armchair  critics  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  inside  facts. 

Europe  was  spending  $100,000,000  or  more  a  day  in  the  busi- 
ness of  destruction — of  life  and  of  property.  A  broad  belt  of 
ruins  spread  across  France  and  Belgium  for  450  miles ;  a  broader 
one  of  1,000  miles  across  Galicia  and  Russia.  No  nation  engaged 
could  be  said  to  be  victorious  except  the  Japanese.  Japan  had 
gained  Kiao-chau;  strengthened .  her  influence  in  China  enor- 
mously, and  was  making  inmiense  profits  by  working  her  arsenals 
and  every  plant  at  full  speed  making  munitions  for  Russia. 

The  United  States  at  peace,  preparing  to  make  munitions  as 
fast  as  she  could,  and  able  to  produce  only  3,000  rifles  a  week  for 
the  Allies  on  the  1st  of  December,  1915,  and  5,000  a  week  March 
1, 1916,  was  enjojring  an  era  of  *Tx)om"  prosperity,  thanks  to  the 
eager  market  of  nations  whose  own  production  was  arrested 
while  their  workers  were  at  war.  From  the  gloom  of  London 
and  Paris,  where  men  and  women  had  given  up  all  luxuries,  the 
transatlantic  voyage  brought  you  to  New  York,  which  was  the 
only  gay  capital  in  the  world,  enjosring  all  the  privileges  of  ex- 
travagance when  money  is  plentiful. 
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WAR     BY     MACHINERY 

Tliis  has  been  a  war  of  madhiiiay;  but  ihe  old  rule  has  been 
tme  that  dev^dopraent  in  any  weapon  of  offense  has  been 
countered  by  further  deyeloi»nent  of  means  of  defense.  Nor  is 
ihe  Hieoretical  power  of  weapons  ever  equaled  by  their  actual 
powar  when  the  test  of  war  ecxnes.  With  self-preservation  re- 
maining tbe  first  law  of  nature,  man  is  in  nothing  so  skillfal  as  in 
avoiding  the  enemy's  blows. 

When  one  watches  a  15-inch  gun  Ihred  and  hears  its  2,000- 
pound  shdl  go  screaming  through  the  air,  his  concept  of  its 
destructive  action  is  exaggerated  by  imagination,  and  further 
confirmed  if  he  sees  that  shell  burst  inside  a  house,  reducing  its 
interior  to  wreckage.  But  tiie  shell  may  not  hit  the  house;  it 
may  fall  in  an  open  field  and  merely  make  a  crater  in  the  earth. 
Besides,  someone  must  be  in  the  house  when  it  is  hit  if  there  are 
to  be  any  casualties ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  single  person 
present  might  be  dug  out  of  the  debris  unharmed.  Vulnerable 
as  man's  flesh  is,  he  remains  a  pretty  small  object  <m  the  land- 
scape. If  he  knows  that  his  house  is  in  danger  of  being  struck  he 
then  either  goes  into  the  cellar  at  the  first  alarm,  after  having 
covered  his  floor  with  sandbags,  or  he  may  take  to  a  dugout  in 
his  yard. 

When  one  has  seen  ten  15-inch  shells  strike  a  town  of  25,000 
inhabitants  in  a  busy  hour  of  the  day  and  only  half  a  dozen  per- 
sons killed  and  injured,  he  may  learn  a  contempt  for  shell  tire 
which,  however,  is  promptly  turned  into  a  tragic  respect  when 
one  of  the  same  sort  of  shells  strikes  in  a  stone-paved  courtyard 
where  a  hundred  soldiers  are  at  their  evening  meal,  and  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  killed  and  wounded. 

The  bursting  of  a  shrapnel  shell  and  its  spray  of  low-velocity 
bullets  is  also  theoretically  most  destructive,  but  a  roof  of  6-indi 
boards  will  furnish  perfect  protection  from  the  bullets.  Mother 
Earth  remains  the  best  protection  there  is  from  fire.  No  rifle 
bullet  can  penetrate  through  a  3-foot  thickness  of  sandbags.  A 
6  or  8-inch  high-explosive  shell,  which  is  the  largest  caliber 
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practicable  for  trench  warfare,  may  burst  near  a  double  layer 
of  bags  of  stone  rubble  without  hurting  anyone  in  a  cellar  30 
feet  underneath.  The  rain  of  shrapnel  bullets  which  mows 
the  barbed  wire  in  front  of  a  trench,  as  hail  mows  ripening 
grain,  will  not  reach  a  single  man  in  the  trench  to  the  rear,  if  he 
keeps  his  head  down. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  utterly  inconsistent  when  bullets 
carry  effectively  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  guns  carry  twenty  miles, 
that  infantry  should  be  fighting  so  close  that  they  can  throw 
bombs  at  each  other  from  distances  of  15  and  20  yards.  The 
very  destructiveness  of  modem  weapons  has  contributed  toward 
this  result. 

There  has  never  been  anything  like  so  many  guns  used  in 
battle,  and  never  have  they  been  capable  of  such  rapid 
fire.  The  field  gun  can  fire  consistently  eight  or  ten  shots  a 
minute,  thanks  to  its  modem  recoil  cylinder  and  to  the  steadi- 
ness of  aim,  and  literally  establish  a  ^'curtain  of  fire*'  with  its 
torr^it  of  bullets  shot  down  from  the  air  and  the  cataracts  of 
earth  shot  up  by  the  bursting  of  high-explosive  shells  in  the 
ground,  which  no  infantry  can  pass. 

A  machine  gun  behind  a  shield  firing  500  shots  a  minute  is 
practically  safe  from  rifle  fire,  and  soldiers  intrenched  on  either 
side  of  it  add  to  its  volume  their  own  more  accurate  fire  from 
their  rifles.  Infantry  in  the  open,  though  they  were  not  subjected 
to  the  fearful  concentration  of  artillery  fire,  could  not  survive 
through  a  mile  of  machine-gun  and  rifle-swept  space.  Success- 
ful advances  against  anything  but  very  inferior  numbers  badly 
armed  become  impossible  in  any  frontal  attack  in  the  open.  Thus 
all  modem  infantry  operations  must  have  more  or  less  a  siege 
character,  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  approach  is  by  dig- 
ging your  way  forward.  The  spade  has  become  almost  as  im- 
portant a  weapon  as  the  rifle. 

Impatience  with  digging,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  early 
days  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  which  has  been  generally 
resented  by  all  armies  in  the  past,  has  now  become  second  nature 
to  every  soldier,  because  its  value  is  brought  home  to  him  by  the 
most  telling  kind  of  lesson  in  experience— death.    He  puts  earth 
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between  himself  and  the  enemy's  fire  as  instinctively  as  one  holds 
up  his  hand  to  ward  off  a  blow. 

In  trench  fighting  all  that  is  exposed  of  a  man  firing  is  his 
head  and  shoulders,  which  accounts  for  the  high  percentage  of 
dead  to  wounded  in  this  war.  In  other  wars  it  has  been  as  one 
to  five;  while  in  this  war,  on  the  western  front,  it  has  varied 
from  as  one  to  two  and  three.  If  the  trenches  are  brought 
extremely  close  together  tiiien  either  side  is  safe  from  the  otiier's 
artillery  fire,  because  tiiiere  is  as  much  danger  of  hitting  your 
own  trench  as  the  enem/s  with  your  shells.  A  distance  of  20  or 
30  yards  meant  that  at  any  time  either  side  could  start  in  throw- 
ing bombs  or  grenades  by  hand  across  that  one  definitely  neutral 
country — the  zone  of  death  between  the  trenches.  Beyond  that 
range  up  to  the  average  range,  trench  mortars  which  ''lobbed"  a 
charge  of  high  explosive  from  trench  to  trench  could  be  used. 
Thus  the  war  of  machinery  became  a  war  of  explosives.  Any- 
thing that  could  be  dropped  into  the  trench  and  burst  mig^t  kill 
or  wound  some  of  the  enemy,  which  meant  ddbit  on  their  side  of 
the  ledger  in  a  war  of  attrition  and  exhaustion.  The  higher  the 
angle  of  flight  the  more  likely  the  charge  actually  to  fall  into  the 
narrow  ditch  in  the  earth,  instead  of  breaking  its  force  against 
the  wall,  which  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  the  howitzer  with 
its  high  angle  of  flight  and  shorter  range  to  the  gun  with  its 
lower  trajectory  and  longer  range. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  limitation  to  the  amount  of  artillery  and 
the  quantities  of  explosives  serviceable  in  this  kind  of  warfare. 
No  one  of  the  armies  has  ever  had  anything  like  enough  shells. 
None  ever  can.  Five  hundred  guns  of  all  ranges  set  back  of  one 
another  from  3,000  to  20,000  yards'  range  to  a  mile  could  be 
placed,  or  225,000  for  the  western  front,  and  they  could  readily 
use  five  million  shells  a  day  in  this  contest  of  munitions  and 
manufacturing  resources. 

All  armies  had  to  conserve  their  ammunition,  and  in  parts 
of  the  line,  which  were  known  as  "quiet  comers,"  for  tactical 
reasons  the  stalemate  was  almost  peaceful,  either  side  holding  its 
fire  unless  the  oth^  became  restless.  But  between  the  trenches 
which  had  remained  in  the  same  position  for  many  months,  no 
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living  thing  was  visible  day  after  day  except  a  rabbit  or  a  field 
mouse  where  the  ground  birds  made  their  nests,  and  there  the 
piping  of  birds  joined  with  the  song  of  the  bullets.  Except  for 
occasional  snipers'  shots  at  the  sight  of  anything  moving  on  the 
enemy's  parapet,  the  day  wore  monotonously  on — ^when  to  expose 
the  head  for  half  a  minute  meant  death. 

Naturally  the  trenches  do  not  run  straight.  They  bend  in  and 
out  at  sharp  angles  in  order  to  localize  the  explosions  of  shells ; 
they  are  so  narrow  in  most  places  that  two  men  can  pass  with 
.  diflScully.  A  few  soldiers  are  on  guard,  the  rest  may  be  lying 
about  tiieir  dugouts  or  probably  engaged  in  building  new 
traverses  or  in  putting  up  new  layers  of  sandbags  or  deepening 
their  dugouts.  They  become  beavers  rather  than  warriors,  day 
laborers  with  spade  and  shovel  rather  than  knights.  There 
is  no  marching  and  countermarching;  they  have  no  use  for 
the  skirmish  drill  or  the  maneuver  ground.  Sharpshooters 
with  clamped  rifles  watch  for  a  target  patiently  as  fishermen 
for  a  bite. 

Back  from  the  first  line  trench  runs  a  winding  communication 
trench,  a  foot  or  more  deeper  than  the  average  man's  height  and 
the  turns  in  its  walls  stop  any  bullets  which  otherwise  might 
sweep  its  length  in  enfilade.  In  the  reserve  trenches  are  other 
men  in  burrows  who  have  not  even  the  excitement  of  sniping. 
They  do  nothing  but  wait  and  dig,  repairing  damages  wrought  by 
occasional  shells  on  dull  days. 

At  any  hour  the  enemy  may  suddenly  decide  to  attack  and 
th^  may  find  their  houses  pounded  down  about  tiieir  heads  and 
perhaps  half  of  a  company  wiped  out  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Then  other  communication  trenches  lead  back  until  finally  you 
are  in  the  open  country  out  of  the  range  of  bullets,  but  not 
outside  the  range  of  shells.  Here  the  munition  caissons  and  the 
transport  wagons  come  up  by  night  bringing  the  food  for  men 
and  guns  which  is  taken  up  to  the  hungry  mouths  under  the 
cover  of  darkness;  and  here,  on  an  average  day,  one  will 
occasionally  observe  the  passing  of  an  ambulance  with  its  green 
roof  and  sides  which  melts  it  into  the  road  and  the  landscape — 
and  processions  of  ambulances  when  there  is  battle.    All  the 
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detail  of  army  ^stence  is  as  precise  as  that  of  the  best  orgaBixed 
industrial  plant. 

As  you  walk  along  you  will  spy  at  intervals  a  hidden  battery, 
I^erhaps  in  a  house,  perhaps  in  a  hedge,  perhaps  in  a  group  of 
trees,  perhaps  beautifully  roofed  over  with  sod,  so  that  it  is 
invisible  from  the  air.  Tou  rarely  look  up  without  seemg  an 
aeroplane  flying  overhead.  When  there  is  action,  you  will  see 
many.  A  faint  pur  comes  out  of  the  heavens  and  two  planes 
are  seen  circling  as  they  exchange  bullets  from  tiieir  machine 
guns.  Another  plane  is  turning  to  the  rig^t  and  left  and  ducking 
to  avoid  the  thistle  blows  of  sm<^  which  burst  from  the  shrap- 
nel shells  fired  by  the  antiaircraft  guns. 

Follow  Ihe  course  of  the  long  procession  of  motor  trucks  which 
feed  the  army  and  you  arrive  at  one  of  the  great  supply  depots 
which  every  day  send  out  the  precise  quota  of  supplies'  that  ave 
needed,  with  every  motor  truck  having  its  schedule  and  keeping 
that  schedule  with  the  accuracy  of  a  first-class  passenger  train. 
Follow  the  ambulances  back  from  station  to  station,  where  the 
wounded  men  are  examined  to  see  if  tiiey  are  suffering  from  a 
hemorrhage  and  whether  they  are  able  to  stand  the  farther 
journey  and  do  not  need  an  immediate  operation,  and  you  are 
brought  to  the  immense  base  hospitals  in  a  closely  guarded  and 
well  ordered  camp  where  every  sanitary  tradition  known  to 
modem  life  is  absolutely  enforced.  One  of  these  hospitals  had 
twelve  thousand  beds  and  in  the  offensive  of  September  25,  1915, 
it  discharged  seven  thousand  patients  in  a  day. 

Soldiers  are  restricted  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  billets  and 
officers  themselves  must  have  passes  if  they  travel  outside  the 
region  occupied  by  their  battalions.  Everyone  is  a  policeman 
under  an  intricate  system  guarding  every  detail  of  army  secrets 
from  any  spy  and  from  ttiose  gallant  aviators  who  risk  antiair- 
craft gunfire  in  the  hope  of  bringing  home  some  information  to 
^eir  side. 

Never  has  the  Intelligence  Service  of  an  army  had  so  many 
secrets  to  guard ;  never  has  it  required  such  complicated  measures 
of  protection  against  espionage.  In  Napoleonic  times,  it  was 
enough  to  know  that  your  adversary  was  marching  a  hundred 
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thousand  men  along  paralld  roads.  This  your  cavaliy  scouts 
might  discover;  or  a  spy  who  had  crossed  the  froBitier  in  an 
unfrequented  place  might  be  watching  the  enemy's  anny  and 
counting  his  numbers  as  they  passed.  Now  the  frontier  is  an 
intact  line  of  trenches. 

The  spies  of  Richelieu's  day  have  been  surpassed  in  this,  our 
day — with  their  stories  3^  to  be  told.  Many  a  man  who  spoke 
the  enemy's  language  well  has  put  on  the  enemy's  uniform, 
joined  one  of  his  scouting  parties  between  the  trenches  in  the 
darkness,  entered  the  eneny's  trenches,  heard  all  the  talk  and 
slipped  back  to  his  own  lines  safely.  If  apprdiended,  his  fate 
was  certain — death. 

The  most  efficient  spy,  of  course,  is  the  one  wilii  militaiy  train- 
ing. He  knows  tibie  value  of  what  he  sees.  Usually  he  is  an 
officer  of  good  family  who  has  been  cashiered  for  gambling  or 
debt  and  takes  a  desperate  chance  out  of  patriotism  and  the  hope 
of  atonement.  Naturally,  the  easiest  route  for  spies  was  through 
Holland  and  Switzerland  which  became  the  gateway  of  passing 
spies  and  ihe  playground  of  espionage  and  counterespionage. 
Gradually  the  restrictions  tightened  for  all  neutral  travelers  from 
capital  to  capital,  while  none  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  zones 
of  the  armies,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  trenches. 

The  problem  of  the  Intelligence  Corps  is  much  like  that  of 
putting  the  parts  of  a  picture  puzzle  together.  A  line  from  a 
newspaper  in  one  part  of  the  world,  a  line  from  a  newspaper  in 
another  taken  in  connection  witii  a  photograph,  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  found  on  a  prisoner  or  a  fact  got  from  a  prisoner  by 
skillful  catechism,  might  develop  a  valuable  contributory  item. 
The  amount  of  information  procured  by  either  side  about  the 
other  was  only  less  amazing  to  the  outsider  than  how  it  was 
obtained.  Again,  events  revealed  amazing  ignorance.  Most 
baffling  and  most  secret  of  all  branches  is  this,  whose  work 
is  both  gaining  and  conserving  information,  and  just  as  pro- 
fessional, just  as  carefully  prepared  before  the  war  as  any  other. 

A  single  instance  illustrates  how  small  a  fact  may  be  of  value 
to  the  enemy.  A  certain  well  known  ''military  expert"  went 
out  to  British  headquarters  as  a  guest  of  a  general.    From  a 
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tower  in  the  square  of  a  small  town,  he  watched  a  certain 
action.  When  he  wrote  his  account  of  it,  it  was  submitted  to 
the  general  who  was  his  friend ;  and  the  general  carelessly  i)a88ed 
one  little  statement  which  no  Chief  of  Intelligence  of  any  army 
would  ever  have  passed  and  probably  no  correspondent  of  ex- 
perience would  have  had  the  temerity  to  submit  to  the  censor 
unless  he  wanted  to  be  responsible  for  the  death  of  men  who 
were  his  hosts  and  his  friends.  For  the  writer  stated  that  he 
saw  the  battle  from  this  tower. 

Now  the  London  papers  reach  Holland  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  where  they  are  seized  promptly  by  the  tentacles  of 
the  German  Intelligence  Service,  which  did  not  need  to  under- 
take any  ''picture  puzzle  work''  on  this  occasion.  It  was  plain 
as  day  that  this  tower  must  be  used  as  an  artillery  observation 
post  by  the  enemy.  From  there  he  could  see  the  fall  of  shells 
from  his  batteries  and  know  whether  they  were  ''on"  or  not. 
Out  of  the  blue  sky  the  next  morning,  came  a  German  artillery 
concentration  which  brought  the  tower  down  like  a  house  of 
cards,  and  many  British  soldiers  billeted  in  the  neighborhood 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

In  order  to  deepen  the  shroud  of  mystery  over  his  side  which 
bailies  the  enemy,  many  military  men  would  undoubtedly  make 
the  press  merely  the  herald  of  official  bulletins.  The  British 
Admiralty  carried  out  this  system  to  the  letter,  as  a  navy  may, 
better  than  an  army,  in  the  resistance  of  the  German  submarine 
campaign.  Thus  the  "Untersee-boots"  came  out  from  Kiel  or  Zee- 
brugge  and  disappeared  in  the  mists  of  the  North  Sea  with  no 
message  of  how  they  had  been  destroyed  when  they  never  re- 
turned. 

The  Intelligence  Service  in  common  with  army  transport  and 
the  sanitary  service  and  every  other  expert  branch  has  for  its 
object  the  conserving  of  the  lives  of  your  own  soldiers  and  the 
taking  of  those  of  the  enemy,  best  expressed  by  an  infantry 
attack  on  the  enemy's  trenches,  whether  to  gain  a  few  hundred 
yards  or  a  belt  of  eight  to  ten  miles  as  in  the  case  of  the  French 
attack  in  Champagne  in  September,  1915,  and  the  German  at- 
tack on  Verdun  in  February,  1916.    The  first  step  is  ihe  con- 
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oentration  of  batteries  for  artillery  preparation.  Gradually, 
these  guns  all  try  out  their  range  with  the  aero^^anes  spottmg 
the  fall  of  their  shells.  Then,  at  the  scheduled  minute  they  loose 
their  blasts  upon  the  front  line  trenches  which  are  to  be  taken. 
In  front  of  the  trenches,  of  course,  are  the  elaborate  barbed^ 
wire  entanglements.  These  are  often  twenty,  thirty  or  even 
forty  feet  deep.  Thare  may  be  more  than  one  series  of  entangle- 
moits  and  some  may  be  screened  in  some  fashion  or  other  from 
the  effects  of  artillery  fire.  Aside  from  these,  trrms  de  loup, 
pits  with  sharpened  sticks  to  impate  the  invader,  and  all  the 
other  devices  of  former  times  are  used — ^in  short,  every  obstacle 
fn»n  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  modem  machine  gun.  No  invader 
can  possibly  reach  the  enemy's  trench  to  contest  it  with  him 
until  tiiese  impedimenta  are  removed.  Thousands  of  short-cut 
plans  and  inventions  have  been  offered  for  cleaning  away  the 
barbed  wire  before  an  attack,  but  not  one  has  succeeded  because 
it  requires  that  whoever  is  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  or  remove 
the  obstruction,  must  be  submitted  to  murderous  grilling  ma- 
chine-gun and  rifle  fire.  Shrapnel  shells  with  their  sprays  of 
bullets  bursting  at  a  height  of  a  foot  above  ground  remain  the 
approved  method  of  cutting  barbed  wire.  If  the  barbed  wire  is 
not  destroyed,  the  men  in  the  charge  are  •Tiung  up'*  in  it,  as  the 
saying  is.  T^en  if  a  machine  gun  is  still  in  position  in  the 
enCTiy's  trench,  they  are  riddled  with  bullets  where  they  lie.  No 
form  of  death  could  be  more  pitiless  or  helpless  for  the  soldier 
than  this.    He  becomes  a  target  on  a  spit,  as  it  were. 

Granted  that  the  barbed  wire  is  swept  away  perfectly,  no 
charge  can  succeed  if  many  machine  guns  or  rifles  from  tiie 
trenches  are  playing  upon  it.  Then  men  simply  rush  into  a  spray 
of  bullets.  Therefore,  all  the  teeth  must  be  drawn  from  the 
trench  itself.  This  is  done  by  the  concentration  of  high-explosive 
shells  from  guns  of  larger  caliber,  mostly  howitzers,  which  burst 
in  the  earth,  tossing  up  great  fountains  of  dust,  burying  and 
smashing  the  machine  guns  and  driving  all  the  operators  into 
their  dugouts,  where  they  are  sometimes  buried  alive. 

Back  of  the  trench,  the  guns  of  smaller  caliber  which  destroy 
the  barbed  wire  place  a  **curtain  of  fire,**  as  it  is  called,  which 
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does  not  permit  the  enemy  to  escape  from  a  trench,  or  any 
reserves  to  come  to  his  assistance.  This  process  is  kept  up  for 
such  a  lensrth  of  time  as  is  deemed  sufficient.  At  a  given  moment, 
the  invader  charges,  often  protected  by  a  screen  of  smoke  which 
is  sent  out  from  his  own  trenches. 

As  the  burrowers  in  the  earth  crawl  from  the  parapets  and 
take  to  their  legs,  they  know  that  their  fate  is  almost  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  preparation  by  the  guns  rather  than  any 
effort  of  their  own.  Ahead  of  them  is  this  wall  of  smoke  and  dust 
from  the  explosions,  in  which  they  are  lost  to  the  observer.  Keep- 
ing units  together  and  protecting  them  is  as  difficult  as  ma- 
neuvering ships  in  a  fog.  The  delicate  problem  of  the  gunner 
is  to  protect  the  invader  just  as  far  forward  as  possible,  witii- 
out  putting  shells  into  his  own  men.  A  few  from  defective 
fuses  must  fall  short.  This  is  expected  and  is  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  a  charge ;  but  none  with  correct  fuses  and  dependable  powder 
should.  The  gunners  time  their  part  to  that  of  the  invader,  by 
lifting  their  fire  from  the  first  to  the  second  line  trench,  as  their 
own  men  are  entering  the  first. 

Granted  that  the  barbed  wire  is  cleared  and  the  men  enter  the 
enemy's  trench,  they  may  find  themselves  struggling  over  heaps 
of  dust  mixed  with  the  rags  of  sandbags,  splintered  timbers  and 
the  flesh  and  uniforms  of  their  enemy — at  first  see  not  a  single 
adversary.  They  will  be  instantly  due  for  heavy  shell  fire ;  and 
also  for  heavy  machine  gun  and  rifle  fire  from  the  second  line^ 
enemy  trench.  They  begin  to  dig  at  once  in  order  to  establish 
protection.     Out  of  this  wreckage  they  have  to  reverse  the  i 

enemy's  trench,  so  that  it  shall  face  toward  him.  This  becomes 
a  matter  of  desperate  effort  and  usually  it  is  in  the  course  of  this 
that  the  severest  casualties  are  suffered.  But  should  the  artillery 
destruction  of  the  trench  be  imperfect,  upon  entering  it  they 
mjty  still  take  the  enemy  by  surprise  in  his  dugouts.  In  that  case, 
bombs  in  hand,  at  the  doorways  of  these  cellars  they  demand 
surrender.  In  case  it  is  not  given,  they  throw  the  bombs  into 
the  dugout ;  for,  to  enter,  means  that  they  will  be  shot  down. 

Or,  upon  entering  the  trench,  they  may  meet  the  enemy's 
soldiers  running  out  of  their  dugouts  for  hand-to-hand  battle. 
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The  txaverses  are  bo  namyw  that  Uie  len^fth  of  tiie  rifle  makes  itB 
dxansy  weapon,  and  the  adversaries  in  modem  war,  whose  guns 
carry  twenty  miles,  engage  hand  to  band,  U£dng  knives,  bombs 
4aid  even  "fiheir  fists.  Witti  discarded  rifles  and  bombs  lying 
about  a  trench,  it  is  diflGicnlt  to  giine  quarter.  For  a  prisoner  who 
is  down  may  pick  up  a  rifle  or  a  bomb  and  turn  on  his  captor, 
it  is  not  famnan  savagory  so  iiroclii  as  conditionfi  that  has  made 
the  lighting  fio  grim.  Having  established  themselves  in  a  certain 
section  or  sections  of  ihe  trench^  naturally  the  new  occupants 
iiave  the  enemy  cm  their  right  and  left.  That  is,  on  one  side  of 
one  of  the  windiiig  traverses  will  be  a  Giermasi,  and  say  on  the 
other  side  a  Frenchman.  Neither  sees  the  other's  head,  for  both 
are  hidden  bdiind  liieae  waUs  of  eaorth.  If  one  starts  aromid 
tiie  comer,  it  means  a  bayonet  or  a  bullet  for  him. 

To  gain  ground  in  a  trench  requires  a  superior  supply  of 
bombs.  Any  smaH  package  that  will  contain  a  hi^  ex]ilosive 
would  serve  the  purpose.  Early  in  the  war,  bombs  were  made 
out  of  jam  tins  and  bottles  or  any  other  receptacle  whidi  could 
be  filled  with  an  explosive  and  set  off  by  a  fuse.  Later  on,  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  manufactured  bombs  in  great  quantities  ap- 
peared. Hiere  have  been  instances  of  five  thousand  being  used 
in  a  single  day  over  two  hundred  yards  of  trench.  After  throw- 
ing a  bomb  from  the  traverse,  the  offensive  follows  up  the 
explosion  by  rushing  along  the  traverse  and  catching  the  de- 
fender with  a  bayonet  while  he  is  hors  de  eambat  from  the  effect 
of  the  explosion.  While  this  orgy — diaracteristic  of  cave 
dwellers  battling  on  a  precipice  in  its  ferocity — is  proceeding,  all 
is  precision  at  the  rear.  As  the  caissons  bring  np  the  supplies  of 
ammunition,  the  green-curtained  motor  ambulances  speed  on  to 
the  hospital  with  the  wounded  and  the  mdhtary  police  direct  the 
congested  traffic  and  keep  watch  for  spies. 

VITAL     LESSONS 

War  is  force,  violence,  killing.  Whoever  tries  to  disguise  its 
character  is  a  poor  soldier  and  a  poorer  citizen.  If  you  would 
avoid  it,  and  if  you  would  prepare  for  it,  you  must  look  at  it  as 
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a  fact,  squarely  in  the  face.  Never  has  war  been  so  savage  as  it 
is  in  this  most  progressive  age  in  history.  We  had  popular 
education,  aseptic  surgery,  the  wireless,  and  antitoxin,  but 
war  came  nevertheless,  and  in  the  wake  of  Hague  con- 
ferences and  much  preaching  of  internationalism.  It  came  when 
the  nations  were  supposed  on  account  of  the  press  and  the  tele- 
graph to  have  been  farther  removed  from  parochialism  than  ever 
before,  when  more  people  in  every  nation  in  Europe  knew  the 
language  of  their  neighbors  than  ever  in  history. 

In  the  cave  dweller's  time,  combatants  used  a  stone  hatchet 
which  was  the  best  weapon  that  science  could  produce.  To-day 
by  land  and  sea  they  have  used  all  the  powers  of  destruction 
known  to  modem  man ;  all  the  scientific  brains  of  Europe  have 
been  at  the  disposal  of  commanders.  Yet  no  single  revolutionary 
invention  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  war.  The  idea  of 
the  gas  was  old.  Man  already  had  learned  to  fly.  Guns  have  been 
larger  and  shells  more  powerful,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 
Weapons  have  been  further  developed,  but  the  types  have  not 
changed. 

All  the  essential  lessons  which  the  Germans  applied  th^ 
learned  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The  line  of  trenches 
throughout  the  winter  of  1904-05  before  Mukden  were  much 
the  same  type  as  those  along  the  Aisne.  There  were  trenches 
in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  in  many  wars  before  that.  So  far  as  one  can  learn, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  invention  by  a  civilian  which  would 
have  been  of  any  use  to  the  British  navy  in  fighting  submarines. 
All  have  been  devised  and  applied  by  naval  experts  who  knew 
conditions.  No  profession  is  more  expert  than  soldiering  and 
none  is  older,  because  it  began  when  Cain  killed  Abel. 

War  being  the  ultimate  resort  of  force,  then  the  poet,  the 
dreamer,  the  scholar,  the  doctor  and  the  organizer  of  the  arts 
of  peace  may  succumb  to  the  bully  with  the  square  jaw,  the  low 
brow  and  flesh-tearing  incisors,  unless  the  civilized  man  uses 
his  resources  and  talents  to  make  weapons  which  are  stronger 
than  the  bully's  fist.  This  is  precisely  what  civilization  does 
in  order  to  protect  itself. 
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The  two  forces  which  were  really  prepared  for  this  war  were 
the  British  navy  and  the  German  army.  The  British  navy  has 
kept  command  of  the  seas  and  the  German  army  has  planted  its 
trenches  on  foreign  soil.  For  any  nation  which  is  separated 
from  other  nations  by  the  sea,  the  military  lesson  of  this  war 
is  that  the  sea  is  the  furst  line  of  defense.  You  will  escape  bloody 
trenches  at  home  if  you  never  allow  an  enemy  to  land.  He 
cannot  land  until  he  has  driven  your  navy  off  the  seas. 

Hie  other  lesson  is  that  a  nation  should  know  its  method  of 
defense  and  have  it  as  complete,  practicable  and  ready  as  the 
German  army  and  British  navies  were.  For  three  or  four  years, 
the  Belgians  saw  the  Germans  constructing  railroad  sidings  at 
Aix  and  making  their  preparations  for  the  blow  th^  struck.  Yet 
the  Belgians  did  not  modernize  their  forts,  or  adequately 
strengthen  their  army  for  defense.  If  to  the  staffs  of  England 
and  France  war  seemed  inevitable,  their  governments  refused  to 
be  convinced. 

Any  nation  which  is  considering  preparedness  for  national  de- 
fense must  have  a  national  policy.  It  must  know  what  it  is 
going  to  defend  and  how  it  is  going  to  defend  it.  The  British 
navy  was  built  for  the  specific  problem  of  eitiier  defeating  the 
German  navy  in  battle  or  keeping  it  fast  in  its  lair.  The  Ger- 
man army  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  the  invasion  of 
France  and  then  of  Russia;  the  French  army  for  defense  from 
Germany. 

Their  efficiency  was  not  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of  money, 
for  money  will  not  buy  defense.  It  requires  training,  organiza- 
tion, and  patriotism,  and  courage,  "vdiich  are  not  for  sale  in  the 
market  places  of  mankind. 

Until  this  war  the  opinion  among  English-speaking  peoples 
was  universal,  that  the  volunteer  system  was  the  best  method  of 
recruiting.  This  on  the  principle  that  the  man  who  offers  him- 
self to  fight,  fights  better  than  the  one  who  is  called  to  arms  by 
government  order.  Thus  England  raised  8,000,000  men.  But  to 
a  man  who  has  lived  much  with  armies,  it  seems  an  immoral 
method ;  it  means  hiring  men  to  fight  for  you.  One  man's  life  is 
just  as  valuable  to  him  as  another's.    It  is  the  final  sacrifice 
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which  he  makes  for  the  defense  of  his  country  or  his  home.  He 
should  make  it  himself  and  not  ask  others  to  make  it  for  him. 
Those  who  should  be  the  first  into  battle  are  the  men  of  wealth, 
of  position,  the  favored  ones.  They  owe  their  country  more  than 
the  others,  because  their  country  has  done  more  for  them. 

The  courage  which  every  Continental  army  has  exhibited  has 
forever  destroyed  the  idea  that  imiversal  service  weakens  the 
valor  of  an  army.  Millionaire  and  peasant,  nobleman  and  work- 
man fighting  side  by  side  in  the  ranks,  and  doing  all  the  drudgery 
of  the  trenches  in  common,  develop  a  democracy  which  means 
that  a  man  appreciates  his  fellow  man  for  his  own  sake. 

The  old  idea  that  wars  must  be  frequent  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
nation's  virility  has  also  been  disproved.  Universal  service  both 
in  France  and  Germany  through  forty  years  of  peace,  had  been 
an  important  influence  in  the  better  physical  development  of  the 
race,  which  led  to  the  fortitude,  precision,  md  courage  exhibited. 
At  the  same  time,  a  realization  of  the  seriousness  of  war  on  the 
part  of  all  mep,  because  they  knew  before  this  war  began  the 
punishing  effect  of  rifle  or  machine-gun  and  artillery  fire,  is  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  making  war  in  any  spasm  of  emotion. 

There  is  no  more  glory,  there  is  no  more  sport  to  war.  It  has 
become  scientific,  businesslike,  and  conmionplace.  Never  has  an 
unprepared  nation  been  so  helpless  against  the  prepared  as  to- 
day. The  American  Revolution  could  never  have  been  won  by 
untrained  levies  to-day  against  the  British  regulars  if  they 
possessed  modem  weapons.  Our  forefathers  had  their  fowling 
pieces,  taken  from  the  walls  in  the  days  when  the  cannon  fired  a 
solid  shot  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  there  were  few  cannon ; 
and  so  far  as  weapons  were  concerned,  they  were  almost  on  a 
level  with  their  enemy,  the  enemy's  only  superiority  being  that  of 
their  drill  and  organization.  Now  the  enemy  would  have  guns 
and  rifles  which  it  takes  many  months  to  make,  even  if  you  have 
the  plants. 

In  an  era  of  sanitation  and  bodily  cleanliness  and  popular 
•education,  it  has  been  shown  that  far  from  men  having  lost  their 
virility,  they  fought  far  better  than  the  so-called  ''strong'' 
and  primitive  man,  and  those  soldiers  of  former  ages  who  ''drank 
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hard  six  days  a  week  and  fought  like  the  devil  on  Sunday*'  and 
would  look  down  upon  this  age  as  effeminate.  Physically, 
mentally,  and  morally,  the  soldiers  who  sprang  to  arms  in  the 
beginning  of  this  war  were  superior  unquestionably  to  any  sol- 
diers who  have  ever  gone  into  any  war  in  Europe.  They  had 
more  skill,  more  courage,  more  determination.  Their  pride  was 
greater,  and  that  alone  made  them  more  gallant.  Those  who 
wanted  to  know  what  war  was  like,  to  have  the  experience  of 
their  first  baptism  of  fire,  soon  had  it  in  the  swift  processes  of 
mobilization  and  attack.  Then,  in  their  stubbornness,  they 
settled  down  to  the  long,  grim  business  of  seeing  through  a  task 
that  was  begun.  The  trenches  were  the  last  places  where  you 
would  hear  the  advocacy  of  war  as  war.  There  the  sentiment 
was.  simply  of  duty  that  must  go  on  until  a  decision  was  reached. 
Never  has  war  been  more  savagely  fought,  possibly  because 
the  modem  mind  reasons  that  war  being  force  and  violence  and 
killing,  this  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  limit.  Yet  never 
have  the  wounded  been  so  tenderly  cared  for,  never  has  the  hos- 
pital organization  been  so  complete.  Never  probably  in  the 
history  of  European  warfare  have  prisoners,  once  they  were 
taken,  been  so  well  treated.  In  other  wars  100,000  survivors  or 
so  returned  home  wh^i  the  struggle  was  over.  Here  millions  will 
go.  Every  home  will  either  have  its  dead  hero  or  its  living 
veteran.  These  are  the  men  who  will  rule  Europe  in  the  future. 
Behind  the  lines,  among  the  civilian  population,  the  war  has 
acted  as  a  scourge.  It  has  submerged  self  into  the  whole.  Fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  of  the  body  politic  has  been  cut  away 
to  the  muscle. 
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MAIN     MILITARY     FEATURES 

rpHE  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  summarize  briefly  the  main 
-^  military  phases  of  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  Great  War. 
To  do  this  it  is  perhaps  simplest  to  accept  the  unity  supplied  by 
the  three  major  campaigns  of  the  Central  Powers,  that  of  Ger- 
many against  France,  that  of  Austria  and  Germany  against 
Russia,  and  that  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bulgaria  against 
Serbia. 

There  is  no  intention  of  discussing  here  any  ethical  or  political 
considerations.  Certain  historical  details  are,  however,  of  real 
interest  and  value.  *  Thus  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  that  the  pres- 
ent conflict  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  earlier  coalition  wars 
of  Europe,  in  which  one  nation,  numerically  weaker,  has  sought 
to  impose  its  will  upon  a  group  of  nations  collectively  larger, 
richer,  and  potentially  capable  of  employing  greater  numbers  of 
men.  In  a  word,  the  present  war  is  a  pretty  accurate  repetition 
of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon  I,  with  Germany  playing 
the  French  role. 

Now  in  such  struggles  it  had  always  been  true,  and  German 
writers,  notably  Bemhardi,  insisted  it  would  be  true  of  any  future 
war,  that  the  single  chance  for  a  decisive  victory  for  the  smaller 
nation  lay  in  crushing  the  several  foes  before  they  were  able  to 
get  their  collective  strength  in  the  field,  while  the  superior  pre- 
paredness, training,  general  military  efficiency  of  the  smaller 
nation  still  enabled  it  to  put  the  superior  numbers  at  the  decisive 
point  at  the  crucial  moment. 
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This  whole  conception  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  a  glance  at 
the  familiar  and  classic  parallel  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In  1805 
Napoleon,  facing  a  European  coalition,  which  included  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  Austria,  and  was  bound  to  enlist  Prussia  ulti- 
mately, quite  as  the  present  anti-German  group  enlisted  Italy, 
had  to  solve  the  same  military  problan. 

Consider  what  he  did.  Breaking  his  camp  at  Boulogne,  which 
he  left  in  September,  1805,  he  sent  his  Grand  Army  into  southern 
Germany  and  against  Ulm.  On  October  20  he  captured  Mack's 
army  at  Ulm.  On  December  2  he  routed  the  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian armies  at  Austerlitz,  and  on  December  26  there  was  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Pressburg,  which  eliminated  Austria  frcmi  the  war. 
Prussia  now  intervening,  he  destroyed  the  Prussian  armies  at 
Jena  and  Auerstadt  on  October  14, 1806.  In  June,  1807,  he  com- 
pleted his  task  by  defeating  the  Russians  at  Friedland.  The 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  which  followed  immediately,  removed  Russia 
and  Prussia  from  the  fighting  line,  as  Austria  had  already 
been  removed.  Between  the  capitulation  of  Ulm  and  the 
victory  of  Friedland  there  intervened  nineteen  months.  More 
than  eighteen  have  now  passed  since  the  fall  of  Liege  in  the 
present  war. 

The  Peace  of  Tilsit  made  Napoleon  the  master  of  Europe  with 
only  Great  Britain  left  in  the  field  against  him.  The  subsequent 
military  and  political  history  which  led  to  Napoleon's  down- 
fall has  no  pertinence  in  the  present  discussion.  What  it  is 
essential  to  recognize  is  that  the  German  his^  command  in 
August,  1914,  approached  a  Napoleonic  problem  in  tiie  Na- 
poleonic fashion. 

In  German  quarters  there  had  been  before  the  war,  and  there 
has  been  since,  a  debate  as  to  the  comparative  advantage  of  mak- 
ing the  first  campaign  against  France  or  against  Russia,  llie 
fact  that  the  attack  on  France  failed  has  doubtless  contributed 
to  str^igthen  the  case  of  those  who  held  the  view  of  tiie  elder 
Moltke  and  advocated  an  eastern  offensive.  But  this  is  merely  an 
academic  discussion.  What  is  of  interest  to  us  now  is  to  recognize 
that  Germany  did  decide  to  attack  France,  that  she  did  direct 
against  the  republic  the  first  and  necessarily  the  greatest  blow 
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she  could  deliver.  It  was  not  until  April,  1915,  that  she  actually 
undertook  an  attack  upon  Russia,  and  then  the  prospect  of  a 
decisive  victory,  on  the  Napoleonic  order,  had  practically  dis- 
appeared. 

THE  ATTACK  UPON  PRANCE 

Turning  now  to  the  first  campaign,  the  attack  upon  France,  it 
is  to  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  the  German  purpose  was  to 
dispose  of  France  in  the  military  sense  for  the  period  of  the  war 
by  a  campaign  that  should  repeat  the  success  of  1870.  It  was 
essential  that  this  victory  should  be  achieved  before  France  could 
profit  by  Russian  activity  in  the  east  and  before  Great  Britain 
could  render  material  military  assistance  to  her  French  ally.  It 
was  equally  essential  that  the  blow  should  be  so  swift  and  heavy 
that  it  would  crush  the  French  before  they  could  equip  and 
organize  their  great  reserves,  for  whom,  thanks  to  legislative 
folly  and  pacifist  agitation,  there  was  lacking  equipment  and 
arms. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  task,  Germany  counted 
upon  her  superior  numbers,  the  greater  speed  of  her  mobilization, 
and  the  excess  of  her  population  over  France  to  give  her  a  de- 
cisive advantage.  She  counted  also  upon  her  advantage  in  heavy 
artillery  and  machine  guns,  on  her  organization  of  motor  trans- 
port, which  was  to  establish  new  records  in  invasion.  Only  in 
field  artillery,  in  the  now  famous  "seventy-fives,"  could  France 
claim  any  advantage. 

In  1870  Sedan  had  come  four  weeks  after  the  first  German 
troops  had  entered  France.  For  the  new  campaign  the  Germans 
allowed  six  weeks.  For  this  time  German  high  command 
reckoned  that  Russia  could  be  mobilized  in  the  east,  and  that 
any  incidental  Russian  success  in  East  Prussia  or  Silesia  would 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  tremendous  victories  to  be  won  in 
northern  France.  Paris  itself  would  be  a  sufiicient  counterprize 
for  Posen,  Breslau,  or  Cracow. 

The  time  limit,  however,  imposed  certain  other  conditions.  The 
Franco-German  frontier  from  Luxemburg  to  Switzerland  had 
been  transformed  into  one  long  barrier,  garnished  with  detached 
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forts  and  resting  upon  liie  firsk-dass  ftnrtresaes  of  Verdun,  Toul, 
Epinal,  and  Belfort  To  pierce  such  a  barrier  was  not  impos* 
sible,  but  to  break  through  in  three  weeks,  with  the  "^ole  Frendi 
army  before  the  forts  and  the  shortness  of  the  front  offering  tha 
Germans  no  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  their  superior 
numbers,  was  recognized  as  next  to  impossible. 

There  was  left  the  roads  through  Belgium  and  Luxemburg*  To 
come  this  way  Germany  had  for  more  than  a  decade  been  con- 
structing strategic  railways  leading  from  the  Rhine  and  Mooelle 
valleys  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  double-track  roads  that  served  in  a 
desolate  country,  but  were  provided  with  all  the  necessary  mt^ 
chinery  for  detraining  thousands  of  soldiers. 

Belgium  might  not  consent  to  suffer  this  invasion  of  her  terri- 
tory, but  the  Belgian  army  was  negligible,  and  the  German  heavy 
artillery  was  known  to  be  adequate  to  dispose  of  12ie  antiquated 
forts  of  Namur  and  Liege  with  brief  delay*  Once  the  Germans 
had  passed  the  Mouse  and  deployed  upon  the  Belgian  plain,  they 
could  turn  south  and  pass  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier,  which  was 
destitute  of  real  defenses,  the  few  fortresses  being  obsolete^  and 
thence  the  road  ran  down  to  Paris  clear  and  open. 

Conceivably  Great  Britain  might  make  the  Belgian  invasion  a 
cause  for  joining  France.  But,  again,  the  British  army  was 
small,  there  was  the  gravest  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  sent 
to  the  Continent  at  all,  and  even  if  it  came,  it  would  not  rer 
dress  the  balance  between  the  French  and  German  armies.  Such 
being  the  case,  as  German  high  command  saw  it,  Belgium  was 
summoned,  and  refusing,  was  attacked,  the  German  armies 
passing  the  Belgian  frontier  in  the  direction  ol  Li^;e  on 
August  4,  1914.  the  day  on  which  Germany  declared  war 
upon  France,  and  the  forty-fourtib  anniversary  of  the  invasion 
of  France  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

FROM     THE     MEUSE     TO     THE     MARNE 

To  grasp  the  main  circumstances  of  the  opening  campaign  it  is 
simplest  to  think  of  the  whole  German  invading  forces  as  oont- 
prising  one  army.     The  right  of  this  army  under  Kluck  and 
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Bittaw  eaara  west  through  Belgium  hy  Brussels  and  Namur, 
awinging  sontik  after  the  Belgians  were  disposed  of,  and  leaving 
a  guard  to  eortain  the  Belgian  arm3r  which  had  retreated  cm 
Antwerp^  The  center  moved  southwest  through  the  Belgian 
Ar^mies  and  Luxemburg,  enteaing  France  between  Longwy  and 
Givet  on  tiie  Meuse.  The  left  moved  from  Metz  and  Strassburg, 
attempting  to  force  the  French  barrier  line  betwen  Toul  and 
Epinal.  The  center  was  commanded  by  the  German  Crown 
Prince,  Albert  of  Wtirttemberg,  and  Hansen,  the  left  hy  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  and  Heeringen.  Smaller  forces  operaJ> 
iner  in  Upper  Alsaee  played  little  real  part  in  the  operations. 

Taking  op  first  the  German  right:  It  did  not  begin  its  real 
advance  until  August  12,  1914  Liege  had  been  captured  on 
August  7,  the  last  fort  fell  on  August  15.  Meantime  the  Geiv 
mans  pushed  a  heavy  screen  of  cavalry  forward,  and  there  was 
steady  skirmishing  between  liege  and  Brussels,  which  was  mag^ 
Bified  into  battles  and  German  defeats.  In  point  of  fact.  Urn 
Belgian  army  was^  rapidly  pushed  back,  and  once  the  main  Ger- 
man advance  began,  it  fled^  to  Antwerp. 

Khick  took  Brussels  on  August  18,  1914,  and  turned  sou&^ 
meeting  ihe  first  serious  resistance  at  Mons.  Bfilow,  moving 
aeross  Ute  Meuse  at  Huy,  took  Namnr  on  August  23,  1914,  and 
his  troops  fought  at  Charleroi,  while  those  of  Hansen  foreed 
a  passage  of  tiie  Meuse  south  of  Namur.  The  French  wei^e 
beaten  at  Charteroi,  and  tiie  Britirii  while  the  battle  of  Mons 
was  still  undecided,  were  forced  to  retreat,  because  Billow's 
success  in  taking  Namur  had  imperiled  the  whole  allied  left 
fiank. 

Because  he  delayed  his  retreat  too  long.  Sir  John  French  was 
immediately  threatened  with  destruction,  Kluck  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  on  his  flank,  while  sending  superior  numbers 
against  his  front.  For  a  week  there  was  grave  danger  that 
the  Germans  would  be  able  to  destroy  the  British  and  intervene 
between  tibe  French  left  and  the  city  of  Paris.  At  Cambrai  on 
the  25th,  British  destruction  seemed  imminent,  but  the  British 
just  managed  to  win  clear,  and  French  troops  coming  up  on 
their  exposed  flank  by  September  1,  they  were  safe. 
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The  French  center  had  essayed  an  offensive  into  the  Ardennes 
at  the  moment  the  battle  of  Charleroi  was  beginning.  They  had 
met  with  swift  and  heavy  defeat  near  Neufchateau,  and  had 
come  back  across  the  Meuse  near  Sedan,  but  here  they  rallied 
and  held  their  line  until  the  general  retreat  began.  Henceforth 
the  French  armies  from  the  left  to  the  right  were  not  seriously 
threatened  until  the  final  struggle  at  the  Mame. 

But  the  right  under  De  Castelnau  had  suffered  a  severe  defeat. 
It  had  opened  the  campaign  by  a  series  of  victories  which  had 
carried  the  main  force  into  German  Lorraine  as  far  as  Saarburg 
on  the  railroad  from  Metz  to  Strassburg.  To  the  south  M&lhau- 
sen  had  been  taken,  lost,  and  recaptured.  But  in  the  third  week  in 
August  the  main  army  had  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle  that 
nearly  ended  in  rout,  had  evacuated  all  German  territory  and 
fallen  back  upon  Nancy.  Only  here  was  it  able  to  stand.  But 
its  stand  was  one  of  the  important  battles  of  the  western  war 
and  a  contributory  cause  to  the  subsequent  victory  at  the  Mame. 
By  this  victory  the  eastern  barrier  was  held  and  the  German 
effort  to  isolate  Verdun  and  Toul  blocked.  Some  of  the  most 
terrible  fighting  of  the  war  took  place  here,  and  the  Germans, 
fighting  under  the  eye  of  the  Kaiser  suffered  colossal  losses. 

In  the  last  days  of  August  Joffre  had  to  make  his  great 
decision.  His  right  was  holding  before  Nancy,  and  was  soon  to 
make  a  successful  advance,  clearing  most  of  eastern  Lorraine. 
His  center,  stretched  across  the  Champagne  country  from  the 
Argonne  to  the  Oise,  had  recovered  from  early  reverses  and 
won  several  considerable  local  counteroffensives,  notaUy  at 
Guise.  But  his  left  was  still  shaky,  his  reserves  were  not  yet 
up  and  his  reconcentration  was  incomplete.  Should  he  risk  all 
now,  or  take  his  army  back  until  his  left  rested  upon  Paris?  To 
do  this  latter  would  be  to  surrender  more  French  territory,  but 
it  would  mean  a  further  exhaustion  of  the  Germans,  a  further 
increase  in  his  numbers.  The  morale  of  his  troops  was  un- 
shaken. He  had  suffered  defeats,  but  merely  incidental  defeats, 
the  real  test  had  not  yet  come. 
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THE     BATTLE     OF     THE     MARNE 


Joffre  dedded  to  continue  his  retreat,  and  took  his  army  south 
of  the  Mame,  his  left  formed  by  the  British  resting  upon  the 
forts  of  Paris,  behind  which  he  had  massed  a  new  army,  his 
center  stretching  between  Paris  and  Verdun,  his  kit  along  the /  x  /c, v  7 
barrier  line  from  Verdun  to  Switzerland.  The  German  armies, 
already  worn  down  by  their  exertions  and  their  losses,  were 
BOW  to  be  attacked  by  their  foe,  whom  they  regarded  as  already 
vanquished. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  was  fought  north- 
east of  Paris  along  the  Ourcq,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  local 
battle.  Eluck  had  marched  past  the  Frendi  capital,  going  south 
along  its  eastern  front  and  leaving  only  small  guards  to  cover 
his  rear  and  flank.  He  had  before  him  the  British  and  on  his 
flank  the  new  Paris  army,  of  tiie  existence  of  which  he  was 
totally  ignorant.  In  Joffre^s  strategy  this  army  was  to  strike 
east  while  .the  British  struck  north,  together  fhey  were  to 
act  like  the  two  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Between  them 
Khick  was  to  be  destroyed  and  his  rout  would  expose  the  flank 
and  rear  of  all  the  German  forces  in  France. 

The  French  struck  with  great  promptnesj§,  but  the  British 
failed  to  move  quickly  enough.  Kluck  extricated  himself  from 
between  the  blades  with  supreme  generalship,  brought  his  main 
force  back  against  the  French,  borrowing  a  corps  from  BtLlow 
and  presently  the  French  were  driven  back  upon  Paris.  British 
slowness  had  wrecked  the  master  stroke  of  Joffre's  strategy. 

But  in  ihe  center  the  situation  was  changing.  Joffre  had 
issued  his  famous  order  to  attack  upon  September  5.  The  Paris 
army  under  Manoury  had  struck  on  the  6th,  and  the  French  offen- 
sive had  steadily  communicated  itself  from  west  to  east  along 
the  whole  line,  tiiat  is,  to  the  British  army,  then  to  the  armies  of 
Franchet  d'Esp^rey,  of  Foch,  of  De  Langle  de  Gary,  of  Sarrail. 
In  tile  French  center  about  September  9,  General  Foch,  com- 
■landing  still  another  new  army,  had  begun  his  attack.    By  a 

of  operations,  which  remain  the  most  brilliant  of 
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the  war,  he  flung  a  portion  of  the  Germans  before  him  into  the 
marshes  of  St.  Gond  and  routed  the  remainder.  In  this  field 
the  Germans  now  began  a  retreat  which  was  abnost  a  rout. 
Meantime,  further  to  the  east,  Sarrail,  holding  Verdun,  had 
begun  to  attack  the  crown  prince,  who  was  in  difficulty. 

Foch's  success  was  decisive,  Kluck  and  Billow  began  their 
retreat,  leaving  their  own  fights  undecided.  Hausen,  who  faced 
Foch,  was  removed  in  disgrace,  and  his  army  now  in  bad  shape, 
went  back  to  Ch&lons  and  then  to  the  Rheims-Argonne  district. 
The  crown  prince  with  difficulty  drew  his  forces  out  of  the 
lower  Argonne  and  north  of  Verdun.  The  French  victory  in 
Lorraine  had  also  become  absolute,  and  the  Germans  were  back 
on  the  frontier. 

But  there  was  lacking  to  the  French  the  numbers  and  the 
strength  to  make  their  victory  conclusive.  They  had  been  out- 
numbered at  the  moment  of  victory,  their  twenty-two  corps 
facing  twenty-seven  at  the  Mame,  900,000  at  most  against 
1,200,000.  The  fall  of  Maubeuge  had  released  fresh  German 
troops,  who  came  south,  and,  reenforcing  Kluck,  enabled  him  to 
stand  at  the  Aisne.  The  German  front  was  reconstituted, 
running  from  the  Oise  at  Noyon  to  Metz  and  the  deadlock  was 
about  to  begin,  had  in  fact  begun. 

The  remainder  of  the  western  campaign  requires  little  com- 
ment. There  now  followed  that  operation,  well  described  as 
"the  race  to  the  sea."  The  French  coming  east  around  the 
right  flank  of  the  Germans  north  of  Noyon  attempted  to  reach 
their  rear  at  St.  Quentin  and  turn  them  out  of  France.  The 
Germans  endeavored  to  extend  their  line  westward  to  the  sea 
and  thus  secure  their  flank  and,  in  addition,  take  possession  of 
the  whole  French  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  to  Belgiimi. 

Neither  side  succeeded.  Instead  a  line  was  erected  from  the 
Oise  due  north  to  the  German  Ocean  at  Nieuport,  which  became 
the  new  battle  front.  Antwerp  fallen,  the  Germans  made  a 
supreme  effort  to  shorten  and  straighten  their  line  by  attacking 
the  British  and  Belgians,  who  now  occupied  the  extreme  left  of 
the  allied  forces  between  Nieuport  and  La  BassSe,  along  the 
Yser  and  about  Ypres.   This  struggle  lasted  for  nearly  a  month. 
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and  was  desperate  in  the  extsreme.  For  the  British  it  was  a 
gigantic  repetition  of  Waterloo,  and  they  were  again  asked  to 
hold  a  position,  not  now  for  hours,  but  for  days,  under  heavy 
Iit^essure,  and  in  the  face  of  odds  such  as  Napoleon  did  not  possess 
in  the  earlier  conflict.  In  the  end  the  line  held,  German  approach 
to  tiie  Channel  was  blocked,  and  by  Decembw  1  the  western  war 
had  dropped  to  trench  fighting  which  still  persiste  along  One 
lines  that  had  been  substantially  occupied  in  November,  1914. 

GERMAN     FAILURE 

Such  fariefly  was  the  history  of  the  first  German  venture, 
the  effort  to  dispose  of  France.  So  far  as  ite  main  object  was 
concerned  it  failed  absolutely.  It  failed  because  Joffre  met  the 
German  thrust  with  a  parry  which  turned  it  aside.  French 
military  power  was  not  destroyed,  it  was  not  even  shaken. 
France  was  not  eliminated  by  a  crushing  defeat  as  Austria  had 
been  rfiminated  at  Austerlitz  in  a  similar  conflict. 

The  victory  had  been  won  because  Joffre  had  delibwately  held 
his  forces  in  hand  and  avoided  a  decisive  issue,  until  he  had 
fareagfat  the  Germans  to  his  own  battle  field.  He  had  avoided 
a  German  net  which  might  lun^  encircled  a  portion  of  his  armies, 
as  Bazaine  had  been  encircled  at  Metz ;  he  had  declined  to  con- 
iflder  political  conditions  and  fight  as  MacMahon  had  been 
oompelled  to  fitght  at  Sedan.  With  inferior  numbers,  with  smaller 
resources  in  heavy  artillery  and  transport,  with  a  handicap  of 
inferior  mibordinates,  who  in  Alsace  and  in  fhe  Ardennes,  as 
wen  as  at  Charieroi,  had  by  their  incompetence  imperiled  his 
first  plans,  he  had  won  a  campaign.  That  tiie  success  was  not 
eonchisive  cannot  be  diarged  to  him.  Sir  John  French's  failure 
along  the  Grand  Morin,  as  other  critics  assert,  or  Manoury's 
excess  of  seal  at  tiie  Ourcq,  by  enabling  Kluck  to  avoid  Joffre's 
embrace,  possibly  saved  the  Germans  from  a  general  disaster. 

The  Battle  of  the  Mame  denied  Germany  the  continental 
supremacy  which  Austerlitz  prepared  for  Napoleon.  It  saved 
France,  gave  Great  Britain  time  to  raise  her  volunteer  armies, 
mobilize  her  industries.    To  win  it  France  had  put  in  her  last 
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ounce  of  available  strength,  and  there  was.needed  for  her,  too, 
time  to  reorganize  her  armies,  and  prepare  to  conduct  a  long 
war.  She  was  not  able  and  she  has  not  yet  been  able  to  turn 
Germany  out  of  that  twenty-fifth  of  French  area,  which  Ger- 
many holds,  and  has  held  since  October,  1914. 

But  in  every  sense  this  Battle  of  the  Mame  was  one  of  the  few 
really  decisive  battles  of  all  human  history.  It  was  a  French 
victory,  organized  by  French  genius  and  won  by  French  soldiers. 
The  British  contribution  was  slight,  just  as  the  British  num^ 
bers  were  insignificant.  It  was  not  due  to  Belgian  resistance, 
as  has  been  so  frequently  asserted  in  the  past,  and  the  determine 
ing  phase  was  the  wonderful  fight  of  Foch  at  Champenoise,  after 
the  Paris  army  had  failed  against  Kluck. 

AGAINST     RUSSIA 

The  character  of  the  German  operations  against  Russia  in  the 
opening  days  of  the  war  was  determined  by  the  decision  to  attack 
France.  Necessarily  all  troops  save  that  minimum  which  repre- 
sented the  barest  margin  of  safety  were  sent  to  the  west  and  there 
was  left  to  a  small  force  the  duly  of  defending  the  East  Prussian 
marshes.  Germany  counted  upon  the  slowness  of  Russian 
mobilization  to  give  her  six  weeks  of  immunity  on  her  eastern 
frontier.  She  expected  in  that  time  to  dispose  of  France,  and 
she  believed  that  at  the  end  of  it  Russia  would  still  be  engaged 
in  concentrating  her  masses.   Both  calculations  were  wrong. 

But  the  main  reliance  of  Germany  in  the  east  was  Austria, 
whose  whole  force,  save  for  one  or  two  corps  borrowed  by 
Germany  to  defend  Alsace  and  four  corps  sent  against  Serbia, 
was  available  for  the  invasion  of  Russian  Poland.  If  Austria 
could  organize  a  resistance  that  would  last  for  six  weeks,  Ger- 
many was  prepared  to  do  thei  rest.  This  she  expected  of 
Austria,  and  again  her  calculations  were  wrong. 

A  glance  at  the  map  serves  to  explain  the  opening  moves  in 
the  eastern  campaign.  Russian  Poland  projects  into  Austro- 
German  territory,  and  is  nearly  encircled  by  German  East 
Prussia  and  Austrian  Galicia.  Russian  mobilization  had  there- 
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fore  to  take  place  not  at  the  frontier,  but  behind  tlie  Vistula  and 
the  armies,  onoe  concentrated,  advanced  from  the  Niemen,  west 
of  Kovno,  from  Warsaw,  from  Brest-Litovsk  on  tiiie  Bug  and 
from  the  Rowno-Dubno-Lutsk  fortresses  west  of  Kiev.  Thus  Ihe 
military  as  contrasted  with  the  poUtical  frontier  of  Russia  was 
bdiind  the  Vistula,  the  Niemen  and  the  Bust. 

The  Austro-German  plan  contemplated  a  defensive  fifl^t  on 
Ihe  north,  in  East  Prussia,  and  an  offensive  campaign  from  the 
south,  aimed  at  Lublin  and  Brest-Litovsk.  The  Russians  on 
their  side  planned  an  immediate  invasion  of  East  Prussia  from 
Warsaw  and  Kovno  and  a  far  more  considerable  offensive  into 
Galicia  from  the  Rumanian  boundary  to  Rowno.  llie  objective 
of  the  northern  operation  was  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
Prussia  east  of  the  Vistula,  that  of  the  soutiiem  the  capture 
of  Lemberg  and  the  conquest  of  all  Galicia.  Combined,  these  two 
movements  would  abolish  the  Polish  salient  and  give  the  Rus- 
sian right  flank  the  protection  of  the  Baltic,  the  left  the  cover 
of  the  Carpathians.  Only  then  could  there  be  any  safe  advance  by 
the  center  through  Poland  upon  Posen  and  Breslau  and  thence 
upon  Berlin. 

Russian  mobilization  was  more  rapid  than  Russia's  allies 
could  have  hoped  for  and  it  wholly  confounded  the  Germans. 
While  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  was  still  two  wedos  off  Russian 
forces  were  sweeping  west  from  the  Niemen  and  approaching 
Ednigsberg,  a  second  army  was  striking  nortib  from  Warsaw. 
East  Prussian  populations  were  fleeing  before  the  invaders  and 
a  German  disaster  seemed  imminent. 

The  genius  of  Hindenburg,  who  now  appeared  upon  the 
eastern  battle  ground,  saved  the  situation.  Gathering  in  all  his 
available  forces  and  leaving  the  Russian  army  cmning  from 
the  Niemen  almost  unopposed,  he  caught  the  Warsaw  army  in 
the  swamps  about  the  frontier  in  the  last  days  of  August  and, 
thanks  to  his  generalship  and  heavy  artillery,  destroyed  a  Rus- 
sian army.  Tannenberg  was  a  great  victory  and  it  saved  East 
Prussia.  The  Niemen  army  had  to  retreat  rapidly  to  escape 
destruction.  At  the  time,  it  was  asserted  that  the  Russian  in- 
vasion had  compelled  the  Germans  to  draw  ui)on  their  western 
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front  to  meet  the  thrust  and  thus  to  weaken  their  armies  in 
advance  of  the  decisive  battle.  This  is  not  now  believed  to  be 
true,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  drew  reserves  who  might 
otherwise  have  gone  to  the  west  or  to  the  south. 

Tannenberg  was  a  victory  which  filled  the  world  with  its 
splendor,  but  it  merely  disguised  for  the  moment  the  far  more 
considerable  Austrian  disaster  to  the  south.  One  Austrian  army 
had  crossed  the  frontier  and  approached  Lublin,  another  had 
advanced  east  from  Lemberg.  Upon  the  Lemberg  army  the 
full  weight  of  the  Russian  thrust  now  fell  and  the  army  was 
promptly  routed,  driven  through  Lemberg  and  west  of  the  San 
or  across  the  Carpathians.  The  force  that  had  approached 
Lublin  was  thus  left  in  the  air  and  succumbed  to  a  series  of 
disasters,  which  culminated  in  the  terrible  defeat  of  Rawa-Ruska. 
Meantime  the  Austrian  troops,  which  had  invaded  Serbia  were 
routed  in  the  Battle  of  the  Jedar,  which  preceded  the  other 
Austrian  disasters  and  was,  in  fact,  the  first  considerable 
triumph  for  the  Allies  in  the  whole  war. 

AUSTRIAN     PERIL 

Austria  was  now  in  dire  straits  and  her  whole  military  structure 
seemed  on  the  point  of  crumbling.  Russian  armies  flowed  west 
through  Galicia  and  approached  Tamow,  Przemysl  was  isolated, 
tens  of  thousands  of  prisoners,  innumerable  guns  and  vast 
quantities  of  stores  fell  to  the  victors.  While  the  great  German 
attack  upon  France  was  failing,  Russia  seemed  on  the  point  of 
achieving  against  Germany's  ally  what  Germany  had  failed  to 
achieve  against  France. 

Germany  was  now  compelled  to  intervene.  At  the  moment 
when  she  was  organizing  her  final  effort  in  the  west  and  sending 
her  best  troops  to  hack  their  way  to  Calais,  she  had  to  divert  other 
troops  to  the  east.  Hindenburg  undertook  a  new  offensive,  this 
time  from  the  Silesian  frontier,  and  pushed  with  great  rapidity 
to  the  very  suburbs  of  Warsaw.  He  only  failed  by  a  narrow 
margin,  Siberian  troops  coming  up  just  in  time  to  save  the  Polish 
capital,  and  Hindenburg,  now  outnumbered,  conducted  a  swift 
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and  orderly  retreat  to  tiie  frontier.  But  his  intervention  had 
disorganized  the  Russian  campaign  in  Galicia  and  Russian  armies 
there  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  and  send  reenforcements 
north. 

Hindenburg's  retreat  was  a  signal  for  a  fresh  Russian 
advance)  this  time  the  czar's  forces  reached  the  gates  of  Cracow 
and  began  to  crowd  through  the  Carpathian  passes  and  sweep 
down  into  the  Hungarian  Plain.  Przemysl  was  again  invested, 
Russian  troops  for  the  first  time  entering  German  territory 
west  of  the  Vistula.  It  was  necessary  for  Germany  to  intervene 
again. 

This  time  Hindenburg  was  more  successful.  He  had  retreated 
upon  Cracow  and  Breslau;  gathering  up  his  armies  he  trans- 
ported them  rapidly  to  the  north  by  strategic  railways,  brought 
them  back  into  Poland  south  of  the  Vistula,  interposed  between 
the  Russians  and  Warsaw  and  very  nearly  repeated  at  Lodz 
his  great  success  of  Tannenberg.  But  this  time  the  Russians 
after  desperate  fighting  won  clear,  and  fell  back  to  the  lines 
in  front  of  Warsaw,  which  they  were  to  hold  for  so  many 
months.  At  the  same  time  they  retreated  in  Galicia  from  before 
Cracow  to  Tamow  and  stood  behind  the  Dunajec  River.  Austria 
was  saved  again,  but  having,  in  her  extreme  peril  recalled  some 
of  her  corps  from  an  army  engaged  in  a  new  invasion  of  Serbia, 
that  army  was  routed  and  well-nigh  destroyed. 

GERMANY'S     SECOND     OFFENSIVE 

From  December  to  April  the  eastern  campaign  lacked  decisive 
circumstances.  In  tiie  north  Hindenburg  won  a  new  and 
splendid  victory  at  the  Mazurian  Lakes,  expelling  a  Russian  army 
which  had  renewed  the  invasion  of  East  Prussia.  In  the  south 
the  Russians  steadily  pushed  the  Austrians  back  into  tiie  Car- 
pathians, took  Przemysl  with  more  than  125,000  prisoners,  and 
as  spring  came  seemed  on  the  point  of  crowning  the  Carpathians 
and  descending  into  the  Hungarian  Plain. 

But  the  Germans  were  already  organizing  tiieir  second  great 
offensive.   Th^y  were  raising  new  armies,  collecting  fresh  stores 
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of  ammunition  and  preparing  for  a  thrust  against  Russia  as 
gigantic  as  that  against  France,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
eliminating  Russia  from  the  war.  There  was  no  longer  any 
chance  of  a  Napoleonic  success  in  Europe.  But  if  Russia  were 
eliminated,  they  could  still  hope  to  win  a  peace  that  might  leave 
them  Belgium.  Some  portion  of  their  plans  was  spoiled  almost 
as  the  spring  campaign  opened,  by  the  entrance  of  Italy  on  the 
Allies'  side,  but  Italy  came  too  late  to  save  Russia  from  the 
disasters  that  had  begun. 

The  German  plan  of  campaign  was  simple.  Hindenburg  was 
to  strike  east  and  south  from  East  Prussia  at  the  Russian  lines 
along  the  Niemen-Bobr-Narew.  Mackensen,  having  pushed 
the  Russians  out  of  Galicia,  was  to  strike  north  through  Lublin 
and  toward  Brest-Litovsk.  A  new  army  was  to  invade  Cour- 
land  and  aim  at  Riga.  It  was  the  German  hope  that  the  main 
Russian  masses  would  be  caught  and  enveloped  by  Hindenburg 
and  Mackensen,  that  Poland  would  be  taken  and  all  its  garrisons, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  military  power  be  destroyed. 

The  first  blow  fell  at  Gorlice  in  Galicia  in  the  last  days  of 
April.  Mackensen,  furnished  with  the  greatest  train  of  artillery 
war  had  ever  seen,  burst  through  the  Russian  lines  along  the 
Dunajec,  destroyed  Dmitrieff's  army,  which  faced  him,  almost 
captured  the  Russian  Carpathian  forces  and  drove  the  Russians 
rapidly  beyond  the  San,  retook  first  Przemysl  and  then  Lemberg, 
thus  clearing  all  but  a  comer  of  Galicia. 

The  main  German  and  Austrian  armies  were  then  sent  north 
toward  Brest-Litovsk,  while  Hindenburg  began  his  thrust  by 
attacking  Ossowetz  and  the  Niemen-Bobr-Narew  barrier  of 
forts.  By  this  time  the  world  knew  that  Russian  ammunition 
had  failed  and  for  many  weeks  the  possibility  of  a  tremendous 
Russian  disaster  existed.  Step  by  step  the  Russianis  were  pushed 
back.  The  fall  of  Warsaw  was  assured  in  July  and  it  was  not 
until  August  that  the  escape  of  the  Russian  garrison  was  certain. 
The  same  problem  was  raised  about  Kovno  and  Brest-Litovsk, 
but  again  the  Russians  won  clear.  Late  in  August  the  final  net 
of  the  Germans  about  Vilna  was  drawn,  but  for  the  last  time 
the  Russians  eluded  it 
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And  with  the  battle  of  Vilna  the  German  eastern  campaign 
practically  ends.  In  the  north  the  Russians  held  Riga  and  the 
Dwina  line,  in  the  center  they  were  behind  the  great  marshes  of 
Pinsk,  to  the  south  they  were  behind  the  Styr  and  Stripa,  still 
holding  Rowno,  still  clinging  to  a  comer  of  Galicia.  They  had  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners  and  many  guns.  All  of  Rus- 
sian Poland,  most  of  Courland,  and  much  other  territory  had 
been  surrendered.  But  they  had  kept  their  armies  intact  and 
were  once  more  in  line. 

In  so  far  as  the  German  campaign  had  been  designed  to  free 
Austrian  soil  and  relieve  the  pressure  upon  Austrian  and  German 
fronts  in  the  east,  it  had  been  a  shining  success.  It  had  served, 
too,  to  restore  German  prestige  in  the  Balkans.  But  it  had  come 
too  late  to  keep  Italy  out,  and  it  had  not  eliminated  Russia. 

Unless  the  Germans  were  prepared  to  repeat  the  fatal  Na- 
IK>leonic  march  upon  Moscow,  there  was  now  nothing  for  them 
to  do  but^  abandon  their  eastern  campaign  for  the  winter,  to  dig 
in  and  hold  until  the  spring  permitted  new  operations.  But  this 
offered  to  the  Russians  a  period  of  recuperation  and  rest.  In  the 
spring  they  would  have  new  armies  and  fresh  artillery.  These 
circumstances  were  the  measure  of  the  German  failure  in  their 
second  offensive.  In  their  first  th^  had  set  out  to  dispose  of 
France  and  had  suffered  defeat  at  the  Mame.  In  the  second  they 
had  undertaken  to  put  Russia  out,  and  after  a  long  series  of 
victories,  Russia  had  escaped  and  was  now  beyond  their  grasp. 

From  the  military  point  of  view  the  Russian  failure  was  even 
more  serious  than  the  French,  because  it  came  a  year  later,  and 
at  the  hour  when  the  superior  numbers  and  resources  of  the 
enemies  of  Germany  were  already  beginning  to  tell. 

THE     THIRD     GERMAN     OFFENSIVE 

The  two  preceding  German  campaigns  had  been  based  on 
purely  military  considerations.  The  first  was  a  true  Napoleonic 
conception  designed  to  grasp  a  Napoleonic  opportunity.  The 
second  was  partly  imposed  upon  Germany  by  Russian  success 
and  Austrian  failure.   There  was  no  longer  a  question  of  destroy- 
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ing  the  oppon^its  in  order,  it  was  a  question  of  eliminating  one 
and  then  finding  a  basis  for  peace  with  the  others.  The  third 
German  campaign,  that  in  the  Balkans,  was  political  quite 
as  much  as  it  was  military.  It  was  designed  to  provide  Ger- 
many with  some  profit  for  her  great  sacrifices  and  her  great 
losses,  but  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  the  conquest  of  any 
considerable  foe. 

By  the  operations  of  British  sea  power,  Germany  had  now 
practically  lost  her  colonial  empire.  It  was  certain  that  with 
peace  she  would  not  again  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  British 
colonies  or  ports,  as  she  had  done  before.  Her  overseas  commerce 
with  belligerents  and  their  colonies  was  bound  to  be  ruined,  even 
if  peace  came  soon,  for  the  period  of  the  war  it  was,  of  course, 
abolished. 

The  entrance  of  Turkey  on  the  German  side  had  opened  for  the 
Germans  a  new  field  for  industrial  exploitation,  if  there  could 
once  be  opened  a  road  from  the  Danube  to  Constantinople.  This 
field  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  sea  power.  Once  Germany 
had  taken  actual  command  at  Constantinople,  once  tibe  railroad 
from  Hamburg  to  the  Bosphorus  was  open,  it  was  possible  to 
threaten  Britain  in  Egjrpt,  and  perhaps  ultimately  in  India  by  the 
Bagdad  and  Mecca  railways. 

Such  a  threat,  coupled  with  one  more  successful  campaign, 
might  exercise  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  allied  countries,  and  in  opening  a  road  to  the  Golden  Horn, 
Germany  might  find  the  path  to  peace.  Already  there  was  ap- 
parent willingness  in  Berlin  to  evacuate  Belgium  and  northem 
France,  only  from  Russia  did  Germany  now  insist  upon  tribute  in 
the  form  of  conquered  provinces.  But  until  the  road  to  Constan- 
tinople was  open,  until  the  Serbian  nuisance  was  abolished,  peace 
could  not  be  considered. 

Turkey,  too,  was  calling  for  aid.  Early  in  the  year  the  Anglo- 
French  fleets  had  tried  to  force  the  Dardanelles.  Their  failure 
had  been  followed  by  a  land  attack  at  Gallipoli,  which  had  so  far 
failed,  but  Turkish  ammunition  and  artillery  was  inadequate 
for  a  sustained  fight,  and  there  was  needed  German  aid.  To  lose 
the  Dardanelles  was  to  see  Turkey  conquered,  Russia  provided 
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with  munitions,  and  the  whole  German  dream  of  expansion  to 
Asia  Minor  destroyed. 

It  was  necessary,  too,  to  provide  the  German  people  with  a  new 
victory.  They  had  been  bitterly  disappointed  that  the  Russian 
campaign  had  not  brought  peace,  or,  at  the  least,  the  elimination 
of  Russia.  A  new  and  relatively  cheap  success,  the  conquest  of 
the  Balkans,  would  fire  their  imagination  and  again  stimulate 
their  hopes  for  a  victorious  peace.  In  addition,  Bulgaria  now 
beckoned  to  the  Germans.  Her  army  was  at  the  disposition  of 
the  two  kaisers,  but  there  was  plain  peril  that  if  the  coming  were 
too  long  delayed,  the  Allies  might  succeed  in  persuading 
Ferdinand  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  camp  that  now  offered  him 
Serbian  Macedonia  and  Turkish  Thrace,  and  were  suggesting  the 
further  paurbaire  of  Greek  Kavala. 

Accordingly  Germany  decided  to  go  south,  having  gone  west 
and  east  without  finding  peace  or  decisive  victory.  She  had 
available  for  this  operation  troops  no  longer  needed  against 
Russia  since  the  campaign  on  this  front  had  died  out,  and  she  had 
to  command  it,  the  great  Mackensen,  whose  fame  now  rivaled 
that  of  Hindenburg,  whose  victories  had  regained  Galicia.  ''Con- 
stantinople and  Peace''  became  the  new  German  watchword, 
just  as  "Paris  and  Peace"  and  "Warsaw  and  Peace"  had  been  in 
preceding  months. 

And  at  the  outset  of  this  third  campaign  it  is  perhaps  ap- 
propriate to  point  out  that  Germany  was  now  to  achieve  that 
complete  military  success  that  had  been  denied  to  her  in  France 
and  Russia,  she  was  to  win  a  victory  in  the  military  sense  which 
was  beyond  cavil,  but  she  was  this  time  to  lose  the  political  profit 
she  had  hoped,  because  she  had  mistaken  the  importance  in  the 
minds  of  her  enemies  of  the  Balkan  field  and  fatally  overestimated 
the  war  weariness  of  the  peoples  that  opposed  her.  At  the  Golden 
Horn  she  was  to  find,  not  peace,  but  the  necessity  for  new 
campaijEns. 
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THE     SERBIAN     PHASE 

On  tiie  military  side  the  Serbian  campaign  was  the  simplest  of 
operations.  For  many  months  the  Serbian  forces  had  been  posted 
south  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save  and  east  of  the  Drin,  looking 
over  their  frontiers  into  Hungary  and  Bosnia.  Behind  them  from 
the  Danube  at  Belgrade  to  the  ^gean  at  Saloniki  ran  the  Orient 
railroad,  by  which  they  were  munitioned.  At  Nish  halfway  to 
the  sea,  the  line  drew  near  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier  and  sent  a 
branch  off,  which  passed  through  Bulgaria  and  reached  Con-- 
stantinople. 

The  Saloniki  railway  was  the  life  line  of  Serbia,  it  was  also  the 
natural  route  for  a  retreat,  if  the  Austro-German  attack  became 
too  heavy.  But  it  was  fatally  exposed,  should  Bulgaria  enter  the 
war  against  Serbia.  In  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  Greece  and 
Rumania  had  undertaken  to  join  Serbia  should  she  be  attacked 
by  Bulgaria,  and  the  mission  of  Greece  was  to  cover  the  Saloniki 
railroad  as  far  north  as  it  was  necessary  to  join  hands  with  the 
Serbians. 

Now,  while  the  Bulgarians  were  beginning  to  mobilize  and  the 
Austro-German  hosts  were  gathering  to  the  north,  Serbia  ap- 
pealed to  her  former  allies  to  keep  their  agreement.  Both  de- 
clined, and  their  refusal  was  fatal.  The  AlUes  had  relied  upon 
Greek  promises,  and  had  failed  to  collect  any  considerable  force 
at  Saloniki.  They  had  trusted  Bulgaria  and  refused  to  let 
Serbia  attack  her  neighbor  before  Bulgarian  mobilization  was 
complete.  Once  Bulgaria  had  mobilized  the  doom  of  Serbia 
was  settled. 

What  happened  was  this :  The  Germans  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Danube  north  and  east  of  Belgrade  and  came  south  along  the 
broad  Morava  River  Valley,  driving  the  Serbs  before  them. 
Thanks  to  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  invaders  Serbian  resistance 
was  impotent.  The  Austrians,  meantime,  crossed  the  Drin  and 
came  east  from  Bosnia.  Think  of  Serbia  as  a  rectangle  and  you 
can  visualize  two  sides  of  the  figure  as  closing  in  on  the  center, 
which  was  the  heart  of  Serbia. 
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At  the  appointed  moment  the  Bulgarians  struck  west  from  a 
third  side  of  the  rectangle,  speedily  crossed  the  Belgrade-Nish- 
Saloniki  raihroad,  and  thus  cut  oflf  the  true  line  of  Serbian  retreat, 
that  upon  Saloniki. 

Very  early  in  the  campaign  the  Bulgars  seized  Uskub,  thus 
interposing  a  wedge  between  the  small  Anglo-French  force  at 
Saloniki  and  the  Serbs  about  Nish  to  the  north  of  Uskub.  Mean- 
time a  desperate  concentration  was  taking  place  at  Saloniki,  and 
an  Anglo-French  force,  commanded  by  Sarrail,  was  being  pushed 
up  the  Saloniki  raibroad  toward  Uskub  to  open  a  road  to  the 
Serbs  to  join  their  allies.  The  operation  suggested  that  success- 
fully conducted  in  Flanders  in  the  opening  months  of  the  war, 
which  enabled  the  Belgian  army  to  escape  from  Antwerp  and 
join  their  allies  in  Flanders. 

But  this  operation  failed.  The  French  came  north  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Veles,  twenty  miles  from  Uskub,  just  too  late  to  save 
the  Serbians,  who  now  fled  west  to  Monastir  and  south  to  Monte- 
negro and  Albania.  As  a  fighting  force  the  Serbs  were  elimi- 
nated, the  wrecks  of  their  armies  barely  escaping  to  the  Adriatic 
and  ^gean  coasts  at  Durazzo  and  Saloniki.  Bulgarian  troops 
forced  the  Katchanik  gorges  and  took  Prisrend,  and  German 
and  Austrian  forces  entered  the  ill-omened  Plain  of  Kossovo  and 
overran  the  ancient  Sanjak  of  Novibazar. 

Before  ihe  storm  that  was  now  moving  south,  the  French  and 
British  retreated  upon  Saloniki,  and  presently  began  to  construct 
about  this  Greek  city  lines  and  defenses  recalUng  those  Wellington 
built  at  Torres  Vedras  before  Lisbon  to  restrain  the  flood  of  Na- 
poleonic invasion  in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  The  conquest  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  save  for  Greece,  was  now  as  complete  as  Napo- 
leon's own  success  in  Spain  had  been  more  than  a  century  before. 

In  due  course  of  time  an  Austrian  army  repeated  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Germans,  this  time  succeeding  in  reducing  the 
strongholds  of  Montenegro,  which  had  defied  the  Turk  through 
long  centuries.  Mount  Lovetcen,  the  peak  which  looks  down  upon 
Cattaro  and  commands  the  inner  bay,  was  at  last  taken,  Scutari 
followed,  northern  Albania  was  overrun,  Nicholas  followed  Peter 
into  exile.   All  Macedonia  was  taken  and  the  Allies  forced  out  of 
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Serbia,  which  had  become  an  entirely  conquered  country.  To 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  Near  East  there  was  needed  nothing 
but  a  successful  siege  of  Saloniki,  but  this  required  preparation 
and  the  rebuilding  of  destroyed  railroads,  and  so  the  AlUes  found 
respite  in  this  ^gean  port  for  a  brief  time. 

Such  was  Germany's  third  campaign.  Her  victory  enabled  her 
to  send  munitions  to  Constantinople,  and  insured  the  failure  of 
the  allied  attack  at  the  Dardanelles.  Only  a  few  weeks  later  the 
allied  armies  evacuated  the  GaUipoli  Peninsula;  thus  testifjring 
to  the  decisive  character  of  the  German  operation.  Still  later 
Turkish  reenf  orcements,  doubtless  drawing  upon  German  sources 
for  munitions,  defeated  another  British  expedition  almost  under 
the  walls  of  Bagdad  and  drove  it  in  retreat  down  the  Tigris, 
ultimately  surrounding  it  at  Kut-el-Amara,  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
south. 

Again,  there  came  immediately  forecasts  of  another  Turkish 
thrust  at  Suez,  under  German  direction,  a  first  attack  having 
failed  in  the  previous  winter.  Whether  Germany  actually  ob* 
tained  any  considerable  stock  of  provisions  or  foodstuffs  may  be 
doubted  by  her  succor,  but  it  is  clear  that  her  campaign  had 
enabled  her  to  make  use  of  many  thousands  of  Turkish  troops, 
who  were  waiting  only  for  arms,  it  had  given  her  control  of  the 
Bulgarian  army,  a  small  but  efficient  force,  and  it  had  provided 
an  eventual  means  of  attacking  the  British  Empire  by  land, 
once  the  advance  upon  Egypt  could  be  organized. 

This  last  circumstance  is  worth  noting,  for  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  the  Germans  perceived  that  Great  Britain  had  so 
far  escaped  injury,  was  the  single  one  of  the  larger  powers  who 
had  drawn  profit  without  terrible  loss  from  the  war  and  was  be- 
coming the  determining  force  in  the  allied  camp,  because  its 
resources  were  still  unexhausted  and  its  armies  only  just  coming 
into  the  field,  while  German  numbers  were  approaching  a  positive 
decline.  If  Germany  could  reach  Suez,  conquer  Egypt,  using 
Turkish  armies  and  German  genius  and  munitions,  she  would 
deal  a  heavy  blow  to  the  British  Empire,  and  she  might  compel 
the  British  to  listen  to  proposals  for  peace,  which  were  now 
contemptuously  thrust  aside  by  London. 
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In  sum,  the  Serbian  campaign  saved  Turkey,  disposed  of 
Serbia,  enliirted  Bulgaria,  opened  the  road  to  the  Near  East  and 
to  subsequent  attacks  upon  Egypt  and  perhaps  upon  India,  but 
it  did  not  bring  peace,  and  it  did  not  inflict  any  immediate  injury 

» 

upon  any  one  of  €rermany's  larger  foes,  only  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro actually  suffered  serious  loss,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
armies  was  but  a  detail  in  a  world  war. 


ITALY 

For  the  purposes  of  a  sununary  it  is  unnecessary  to  review 
in  detail  the  Italian  operations.  They  have  no  distinctive 
challenge  to  the  reader.  Italian  statesmanship  imposed  upon  the 
Italian  high  command  a  task  which  made  immediate  victory 
impossible,  and  assigned  to  Italy  the  useful  but  inglorious  role 
of  occupying  some  400,000  Austrian  troops,  and  thus  contribut- 
ing to  the  strain  imposed  upon  the  Central  Powers  and  to  the 
hastening  of  the  moment  when  exhaustion  might  be  expected  to 
set  in. 

Had  Italy  decided  to  enter  the  war  at  the  moment  when  Russia 
was  destroying  Austrian  armies  in  GaUcia  in  September  and 
October  of  1914  she  would  almost  unquestionably  have  supplied 
the  necessary  numbers  to  bring  a  speedy  and  decisive  defeat  for 
the  Central  Powers.  Again,  had  she  selected  the  moment 
when  Russian  armies  were  at  the  crests  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  Przemysl  had  just  fallen,  she  would  have  probably 
made  the  German  offense  against  Russia  impossible,  brought 
Rumania  in  wiHi  her,  and  produced  the  collapse  of  Austria.  Bul- 
garia would  not  have  enlisted  with  the  Central  Powers,  Greece 
would  almost  certainly  have  attacked  Turkey,  and  tiie  Balkan 
campaign  would  not  have  taken  place. 

But  German  diplomacy  averted  the  second  peril,  and  Italian 
alignment  with  Austria  and  with  Germany  in  the  Triple  Alliance 
made  an  attack  at  the  opening  of  the  war  unthinkable.  When 
Italy  did  come  in,  the  German  victory  in  Galicia  had  been  won, 
Russia  was  in  retreat,  the  allied  defeat  before  the  Dardanelles 
forts  and  the  Russian  disasters  had  produced  a  profound  effect 
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in  Balkan  capitals,  and  Austria  was  able  to  find  the  troops  to 
meet  and  check  the  Italian  advance  almost  at  the  frontier.  Since 
that  time  the  Italian  operations  have  been  merely  trench  con- 
flicts, and  Italy  has  nowhere  penetrated  a  score  of  miles  into 
Austrian  territory,  nor  has  she  taken  Trieste,  Trent,  or  even 
Gorizia. 

If  one  desires  a  parallel  for  the  Italian  operations  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  later  phases  of  the  Peninsula  War  against  Na- 
poleon. This  field  was  never  of  decisive  importance,  but  it  did 
require  the  attention  of  several  of  Napoleon's  best  marshals,  and 
drew  off  thousands  of  French  soldiers  needed  by  the  great  em- 
peror in  the  campaigns  in  eastern  Germany,  where  his  fortunes 
were  finally  decided.  What  Wellington  did,  the  Italians  under 
Cadoma  have  been  imitating  in  their  own  peninsula,  and  their 
service  to  their  allies  has  thus  been  very  considerable. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  so  rapid  a  review  of  the 
main  phases  of  the  war  to  dwell  upon  the  allied  failure  in  the  west 
between  the  end  of  the  battles  of  Flanders  in  November,  1914, 
and  February,  1916.  At  the  beginning  of  1915  what  were  allied 
hopes  and  purposes  in  the  west?  Unquestionably  French  and 
British  public  believed  that  with  the  coming  year  the  Grand 
Alliance  would  be  able  to  crush  Germany.  Unquestionably  Fr^ich 
and  British  high  commands  planned  to  open  the  sunmier  with  a 
drive  that  would  clear  France  and  Belgium.  As  for  the  Ger- 
mans, having  laid  their  plans  to  go  to  Russia,  they  asked  nothing 
of  tibeir  western  armies  save  that  the  lines  should  be  held. 

The  French  began  their  spring  drive  in  Artois  and  in  Cham- 
pagne. The  Artois  fighting  of  May  and  June  was  exceedingly 
severe,  incidental  gains  were  made,  but  the  British  were  suddenly 
disclosed  lacking  in  all  proper  ammunition,  lacking  in  numbers 
to  support  tibe  French  offensive,  and  barely  able  to  hold  their  own 
lines  about  Ypres,  after  desperate  fighting,  made  memorable  by 
the  first  use  by  the  Germans  of  gas  as  a  weapon  of  offense. 

From  June  until  September  the  western  armies  stood  still, 
while  Britain  organized  her  munition  manufactures  and  continued 
to  send  her  new  troops  to  the  Continent.  Kitchener's  'WUion*' 
was  not  realized  until  ihe  late  fall,  instead  of  the  early  spring. 
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But  when,  in  the  latter  dajrs  of  September,  the  British  attacked 
about  La  Bassee,  and  the  French  in  Champagne,  the  muddling  of 
British  officers  cost  the  Allies  a  considerable  triumph  in  Artois, 
and  the  French  victory  in  Champagne  was  purely  local.  Some 
80,000  prisoners,  200  cannon,  this  was  the  fruit  of  an  offensive 
which  cost  the  British  60,000  casualties,  and  the  French  hardly 
less  than  twice  as  many. 

German  defense,  therefore,  fulfilled  its  mission  in  the  west,  Ger- 
man armies  were  able  to  drive  deep  into  Russia  without  having  to 
detach  reenf orcements  to  the  west.  Such  offensives  as  the  Alhes 
ventured  were  either  complete  failures  or  merely  local  successes, 
without  major  value.  Belgimn  and  northern  France  were  not' 
liberated,  and  there  was,  as  yet,  not  even  a  promise  of  the  crush- 
ing of  Germany. 

ALLIED     POLICY 

In  the  brief  space  that  remains  I  desire  to  discuss  the  policy  of 
the  nations  which  are  fighting  the  Teutonic  Alliance.  The  Ger* 
man  purpose  at  the  outset  of  the  war  has  been  discussed.  Franco- 
Russian  preparation  had  been  made  long  before  the  war,  and  tiie 
general  plan  of  the  high  commands  of  the  two  allies  worked  out 
without  any  material  interruption.  The  same  is  true  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  British  army.  This  simply  followed  out  the 
plans  agreed  upon  years  before. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  that  France  or 
her  allies  were  surprised  by  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium, 
tiiis  had  long  been  foreseen.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  beheved  widely 
at  the  time,  that  JofFre  invited  disaster  by  sending  the  mass  of  his 
troops  into  Alsace-Lorraine,  yielding  to  political  and  patriotic 
sentiment.  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Such  troops  as  were 
sent  into  these  provinces  fulfilled  their  mission  and  contributed 
to  drawing  €rerman  corps  away  from  the  north.  The  bulk  of  the 
French  armies  and  the  British  Expeditionary  Corps  were  in  line 
along  the  Belgium  frontier  from  Arlon  to  Mons  when  the  Ger- 
mans began  their  great  drive. 

The  French  were  surprised  in  two  respects.  They  had  not 
foreseen  the  rapidity  witii  which  the  German  heavy  artillery 
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would  reduce  the  forts  in  Belgium,  the  fall  of  Namur  was  the 
greatest  catastrophe  of  the  first  period  of  the  campaign,  and 
they  had  not  dreamed  that  the  Germans  would  be  able  to 
mobilize  so  many  troops  in  so  short  a  period.  Joffre  had 
planned  to  meet  the  Germans  along  the  Mouse  and  the  Sambre, 
that  is  along  the  French  frontier,  but  when  the  German 
advance  began,  his  troops  on  these  fronts  were  outnumbered 
by  at  least  two  to  one,  not  because  the  mass  of  the  French  troops 
had  been  sent  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  because  the  French  had 
not  foreseen  the  capacity  of  the  Germans  to  mobilize  their 
reserves  and  had  little  more  than  their  first-line  troops  ready, 
while  the  Germans  were  making  use  of  Landwehr  and  even 
Landsturm  formations  in  the  first  shock. 

Once  this  fact  was  clearly  established,  Joffre  resolutely  drew 
his  forces  back  until  he  was  able  to  put  more  reserves  in  the 
field  and  thus  approximately  restore  the  balance  between  the  two 
armies.  But  he  was  still  heavily  outnumbered  at  the  decisive 
moment,  winning  his  great  battle  with  inferior  forces.  His  enemy 
had  reckoned  on  the  traditional  eagerness  of  the  French  to  attack, 
and  had  expected  to  obtain  a  decisive  victory,  through  superior 
numbers,  in  the  first  days  of  the  war.  The  impression  which  the 
press  reports  gave  in  the  early  days,  that  the  French  were  driven 
from  defeat  to  defeat  and  almost  succumbed  to  the  German  attack 
is  far  from  accurate.  In  point  of  fact,  the  French  armies,  after 
suffering  marked  but  relatively  insignificant  reverses  at  the  out- 
set, reverses  due  to  the  blunders  of  the  subordinate  generals  in 
part,  and  to  the  greatly  superior  German  numbers  and  artillery 
in  the  main,  were  drawn  back  in  obedience  to  a  carefully  conceived 
plan,  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  fight,  as  they  desired,  until 
the  exhaustion  of  German  strength,  ammunition,  and  transport, 
and  the  increase  in  French  niunbers  gave  the  opportunity  for  a 
victory.  The  whole  opening  campaign  was  fought  on  the  French 
side  with  a  very  keen  recollection  of  the  mistakes  of  1870,  and  the 
result  justified  the  strategy. 

But  witii  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  both  the  Allied 
and  the  German  plans  collapsed.  Neither  side  had  foreseen 
clearly  the  possibility  of  a  battle  in  which  the  French  mis^t 
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win  a  decisive  victory,  yet  lack  the  numbers  to  enforce  the 
decision  absolutely.  But  the  Germans  were  able  to  meet  the 
situation  promptly  and,  by  preparing  a  position  on  the  Aisne,  to 
retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ground  they  had  occupied  in 
their  first  rush.  Thus  in  failing  to  repeat  their  triumphs  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  of  the  Seven  Weeks'  War,  they  had 
escaped  the  disaster  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  when  he,  too,  had 
staked  all  on  a  single  throw. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  that  followed  the  German  defeat 
at  the  Mame,  allied  understanding  of  the  actual  nature  of  Ilia 
war  developed  only  slowly.  Until  the  coming  of  spring  and  the 
British  failure  to  get  men  or  munitions,  the  French  and  the 
British  public,  and  probably  their  soldiers,  believed  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  shortly  to  be  turned  out  of  France.  But  with  the 
&ilure  there  was  at  last  established  the  real  situation,  the  war 
had  taken  on  the  character  of  our  own  Civil  War,  it  had  become 
a  struggle  in  which  the  decision  would  follow  the  exhaustion 
of  one  of  the  contending  forces  and  the  incidental  victories 
of  either  side  could  not  contribute  materially  to  the  ending  of 
the  war. 

In  the  Civil  War  the  North  was  exceedingly  slow  in  learning 
this  lesson  and  it  was  not  until  General  Grant  at  last  assumed 
the  command  of  all  tiie  Northern  armies  that  an  intelligent 
policy  was  adopted.  This  policy  has  been  summarized  as  the 
policy  of  attrition  and  it  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  policy 
on  which  the  enemies  of  the  Central  Powers  rely  for  ultimate 
success.  Grant's  own  statement  of  this  policy  was  as  follows: 
'^o  hammer  continuously  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy 
and  his  resources,  until  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way, 
there  should  be  left  to  him  nothing  but  submission.''  By  this 
policy  Grant  won  his  war. 

Now  the  allied  policy,  which  it  is  necessary  to  recognize,  to 
understand  the  war  as  it  is  viewed  by  onovof  the  two  contending 
forces,  is  this :  The  Allies  are  satisfied  that  the  German  numbers 
have  begun  or  are  beginning  to  fail.  They  fix  at  around 
8,000,000  the  total  man  power  of  Germany  at  the  outset,  using 
all  means  of  computation  including  their  own  experience.  They 
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fisrure  th^t  at  the  end  of  the  first  eighteen  months  Germany  had 
lost  permanently  not  less  than  3,500,000,  possibly  4,000,000. 
They  know  that  it  requires  upwards  of  3,000,000  men  to  hold 
Germany's  present  lines  and  about  1,000,000  to  perform  other 
necessary  services. 

Now  no  such  wastage  has  to  be  faced  by  the  Allies  as  a  whole. 
France  is  in  the  German  situation,  but  Great  Britain  is  still  pos- 
sessed of  large  numbers  of  men  and  her  losses  are  under  600,000, 
while  her  population  together  with  that  of  her  colonies  is  above 
60,000,000,  whites  alone  being  considered,  against  Germany's 
67,000,000.  Russia's  man  power  is  practically  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  equip  and  munition.  Italy  has,  as  yet,  made  little 
draft  upon  her  resources.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
suffered  more  heavily,  proportionately  figured,  than  Germany. 

Within  a  time  that  can  be  approximately  fixed,  the  Allies  be- 
lieve that  Germany  will  have  either  to  shorten  her  lines  or 
underman  them.  If  she  undermans  them  she  will  face  the  peril 
that  overtook  Lee  about  Richmond,  when,  as  he  said,  his  lines 
were  stretched  so  thin,  they  broke.  If  Germany  shortens  her 
lines,  this  will  be  a  confession  of  defeat  and  will  deprive  her  of 
the  conquered  territories.  Meantime  the  entire  strategy  of  the 
Allies  is  siunmed  up  in  Grant's  grim  words,  and  as  Grant  kept 
up  his  hammering  on  all  the  fronts  of  the  Confederacy  so  the 
Allies  are  keeping  up  their  pressure. 

But  attrition  of  men  is  only  half;  there  is  the  question  of 
food  and  of  money.  Command  of  the  sea  insures  the  food  supply 
of  the  Allies  and  tiieir  financial  resources  greatly  surpass  those 
of  Germany.  Germany  is  suffering — ^we  have  Harden's  word 
for  this,  because  of  food  shortage,  she  is  suffering  from  economic 
paralysis  resulting  from  the  blockade  and  she  is  suffering  from 
the  lack  of  certain  materials  needed  in  war.  She  is  compelled 
to  find  money  for  her  other  and  poorer  allies.  The  enemies  of 
Germany  do  not  expect  that  she  will  be  starved  out  or  that  she 
will  have  to  surrender  for  lack  of  materials  to  make  ammunition. 
But  they  do  believe  that  shortage  of  food,  economic  pressure, 
financial  difRculties,  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  failure  of 
numbers. 
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In  a  word  the  Allies  are  fighting  a  war  with  many  weapons, 
of  which  the  army  is  only  one  and  the  British  navy  another, 
perhaps  the  most  effective.  They  are  not  fighting  to  win  a 
campaign  and  they  are  not  basing  their  expectation  of  victory 
on  the  incidents  in  any  one  field  or  in  any  single  campaign.  The 
Germans,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  have  undertaken 
three  tremendous  campaigns,  the  first  to  win  an  absolute  victory 
on  the  battle  field,  a  victory  which  would  make  the  Germany 
of  William  II  the  successor  of  the  France  of  Napoleon  I  in 
Europe ;  the  second  to  dispose  of  one  of  the  great  foes  and  there- 
by win  a  limited  but  considerable  success ;  the  third  to  win  peace 
and  an  incidental  opportunity  to  expand  toward  the  east,  the 
only  direction  in  which  expansion  cannot  be  checked  by  sea 
power. 

The  Allies  still  expect  to  crush  Germany ;  by  crushing  Germany 
they  mean  bringing  her  back  to  her  frontiers  of  1914,  detaching 
Alsace-Lorraine  from  her  and  possibly  Prussian  territory  east 
of  the  Vistula.  They  mean  to  destroy  her  fleet,  demand  indemni- 
ties for  Belgian  and  French  sufferers,  they  mean  to  abolish 
what  they  regard  as  the  Prussian  menace  to  peace.  They  are 
fighting  Germany  as  Europe  fought  Napoleon  and  with  the  same 
determination.  On  the  German  side  the  struggle  is  also  being 
waged  in  the  Napoleonic  fashion,  Germany  is  seeking  to  employ 
the  Napoleonic  method  and  has  so  far  achieved  something  of  the 
early  success  of  the  great  emperor. 

But  the  simplest  fashion  in  which  to  describe  the  later  phases 
of  the  conflict  is  to  say  that  a  war  of  action  has  become  a  war 
of  endurance,  that  Germany  has  sought  and  missed  a  decision 
on  the  battle  field  and  her  foes  are  now  seeking  the  decision 
through  economic  forces  quite  as  much  as  military  and  through 
casualty  lists  rather  than  brilliant  campaigns. 
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WHEN  the  American  fleet  was  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1914  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  an  army  might  go 
into  Mexico,  Major  General  Funston  explained  the  conditions 
under  which  correspondents  were  to  go  to  the  front.  There  was 
to  be  no  repetition  of  the  scandalous  free-for-all  of  the  Spanish 
War,  when  news  prospectors  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions 
swarmed  over  to  Cuba  in  almost  as  haphazard  fashion  as  Park 
Row  reporters  are  rushed  uptown  to  cover  a  subway  explosion  or 
a  four-alarm  fire. 

The  number  of  men  was  to  be  limited  and  their  privileges 
strictly  defined.  Only  the  press  associations  and  some  twenty 
or  thirty  newspapers  were  to  send  correspondents,  and  they  must 
put  up  substantial  bonds  for  each  man — one  for  his  good  behav- 
ior, the  other  to  serve  as  an  expense  fund  against  which  would  be 
charged  his  keep  as  a  civilian  guest  of  the  army.  These  condi- 
tions fulfilled,  the  men  were  to  accompany  the  expedition  with 
the  privileges,  practically,  of  officers  or  neutral  attaches. 

They  would  join  an  officers'  mess  or  have  a  mess  of  their  own 
with  similar  service ;  they  might  provide  their  own  horses  which 
would  be  cared  for  with  the  other  horses  of  the  unit  to  which  they 
were  attached.  Th^  were  to  stay  where  they  were  put,  so  far 
as  nearness  to  the  fighting  was  concerned,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commanding  officer,  and  all  their  dispatches  must 
first  pass  a  military  censor. 

These  rules  were  read  with  some  dismay  by  those  not  included 
in  the  provisional  list.  To  many  who  had  hoped  to  see  something 
of  a  war  they  doubtless  seemed  severe,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  had 
th^  been  put  into  effect,  the  correspondents  in  Mexico  would 
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have  seen  much  more,  comparatively  speaking,  than  any  group 
of  correspondents  has  seen  in  Europe.  They  would  actually 
have  accompanied  the  army,  sharing  throughout  the  expedi- 
tion the  day-to-day  life  of  the  tt^iiot  men,  like  the  old- 
fashioned  "horseback  correspondent" — ^and  nobody  in  Europe 
has  done  that. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  England  permitted  no  correspon- 
dents at  all  at  the  front,  and  while  a  group  was  chosen,  it  was 
well  into  1915  before  they  were  even  allowed  to  cross  to  France. 
Once  they  reached  their  headqoarttfs  th^  saw  a  good  deal*  Tkfy 
lived  at  or  near  the  front  instead  of  merely  shooting  up  and  back 
for  a  glimpse  of  it  They  met  maay  officers  more  or  less  mti- 
matety,  saw  the  life  behind  and  in  the  trenches ;  occafflmally  tiiey 
were  taken  to  observation  stations  from  which  th^  saw  the 
effect  of  artillery  fire,  and  even,  perhaps,  in  the  distance,  cliarg- 
ing  infantry.  Yet  the  nomber  who  had  even  these  privileges 
was  so  limited  that  it  included  but  one  American. 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  was  thus  chosen  to  act  as  a  sort  of  cor- 
respondent at  large  for  the  American  press.  Mr.  Ashniead  Bart- 
lett,  an  Ehiglish  journalist,  acted  in  a  similar  capacilT'  f^r  the 
Bng^idi  press  aid,  indeed,  tar  tiie  rest  of  the  world,  at  the  Dar- 
dandles.  He  saw  a  great  deal,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  re|K>rt6r 
has  seen  of  any  campaign,  but  he  was  atanost  alone  in  hi«  glory, 
and  so  far  as  the  distribution  ef  such  privileges  is  eonceraed,  tiie 
EngliiA  have  been  more  cautious  than  any  of  the  beifigarents. 

The  Frendi  military  authorities  were  more  open  minded,  yet, 
while  a  few  favored  sons  or  tbe  head  of  sosie  press  association 
whose  position  in  Paris  was  almost  as  secure  as  that  of  an  ac- 
credited diplomat,  were  quietly  taken  up  to  the  tresehes  from  the 
first,  several  months  had  elapsed  before  a  group  of  correspondents 
went  to  the  frcmt.  The  desirability  of  publici^  was  better  under- 
stood later,  many  neutral  correspondents  visited  the  trendies, 
and  a  few  specially  favored  individuals  spent  some  time  at  or 
near  the  front,  but,  even  here,  permission  was  obtained  ae  a  re- 
sult of  individual  effort  rather  than  as  a  part  of  a  genanl  s^«me 
for  handfing,  more  or  less  impersonaUy,  all  applicants  in  good 
standing. 
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In  Germany,  correspondents  were  rather  freely  taken  to  the 
various  fronts  from  the  first.  One  reason  for  tiliis,  was,  perhaps, 
that  the  Germans,  with  their  thorough  organization  of  every- 
thing, including  censorship  and  secret  service,  may  have  known 
better  just  how  far  they  could  go.  They  were  not  afraid  of  what 
might  get  through  the  wall,  because  the  wall  was  tight,  and  they 
knew  just  what  could  get  out  and  what  couldn't.  At  any  rate, 
many  reporters,  both  native  bom  and  foreign,  were  getting 
glimpses  of  the  various  fronts  while  the  English  group  were  still 
eating  their  heads  off  in  London.  Once  there,  however,  they  saw 
less,  as  a  rule,  tiian  the  English  correspondents  finally  did,  for 
their  trips  were  generally  mere  visits — a  sort  of  Cook's  tour  in 
war  time. 

A  quotation  from  an  article  of  mine  in  "Collier's"  written 
after  a  trip  through  Belgium  and  down  to  the  first-line  Ger- 
man tr^iches  at  Givenchy  will  suggest  the  nature  of  these 
excursions : 

"You  go  out  a  sort  of  zoo — our  party  included  four  or  five 
Americans,  a  Greek,  an  Italian  (Italy  had  not  yet  gone  into  the 
war),  a  diminutive  Spaniard  and  a  tall,  preoccupied  Swede — 
under  the  direction  of  some  hapless  officer  of  the  General  Staff. 
For  a  week,  perhaps,  you  go  hurtling  through  a  closely  articulated 
program,  almost  as  helpless  as  a  package  in  a  pneumatic  tube- 
night  expresses,  racing  military  motors,  snapshots  at  tiiis  and 
that,  down  a  bewildering  vista  of  long  gray  capes,  heel  clickings, 
stiff  bows  from  the  waist,  and  punctilious  military  salutes.  You 
are  under  fire  one  minute,  the  next  shooting  through  some  cap- 
tured i>alace  or  barracks  or  museum  of  antiques.  At  noon  the 
guard  is  turned  out  in  honor,  at  four  you  are  watching  distant 
shell  fire  from  the  Belgian  dunes;  at  eleven  crawling  under  a 
down  quilt  in  some  French  hotel  where  the  prices  of  food  and 
wines  are  fixed  by  the  local  commandant.  Everything  is  done  for 
you — ^more,  of  course,  than  one  would  wish — ^the  gifted  young 
captain  conductor  speaks  English  one  minute,  French  or  Italian 
the  next,  gets  you  up  in  the  morning,  to  bed  at  night,  past  count- 
less sentries  and  thick-headed  guards  demanding  an  Atisweis, 
contrives  never  to  cease  looking  as  if  he  had  stepped  from  the 
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bandbox,  and  presently  pope  you  into  your  hotel  in  Berlin  with 
the  carious  feeling  of  never  having  been  away  at  all." 

'Diere  were  a  great  many  trips  of  this  sort  under  the  auspices 
of  the  German  General  Staff,  and  every  neutral  correspondent 
who  came  to  Berlin  with  letters  establishing  his  position  as  a 
serious  workman  in  good  standing  in  his  own  country,  could 
hope,  after  a  reasonable  interval  for  getting  acquainted,  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  go  on  one  of  them.  It  was  not  an  ideal  way  of 
working,  to  be  sure,  yet  the  "front"  was  a  big  and  rather  acci- 
dental place,  and  one  could  scarcely  touch  it  anywhere  without 
bringing  back  something  to  help  complete  the  civilian's  puzzle 
picture  of  war. 

One  man  would  get  a  chance  to  spend  a  night  in  the  trendies, 
with  ihe  sky  criss-crossed  with  searchlight  shafts  and  illuminating 
bombs ;  an  automobile  i>arty  might  be  caught  on  some  East  Prus- 
sian road  witii  the  woods  on  either  side  crackling  with  rifle  fire 
as  the  skirmishers  beat  through  the  timber  after  the  scattered 
enemy  as  after  so  many  squirrels.  Our  moment  came  one  after- 
noon in  the  German  trenches  at  Givenchy,  when,  with  the  Eng- 
lish trenches  only  a  stone's  throw  away,  both  sides  began  to  amuse 
themselves  by  shooting  dynamite  bombs. 

Groups  of  native-bom  correspondents  were  likely  to  see  rather 
more  than  outsiders,  and  the  more  authoritative  home  writers 
were  attached  not  infrequently  to  an  army  corps  or  staff  head- 
quarters for  vreeka  at  a  time.  The  Berlin  and  Vienna  bookshops 
are  filled  with  books  and  pamphlets  written  by  such  men,  though, 
of  course,  little  of  their  correspondence  has  ever  reached  America. 
A  man  like  Ludwig  Ganghofer,  for  instance,  became  so  much 
of  an  institution  that  papers  even  joked  about  him,  and  I  remem- 
ber a  cartoon — ^in  ''Jugend,"  I  think — picturing  him  puflSng  up  a 
hill  where  a  staff  was  waiting  and  the  commanding  officer  saying 
''Ganghofer's  here.    The  attack  may  now  begin!" 

In  Germany,  however,  as  in  France,  at  least  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  each  correspondent,  {particularly  a  foreigner, 
was  merely  a  privateer,  making  his  own  fight  for  a  chance  to 
work,  and  pulling  what  wires  he  could.  After  his  brief  excursion 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  a  mere  tourist,  so  to  speak,  and  had  to  begin 
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the  old  tiresome  round — his  own  embassy — ^the  German  Foreign 
Office — ^the  War  Office — all  over  again.  There  was  no  organiza- 
tion in  which  he  could  enroll,  so  to  speak,  he  had  no  permanent 
standing.  This  drawback — ^from  the  correspondent's  point  of 
view — ^was  met  in  Austria-Hungary  by  the  Presse  Quartier,  an 
integral  part  of  the  army  like  any  other  branch  of  the  service, 
whose  function  it  was  to  handle  the  whole  complicated  business 
of  war  correspondence. 

The  Austro-Hungarians,  prepared  from  the  first  for  a  large 
number  of  civilian  observers,  including  news  and  special  writers, 
photographers,  illustrators  and  painters,  and,  to  handle  them 
satisfactorily,  organized  this  Presse  Quartier,  once  admitted  to 
which — ^the  fakers  and  fly-by-nights  were  supposed  to  be  weeded 
out  by  preliminary  red  tape — ^ih^  were  assumed  to  be  serious 
workmen  and  treated  as  the  army's  guests. 

The  Presse  Quartier — ^the  Germans  later  organized  one  on 
somewhat  different  lines — ^was  in  two  sections ;  an  executive  sec- 
tion with  a  commandant  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of 
trips  to  the  various  fronts  and  tiie  general  business  of  censor- 
ship and  publicity;  and  a  second,  an  entertainment  section,  so 
to  speak,  also  with  its  commandant,  whose  business  it  was  to 
board,  lodge,  and  otherwise  look  after  correspondents  when 
they  were  not  on  trips  to  the  front.  At  the  time  I  visited  the 
Presse  Quartier  the  executive  section  was  in  the  city  of  Teschen, 
across  the  border  of  Silesia;  the  correspondents  lived  in  the 
village  of  Nagybicse  in  Hungary,  two  or  three  hours'  railroad 
journey  away.  In  this  village — the  most  novel  part  of  the  Scheme 
— some  thirty  or  forty  correspondents  were  living,  writing  their 
past  adventures,  setting  forth  on  new  ones,  or  merely  inviting 
their  souls  for  the  moment  under  a  regime  which  combined  the 
functions  of  tourists'  bureau,  rest  cure,  and  a  sort  of  military 
club. 

For  the  time  being  they  were  part  of  the  army — ^fed,  lodged, 
and  transported  at  the  army's  expense,  and  unable  to  leave 
without  formal  military  permission.  They  were  supposed  to  ''en- 
list for  the  whole  war,"  so  to  speak,  and  most  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
srarian  and  German  correspondents  had  so  remained — some  had 
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even  written  books  there — ^but  a  good  deal  of  freedom  was 
allowed  observers  from  neutral  countries  and  permission  given 
to  go  when  th^  felt  they  had  seen  enough. 

Isolated  tibtus  in  the  country — ^the  only  mail  the  military  field 
post,  the  only  telegrams  those  that  passed  Ihe  military  censor — 
correspondents  were  as  '^safe''  as  in  Siberia.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  the  advantages  of  an  established  position,  of  living 
inexpensively  in  pleasant  surroundings  where  their  relations 
with  the  censor  and  the  army  were  less  those  of  policemen  and  of 
suspicious  characters  than  of  host  and  guest.  To  be  welcomed 
here,  after  the  usual  fretful  dangling  and  wirepulling  in  war 
office  anterooms  and  city  hotds  was  reassuring  enough. 

Correspondents  were  quartered  in  private  houses,  and  as  there 
was  one  man  to  a  family,  generally,  he  was  put  in  the  villaiger's 
room  of  honor,  with  a  tall  porcelain  stove  in  the  conker,  a  feather 
bed  under  him  and  another  on  top.  Eadi  man  had  a  soldier 
servant  who  looked  after  his  boots  and  luggage,  kept  him  sup- 
plied with  cigars  and  cigarettes  fnHn  the  Quartier  commissariat 
— for  a  paternal  government  included  even  tobacco! — and 
whack  his  heels  together  whenever  spdcen  to  and  Hung  back 
an  obedient  ''Ja  wohlT'  We  breakfasted  separately,  wh^i^ver 
we  felt  like  it,  lunched  and  dined-— officers  and  correspondents — 
together.  There  were  soldier  waiters,  and  on  eveiy  table  big 
carafes  of  Hungarian  white  wine,  drunk  generally  instead  of 
water.    For  beer  one  paid  extra. 

The  commandant  and  his  staff,  including  a  doctor,  and  the 
officer-guides  not  on  excursions  at  the  moment,  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  long  U-shaped  table.  Anyone  who  came  in  or  went  out 
after  the  commandant  was  supposed  to  advance  a  bit  into  this 
^IJ,"  catch  his  eye,  bow  and  receive  his  returning  nod.  The 
silver  click  of  spurs,  of  course,  accompanied  this  salute  when 
an  officer  left  the  room,  and  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  cor- 
respondents generally  snapped  their  heels  together  in  semi- 
military  fashion.  AU  our  goings  and  comings,  indeed,  w^re 
accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  manner.  People  who  had  seen 
each  oQier  at  breakfast  shook  hands  formally  half  an  hoar 
later  in  the  village  sqnare,  and  one  bowed  and  was  Jliewed 
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to  and  heard  the  sing-son^:  'liabe  die  Ehre!''  a  dozen  times 
a  day. 

With  amenities  of  this  nature  the  Quartier  guests  passed  their 
time  while  waiting  their  turn  to  go  to  the  front.  There  were 
always,  while  I  was  th»e,  one  or  more  i>artie8  in  tiie  field, 
either  on  the  Italian  or  the  Russian  front,  or  both,  while  a  few 
writers  and  artists  were  well  enough  known  to  be  permitted  to 
go  out  alone.  The  Hungarian,  Mr.  Motaiar,  for  instance,  whose 
play,  ''The  Devil,"  was  seen  in  America  a  few  years  ago,  was 
writing  at  that  time  a  series  of  letters  under  the  general  title, 
''Wanderings  on  the  East  Front,''  and  apparently,  within  obvious 
military  limitations,  he  did  wander.  One  day,  another  man 
eame  into  hmch  with  the  news  that  he  was  off  on  the  best  trip 
he'd  had  yet — ^he  was  going  back  to  Vienna  for  his  skis,  to  go 
down  into  the  Tyrol  and  work  along  glaciers  to  the  battery 
positions.  Another  man,  a  Budapest  painter,  started  off  for 
an  indefinite  stay  with  an  army  corps  in  Bessarabia.  He  was 
to  be,  indeed,  part  .of  the  army  for  the  time  being,  and  all  his 
work  belonged  to  the  army  first. 

Foreigners  not  intending  to  remain  in  Austria-Hungary  could 
not  expect  such  privileges,  naturally ;  but  if  they  were  admitted 
to  the  Quartier  at  all  they  were  sent  on  the  ordinary  group 
excursi<»is  like  the  home  correspondents  themselves.  Indeed, 
the  wonder  was — ^in  view  of  the  c(Mnparative  ease  with  which 
n^itral  correspondents  drifted  about  Europe;  the  naivete  to 
put  it  mildly,  with  which  the  wildest  romances  had  been  printed 
in  American  newspapers — that  we  were  permitted  to  see  as  much 
as  we  did. 

When  a  group  started  for  the  front  it  left  Nagybicse  in  its 
own  car,  which,  except  when  the  itinerary  included  some  large 
city — ^Lemberg,  for  instance — served  as  a  little  hotel  until  they 
came  back  again.  The  car  was  a  clean,  second-class  coach,  of 
the  usual  European  compartment  kind,  two  men  to  a  compart- 
ment, and  at  night  they  bunked  on  the  long  transverse  seat  com- 
fortably enou£^.  We  took  one  long  trip  of  a  thousand  miles  or 
so  in  this  way,  taking  our  own  motor,  on  a  separate  flat  car, 
and  even  an  orderly  servant  for  each  man. 
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Each  of  these  groups  was,  of  course,  accompanied  by  an  officer 
eruide — several  were  detailed  at  the  Quartier  for  this  special 
duty — ^whose  complex  and  nerve-racking  task  it  was  to  answer 
all  questions,  make  all  arrangements,  report  to  each  local  com- 
mandant, pass  sentries,  and  comfortably  waft  his  flock  of 
civilians  through  the  maze  of  barriers  which  cover  every  foot, 
so  to  speak,  of  this  region  near  the  front. 

The  things  correspondents  were  permitted  to  see  differed  from 
those  seen  on  the  other  fronts  less  in  kind  than  in  quantity*  More 
trips  were  made,  but  there  is  and  can  be  little  place  for  a  civilian 
on  a  ''front,''  any  spot  in  which,  over  a  strip  several  miles  ivide, 
from  the  heavy  artillery  positions  of  one  side  to  the  heavy 
artillery  of  the  other,  may  be  in  absolute  quiet  one  minute  and 
the  next  the  center  of  fire. 

There  is  no  time  to  bother  with  civilians  during  an  offensive, 
and,  if  a  retreat  is  likely,  no  commander  wishes  to  have  country 
described  which  may  presently  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Hidden  batteries  in  action,  reserves  moving  up,  wounded  com- 
ing back,  flyers,  trenches  quiet  for  the  moment — this  is  about 
as  close  to  actual  fighting  as  the  outsider,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, can  expect  to  get  on  any  front. 

The  difference  in  Austria-Hungary  was  that  correspondents 
saw  these  things,  and  the  battle  fields  and  captured  cities,  not 
as  mere  outsiders,  picked  up  from  a  hotel  and  presently  to  be 
dropped  there  again,  but  as,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  the  army  itself. 
They  had  their  commandant  to  report  to,  their  ''camp''  and 
"uniform" — ^the  gold-and-black  Presse  Quartier  arm  band — and 
they  returned  to  headquarters  with  the  reasonable  certainty  that 
in  another  ten  days  or  so  they  would  start  out  again. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Quartier  was  the  avoidance  of  the 
not  uncommon  friction  between  the  civilians  of  the  Foreign  OflSce 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  War  Office.  The  Foreign  Office  runs 
things,  so  to  speak,  in  times  of  peace  and  it  is  to  the  Foreign 
Office  that  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  powers 
apply  for  favors  for  their  own  fellow-citizens.  But  in  war  time 
the  army  nms  things,  and  the  Foreign  Office  official  who  has 
charge  of  correspondents  is  continually  promising  things  or 
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widiixig  to  do  tilings  he  is  not  sure  e£  being  able  to  cany  out. 
The  result  is  often  a  rather  unpleasant  sort  of  competitive  wire- 
polling  between  ccnrrespcsidents,  some  trjdng  the  Foreign  Office, 
fi<»ne  the  War  Office^  some  attaching  both  at  the  same  time— 
dBte  WDuM  even  hear  it  said  now  and  then  that  the  surest 
WMff  'bo  get  anytyng  fnosi  the  jsoldiers  was  to  complain  to 
them  tiiat  the  iForeign  OlS^e  civilians  wouldn't  do  anything 
£er  j^vu! 

In  Austria-fiimgary  the  Presse  Quartier  acted  as  a  bridge 
between  the  two.  It  was  the  definite  court  to  which  all  applicants 
were  referred  and  a  good  deal  of  aimless  waiting  aboirt  and  wire- 
pidling  eliminated  at  <moe.  And  having  cleared  away  the  pre- 
liminary r6d4;ape,  the  correspondent  had,  in  the  Quartiar  com- 
mandant,  an  agent  more  likely  to  push  his  interests  titan  the 
eiviUan  oflSetals  back  in  the  capital  and  more  likely  to  be  listened 
to  by  those  alt  the  front. 

The  war  cfirrespondent  had  been  'Idlled  off*'  so  many  times 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  <xf  late  years  that  one  mi^t  expect 
him  to  be  as  dead  as  tiie  dodo«  and  of  course  the  oid-4f  ashioned 
'liorse-back''  cerrespondent--a  sort  of  unofficial  •envoy  icackraor- 
dinary  fMoa  the  reading  public,  who  carried  his  own  BlalxH:!ate 
outfit  and  rode  more  or  less  where  he  pleased— ds  eidanct  A 
hoKse  would  have  been  aboirt  as  useful  en  mo^  of  the  Buropean 
frcMits,  imder  the  <^Qnditions  presexibed,  as  a  rowboat.  What 
the  ooiaiespeiulent  needed,  in  the  lew  hours  he  was  pecmitted 
to  see  anything,  was  a  fast  motor  car,  and  quite  as  vnxk  as  the 
car  itself  the  pas^t  without  whidi  it  would  have  been  slofpiped 
at  the  fi£st  crossroads. 

Wandearing  round  the  active  front  where  any  point  in  a  strip 
of  several  milea  wide,  however  apparently  peaceful,  is  under 
observation  and  likely  to  be  at  any  moment  under  fire,  is  not 
practicable  e^esa  were  it  permitted.  Modem  artillery,  long  range 
rifles,  aeroplanes  and  (field  telephones  have  put  an  end  to  such 
strolling;  while  the  elaborate  .«yetem  of  communication  in  such 
highly  civiliBed  neigbbcfl^hoeds  as  those  in  which  the  present  war 
is  being  ieugiht,  and  ttfee  cadie  with  which  every  sarap  of  inf  orma- 
tton  abfittt  the  enemy  is  pieced  together  and  coordtnated,  makes 
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it  imperative  that  every  possible  source  of  such  information  shall 
be  controlled. 

Nevertheless  the  Great  War  had  no  socmer  started  than  the 
old  guard  bobbed  up  serenely,  and  with  them  new  ones — men 
and  women  writers,  adventurous  novelists,  privateers  of  all  sorts. 
They  have  kept  on  working  and  seeing  more  or  less,  and  have 
performed  necessary  and  valuable  service.  They  have  described 
the  life  behind  the  front,  the  life  in  towns,  camps,  prisons, 
hospitals  and  given  the  news — ^the  rough  general  outlines — of 
the  swiftly  changing  drama.  Very  few  have  seen  any  lighting, 
properly  speaking,  and  although  bits  of  their  work  here  and 
there,  deserve  to  become  part  of  the  permanent  history  of  the 
war,  they  themselves  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  they 
have  told  the  real  story. 

The  real  story  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  the  narrative  of  the 
events,  the  orderly,  understanding  arrangement  and  coordination 
of  the  showers  of  facts  and  rumors  that  blow  in  from  a  hundred 
sources  to  the  great  news  centers  far  from  the  front.  And 
there  is  the  story  of  personal  experience,  the  sensations  of  the 
individual  as  he  looks  into  the  face  of  war.  The  first  tells  what 
happened,  the  other  how  it  felt.  For  the  one,  the  correspondent 
is  too  near,  for  the  other  too  far  away. 

The  division  of  the  enormous  battle  fronts  into  innumerable 
little  news-tight  compartments,  so  to  speak,  understood  in  their 
entirety  only  by  the  commanders  in  chief  at  the  centers  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  network  far  behind  the  front,  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  correspondent  to  see  very  far  b^ond  his  own 
nose.  Even  were  he  permitted  to  understand  the  general  plan 
of  his  own  army  he  could  scarcely  know,  while  still  at  the  front, 
the  general  plan  of  the  enemy.  A  well-informed  observer  work- 
ing comfortably  at  his  desk  in  one  of  the  capitals,  with  the  news 
of  the  world  at  his  disposal,  with  experts  on  every  subject  within 
easy  calling  distance,  and  with  every  sort  of  map  and  reference 
book,  is  much  better  able  to  write  a  story  of  the  war — such  a 
story  as  this,  for  instance — ^than  any  correspondent  actually  at 
the  front,  however  fortunately  situated.  There  have  been  many 
such  ''correspondents  at  home"  and  reporters  returning  from  first- 
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hand  glimpses  of  this  and  that,  have  often  for  the  first  time  un- 
derstood the  significance  of  such  details  when  they  were  seen 
through  the  broad  perspective  and  leisurely  analysis  of  such  long- 
distance observers. 

The  nourishing  flavor  of  such  a  little  book  as  Fritz  Kreisler's 
'Tour  Weeks  in  the  Trenches" — scarcely  more  than  a  magazine 
article,  with  no  sensational  adventures  and  no  attempt  at 
rhetorical  effect,  and  of  several  little  collections  of  published 
letters — ^reveals  at  once  the  correspondent's  other  disability. 
People  feel  that  this  man  really  was  there — ^this  is  what  one  real 
man  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  did  feel,  and  not  what  some  civilian, 
sitting  safely  out  of  range,  imagines  crowds  of  men  might  have 
felt.  Its  very  incompleteness,  things  left  out  because  of  sensibil- 
ities so  stunned  that  events  made  no  mark  as  they  whirled  by,  is 
often  more  impressive  than  the  conventional  war  correspondent's 
cocksureness  and  windy  eloquence.  There  are  scores  of  men 
like  this  gifted  violinist — ^playwriters,  painters,  journalists,  men 
trained  to  see  things  in  various  ways— drawn  in  by  universal 
service  and  now  buried  in  the  mass,  but  destined  some  day  to 
emerge  to  normal  life. 

From  them  the  story  of  the  individual,  of  the  fighting  itself, 
must  come  long  after  the  war  is  over.  It  will  come  piecemeal, 
from  diaries  now  stuck  away  in  the  soldiers'  pockets,  from 
memories  that  will  only  begin  to  act  when  peace  has  given  weary 
brains  a  chance  to  work  again,  from  men  now  tired  and  dirty 
and  horror-stunned  and  scarcely  able  to  remember  their  own 
names. 


PART  I  — INDIRECT  CAUSES  OF  THE 

WAR 


POLrriCAL  AND   DIPLOMATIC   HISTORY   OF   EUROPE 

F&OM  1866  TO  1914  WITH  A  CHAPTER  ON  THE 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  JAPAN 

IN  order  to  imtierstand  properly  the  underfymsr  causes  which 
were  responsible  lor  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  European  War 
of  1914,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  recent  historical 
development  of  the  various  nations  involved.  In  considering  the 
▼arioQS  phases  of  this  development  it  becomes  evident  that  in 
modern  times  the  history  of  any  one  country  exerts  a  powerful 
inlfaence  upon  IShe  history  of  all  the  other  countries.  The  vast 
development  of  means  of  communication  between  the  various 
countries  of  the  earth — ^railways,  steamships,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones— ^resulted  in  an  equally  vast  increase  of  their  commercial 
and  social  intercourse  until  one  might  almost  claim  that  there  ia 
not  a  single  event  of  any  importance  whatsoever  happening  in 
one  country  which  does  not  make  its  influence  felt  throughout 
the  entire  world.  It  is  not  always  easy  or  even  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  degree  to  which  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
are  aflPected  by  this  mutual  interdependency,  and  frequently 
many  years  elapse  before  it  becomes  evident  at  all  that  what 
one  nation  has  done  or  neglected  to  do  has  an  important  relation 
to  tkne  fate  of  another  nation,  even  though  the  two  nations^  may 
have  few  points  of  contact  and  be  separated  by  great  distances. 
To  describe  historical  events  as  they  happen  day  by  day  or 
even  year  by  year  tiiroughout  the  modem  world  is  an  almost 
hopeless  task,  because  a  description  of  this  nature  would  result 
in  a  confusion  which  would  be  even  worse  than  an  entire  kick 
of  knowledge  concerning  these  matters.  We  will,  therefore,  con- 
sidier  separately  the  historical  development  of  each  nation  and 
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tiiereby  try  to  arrive  finally  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
historical  causes  of  the  Great  War  of  1914. 

Some  of  these  causes,  of  course,  may  be  claimed  to  go  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  history  of  the  various  nations;  but  a 
majority  of  them  had  their  origin  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Napoleonic  Wars  resulted  in  certain  inter- 
national alignments  some  of  which,  at  least  in  part,  held  over 
until  comparatively  recently.  But  it  was  only  approximately  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
international  relations  assumed  the  important  position  and  the 
fateful  influence  which  they  hold  now.  The  short  war  of  1866 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  fought  primarily  to  determine  the 
supremacy  in  German  affairs,  may  conveniently  be  considered 
for  our  purposes  a  starting  point  of  modem  international 
history  because  it  resulted  in  changes  so  important  that  their 
final  results  had  a  powerful  influence  over  the  fate  of  the  entire 
civilized  world.  Inasmuch  as  this  war  affected  more  directly 
Germany  and  Austria,  we  will  first  consider  these  two  countries. 


CHAPTER    I 


GERMANY 


IN  1866  there  was  strictly  speaking  no  Germany.  That  part 
of  the  world  which  during  the  past  forty-five  years  has  been 
known  as  Germany  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  small  states 
and  principalities,  speaking  the  same  language  and  having  in  a 
general  way  the  same  customs  and  ideals.  All  attempts  to  find 
some  basis  for  their  political  unification,  howeyer,  miscarried. 
Whenever  Prussia,  which  beyond  doubt  was  the  biggest  and  most 
powerful  of  all  the  German-speaking  states,  attempted  to  take 
the  lead  it  was  opposed  by  powerful  Austria  as  well  as  by  a 
varying  number  of  smaller  states.  The  latter,  much  as  they 
desired  in  certain  ways  to  bring  about  a  united  Germany  in  order 
to  be  better  protected  against  their  much  more  powerful  neigh- 
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bors,  Russia  and  France,  feared  these  hardly  more  than  a  Ger- 
many under  the  control  of  Prussia.  It  gradually  became  clear 
that  unification  of  Germany  would  never  be  realized  as  long  as 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  contending  for  leadership.  How 
utterly  impossible  it  was  for  these  two  countries  to  achieve  any 
lasting  success  as  long  as  they  made  a  common  cause  of  any- 
thing had  been  proven  only  two  years  earlier,  when  both  wient 
to  war  with  Denmark  about  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  For  no  sooner  had  they  succeeded 
through  their  combined  efforts  in  defeating  Denmark  and 
thereby  forced  the  northern  kingdom  to  relinquish  its  claims  on 
Schleswig-Holstein  tiian  they  found  it  next  to  impossible  to 
settle  among  themselves  the  division  of  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory. 

It  was  about  at  this  time  tiiat  the  greatest  statesman  of 
modem  Germany,  Bismarck,  began  to  become  all  powerful.  It 
was  he  who  recognized  more  clearly  tiian  anyone  else  the  need 
of  eliminating  Austria  from  German  affairs,  and  then  finding 
some  cause  which  would  appeal  strongly  and  equally  to  all  the 
other  German  states.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  division 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  offered  to  him  an  opportune  cause  for  a 
quarrel  with  Austria,  and  when  he  felt  in  1866  that  the  Prussian 
army  had  been  sufiici^itly  re-formed  and  built  up  to  overpower 
not  only  Austria,  but  any  of  the  other  German  states  which 
might  possibly  join  with  her,  he  went  to  war.  Prussia  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  newly  united  Italy  on  the 
basis  of  the  latter's  desire  to  regain  the  nortli  Italian  territory 
which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Austria.  On  the  other  hand 
the  latter  had  drawn  to  its  side  the  kingdoms  of  Hanover  and 
Saxony,  as  well  as  all  the  south  German  states.  The  war  was 
one  of  the  shortest  in  the  history  of  mankind,  considering  the 
size  of  the  countries  involved  and  the  odds  at  stake.  In  less  than 
two  months,  after  only  one  important  battle — at  Sadowa — ^had 
been  fought  on  July  3,  and  lost  by  the  Austrians,  peace  was 
concluded  at  Prague.  As  a  result  of  the  arrangements  made 
tben,  Austria  was  eliminated  from  German  affairs  and  withdrew 
a]]  its  claims  for  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Prussia  was  free  to 
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form  a  confederation  of  the  north  German  states  with  itself 
as  a  leader,  while  the  south  German  states  were  permitted  to 
form  a  federation  of  their  own.  Austria  furthermore  lost 
Venetia  to  Italy.  Of  the  Austrian  allies,  the  south  German 
states  were  let  off  easy  with  a  money  indemnity,  but  Hanover, 
Nassau,  and  Hesse-Cassel  lost  their  independence  and  became 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Prussian  kingdom. 

This  addition  to  its  territory  made  Prussia  even  more  pre- 
dominant in  Germany  than  it  had  been  in  the  past  and  Bismarck 
immediately  proceeded  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  unification 
of  Germany.  This  took  the  form  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation and  so  well  did  he  build  at  that  time  that  tiie  new 
government  which  he  conceived  then  has  ever  since  remained 
the  government  of  united  Germany.  In  its  way  it  was  unique. 
It  was  a  mixture  of  monarchism  and  federation.  Each  of  the 
federated  states  retained  a  large  amount  of  control  ov^r  its 
internal  affairs,  but  yielded  to  Prussia  control  of  its  arnoeB, 
foreign  relations,  railways,  and  posts  and  telegraphs.  The  King 
of  Prussia  became  the  president  of  this  federation  and  as  such 
its  chief  executive.  The  legislative  powers  were  intmeted  to 
two  bodies,  tiie  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag,  the  former  repre- 
senting the  various  states,  the  latter  their  people.  Hie  members 
of  the  Bundesrat  were  appointed  by  the  rulers  of  the  states  which 
they  represented,  whereas  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  were 
elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

This  rise  of  Prussia's  power  and  influence  disturbed  and  dis- 
pleased, among  all  the  European  states,  none  more  than  Fnoice. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  before  Napoleon  III  saw  himself  forced, 
partly  throu^^  internal  difficulties  and  partly  through  his 
failures  in  Mexico  and  Italy,  to  challenge  William  I  of  Prussia. 
In  this  combat  the  predominancy  in  German  affairs  was  no  longer 
at  stake,  as  it  had  been  between  Prussia  and  Austria;  but  30 
powerful  had  Prussia  become  that  France  felt  it  necessary  to 
defend  the  leadership  in  Central  European  affairs  which  it  then 
claimed.  The  revolution  which  had  broken  out  in  1868  in  Spam 
and  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Queen  Isabella  became  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.    After  various 
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unsuccessful  attempts  on  the  part  of  Spanish  statesmen  to  find  a 
king  for  their  country  among  the  European  princes  they  offered 
the  crown  of  Spain  to  Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem-Sig- 
maringen,  a  relative  of  the  King  of  Prussia.     Naturally  the 
prospect  of  having  a  German  prince  rule  its  western  neighbor 
greatly  excited  France  and  led  immediately  to  a  strong  protest 
on  its  part.  But  not  satisfied  with  this  Napoleon  demanded  from 
King  William  a  promise  that  he  should  at  no  time  permit  his 
cousin  to  accept  the  Spanish  throne.    It  was  just  as  natural  that 
these  demands  of  the  French  Government  should  be  refused  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  not  only  promptly,  but  uncompromisingly, 
and  so  wrought  up  was  French  opinion  by  this  time  that  there 
was  nothing  else  for  Napoleon  to  do  but  to  persuade  the  Legis- 
lature to  declare  war.    On  July  19,  1870,  this  step  was  taken. 
Undoubtedly  Napoleon  was  influenced  in  his  decision  by  his 
expectation  that  the  south  German  states  would  either  side 
openly  with  him  or  else  at  least  refuse  to  side  with  Prussia, 
basing  this  hope  on  their  fear  that  if  Prussia  should  become  all 
powerful    in    Germany    their    own    independence    would    be 
threatened.    His  expectations,  however,  were  not  realized.    As 
much  through  the  wonderful  statesmanship  of  Bismarck,  who 
knew  when  to  give  as  well  as  when  to  take,  as  through  the 
awakening  of  an  immensely  strong  national  feeling  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany,  the  south  Bavarian  states, 
within  a  few  days  after  France  had  declared  war,  sided  openly 
with  Prussia.    This  combination  proved  too  strong  for  France, 
for  it  was  superior  not  only  in  numbers  and  equipment,  but 
especially  in  leadership.    The  unified  German  armies  won  battle 
after  battle  in  quick  succession  and  by  September  2,  Napoleon 
found  himself  with  a  large  army  hopelessly  surrounded  in  Sedan 
and  was  forced  to  surrender.    He  was  sent  to  Germany  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  and  his  downfall  resulted  in  the  end  of  the 
Second  Napoleonic  Empire  and  the  declaration  of  the  Third 
French  Republic. 

The  German  armies  immediately  proceeded  to  the  siege 
of  Paris  and  on  January  8,  1871,  the  French  capital  had 
to   capitulate.     A   few   months   later,    in   May,    France   and 
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Germany  made  peace,  fhe  former  paying  an  indemnliy  of 
$1,000,000,000  and  ceding  Alsace  and  a  part  of  Lorraine.  In  the 
meantime  the  unification  of  Germany  had  progressed  rapidly. 
Even  before  Paris  had  fallen,  th^  German  princes,  headed  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  had  offered  to  King  William  the  presidency 
over  a  new  federation  containing  both  the  north  and  the  south 
German  states.  This  federation  was  to  be  known  as  the  G^- 
man  Empire  and  its  president  as  the  German  Emperor.  On 
January  18,  1871,  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  King 
William  accepted  tiiis  offer,  and  was  proclaimed  German 
Emperor. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  in  the  beginning  tho  patii  of  the  aewly 
created  German  Empire  should  not  be  strewn  exclusively  with 
roses.  At  the  time  of  its  formation,  it  is  true,  it  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  other  nations.  France  which,  in  a  way,  may  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time  as  its  only  esctemal  enemy,  had  been  beakai^ 
and  beaten  in  i^di  a  way  liiat  it  was  clear  that  yeacrs  whmiMI  hA¥e 
to  dapse  before  liie  new  republic  would  iie  in  «  position  to  wuifir- 
take  anything  against  Germany.  Indeed^  a  great  many  HMUi^ 
f  ul  people  tiiroughffut  the  entire  civilised  world  were  hqiii^K  tfajit 
this  period  of  recuperation  iiuroogh  wbidi  France  was  bound  to 
pass  wouM  result  in  a  gradual  utMleretanding  betwe^i  •Germany 
and  France.  The  gulf  which  aeparated  tlMm  immediaJbely  Aftear 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  to  be  sure,  was  wide ;  for  the  attitude 
of  the  two  peoples  in  regard  to  the  taldn^r  over  of  Alaaoe^Lmr- 
raine  was  widely  different.  The  French  £elt  that  G^HMsny  had 
abused  its  power  at  the  moment  of  its  victory  to  tear  an  integral 
part  off  tiie  body  politic  of  the  republic.  They  vowed  that  al- 
though the  necessily  of  ibe  moment  had  forced  them  to  submit 
tiiey  would  never  forget  tbe  ''lost  provinces,"  and  unfortunate 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  liiis  spirit  of  revoige  was  fostered  and 
nourished  throughout  the  years  to  come.  From  time  to  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the  great  masses  of  people  in  the  two  coHntries 
would  finally  reach  an  understanding.  But  whenewr  the  cry  for 
revenge  seemed  to  liave  been  stilled,  politicians  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other sncoeeded  in  making  it  sound  again.  Germany  on  the  other 
hand  tdahned  ibat  Alsace-Lorraine  had  originally  been  a  German 
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province,  had  been  taken  from  Germany  by  force,  and  that  the 
French  had  neither  a  legal  nor  moral  claim  to  the  territory. 

Internally  the  new  chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  had  a 
great  many  battles  to  fight  in  order  to  achieve  the  financial, 
social,  and  military  reforms  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  upbuilding  of  the  empire.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our 
purposes  to  go  into  these  struggles  in  detail.  It  suffices  to  note 
in  passing  that  they  resulted  in  increases  and  in  vast  improve- 
ments of  the  German  army,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  mar- 
velous industrial  and  commercial  expansion  of  the  German 
Empire, 

.  The  leading  men  of  the  German  Empire  fully  appreciated  the 
need  of  their  country  of  a  long  period  of  pesLce  in  order  to  work 
out  the  many  problems  which  the  unification  had  brought  about. 
In  every  possible  way  the  diplomats,  politicians,  and  rulers  of 
the  various  German  states  did  their  best  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
other  nations  that  they  had  no  desire  for  f urtlier  conquests  and 
were,  to  say  the  least,  as  anxious  as  their  neighbors  to  maintain 
peace.  In  1872  the  three  emperors  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many met  together  with  their  ministers  at  Berlin,  and  although 
no  treaty  was  concluded  at  that  time,  the  conferences  which  took 
place  then  and  throughout  the  following  years  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  continuation  of  European  peace.  About  the 
same  time  Italy  also  attempted  to  show  its  good  will  toward 
Germany  by  sending  the  crown  prince  of  the  new  kingdom  on 
a  visit  to  the  German  Emperor,  and  it  seemed  at  that  time  as  if 
the  fate  of  all  of  Europe  and,  indeed,  of  the  entire  civilized  world, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  central  European  states — Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy.  Both  France  and  England  seemed  to 
be  isolated. 

However,  it  was  not  long  before  clouds  appeared  on  the  firma- 
ment, and  they  came,  as  they  had  come  before,  and  as  they  were 
to  come  again,  from  the  East. 

The  first  disturbance  of  the  cordial  relations,  that  apparently 
had  been  established  among  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  was 
caused  in  1876  when  the  Near  Eastern  question  became  again 
an  issue  between  Austria  and  Russia.    The  latter's  inquiries  at 
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Berlin  as  to  the  German  attitude  in  a  possible  war  between  the 
other  two  empires  were  met  with  an  evasive  answer,  except  liiat 
it  was  made  clear  that  Germany  would  not  permit  Russia  to  deal 
with  Austria  beyond  a  certain  point.  As  a  result  of  this  stand 
Russia  decided  to  settle  the  Eastern  question  through  a  war  with 
Turk^  rather  than  with  Austria. 

Durinir  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  April,  1876,  to  February, 
1877,  the  causes  and  results  of  which  will  be  cdusidered  in  an- 
other plaoe,  Germany  maintained  the  strictest  neutrality,  so  fstrict 
in  fact  that  at  its  conclusion  Germany  was  chosen  as  mediator. 
To  this  part  the  young  empire  adhered  most  carefully  during  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  June  to  July,  1878,  and,  difficult  though  it 
was,  showed  the  strictest  impartiality.  At  iiie  same  time  it  re- 
fused to  gain  any  profit  from  the  readjustment  which  resulted. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  reoetved  little  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  fiustta,  which  apparency  had  cncpflrted  a  nu»«  active 
display  of  .gEatitude  on  the  part  of  Germany  for  its  own  friendly 
neutrality  -during -the  Franco-Prussian  War.  in  a  way  this 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  strong  anti-KSerman  feeling  in  Rutsta, 
which  by  1879  had  ci'own  strong  ^enough  io  jaaiie  a  war  between 
the  two  countries  seem  possible.  Bisntard^  immediately  todL  1iie 
necessary  steps  to  insure  Germany  against  such  a  pess&ilily  by 
concluding  an  alliance  wilh  Austria,  October  7,  1879,  at  Gastein. 
In  this  he  was  bitterly  opposed  by  William  I,  whose  personal  f  ed- 
ings  were  leaning  much  more  toward  Russia  than  Austria. 
However,  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the  diancellor  to  resign  bronf^ 
this  rapidly  aging  emperor  to  terms. 

The  Austro-German  alliance  was  defensive  only.  It  stipu- 
lated that  in  case  of  an  attack  by  Russia  on  either  cantracting 
party  the  other  was  to  assist  with  its  entire  forces.  In  case  of  an 
attack  by  any  otiier  power  only  friendly  neutrality  was  to  be 
observed,  eascept  if  sudi  a  power  was  hi  any  way  supfK>rted  by 
Russia,  when  the  first  stipulation  was  to  take  farce. 

Three  years  later,  in  1882,  Bismarck  stpengttiened  Germany's 
international  position  by  overcoming  Italy's  enmity  i^fainrt; 
Austria  to  the  extent  of  inducing  the  southern  kxngdooi  te  ^oin 
in  this  defensive  aHiance,  whidi  from  then  on  was  known  as  the 
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'Triple  Alliance/'  and  which  endured  until  Italy's  declaration  of 
war  against  Austria  in  1915.  The  chancellor  had  now  succeeded 
in  placing  the  keystone  in  Germany's  defensive  bulwark.  He 
had  to  fear  no  longer  the  possibility  of  a  joint  attack  by  Russia 
and  France.  For  the  powerful  triple  block  of  Central  Powers 
would  make  any  joining  of  forces  by  these  two  countries  im- 
possible. 

A  result  of  this  security  was  Germany's  entrance  among  the 
colonial  powers  of  the  world.  The  objects  of  this  step  were  two- 
fold: to  open  up  new  fields  for  the  rapidly  expanding  German 
trade,  and  to  divert  German  emigration  in  such  a  way  tiiat  its 
steady  stream  would  not  drain  the  Fatherland  of  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  its  surplus  population.  From  1884  on  Germany  used 
every  opportune  moment  to  acquire  colonial  possessions.  Though 
for  many  years  none  of  the  other  powers  seriously  objected,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  sooner  or  later  Germany  would  find  itself 
in  conflict  with  the  other  colonizing  powers,  especially  with  the 
greatest  of  all — ^England. 

In  1884,  Alexander  III,  who  had  succeeded  his  murdered  father 
in  1881  and  who  was  much  less  pro-German  tiian  the  latter, 
showed  signs  of  succumbing  to  France's  strenuous  advances 
looking  toward  an  alliance  to  enable  the  republic  to  gratify  its 
desire  for  revenge.  But  Bismarck's  diplomatic  genius  not  only 
prevented  this,  but  even  brought  about  a  secret  neutrality  treaty 
between  the  two  empires,  which,  however,  was  entirely  separate 
from  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Gradually,  thus,  the  chancellor  accomplished  all  that  he  had  set 
out  to  do  after  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire  to  place  his 
country,  not  only  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  but  to 
gain  for  it  within  certain  limitations,  a  leading  position.  With 
his  internal  policies  he  was  hardly  less  successful,  although  he 
had  many  hard  battles  to  fight  to  gain  his  end.  The  year  1888 
saw  him  in  the  zenitii  of  his  power,  and  Wilhelmstrasse  (where 
the  German  Foreign  Office  was  located)  promised  fair  to  take 
the  place  that  Downing  Street  had  held.  That  year,  however, 
brought  a  change  of  rulers  to  Grermany.  In  March  William  I 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
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Frederick  III,  the  soii-m-law  of  ^een  Victoria  of  £»gla&d. 
This  in  itself  endangered  Bismarck's  position  and  influence. 
For  ever  since  1879  Frederick  had  more  or  less  openly  allied  him- 
self with  the  National-Liberal  party,  which  strongly  oj^nised  the 
chancellor's  foreign  policy.  The  new  emperor,  howevw,  had 
been  stricken  with  a  mortal  disease,  whidi  in  1878  was  diagnosed 
as  cancer  of  the  throat,  and  which  resulted  in  his  death  <»  June 
15, 1888,  less  than  four  months  after  he  had  become  emperor. 

His  son  and  successor,  William  II,  was  less  than  thir^  yesss 
old,  a  more  or  less  unknown  quantity,  with  little  experiaeiioe,  iaut 
possessing  a  very  stron^y  individual  temperament.  Th£  break 
between  him  and  Bismarck  came  soon,  and  resulted  in  the  latt^ ^ 
resignation  on  March  18,  1890.  Germany  could  ill  spam  ihe 
master  hand  that  had  guided  so  successfully  its  destiniefi  siaee 
1870,  and  at  no  time  since  has  Germany^is  intematiaital  pasitiim 
been  so  strong  or  its  f orrtgn  policies  as  purposeful  as  under  iis 
first  chanoellor. 

The  second  incumbent  of  this  office  was  {Sieneral  ¥0b  Caiinvi, 
1^90-1894,  whose  accomplisdmientB  were  duefly  of  a  militaiy  and 
eomomic  nature.  Of  42ie  former  the  most  important  was  the 
change  to  the  tvm  years'  term  of  army  servioe,  of  the  latter  tbe 
conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  wztii  Auatria-Hungary^  Bufr- 
sia,  Italy,  and  Rumania.  In  tiie  -field  nf  ioreign  mlatioiis  hia 
term  of  offioe  yielded  the  important  xtesult  of  a  tetter  uedeiv 
standmg  wilh  England,  accompaiiied,  faovcnpier,  hr  :&  fenenisc  ^ 
friendly  relations  with  Russia.  This  perisd  afao  brom^  to  'Ger- 
many the  island  of  Helgoland  in  exchange  for  certain  needjust- 
ments  of  boundaries  in  Africa.  Bismarck'jB  wark  m  regand  to 
cementing  the  German-RuiHsdan  relatians  was  undone  by  the  se- 
f  usal  of  Germany  to  renew  the  secret  i^x^aiitF  treaty  whida 
expired  in  1890,  end  in  1991  Russia  conehidBd  an  alhaiice  with 
France  whidi  from  ijfkea  on  considerably  reduced  the  influenee 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  T!he  menace  of  a  Fraasce  recevwed  and 
supported  by  a  strong  aUy  again  looix»ad  u|i,  and  ticie  dissatie- 
f action  of  German  public  ojanion,  increased  by  tim  iKvew 
critidsm  of  the  retired  ''iron  dianceilor/'  resulted  finally  in  the 
resignation  of  Von  Capiivi. 
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His  successor.  Prince  Chlodwig  Hohenlohe-Schillingfurst, 
1894-1900,  was  an  experienced  diplomat,  distantly  related  to  the 
emperor,  and  possessing  much  stronger  convictions  of  his  own. 
By  this  time  Germany's  industrial  development  had  made  im- 
mense strides.  From  an  agricultural  country  it  had  changed  to 
a  nation  deeply  interested  in  industry  and  commerce.  Its  mer- 
chants contended  everywhere  for  the  world's  trade.  Articles  of 
German  manufacture  made  the  term  '^made  in  Germany"  a  by- 
word of  quality  and  efficiency.  Riches  flowed  into  the  empire  in 
a  steady  stream.  In  many  lines  of  manufacture  and  trade,  in 
science,  in  arts,  in  fact  in  everything  that  twentieth-century 
civilization  brought  along  in  its  train  of  nmrvelous  expansion 
Germany  and  Germans  began  to  fight  for  leadership,  and  often 
excelled  over  all  comers.  Riches,  however,  were  not  the  only 
result  of  this  development.  It  also  engendered  jealousies  and 
hostilities  from  other  nations  whose  econonaic  influence,  if  not 
their  economic  existence,  was  endangered.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  this  feature  of  Germany's  advance,  which  is  treated 
in  full  in  another  part,  except  that  it  gradually  forced  the  empire 
from  its  former  policy  of  concerning  itself  only  with  European 
affairs  to  playing  with  the  other  great  powers  at  ''world 
politics." 

This  period  brought  out  more  and  more  the  strong  individuality 
of  WiUiam  II,  who  had  early — earlier,  perhaps,  than  anyone  else 
— ^recognized  his  countries  new  needs,  and  who  put  all  of  his  im- 
m^ise  vitality  into  his  efforts  to  fill  them.  Some  results  were: 
the  beginning  of  a  very  definite  and  extensive  naval  program,  the 
building  and  completion  (1895)  of  the  Kaiser-Wilhelm  Canal 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  active  participation  in  the 
devdopm^it  of  Turkey  in  Eurc^  and  Asia,  the  acquisition  of  a 
''sphere  of  influence"  in  China,  and  the  lease  of  Kiao-chau  in  1897, 
the  purchase  of  the  CaroUne  Islands  in  1899.  All  these  activities 
brought  Germany  more  and  more  frequently  in  contact  and  of tai 
in  conflict  with  English  interests.  Its  naval  ambitions  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  the  old  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  relations  which 
at  no  time  since  the  death  of  William  I  had  been  overcordial 
became  more  strained. 
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In  1909,  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  succeeded  by  his  Foreign  Secre- 
tary.  Count,  later  Prince  von  BQlow.  Though  an  experi^iced  dip- 
lomat and  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  culture,  he  found  his 
road  beset  with  difficulties.  Not  only  had  he  to  face  in  inter- 
national politics  at  every  step  the  dual  alliance  of  France  and 
Russia,  which  was  becoming  rapidly  more  intimate,  but  English 
aversion  against  German  independence  in  matters  of  world 
politics,  and  English  resentment  against  German  expansion  grew 
day  by  day.  The  culmination  of  this  general  dread  of  German 
ascendancy  found  expression  in  the  formation  of  the  Anglo^ 
French  entente  cardiale  of  1904  and  the  Anglo-Russian  arrange- 
ment of  1907,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  when  considering  the 
histories  of  the  three  countries  directly  involved.  Whether  or 
not  the  German  claim  that  these  agreements  were  concluded  with 
the  ulterior  motives  of  isolating  and  then  crushing  Germany  and 
her  allies  is  correct  or  not,  is  of  little  importance.  For  the  fact 
remains  that  they  were  considered  in  this  light,  not  only  by  Ger- 
many's diplomats,  but  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  ever  after 
Germany's  foreign  policy  was  based  on  this  consideration. 

Even  before  England  had  actually  come  to  a  definite  under- 
standing with  Russia,  the  first  test  was  put  to  the  new  line-up 
of  the  European  powers.  In  1905  trouble  arose  about  the  exten- 
sion of  French  influence  in  North  Africa.  Although  a  general 
European  war  seemed  more  possible  at  that  time  than  at  any 
other  time  within  recent  years,  it  was  averted  as  a  result  of  the 
so-called  Algeciras  Conference.  In  this  first  inning  Germany 
won  together  with  Italy  and  Austria  against  France,  backed  by 
Russia  and  England,  and  the  result  was  the  declaration  of 
Morocco's  integrity. 

During  the  next  decade  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany  showed 
the  same  chief  characteristic  that  was  noticeable  in  that  of  the 
other  countries — ^high  tension.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  compare 
this  period  of  Europe's  history  to  the  hours  immediately  preceding 
a  violent  electrical  storm.  The  diplomatic  atmosphere  was  sur- 
charged with  electricity,  and  long  before  the  storm  really  broke 
the  growl  of  distant  thunder  could  be  heard  and  occasional  flashes 
of  lightning  announced  its  approach.    That,  in  spite  of  all  signs, 
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80  many  people  firmly  believed  that  the  storm  would  never  break, 
is  easily  explained  with  the  innate  optimism  of  mankind,  and 
is  on  a  par  with  the  spirit  of  unbelief  in  unpleasant  things  that 
makes  people  go  out  unprepared  for  rain,  as  long  as  rain  only 
threatens,  but  does  not  actually  fall. 

In  1911,  Morocco  again  almost  became  the  stumblingblock. 
In  that  year  France  annexed  this  north  African  country  in  spite 
of  the  agreement  that  had  been  reached  at  Alge$iras.  Germany 
immediately  entered  a  strong  protest,  which,  however,  was  later 
withdrawn  in  consideration  of  certain  commercial  privileges  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the  country,  and  the  cession 
of  territory  in  central  Africa.    Once  more  war  had  been  avoided. 

This  period  also  saw  numerous  upheavals  in  the  Balkans. 
Throughout  these  Germany  made  it  clear  that  it  would  permit 
nothing  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  would  work  out  to  the 
disadvantage  of  its  ally — ^Austria. 

In  spite  of  temporary  reduction  in  the  tension  existing  between 
Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  England,  France,  and  Russia 
respectively  on  the  other,  the  differences  between  these  countries 
became  more  marked,  diplomatic  clashes  more  frequent,  and 
their  mutual  suspicion  of  each  other  more  pronounced.  England 
especially  resented  the  ambitious  naval  program  of  Germany, 
which  seriously  threatened  British  supremacy  on  the  sea  and 
forced  England  to  tremendous  expenditures  to  maintain  its  over- 
whelming naval  strength.  France  took  umbrage  at  Germany's 
increase  in  the  peace  strength  of  its  army,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  1913  by  means  of  special  taxation  known  as  the 
'Wehrbeitrag." 

The  German-French  relations  were  influenced  considerably, 
not  only  by  French  colonial  policy,  but  also  by  conditions  in 
Alsace-Lorraine.  We  have  already  heard  of  the  French  attitude 
in  regard  to  these  so-called  ''lost  provinces.'^  Right  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
afterward,  the  desire  for  revenge  and  the  demand  for  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  lost  territory  undoubtedly  was  as  sincere  as  it 
was  widespread  among  the  French  nation.  It  is,  however,  no 
less  true  that  these  sentiments  decreased  in  fervor,  and  most 
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likely  would  have  subsided  entirely  if  they  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  take  their  natural  course.  Instead  of  this,  this  ques- 
.tion  .^en^adually  became  a  political  issue  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  now  one  political  party  and  than  another  would  use  it  for  its 
own  purposes.  It  was  thus  that  the  French-German  animosity 
was  kept  alive  and  nurtured.  On  the  German  side  the  more  or 
less  uncompromising  attitude  toward  all  things  French  as  far  as 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  concerned  may  have  been  a  matter  of  po- 
litical necessity.  At. any  rate  it  gave  continual  opportunities  to 
J'rench  politicians  to. make  capital  out  of  the  conditions  as  liiey 
existed  in  AIsacerLorraine.  One  of  the  most  sevsire  outbreaks  of 
anti-German  and  antimilitary  feeling  in  tiiat  part  of  the  Ger- 
jnan  Empire  happened  in  December,  1913,  in  the  small  Alsatian 
.garrison  town  .of  .Zabem,  when  some  Alsatians  xd  French  imte- 
cedents  and  sympathizers  -were  wounded  in  ;a  clash  with  German 
officers  and  soldiers.  iUnimportant  .as  this  .-affair  -was,  in  a  way, 
it  resulted  in  a  :great  deal  of  'very  pointed  'and  unfriendly  com- 
-ment  in  the  French  press,  and  mxdcubtedly  added  fuel  to  the  :fire 
of  Franco-German  .animosity  which  was  burning  even  idsien 
stronger  thanit.-hadidcme  forrmany  years. 

In  1908,  nearihe.end  of  Prince  ToniEulow's  incumbency  :of  the 
jshancellondiip,  his  iposition  rbecaxne-;vgry  difficult,  because  'of  the 
general  disapproval  im  the  part  of  ibe  nation  of  the  German 
emperor's  custom  to  .make  iang  spoaches  conceming  foreign 
affairs.  Some  of  tiieae  speedies  caused  a  considerable  amount  of 
offense  in  foreign  capitals,  and,  while  this  matter,  -too,  may  ise 
considered  it  .mmer  detail  .in  Germany's  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  it  had^at  the  same  time  some  influence.  Throughout  this 
period  the  chanoollor  was  supported  by  a  combination  of  the 
National-Liberal  and  Conservative  parties.  But  in  1909  the  con- 
tinuation of  thifi  combination  became  imiK>S6SiIe  on  account  of  the 
divorgenee  of  opinion  esdsting  between  iixese  'two  parties  in  re- 
gard to  the  Government's  imanoial  reforms.  The  National- 
liberal  as  well  .as  ifhe  Social-Democrat  and  o&er  radical  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee  withdrew,  and  the  Conservatives 
formed  &  new  combinaitiQn  witii  the  Center  party.  This  new 
majority,  however,  made  so  many  changes  in  the  original  Gov- 
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eminent  bill,  and  forced  through  measures  which  the  chancellor 
so  thoroughly  disapproved,  that  he  handed  his  resignation  to  the 
emperor.  It  was  not  accepted  right  away,  but  upon  his  con- 
tinued insistence,  he  finally  was  permitted  to  resign  in  July.  His 
successor  was  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  up  to  then  Minister  of 
ttie  Interior  of  Prussia,  a  member  of  an  old  patrician  house  with 
strong  National-Liberal  tendencies. 

In  1910  the  Far  Eastern  problem  again  became  acute.  Russia, 
Japan,  and  England,  of  course,  were  most  vitally  interested  in 
the  future  of  China.  Both  France  and  Germany,  too,  had  im- 
portant commercial  interests.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  these 
great  powers  would  clash  about  the  Chinese  question,  which  each 
wished  to  solve  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage and  gain  would  come  to  itself  and  none  or  the  least  pos- 
sible to  the  others.  However,  in  1910  the  United  States  proposed 
that  the  Manchurian  railway,  just  then  the  principal  issue,  be 
financed  by  an  international  sjmdicate,  reasserting,  thereby,  its 
previous  stand  for  an  ''open-door''  policy  in  China.  Germany 
supported  this  attitude,  and  undoubtedly  did  not  make  through 
this  action  any  friendships  among  the  other  powers. 

In  May,  1911,  the  Reichstag,  after  long  discussion,  accepted  a 
bill  giving  a  separate  constitution  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  making, 
thereby,  this  territory  more  equal  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  This  action,  of  course,  was  welcomed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  was  a  long  step  toward  rec- 
onciling them  finally  to  the  German  overlordship.  In  the  same 
degree  in  which  it  accomplished  tiiis  it  caused  displeasure  in 
France,  where,  by  this  time,  every  success  in  the  Germanizing  of 
the  "lost  provinces"  was  viewed  with  almost  as  much  disap- 
proval as  the  original  occupation  of  them  by  Germany  in  1871. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  1911,  that  the  Morocco  difficulties 
arose  again  with  France,  as  we  have  already  seen,  but  in  spite 
of  the  appearance  of  a  German  gunboat  at  the  port  of  Agadir 
and  the  threatening  attitude  of  Germany,  matters  were  finally 
settled  amicably.  The  terms  of  the  settlement,  however,  pleased 
neither  the  German  nor  the  French  nation  at  large,  and  a  con- 
siderable feeling  of  enmity  remained. 
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Late  tiiat  year,  1911,  a  determined  campaign  was  started  by  the 
German  Navy  League  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  increase  of 
Germany's  navdl  forces  through  the  force  of  public  opinion.  This 
activity,  which  met  with  considerable  success,  was  viewed  with 
alarm  and  displeasure  in  England.  These  sentiments  grew  and 
spread  to  France  when  in  the  spring  of  1912  the  newly  elected 
Reichstag  adopted  a  bill  carrying  greatly  increased  exi)enditures 
for  both  army  and  navy. 

In  the  summer  of  1912  the  Balkan  question,  which  is  treated 
in  detail  in  a  separate  chapter,  assumed  threatening  pro- 
portions. Germany  as  well  as  the  other  great  powers,  however, 
at  that  time  managed  to  find  a  common  basis  and  kept  all  from 
active  participati<xi  in  the  two  Balkan  wars,  restricting  their 
activities  to  the  exertion  of  their  various  influences  for  as  just  a 
settlement  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances  when  the 
time  for  settlement  had  arrived  in  1913.  In  spite  of  the  inactivity 
of  the  powers  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  respective  atti- 
tudes at  that  time  toward  the  various  Balkan  States  and  their 
ambitions  had  an  important  influence  on  the  latter's  attitude 
toward  the  various  powers  after  the  war  of  1914  had  broken  out. 

In  December,  1912,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  renewed,  although 
even  then  the  conflicting  interests  of  Italy  and  Austria  in  the 
Balkans  had  made  such  a  step  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  early  spring  o£  1913  brought  with  it  the  uncovering  of  a 
rather  extensive  scandal  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
guns  and  other  war  materials.  One  of  the  Socialistic  leaders  in 
the  Reichstag  charged  some  officials  of  the  great  mumtion  firm 
of  Krupp  and  of  other  firms  with  bribery  of  War  Department 
officials,  and  with  the  creation  of  artificial  war  scares  in  other 
countries  for  the  sake  of  increasing  munition  orders.  Although 
the  German  courts  later  sustained  this  contention  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  although  it  resulted  in  a  certain  amount  of  antiwar 
sentiment,  Germany  continued  with  its  well-defined  program  of 
increased  preparedness.  That  the  Government  had  behind  it  in 
its  efforts  the  full  support  of  public  opinion  was  proven  in  June 
of  the  same  year,  1913,  by  the  passage  in  the  Reichstag  of  an- 
other l»ll  carrying  considerable  increases  in  the  peace  strength 
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of  the  army,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  necessary  expenditures 
weje  met  by  special  taxation,  which,  though  severe  in  its  effects 
alike  on  poor  and  rich,  was  borne  cheerfully  by  the  entire  nation. 
Although  the  Balkan  question  continued  to  be  the  source  of 
considerable  anxiety  and  extensive  diplomatic  conferences,  the 
political  horizon  of  Europe  during  the  latter  half  of  1913  and 
the  first  half  of  1914  was  comparatively  cloudless.  Like  a  flash 
of  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky,  therefore,  came  on  June  28, 1914, 
the  news  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary,  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand,  and  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Hohen- 
burg,  had  become  the  prey  of  Serbian  assassins  during  a 
visit  to  Sarajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia.  How  the  governments 
of  the  different  nations  involved  tried,  in  vain,  during  the  next 
five  weeks  to  stave  off  once  more  the  outbreak  of  a  genera? 
European  conflagration  will  be  told  in  another  part  of  this  work. 


CHAPTER    II 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


AMONGST  the  great  European  nations  the  Austro-Hungarian 
-^^  Empire  occupies  a  unique  position.  In  number  of  inhabi- 
tants it  is  inferior  only  to  Russia  and  Germany,  whereas  it  oc- 
cupies more  territory  than  any  other  European  country,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Russia.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Austria- 
Hungary  possesses  no  foreign  colonies,  and  those  of  its  inhab- 
itants who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  decided  to  leave  the  land 
of  their  birth,  have,  therefore,  for  years  emigrated  to  foreign 
countries,  and  have  been  lost,  in  large  numbers,  to  their  native 
country.  Of  course,  the  desire  for  expansion,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
various  nations  during  the  twentieth  century,  made  itself  felt 
in  Austria-Hungary  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  Not  having  any 
colonies  and  not  having  either  the  financial  or  military  means  of 
acquiring  any,  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  for  many  years  been 
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deeply  interested  in  the  Near  East.  There  vast  stretches  of  un- 
developed territory,  much  of  which  was  immediately  adjoining 
its  own  territory,  created  a  strong  desire  for  possession,  or  at 
least  for  a  preponderating  influence.  This  desire  was  intensified 
by  the  peculiar  racial  conditions  which  existed  in  the  Dual 
Monarchy. 

Austria-Hungary  in  this  respect  also  differed  from  all  the 
other  European  nations.  In  each  one  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  there  was  one  race  that  was  more  numerous  and  more 
influential  than  any  of  the  other  races  that  might  inhabit  the 
same  country.  In  Austria-Hungary,  however,  there  were  living 
side  by  side  a  number  of  widely  different  races.  Germans, 
Bohemians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Serbians,  and  others.  Of  most 
of  these  races  additional  numbers  were  living  in  one  or  another 
of  the  adjoining  countries,  and  this  condition  brought  about  a 
continuous  desire  on  the  part  of  these  different  nations  to  unite. 
For  instance,  the  Poles  living  in  Austrian  Galicia  never  gave  up 
their  hope  of  once  more  becoming  united  with  their  fellow  Poles 
in  Prussian  and  in  Russian  Poland.  In  the  same  way  the  Ru- 
manians in  the  Austrian  province  of  Bukowina  cast  longing  eyes 
toward  Rumania  and  Russian  Bessarabia;  the  Austrian  Serbs 
did  the  same  in  respect  to  Serbia  and  so  on. 

All  attempts  of  the  Government  to  change  this  condition  ap- 
peared to  be  futile,  whether  these  attempts  were  of  a  friendly 
or  of  a  hostile  and  oppressive  nature.  Legislature  of  any  kind/ 
as  long  as  it  affected  racial  questions,  was  not  only  unsuccessful 
in  accomplishing  its  ends,  but  often  resulted  in  bitter  parlia- 
mentary discussions  and  hostilities.  The  resentment  of  the 
various  racial  units  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  against  such  legisla- 
tion was  only  deepened  by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the 
actual  power  of  government  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Germanic 
part  of  the  empire  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans, 
though  in  many  ways  the  most  advanced,  were  the  least 
numerous. 

In  view  of  all  these  conditions  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  Dual  Monarchy  should  have  held  together  as  long  as  it  did 
and,  indeed,  its  disruption  was  frequently  prophesied  and  as  f re- 
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quently  expected.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  why  every  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  different  Balkan  nations  to  readjust  tiieir  affairs 
deeply  interested  and  affected  Austria-Hungary.  For,  even  if 
the  empire  had  given  up  all  thought  of  profiting  itself  by  such 
a  readjustment,  there  was  always  the  danger  that  it  might  lose 
both  in  territory  and  population.  Such  a  loss,  however  small, 
would  have  seriously  embarrassed  the  Dual  Monarchy.  For  not 
only  might  it  have  resulted  in  further  losses  of  the  same  nature, 
but  also  from  a  financial  point  of  view  the  empire  could  not 
afford  a  diminution  of  any  of  its  resources.  As  national  wealth 
goes,  Austria-Hungary  cannot  be  considered  rich  by  any  means, 
being  in  this  respect  almost  on  an  equal  basis  with  Italy,  which 
has  only  two-thirds  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  less  than  one- 
half  the  extent  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

Considering  the  many  difficult  problems  of  political,  financial 
and  economic  nature  which  the  possession  of  colonies  created 
for  the  various  colonial  powers  of  Europe,  Austria  might  have 
considered  itself  fortunate  because  of  its  entire  lack  of  colonies. 
However,  the  problem  of  Balkan  readjustments,  upon  which  we 
have  touched  just  now,  took  the  place  of  colonial  problems  and 
brought  to  Austria  as  many  difficulties  and  entanglements  as  any 
colony  has  ever  brought  to  its  possessor.  It  was  along  that  line 
that  Austria-Hungary  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  Of  these  Russia  was  the  one  most  vitally 
interested  in  the  same  questions  as  Austria.  For  of  almost 
every  race  that  inhabited  Austria  additional  numbers  were  living 
in  Russia  and  whatever  one  country  did  or  attempted  to  do  in 
the  Near  East  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  other. 
Turkey,  too,  of  course,  was  vitally  interested  and  affected  by 
Austria's  policy  in  the  Near  East  and  so  was  England  ever  since 
its  foreign  policy  had  been  committed  to  the  principle  of  keeping 
the  Near  Eastern  stattis  quo  undisturbed. 

Outside  of  these  possibilities  of  becoming  involved  wititi  an- 
other nation  the  Dual  Monarchy  had  long-standing  difficulties 
with  Italy.  For,  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  present  kingdom 
of  Italy,  Austria  had  possessed  large  parts  of  northern  Italy,  and 
the  loss  of  these  fertile  and  rich  territories  was  a  severe  blow 
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to  Austria.  The  enmity  between  the  two  countries  was  still 
more  enhanced  when,  in  1866,  Austria  had  to  give  up  Venetia 
to  Italy.  This  loss  was  an  indirect  result  of  the  Prusso-Aus- 
trian  War  of  1866,  the  details  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
in  the  recital  of  the  political  development  of  Germany.  Previous 
to  declaring  war  against  Austria,  Prussia  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  Italy  and  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  Italy,  too,  attacked  Austria.  Although  the  Austrian 
troops  defeated  the  Italians,  Austria  was  forced,  when  peace 
was  concluded,  to  yield  Venetia  to  Italy  retaining  only  a  small 
part  of  its  former  possessions  on  the  Adriatic  so  as  not  to  be 
cut  off  entirely  from  a  maritime  outlet.  This  small  remnant  of 
its  former  Italian  possessions,  however,  proved  to  be  a  thorn 
in  the  body  politic  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  province  were  preponderately  Italian  in  language  and  Italian 
in  feeling  and  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
a  strong  propaganda  was  carried  on  with  the  object  of  finally 
accomplishing  the  redemption  of  these  provinces  from  Austrian 
rule  and  their  unification  with  Italy. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  between  Austria  on  one  side  and 
Russia  and  Italy  respectively  on  the  other  it  seemed,  soon  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  as  if  all  these  difficulties  would 
be  adjusted  in  an  amicable  way.  In  1872  the  three  European 
Elmperors  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  met  and  without 
actually  concluding  a  treaty  arrived  at  a  mutual  understanding 
which  promised  well  for  the  future  peace  of  Europe.  Five  years 
later  in  1877  when  Russia  went  to  war  with  Turkey  the  definite 
result  of  this  mutual  understanding  was  a  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Russia  and  Austria.  As  a  result  of  this  treaty  Austria 
agreed  not  to  interfere  between  Turkey  and  Russia  whereas 
Russia  promised  to  Austria  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  both  of 
which  were  at  that  time  under  the  rule  of  Turkey.  This  latter 
promise  was  kept  in  1878,  when  the  various  Balkan  questions 
that  had  become  acute  through  the  Turko-Russian  War  were 
adjusted  at  the  Berlin  Congress.  It  is  true  that  at  that  time 
Austria  was  only  permitted  to  occupy  these  territories,  but  even 
this  was  a  considerable  acauisition. 
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Four  years  later  another  step  was  taken  toward  the 
strengthening  of  European  peace.  In  that  year  the  trea^  which 
had  been  concluded  in  1879  between  Germany  and  Italy  was 
extended  to  include  Austria-Hungary  and  this  alliance  of  the 
three  Central  European  Powers,  known  commonly  as  the  Triple 
Alliance,  endured  not  only  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1914, 
but  even  for  some  time  later.  This  alliance  originally  was  made 
only  for  five  years,  but  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  it  was 
renewed  in  1887  and  again  later. 

Of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866 
we  have  heard  already  in  the  consideration  of  Germany's  histoiy. 
Immediately  after  its  conclusion  Austria-Hungary  devoted  its 
energies  chiefly  to  internal  affairs  and  in  1867  succeeded  in  a 
reorganization  of  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  with  Hungary. 
The  result  was  the  ''Ausgleich''  which  established  Hungary 
practically  on  an  equal  basis  with  Austria,  giving  it  a  separate 
constitution,  legislature  and  cabinet.  It  is  from  this  dual  basis 
that  the  term  ''Dual  Monarchy*'  was  derived  and  the  arrange- 
ment made  then  fundamentally  is  in  existence  to-day. 

Throughout  the  ensuing  years  Austria-Hungary's  position  and 
influence  amongst  the  great  European  powers  was  of  little  direct 
importance.  In  the  first  place  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  occupied 
continuously  with  the  most  vexing  internal  questions  caused  by 
the  incessant  difficulties  arising  between  its  racially  different 
population.  These  were  responsible  for  the  fall  of  one  ministry 
after  another,  and  frequently  caused  grave  apprehension  to  all 
Europe.  For  many  years  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  was 
feared  and  expected.  But  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  it  held  to- 
gether. In  the  second  place  the  country  remained  for  many 
years  chiefly  agricultural  and  even  to-day,  considering  its  extent, 
is  only  moderately  industrial.  This  made  it  unnecessary  for 
Austria-Hungary  to  concern  itself  directly  with  such  questions 
as  the  colonization  of  Africa  or  the  division  of  China.  Only 
occasionally  it  made  its  influence  felt  indirectly  by  supporting 
the  policies  and  claims  of  its  two  allies,  Germany  and  Italy. 

In  1908,  however,  it  took  a  step  that  immediately  brought  it 
into  the  center  of  world  politics.    In  that  year  the  annexation 
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of  Bosnia-Herzesrovina  was  announced,  although  for  many  years 
previous  the  Turkish  suzerainty  over  these  two  provinces  had 
been  less  than  nominal.  As  this  was  followed  immediately  by  a 
declaration  of  independence  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria,  the  jealousy 
of  Serbia  was  aroused.  But  both  the  difficulties  with  this 
country,  and  with  Turkey  about  the  annexation  were  finally 
adjusted,  mainly  through  the  strong  support  which  Germany 
gave  to  its  ally  and  in  1909  all  of  the  powers  recognized  the 
annexation. 

Once  more  Austria-Hungary  withdrew  from  the  international 
concert  and  devoted  itself  to  its  internal  difficulties  which  seemed 
to  increase  in  frequency  and  violence  as  the  years  passed  by.  It 
was  not  until  the  summer  of  1912  that  it  again  became  active 
in  connection  with  foreign  politics.  Then,  when  the  Balkan 
question  had  become  acute,  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister, 
Count  Berchtold,  suggested  to  the  other  powers  that  they  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Balkan  disputes.  The  sug- 
gestion was  accepted  and  although  it  did  not  succeed  in  avoiding 
war  between  the  different  Balkan  States  themselves,  it,  at  least, 
localized  this  war  and  kept  the  rest  of  Europe  out  of  it. 

Of  course,  Austrian  diplomats  were  busily  occupied  through- 
out this  entire  period  in  guarding  their  country's  interests,  and 
Constantinople  especially  was  the  scene  of  many  a  diplomatic 
battle  between  Austria-Hungary  and  the  other  powers.  From 
time  to  time  relations  with  Russia  became  somewhat  strained 
on  account  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  two  countries  in  the 
Balkans.  But  in  spite  of  this  conditions  were  friendly  enough 
to  permit  an  arrangement  between  these  two  powers  in  March, 
1915,  whereby  they  agreed  on  the  demobilization  of  their  respec- 
tive forces  along  the  Russo-Austrian  border. 

The  murder  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  his  wife  during  a  visit  at  Sarajevo,  the  capital  of 
Bosnia,  however,  changed  immediately  Austria-Hungary's 
hitherto  fairly  pacific  attitude.  Like  one  man  the  country  rose 
and  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  and  of  the 
nation  which,  it  was  claimed,  had  planned  and  financed  the 
murder,  Serbia.     Racial  differences  and  dissensions  of  long 
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standing  were  forgotten  and  forgiven  over  night,  as  it  were, 
and  a  country,  more  solidified  than  at  any  other  period  in  its 
history,  stood  behind  its  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  a  man  who 
tiiroughout  his  life  of  more  than  eighty  years — of  which  more 
than  three-fourths  were  spent  on  the  throne — ^had  suffered  all 
the  disappointments  and  sorrows  that  can  come  to  a  man,  but 
had  never  lost  the  trust  and  love  of  his  subjects. 


CHAPTER    III 


RUSSIA 

IN  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Russian  Empires, 
in  spite  of  its  vast  ext^tit  and  resources,  played  a  comparatively 
negligible  part  in  international  politics.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
was  the  result  of  the  Crimean  War.  But  still  more  was  it 
due  to  the  internal  difficulties  which  were  so  many  and  so  serious 
that  they  kept  the  empire  fully  occupied  for  a  considerable 
period. 

This  condition  is  easily  understood  if  we  remember  that  at 
that  time  of  all  the  great  European  nations  Russia  was  the  least 
developed,  the  least  advanced,  and  the  least  modernized.  The 
many  reforms  instituted  at  that  time  contributed  their  share  in 
changing  this  condition  and  resulted  in  bringing  the  Russian 
Empire  rapidly  to  the  forefront  of  European  nations.  With  the 
details  of  the  reforms  we  are  not  concerned,  but  as  their  actual 
accomplishment  had  an  important  bearing  oh  Russia's  future 
activities  in  the  field  of  world  politics  it  will  be  well  to  state 
that  they  consisted  chiefly  of  five  great  measures :  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs ;  the  institution  of  the  zemstvos  or  county  coun- 
cils ;  trial  by  jury ;  regulation  of  the  public  press ;  and  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army.  Some  of  these  reforms  were  instituted  by 
the  government  only  after  public  opinion  had  made  such  a 
course  inevitable,  and  of  the  history  of  this  entire  period  it 
may  well  be  said  that  it  was  written  in  the  very  lifeblood  of 
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the  Russian  people.  Two  forces  continuously  combated  each 
other;  on  one  side  were  the  large  masses  of  the  people,  on  the 
other  the  ruling  classes.  The  former  it  is  true  were  not  always 
in  solid  union  and,  indeed,  more  frequently  left  the  burden  of 
fighting  their  cause  to  a  small  group  of  intellectuals.  Their 
demands  in  many  instances  were  unreasonable,  but  the  ruling 
classes  were  just  as  unreasonable  in  their  attitude,  and  the  result 
was  a  period  of  terrorism  during  which  assassination  of  officials 
abounded  and  even  the  life  of  the  emperor  was  threatened  a 
number  of  times. 

During  the  war  of  1866  between  Prussia  and  Austria  and  in 
1871  between  France  and  Germany,  Russia  observed  a  friendly 
neutrality  toward  Prussia.  This  attitude  was  the  outcome  of 
the  long-standing  personal  friendship  between  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  djmasties,  a  condition  which  at  that  period  counted 
much  more  than  in  more  modem  times.  Although  Russia  kept 
out  of  any  active  participation  in  these  two  struggles  it  used 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  when  all  the  other  European  powers 
were  tied  down  by  its  possibilities,  to  declare,  in  October,  1870, 
that  it  refused  to  be  bound  further  by  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  made  in  1856,  establishing  the  neutrality  of 
the  Black  Sea.  As  a  result  of  this  a  conference  was  called  to 
London  the  following  year,  1871,  which  affirmed  in  the  name 
of  all  powers  represented  their  determination  to  respect  the 
sanctity  of  treaties,  but  in  spite  of  that  rescinded  the  treaty  of 
1856  along  the  lines  of  Russia's  demands,  and  the  neutrality  of 
the  Black  Sea  was  abolished.  A  few  years  later  a  separate 
arrangement  between  Russia  and  Turkey  made  it  possible  for 
both  of  these  powers  to  create  and  maintain  separate  fleets  in 
the  Black  Sea. 

In  1872,  as  we  have  already  heard,  the  three  European 
emperors  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany  met  at  Berlin  and 
possibly  as  a  result  of  that  meeting  a  treaty  was  signed  in  1873 
between  Germany  and  Russia  which,  however,  bearing  as  it  did 
only  the  signatures  of  the  two  emperors  and  of  the  heads  of 
Uieir  respective  general  staffs,  had  neither  a  real  standing  nor 
an  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of  either  country. 
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TVo  years  later,  in  1876,  Russia  once  more  acted  in  concert 
with  Austria  and  Germany  when  the  Governments  of  these  three 
empires  addressd  a  joint  request  to  Turkey  asking  for  the  im- 
mediate institution  of  reforms  in  the  Balkan  dependencies  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  which  were  then  the  center  of  continuous 
upheavals  and  tiireatened  to  disrupt  European  peace. 

Before  we  continue  the  consideration  of  Russia's  political 
history  it  will  be  well  to  emphasize  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Russian  foreign  policy.  In  western  European  politics  Russia 
had  no  direct  interest.  In  the  Near  East,  however,  it  was  more 
directly  interested  than  any  other  European  power  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Austria^Hungary ;  for  not  only  were  most 
of  llie  European  depend^icies  of  Turkey  inhabited  by  Slavish 
people  or  else  by  races  closely  related  to  them,  but  it  was  there 
also  that  Russia  hoped  to  gain  its  much-needed  ice-free  seaport. 
This  strong  interest  of  Russia  in  Balkan  affairs  which  will  be 
brought  out  in  greater  detail  in  another  place,  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  Balkan  question,  naturally  brought  it  continuously  in 
contact  witii  Austria-Hungary.  For  the  latter's  interest  in  these 
matters  was  as  strong  as  was  Russia's,  although  it  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  based  on  different  grounds.  This  condition  then 
meant  Ihat  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  strong  friendship 
or  even  a  possible  alliance  between  Germany  and  Russia  except 
Germany's  friendship  for  and  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary 
which  made  it  impossible  for  €rermany  to  support  Russia's 
policy  in  the  Balkans.  As  a  secondary  result  of  this  obstacle 
to  a  Russo-German  alliance  may  be  considered  the  gradual 
approachment  between  France  and  Russia. 

In  one  other  part  of  the  world  Russia's  interest  was  very 
strong  and  that  was  in  the  Far  East.  Here  it  clashed  with 
equally  strong  or  even  stronger  interests  which  England  and 
Japan  had  and  it  took  many  years  before  these  three  powers 
finally  arrived  at  an  understanding  concerning  their  several 
spheres  of  interest  in  the  Far  East. 

Immediately  following  Russia's  participation  in  asking  re- 
forms of  Turkey  for  its  Balkan  dependencies  Pan-Slavism 
increased  rapidly  and  greatly  in  Russia.     One  of  the  most 
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peculiar  features  of  this  movement  is  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
Government  suppressed  with  all  the  power  at  its  command  and 
with  all  the  severity  within  its  knowledge  this  movement  as  far 
as  it  affected  internal  affairs,  but  supported  it  just  as  strongly 
as  far  as  it  affected  the  affairs  of  other  countries.  The  growth 
of  Pan-Slavism  finally  resulted  in  April,  1877,  in  Russia's  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Turkey. 

In  this  war  Russia  was  victorious,  but  only  through  the  sup- 
port which  it  received  from  Rumania,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Montenegro.  In  spite  of  repeated  appeals  on  the  part  of  Turkey 
to  the  other  European  powers  these  did  not  step  in  until  Turkey 
was  almost  threatened  with  entire  elimination.  Then  a  conference 
of  the  European  powers  was  called  at  Berlin  and  resulted  in 
July,  1878,  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  which  took  the  place  of  a 
treaty  previously  arranged  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
March,  1878,  at  San  Stefano.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  gave  to 
Russia  certain  small  parts  of  Turkey,  but  successfully  reduced 
the  excessively  strong  influence  over  Balkan  affairs  which 
Russia  had  attempted  to  gain  for  itself  in  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  between  Austria  and  Russia,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  the  two  countries  had  arrived,  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  at  an  understanding 
according  to  which  Austria  maintained  a  friendly  neutrality 
toward  Russia  during  the  war,  in  consideration  of  which  Russia 
permitted  Austria's  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  following  years  are  again  marked  by  internal  difficulties 
resulting  in  a  reign  of  terrorism  and  in  a  period  of  reactionary 
government  which  exceed  almost  anything  in  Russia's  previous 
history.  It  found  its  culmination  in  the  successful  assassination 
of  Czar  Alexander  II  on  March  13,  1881.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Alexander  III  under  whose  rule  the  gulf  between  Russia 
and  its  western  neighbors,  Germany  and  Austria,  widened  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  friendship  between  Russia  on  one 
side  and  France  and  England  on  the  othe»*  increased.  To  a 
certain  extent  undoubtedly  this  may  be  tra'jed  back  to  the  new 
czar's  personal  relations  with  the  rulers  of  other  nations;  for 
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the  czarina  was  a  sister  of  Alexandria  of  Denmark,  then  Princess 
of  Wales  and  later  Queen  of  England,  and  the  daughter  of  that 
King  of  Denmark  who  in  1864  had  lost  to  Germany  and  Austria 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

The  beginning  of  Alexander  IIFs  reign  was  marked  with  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  terrible  persecutions  of  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants of  the  Russian  Empire  which,  though  subsiding  from 
time  to  time,  have  continued  throughout  the  years  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  With  the  causes  of  these  persecutions  we  are  not 
concerned  here,  for  they  were  undoubtedly  much  more  of  an 
economic  tiian  of  a  political  nature.  In  one  respect,  however, 
the  results  had  an  important  bearing,  at  least  for  a  time,  on 
Russian  politics.  For  during  many  years  both  France  and 
especially  England  found  it  difficult  and  almost  next  to  impossible 
to  enter  into  a  close  alliance  with  a  country  which  apparently 
absolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  modem  government  in  which  they  themselves 
believed :  religious  and  i)ersonal  freedom. 

With  Alexander  III  came  also  a  return  to  a  more  reactionary 
form  of  government  which  in  its  turn  brought  about  a  revival 
of  terrorism  and  Nihilism  with  all  its  horrors  and  bloodshed.  In 
spite  of  the  continuance  of  these  conditions  in  Russian  internal 
affairs  Russia  participated  actively  in  the  general  movement  for 
expansion  which  made  itself  felt  in  the  latter  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Its  interest  in  Near  Eastern  affairs  became 
deeper  and  more  active  and  its  advances  in  the  Far  East  kept 
step.  Idl  the  Near  Ektst,  however,  Russia  found  determined 
opposition  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  independent  states 
of  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Greece,  most  of  which  were 
formed,  at  least  partly,  out  of  what  was  once  the  Turkish  Empire, 
made  it  clearer  and  clearer  every  day  that  Russia's  hope  for 
gaining  a  maritime  outlet  through  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
would  never  be  realized.  Though  never  giving  up  entirely  this 
hope  Russia's  endeavors  turned  more  and  more  toward  the  Far 
East.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  new  policy  was 
the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
in  May,  1891. 
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The  same  year,  1891,  saw  the  visit  of  a  large  French  fleet  at 
Kronstadt,  the  harbor  of  Petrograd,  which  was  welcomed 
effusively.  Two  years  later,  in  1893,  a  Russian  fleet  repaid  the 
compliment  by  visiting  Toulon  and  found  an  equally  hospitable 
reception.  Even  previous  to  this  a  large  amount  of  French 
capital  had  been  invested  in  Russian  Government  Bonds  and 
in  Russian  industrial  undertakings  and  the  friendship  between 
the  two  nations  increased  rapidly.  However,  the  death  of 
Alexander  III  in  November,  1894,  somewhat  delayed  the  actual 
conclusion  of  the  alliance  and  it  was  not  until  1896  that  an  exten- 
sive and  far-reaching  treaty  was  signed  at  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  new  Czar,  Nicholas  II,  to  Paris.  The  inunense 
significance  which  this  Franco-Russian  treaty  had  in  respect  to 
its  effect  on  all  of  Europe  was  immediately  recognized.  If  the 
treaty  succeeded  in  lasting  for  any  length  of  time,  it  was  Reason- 
ably clear  that  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  before  it 
would  result  in  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  Euroi>ean 
affairs. 

The  next  five  or  six  years  were  characterized  by  Russians  de- 
termined advances  in  the  Far  East,  a  strengthening  of  ihe 
Franco-Russian  friendship  and  serious  internal  difficulties.  The 
first  of  these  brought  Russia  more  and  more  in  conflict  with 
England  and  Japan  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  immediately. 
The  second  resulted,  in  a  growth  of  the  estrangement  between 
Russia  and  Germany.  The  third  for  a  time  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Russian  monarchy  and  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible that  anjrthing  else  than  revolution  and  anarchy  could 
be  the  final  outcome.  These  were  averted  only  at  the  last  moment 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

In  April,  1902,  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  China  and 
Russia.  According  to  it  Russia  agreed  to  observe  the  integrity 
of  China  and  to  evacuate  Manchuria  which  it  had  begun  to  occupy 
as  early  as  1897.  The  evacuation  was  to  be  stretched  over  a  year 
and  a  half  and  in  the  beginning  Russia  lived  up  to  the  terms  of 
the  trea^.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months,  however,  further 
evacuation  stopped  and  when  China  demanded  explanations 
Russia  repudiated  the  arrangement  and  refused  to  proceed  with 
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the  evacuation  unless  additional  concessions  were  made  by  China. 
Throughout  1903  negotiations  took  place  between  Japan  and 
Russia  concerning  this  matter  which,  however,  were  not  very 
rich  in  results.  On  January  18, 1904,  the  Japanese  Government, 
therefore,  sent  what  amounted  practically  to  an  ultimatum  in 
regard  to  Manchuria  and  Corea.  This  step  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  warlike  preparations  on  the  part  of  botli  nations. 
Three  weeks  later  on  February  6,  1904,  diplomatic  relations 
between  tiie  two  countries  were  broken  off  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  was  on.  The  Japanese  showed  themselves  superior 
to  their  European  adversaries  in  every  respect,  and,  after 
inflicting  severe  defeats  on  land  and  sea,  peace  was  concluded 
on  September  5,  1905,  at  Portsmouth,  U.  S.  A.  The  Japanese 
were  very  moderate  in  their  terms,  waiving  their  demand  for 
an  indemnity,  returning  to  Russia  all  interned  warships  and 
not  insisting  on  any  restriction  to  Russian  power  in  the  Far 
East 

In  the  meanwhile  affairs  at  h<»ne  had  progressed  rapidly 
toward  revolution.  The  defeat  of  the  Russian  army  and  fleet, 
the  discovery  of  immense  peculations  in  connection  with  their 
equipment  and  an  increase  of  economic  pressure,  all  combined 
to  hasten  the  outbreak  which  had  been  preparing  for  years. 
Strikes,  riots,  assassination  of  ofiicials  and  general  bloodshed 
were  the  common  order  of  the  day.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
these  outbreaks  a  manifest  of  the  czar  promised  some  reforms. 
However,  he  made  it  clear  that  in  a  general  way  the  Govern- 
ment was  resolved  to  retain  its  autocratic  form.  In  a  way 
this  manifest  is  a  true  picture  of  the  cool  attitude  which  the 
Government  took  throughout  these  troublous  times.  Whenever 
the  Government  was  forced  by  especially  violent  outbreaks  to 
fear  the  worst,  it  would  announce  the  introduction  of  some  slight 
reforms.  This  usually  had  the  desired  result  of  cahning  down, 
at  least  temporarily,  the  excited  masses,  which  condition  would 
be  followed  almost  immediately  either  by  a  withdrawal  of  the 
reforms  instituted  or  by  some  reactionary  laws  offsetting  their 
influence.  In  a  general  way  the  revolution,  however,  improved 
somewhat  internal  conditions  in  Russia.    It  led  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  representative  form  of  government  by  the  creation 
of  the  Duma,  although  the  limits  within  which  the  people  were 
allowed  to  participate  in  governmental  affairs  were  and  are  even 
now  very  narrow.  In  fact  it  was  not  an  unusual  procedure  for 
the  Government  to  imprison  members  of  the  Duma  and  to  accuse 
them  of  treason  whenever  they  promulgated  or  supported 
measures  of  which  the  Government  did  not  approve,  and 
throughout  the  following  years  up  to  the  present  time  the 
struggle  between  a  frankly  reactionary  government  and  the 
people  demanding  more  liberty  continued. 

One  of  the  centers  of  disturbances  was  Finland.  This  former 
province  of  Sweden  had  been  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  Scandinavian 
Kingdom  as  long  ago  as  1743,  after  having  been  practically  con- 
quered in  1714.  At  that  time  certain  rights  of  independency 
and  autonomy  were  granted  to  Finland.  Throughout  the  next 
century  and  a  half  Russia  lived  up  to  these  promises  in  a  fashion. 
But  in  1899  the  Finnish  Diet  was  deprived  of  its  exclusive  right 
of  legislating  for  the  former  grand  duchy,  and  Russia  started  on 
a  policy  of  Russification ;  although  the  conqueror  did  not  differ 
to  any  noticeable  extent  from  otlier  nations  who  found  them- 
selves in  similar  positions — ^Prussia  and  Austria  in  Poland,  Ger- 
many in  Alsace-Lorraine,  England  in  some  of  its  colonies — 
Russia  had  to  contend  with  greater  opposition,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  them.  For  the  Finns  were  a  people  to  whom  liberty  was 
as  dear  as  life  or  even  dearer  and  no  particle  of  it  would  they 
give  up  except  if  an  overwhehning  power  forced  them  to  do  so. 
One  Russian  governor  general  after  another  became  the  victim  of 
assassination.  This  fact  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  only  be- 
cause it  resulted  in  a  deep-seated  hatred  of  Russia  and  all  things 
Russian  on  the  part  of  all  Swedes,  indeed,  of  all  Scandinavians 
who,  though  Finland  had  been  separated  from  them  for  three 
or  four  generations,  still  considered  this  unhappy  country  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  Scandinavia.  To  a  great  extent  this  explains 
the  Scandinavian  attitude  toward  Russia  of  which  we  shall  hear 
more  presently. 

Among  the  more  prominent  men  of  Russia  who  fell  under 
assassins'  assaults  were  Von  Plehve,  Minister  of  the  Interior^  and 
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Grand  Duke  Sergius,  an  uncle  of  the  czar,  both  typical  re- 
actionaries and  men  whose  death  may  well  be  claimed  a  gain 
for  Russia  rather  tiian  a  loss.  In  this  period  also  belongs  the 
killing  of  hundreds  of  workingmen  of  Petrograd  who,  led  by  a 
Russian  priest.  Father  Capon,  attempted  to  march  to  the  Winter 
Palace  of  their  ''Little  Father/'  the  Czar,  in  order  to  present  to 
him  in  person  their  petition  for  relief  from  their  many  oppres- 
sions. Similar  scenes  were  repeated  in  Warsaw,  in  Lodz  and  in 
other  Russian  industrial  centers  during  1905.  Step  by  step  the 
revolution  of  the  people  seemed  to  gain  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
of  the  Government.  It  even  spread  to  the  army  and  navy  and 
at  Odessa  the  crew  of  a  large  battleship  mutinied,  seized  the 
boat  and  bombarded  the  city,  killing  more  than  a  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants.  Strikes  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Troops  murdered  their  officers  and  went  over  to  the  cause  of  the 
peopla  Nevertheless  the  Grovemment  finally  triumphed,  partly 
by  diplomatically  granting — ^temporarily  only,  of  course — some 
of  the  demands  of  the  masses,  but  chiefly  by  force  and  unreleit- 
ing  severity.  The  latter  policy  brought  about  the  fall  of  one 
of  the  most  able  statesmen  that  Russia  had  ever  produced.  Count 
Witte,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister  and  to  whose  diplomacy  and 
ability  Russia  owed  primarily  its  easy  bargain  with  Japan 
after  the  latter  country's  victory. 

The  next  year,  1906,  however,  brought  some  relief  to  the 
sorely  oppressed  people.  The  peasants  were  enabled  to  acquire 
the  land  which  heretofore  they  had  tilled  almost  like  slaves 
for  the  benefit  of  the  great  landowners  belonging  to  the  aristo- 
cratic and  patrician  classes.  All  were  made  equal  before  the 
law,  oppressive  taxes  and  restrictions  concerning  the  choice  of 
residence  on  the  part  of  peasants  were  removed  and  certain 
electoral  reforms  were  promulgated.  The  latter,  however,  were 
of  short  duration,  for  in  1907,  when  things  had  quieted  down 
a  bit  they  were  either  recalled  or  nullified  by  technical  inter- 
pretations which  thoroughly  defeated  their  original  purposes. 

During  this  entire  period  the  persecution  of  Jews  was  kept 
up.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Russia  took  prompt  steps  to  stop 
similar  persecutions  of  Armenians  on  the  part  of  Turks,  one  of 
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the  few  undertakings  of  the  Russian  Government  of  that  time 
which  deserves  the  approval  of  mankind. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  1907,  Russia  also  arrived  at  an 
I  understanding  with  England  concerning  the  respective  spheres 

of  influence  of  these  two  countries  in  Asia,  an  important  step 
toward  the  completion  of  the  "Triple  Entente"  of  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  France. 

The  year  1908  was  noticeable  only  for  the  enaction  of 
further  reactionary  measures.  The  next  year,  1909,  saw  Rus- 
sia's participation  in  the  successful  effort  of  the  European 
powers  to  adjust  pacifically  the  various  questions  that  had 
arisen  from  Bulgaria's  proclamation  as  a  kingdom  and  Austria- 
Hungary's  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  In  the  same  year, 
1909,  the  Russian  advance  for  the  possession  of  Persia  began — 
without  opposition  on  the  part  of  England  by  that  time — and  an 
understanding  was  reached  between  the  czar's  and  the  Chinese 
Government  concerning  the  Manchurian  railroad.  This  made  it 
possible  for  Russia  in  the  following  year,  1910,  to  reject  the 
suggestion  of  the  United  States  Government  to  internationalize 
this  railroad,  in  which  attitude  Russia  had  the  support  of  Japan, 
England  and  France. 

During  the  Franco-German  difficulties  about  Morocco  in  1911 
Russia  put  itself  squarely  on  the  side  of  France  and  its  announce- 
ment to  that  effect,  made  officially  to  the  German  Government, 
was  a  decided  step  forward  toward  French  intimacy  and  (mer- 
man enmity.  Having  helped  out  France  in  this  manner,  Russia 
promptly  pushed  its  own  cause  in  Persia.  With  England  and 
France  indifferent  to  this  unfortunate  country's  fate,  with  Ger- 
many not  sufficiently  interested  to  risk  a  break  with  any  or  all 
of  the  members  of  the  "Triple  Entente,"  and  with  the  United 
States  much  in  the  same  position  as  Germany,  Russia  had  its 
own  way  and  Persia  had  to  submit  to  Russia's  demands  and  to 
its  gradual  enslavement  under  Russian  rule. 

In  1912  and  1913 — ^before,  during  and  after  the  two  Balkan 
Wars — Russia  acted  in  concert  with  the  other  European  powers 
and  refrained  from  active  participation  although  its  sympathies 
were  clearly  enough  with  Serbia.    So  promising  was  the  out- 
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look  fh^i  for  a  lasting  understanding  between  the  nations  of 
Europe  that  Russia  and  Austria  found  it  possible — as  we  have 
ahready  heard — ^to  agree,  in  March,  1913,  on  a  demobilization 
of  their  armies  along  their  respective  borders. 

A  little  more  than  a  year,  however,  sufficed  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  this  friendly  attitude  of  the  two  empires,  a  change 
fateful  alike  to  both  and  to  all  the  world.  For  one  day  after 
Austria^Hungary's  declaration  of  war  against  Serbia  on  July 
28,  1914,  Russia  begins  its  general  mobilization  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  helping  Slavic  Serbia — ^Pan-Slavism  had 
triumphed  over  internationalism. 


CHAPTER    IV 


FRANCE 


THE  chief  characteristic  of  the  second  empire  established  after 
Napoleon  Ill's  coup  d'etat  in  1852  was  expansion.  Napoleon 
Ill's  ambition  in  this  direction  was  twofold.  He  desired  to  make 
the  French  Empire  not  only  the  most  advanced  and  strongest 
state  in  Europe,  but  also  to  have  it  count  as  the  strongest  in- 
fluence in  world  politics.  In  regard  to  the  first  part  of  his 
ambitious  plan,  both  the  emperor  and  his  various  governments 
were  quite  successful.  For  during  the  twenty-odd  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  empire,  the  progress  of  France  along 
industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  lines  was,  perhaps, 
greater  than  in  any  other  similar  period  in  its  history.  In  re- 
gard to  the  second  part,  it  also  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  Napo- 
leon's ambitions  were  to  be  realized.  It  was  under  his  reign 
that  the  French  nation's  interest  in  colonies  which  had  gradually 
disappeared  or  had  at  least  been  submerged  by  England's  im- 
mense undertakings  along  that  line  was  aroused  again,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  present  very  expansive  colonial  poses- 
sions  of  France  is  one  of  the  contributions  of  the  second  empire. 
Furthermore  in  the  early  part  of  his  rule  he  was  fairly  success- 
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fol,  not  only  in  expressing  the  desires  •  of  France  in  regaurd  to 
conditions  and  policies  of  o&er  European  countries,  but  also  in 
forcing  their  fulfillment.  It  ia  Tcry  doubtful  if,  had  it  not  bees 
for  Napoleon  Ill's  interest  and  assistance^  a  united  Italy  eouU 
have  been  formed. ,  The  part  which  he  played  in  the  unification 
of  Italy  has  already  been  touched  upon  m  tiie  latter  coimtry'& 
history,  and  we  have  also  heard  bow  his  support  of  ItaUan  am- 
bitions for  unily  brought  France  into  conflict  witih  Aitstria- 
Hungary.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  Uiat  when  the  French 
Grovemmeit  was  approached  in  1865  by  Prussia  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  Prusso-Italian  treaty  he  should  be  found  a  sup- 
porter, even  if  an  inactive  and  silent  one,  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment. And  it  was  equally  natural  that  during  the  short  war  of 
1866  between  Austria  and  Prussia  he  kept  aloof  from  any  actual 
interference.  It  might  even  have  been  possible  that  France  in- 
directly would  have  been  found  at  that  time  on  the  side  of 
Prussia,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  III  would  have 
liked  to  assist  at  that  time  Italy  against  Austria.  But  the 
Mexican  War,  which  he  had  started  in  1862  and  whidi  had  been 
going  against  France  during  1865  and  1866,  prevented  any  active 
French  interference  in  European  affairs  at  that  moment. 

Satisfactory  as  it  was  to  Napoleon  III  and  France  to  see  Aus- 
tria forced  to  relinquish  its  Italian  prcndiiees  to  Italy,  it  was 
almost  as  unsatisfactory,  or  perhaps  even  BMre  so^  to  nofciee  at 
the  same  time  tho  immense  and  unexpectedly  rapid  increase  of 
Prussian  power  and  influence.  Immediately  after  the  war  of 
1866  Napoleon  III  took  a  number  of  steps  witiii  the  object  of 
counteracting  Prussians  new  power  or,  if  possible,  of  destroying 
it.  As  we  have  already  seen  during  the  consideration  oi  €^- 
man  history  of  that  period,  he  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 
It  looked  very  much,  immediately  after  the  Prusso-Austrian 
War  of  1866,  as  if  Prussia  could  not  count  then  or  for  some  time 
to  come  on  the  support  of  the  south  German  states  in  any  enter- 
prise in  which  Prussian  influence  would  be  predominant.  The 
attitude  of  these  south  German  states  toward  Prussia  at  that 
time  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  French  Government  could 
hardly  be  blamed  in  thinking  thai  in  a  possible  conflict  betwe^i 
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France  and  Prussia  they  might  be  found  on  the  side  of  France, 
or  at  least  could  be  counted  upon  not  to  be  on  the  side  of 
Prussia. 

This  conflict,  it  was  clear,  was  to  come  soon.  For  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Prussian  Prime  Minister,  Bismarck, 
Prussia  was  gradually  more  and  more  increasing  in  power  and 
influence  and  intruding  on  the  French  leadership  in  European 
affairs.  That  it  came  as  early  as  1870  was  partly  due  to  the 
French  expectations  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  south  German 
states  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  partly  to  the  general 
unrest  which  made  itself  felt  in  France  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
success  of  the  recent  foreign  policy  of  Napoleon  III. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recite  here  the  immediate  causes  as  well  as 
the  details  of  the  result  of  this  war,  all  of  which  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  history  of  Germany  of  this  period,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  the  repetition  of  the  fact 
that  the  soutii  German  states  disappointed  French  expectations 
by  not  only  refusing  to  support  France,  but  by  openly  and  ac- 
tively supporting  Prussia,  because  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  was  considered  by  them  a  matter  of 
national  importance  affecting  all  German-speaking  people  alike. 
The  fall  of  Sedan,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Napoleon  III  him- 
self, brought  the  downfall  of  the  second  empire  and  the  end  of 
the  monarchistic  form  of  government  in  France. 

The  next  few  years  are  among  the  darkest  in  French  history. 
In  February,  1871,  M.  Thiers  had  been  made  the  executive  head 
of  France,  and  it  became  his  task  to  conclude  the  peace  with  Ger- 
many which  was  ratified  by  the  French  Assembly  on  May  18, 
1871.  Previous  to  that,  on  March  18,  1871,  insurrection  had 
broken  out  in  Paris,  and  a  separate  government  had  been  set  up 
by  the  people  known  as  the  Commune.  This  revolution  was  put 
down  only  after  the  hardest  kind  of  fighting  between  the  forces 
of  the  Commune  and  the  Gdvemment  troops,  and  after  more 
than  $150,000,000  worth  of  property  in  Paris  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

On  May  81,  1871,  however,  Thiers  was  finally  elected  presi- 
dent for  a  term  of  three  years.    Considering  the  many  and 
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difficult  problems  which  the  new  Govenunent  had  to  solve»  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  it  lasted  as  long  as  it  did,  even  if  its  end 
came  before  the  appointed  time.  For  in  May,  1873,  both  the 
president  and  his  ministry  resigned,  and  General  MacMahon  was 
elected  president  by  the  Assembly.  Early  that  fall  (1873)  the 
last  parts  of  the  German  army  of  occupation  left  France  after 
the  last  installment  of  the  war  indemnity  had  been  paid,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  President  MacMahon's  term 
was  extended  to  a  period  of  seven  years. 

The  part  which  England  had  played  during  and  immediately 
after  the  German-French  War  was  typical  of  England's  clever- 
ness in  plasdng  foreign  politics.  Intimate  as  at  that  time  were 
the  Prusso-English  relations,  and  inactive  as  England  remained 
during  the  war,  it  still  managed  to  impress  the  French  nation 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  gratefulness  for  the  appar^tly  friendly 
attitude  which  Ens^and  felt  toward  France.  In  a  way  this  is 
very  remarkable,  for  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  England  ex- 
tended its  hospitality  to  ex-Empress  Eug6nie  and  her  young  son, 
and  then,  later,  after  Napoleon  Ill's  release  from  German 
captivity,  to  the  ex-emperor  himself. 

In  1876  France  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  its  apparently 
complete  breakdown  of  a  few  years  ago  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  largest  revenue  that  had  ever  been  at  the  disposal  of  any 
French  Govemmait,  and  this  fact  is  of  interest  to  us  chiefly  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  most  definite  and  most  significant  proofs  of 
the  remarkable  inherent  strength  of  the  French  country  and 
people. 

In  spite  of  this  quick  recovery,  France  for  the  next  few  years 
played  an  absolutely  inactive  and  comparatively  unimportant 
part  in  European  affairs.  During  the  Busso-Turkish  War  of 
1876,  for  instance,  the  republic  declared  and  maintained  a  strict 
neutrality.  Internally,  the  republic  continued  to  have  to  contend 
with  many  difficulties.  Again  and  again  strong  opposition  to  tiie 
republican  form  of  government  showed  itself,  expressed  at  one 
time  by  the  followers  of  the  Bonapartist  party,  at  another  by 
those  of  Hie  Boyalist  party.  However,  all  of  these  dissensions 
had  no  actual  result,  and  in  spite  of  them  the  republic  c<mtinued 
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to  progress  and  to  flourish  to  such  an  extent  that,  only  seven 
years  after  one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats  that  any  European 
nation  had  ever  suffered,  France  was  able,  in  1878,  to  invite  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  witness  at  Paris  the  most  wonderful  inter- 
national exposition  that  had  ever  been  staged  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Early  in  the  following  year  President  MacMahon 
resigned,  having  been  practically  forced  to  this  step  by  public 
sentiment  which  disapproved  of  and  feared  his  monarchistic 
leanings*  M.  Gr^vy  was  elected  as  his  sucessor.  The  early 
summer  of  this  year  (1879)  brought  death  to  the  only  son  of 
Napoleon  III  while  he  was  fighting  under  the  English  flag 
during  the  campaign  against  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa,  and 
this  event  practically  ended  all  danger  of  a  Napoleonic  resto- 
ration, because  the  representatives  of  the  Napoleonic  family 
left  were  neither  closely  enough  related  to  Napoleon  III  nor 
possessed  the  necessary  ability  to  iaccomplish  a  change  of 
government. 

The  year  1880  brought  the  beginning  of  a  strong  anti-Catholic 
movement  in  France.  At  first  this  movement  was  directed  only 
against  the  Jesuits,  but  it  rapidly  spread  and  in  a  way  may  be 
considered  the  forerunner  of  the  radical  legislaticm  along  this 
line  which  was  passed  in  recent  years.  Throughout  these  years 
the  life  of  the  different  ministries  was  very  short  and  in  most 
instances  measured  by  months  rather  than  by  years.  To  go 
deeper  into  the  causes  for  this  condition  is  not  necessary;  but 
one  of  its  results  undoubtedly  was  that  France  continued  to 
refrain  from  active  participation  in  European  politics  because 
it  stands  to  reason  that  a  continuous  change  of  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  made  it  more  or  less  difiicult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  France  to  establish  a  definite  foreign  policy. 
However,  in  1881  France  began  again  to  take  a  more  lively  in- 
terest in  its  colonial  affairs.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Tunis 
gave  up  its  resistance  to  French  occupation  and  from  that  time 
on  dates  the  preponderating  influence  which  France  has  held 
ever  since  in  north  Africa.  For  our  purposes  it  is  important 
only  to  remember  the  fact  of  this  preponderancy,  although  it 
may  be  difiicult  to  understand  why  this  condition  should  exist. 
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for  neither  then  nor  during  tiie  years  to  come  has  France  shown 
any  particular  adaptability  to  colonial  problems  nor  was  it  able 
to  register  in  its  colonies  successes  such  as  Elngland  and  Geiv 
many  had  to  show.  The  colonial  expansion  of  France,  however, 
continued.  In  1882  new  territory  was  acquired  in  Annam  and, 
in  1884,  Cambodia.  This  aggrandizement  of  France  at  the  cost 
of  China  finally  resulted  in  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  country  against  France  in  August,  1884,  lasting  until 
June,  1885,  and  resulting  in  the  confirmation  of  the  French 
possessions  in  the  Far  East,  not,  however,  until  the  French 
troops  had  suffered  severe  reverses.  In  1885  a  protectorate 
was  established  over  Madagascar. 

The  beginning  and  continuation  of  French  eicpansion  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  necessarily  brought  France  into  closer  and 
more  frequent  contact  with  other  countries.  French  statesmen 
soon  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  making  friends  amongst  tiie 
other  nations  if  they  hoped  to  lead  France  back  into  the  position 
amongst  the  great  powers  which  it  had  a  right  to  occupy  on 
account  of  its  history  as  well  as  its  extent  and  ability.  Throagh- 
out  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
France  may  be  considered  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
practically  all  European  nations  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Germany;  but  these  friendships  during  that  period  had  not  yet 
ripened  into  intimacy  nor  had  they  even  resulted  in  tiie  establish- 
ment of  definite  alliances  with  any  one  of  the  nations.  The 
feeling  against  Germany,  which  was,  of  course,  based  <m  the 
defeat  which  France  had  suflfered  at  the  hands  of  its  eastern 
neighbor,  was  not  particularly  pronounced  during  this  period 
and,  unless  French  interests  would  finally  have  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  of  alliances  with  countries  which  brought  it  into 
commercial  and  political  conflict  with  Germany,  there  seamed 
to  be  no  good  reason  in  the  late  nineties  why  France  and  Ger- 
many could  not  have  found  a  common  basis  of  understanding. 
In  spite  of  this  fact  it  is  true  that  French  statesmai  and  espe- 
cially .French  politicians  had  never  entirely  given  up  the  idea 
of  revenging  the  defeat  of  1870,  even  though  in  a  great  many 
instances  the  desire  for  revenge  was  secondary  only,  whereas 
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the  desire  for  tiie  reconquest  of  lost  territory  was  the  chief 
driving  power.  However,  as  we  have  said,  in  1889  French  rela- 
tions with  the  world  were  pleasant  enough  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  republic  to  again  extend  an  invitation  to  all  civilized 
nations  to  come  to  Paris  for  another  exhibition  which  was 
opened  in  May  of  that  year,  1889.  In  the  same  year  a  bill  was 
passed  making  army  service  universal.  In  1890  representatives 
of  the  various  nations  again  met  at  iParis  at  an  international 
commercial  conference.  In  1891  the  first  definite  signs  of  an 
increasing  intimacgr  with  some  of  the  European  countries 
showed  themselves.  In  March,  1891,  England  and  France  agreed 
to  arbitrate  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  question  which  had  been 
a  long  standing  cause  of  difficulties  and  diplomatic  dissensions 
between  the  two  countries.  Some  time  later  in  July  and  August, 
1891,  a  large  French  fleet  paid  an  official  visit  to  Kronstadt,  the 
port  of  Petrograd,  and  was  received  there  with  the  most  remark- 
able expressions  of  friendship  and  good  will.  This  latter  event 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  It  was  f  ol-' 
lowed  in  October,  1893,  by  a  visit  of  a  Russian  fleet  to  Toulon, 
which  was  greeted  with  similar  enthusiasm. 

In  1894  the  so-called  Drejrfus  aflfair  was  responsible  for  a 
revival  of  the  anti-German  feeling,  because  Dreyfus,  who  was 
then  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  had  been  accused  and  found 
guilly  of  seUing  military  secrets  to  a  foreign  power  which  was 
by  everybody  considered  to  have  been  Germany.  However, 
b^ond  intensifying  the  anti-German  sentiment  nothing  resulted, 
and  in  May,  1895,  France  found  it  possible  to  join  Germany  and 
Russia  in  demanding  from  Japan  the  return  of  the  Liao-Tung 
peninsula  to  China. 

The  popular  sentiment  in  France  during  the  South  African 
War  was  strongly  pro-Boer,  although  the  official  attitude  was 
one  of  neutrality.  In  September,  1896,  France  arrived  at  an 
understanding  with  Italy  concerning  the  former's  desires  for 
political  supremacy  in  Tunis.  The  next  month  brought  a  visit 
from  the  newly  crowned  Czar  Nicholas  who  was  received  in 
France  with  great  hospitality.  The  visit  was  reciprocated  in 
August,  1897,  by  President  Faure  and  Europe  made  up  its  mind 
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tiben  that  France  and  Russia  had  beccBne  attied.  In  lise  next 
month  England,  too,  as  Italy  had  done  before,  made  arrange* 
ments  to  acknowledge  French  supremacy  in  Tunis. 

In  September,  18d8,  however,  it  looked  for  a  short  time  as  if 
England  and  France  were  to  go  to  war  with  each  other  on  ac- 
count of  furtihier  French  advances  in  nortti  Africa.  In  that 
month  Major  Marchand  with  French  troops  occupied  Fadioda, 
a  town  located  on  the  upper  Nile  in  territory  which  En^^and 
claimed  to  belong  to  its  own  sphere  of  interest  Lord^  tiien  still 
Sir  Herbert,  Kitehener,  who  was  Governor  General  of  the  Sudan^ 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  whidi  demand 
was  refused;  but  a  few  montiLS  afterward  the  matter  was 
amicably  adjusted  and  the  French  withdrew  from  Fashoda*  At 
that  time,  however,  the  popular  French  feeling  certainly  was 
not  strongly  pro-EjUglish ;  for  when  Major  Marchand  returned 
to  France  in  May,  1899,  he  was  received  with  fiie  most  effusive 
enthusiann. 

In  February,  1899,  President  Faure  died  very  suddenly  and 
M.  Loubet  was  elected  as  his  successor.  Throughout  that  year 
the  Dreyfus  scandal  ocntinued  to  occupy,  public  opimon  on 
France  to  tiie  exclusion  of  aknost  eversFtiiing  else.  A  second 
trial  was  ordered,  but^  althoiigb  Captaiii  Dreyfus  was  again 
condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonnMnt,  the  president  pardoned 
him  and  in  the  following  year,  1900,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  as 
a  result  of  which  further  criminal  prosecntieiis  on  account  (^ 
the  Dreyfus  affair  became  impossible. 

Additional  legislation  regulating  religious  orders  was  passed 
in  the  early  part  of  1901.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  1901» 
Toulon  enjoyed  the  visit  of  an  Italian  fleet  whidi  led  to  con- 
siderable discussion  among  diplomats  in  regard  to  the  apparently 
increasing  •  friendship  between  France  and  Itoly.  In  August, 
1901,  the  French  Government  recalled  its  representative  at  Con- 
stantinople and  handed  his  passports  to  the  Turkish  ambassador 
at  Paris  because  Turkey  refused  to  pay  damages  which  had  been 
adjudged  due  to  some  French  companies.  Although  in  Novem- 
ber, 1901,  a  French  fleet  occupied  parts  of  the  iidand  of  Mitykne 
and  war  clouds  once  more  seemed  to  be  gathearing;  the  matter  was 
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finally  settled  amicably  by  the  prompt  payment  of  the  damages 
on  the  part  of  Turkey.  In  September,  1901,  the  czar  repeated 
his  visit  to  France,  where  he  witnessed  both  naval  and  military 
maneuvers  and  was  again  received  with  expressions  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  friendship. 

Anotiier  change  of  ministry  took  place  in  1902  when  M.  Wal- 
deck->Rousseau  was  succeeded  by  M.  Combes.  The  new  ministry 
caused  great  excitement  by  closing  by  force  all  religious  schools 
that  were  not  conforming  by  this  time  with  the  new  Law  of 
Associations.  Another  difficulty  i^iich  the  cabinet  had  to  face 
was  caused  by  a  speech  of  the  minister  of  marine  during  which 
he  made  remarks  which  were  considered  offaisive  by  England 
and  Germany.  The  Government,  however,  disavowed  this  speech 
and  declared  the  expressions  used  to  be  of  a  private  and  not  of 
an  official  nature.  The  enforcement  of  the  Law  of  Associations 
ecmtinued  to  cause  serious  difficulties  in  the  next  year,  1903. 
Throughout  the  country  the  clergy,  which  of  course  resented  the 
new  regulations,  took  a  more  active  interest  in  politics  than 
ever  before  and  thereby  caused  many  serious  dissensions  be- 
tween its  m^nbers  and  the  Government.  A  very  strong  demand 
for  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state  began  to  crystallize 
v^ich  found  its  final  resuK  in  May,  1904,  in  the  passage  by  the 
chamber  of  a  bill  prohibiting  all  instructions  in  religious  institu- 
tions by  tiie  end  of  a  period  of  five  years.  The  attitude  of  the 
French  Government  toward  the  Catiiolic  Church,  of  course,  was 
deeply  disapproved  by  the  pope,  and  when  President  Loubet 
paid  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Italy  at  Rome  in  May,  1914,  and 
th«;^y  aroused  tiie  pope  to  an  official  protest,  the  French 
Government  pr(»nptly  withdrew  its  representative  at  the 
Vatican. 

May,  1908,  brought  to  Paris  King  Edward  of  England  on  one 
of  his  many  visits  to  the  French  capital.  This  time,  however, 
he  appeared  there  in  his  official  capacity  and  was  received  with 
general  enthusiasm  and  expressions  of  the  most  sincere  friend- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  French  nation  toward  the  English  people. 
Throughout  1904  the  difficulties  between  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  church  continued  with  increasing  violence  and  in 
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November  of  that  year,  a  bill  finally  was  introduced  separating 
absolutely  cfaurdi  and  state. 

Relations  between  France  and  Germany  became  considerably 
strained  during  1905.  France  resented  the  advances  which  Ger- 
man diplomacy  and  German  commercial  institutions  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  at  Constantinople  and  this  resentment  found 
its  expression  in  a  refusal  to  finance  any  more  Turkish  loans. 
As  an  official  explanation  of  this  attitude  it  was  stated  that  the 
French  Government  objected  to  supplying  funds  to  the  Turkish 
Government  as  long  as  the  Turkish  Government  continued 
to  spend  a  large  part  of  these  funds  for  army  and  munition  pur- 
chases from  German  firms.  More  serious  than  this,  however, 
was  Germany's  official  announcement  that  the  empire  would 
insist  firmly  on  an  open-door  policy  in  Morocco.  But  fortunately 
for  the  peace  of  Europe  this  question  at  that  time  was  settled 
by  a  series  of  conferences  which  were  concluded  in  the  fall 
of  1905. 

In  July,  1905,  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  the  French  Senate  finally  adopted 
a  bill  for  the  separation  of  state  and  church. 

In  January,  1906,  France  again  severed  diplcmiatic  relations 
with  another  power  on  account  of  commercial  disputes,  this  time 
with  Venezuela. 

In  March,  1906,  King  Edward  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
new  President,  M.  Falli^res,  who  had  been  elected  to  succeed 
M.  Loubet.  Other  expressions  of  the  growing  intimacy  between 
the  English  and  French  nations  were  the  visit  of  the  lord  mayor 
of  London  at  Paris,  a  visit  of  representatives  of  French  universi- 
ties at  London,  and  a  special  invitation  extended  to  General 
French  and  other  English  officers  to  view  the  fall  maneuvers  of 
the  French  army.  Internally  the  enforcement  of  the  new  Church 
and  State  Separation  Law  caused  many  difficulties  and  widened 
the  break  between  France  and  the  pope.  A  general  strike  of 
miners  followed  the  worst  mining  disaster  of  the  age,  which 
killed  over  1,200  miners  at  Courri^res.  Captain  Dreyfus  was 
finally  completely  vindicated.  Two  changes  of  ministry  occurred. 
M.  Rouvier  was  succeeded  as  prime  minister  by  M.  Sarrien, 
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whose  lesignatifin^  on  account  of  ill  health,  brought  M.  GlemoEt- 
ceau  to  the  hefan. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  continued  to  hold  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  in  1907.  Monsignor  Montagnini,  auditor  of 
the  Papal  Nunciature,  was  expeUed.  The  Catholic  bishops, 
liiough,  of  course,  supporting  the  pope  in  his  objection  to  the 
separation  law,  finally  reached  a  partial  understanding  with  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  public  worship  in 
Catholic  churches*  Labor  troubles  and  serious  riots  in  the  prin- 
cipal wine  districts  occurred  throughout  May  and  June,  but, 
though  they  were  embarrassing  the  Government,  they  did  not 
result  in  any  changes  in  its  composition.  France  exchanged 
notes  with  both  Spain  and  Ens^d,  establishing  the  continual 
tion  of  the  status  quo  in  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
as  far  aa  tii^  affected  lines  of  communication  between  the 
contracting  powers*  A  Franco-Japanese  agreement  of  June, 
1907,  was  principally  commercial  in  nature,  although  it  expressed 
the  adherence  of  the  two  countries  to  an  open-door  policy  in 
China*   King  Edward  and  Queai  Alexandria  again  visited  Paris. 

President  Falli^res,  accompanied  by  M.  Pidion,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  reciprocated  witii  a  visit  to  Ens^and  in  May,  1908, 
where  he  was  most  cordially  received.  In  July,  1908,  the  presi- 
dent also  paid  visits  to  the  kings  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark, and  to  the  czar.  Considerable  bad  feeling  was  created 
between  France  and  Germany  on  account  of  the  action  of  the 
German  consul  at  Casablanca  in  giving  shelter  to  some  men  of 
German  origin  who  had  deserted  from  the  Foreign  Lesion.  The 
matter,  however,  was  finally  referred  for  adjustment  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal. 

Both  King  Edward  and  the  czar  were  visitors  in  France  dur- 
ing 1909.  The  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  fleets  passed  in 
review  before  President  Falli^res  at  Nice  in  March,  1909.  A  goi- 
eral  strike,  though  of  short  duration  only,  was  indicative  of  the 
general  feeling  of  unrest  which  pervaded  the  country.  The 
Clemenceau  Ministry  fell  under  an  assault  from  the  ex^Minister 
of  Fortign  Affairs,  Delcass^,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  headed 
by  M.  Briand.    In  February,  1909,  a  new  agreement  was  signed 
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between  France  and  Germany,  embodying  the  general  principles 
of  French  political  preponderance  and  German  conunercial  equal- 
ity in  Morocco.  This  year  1910  again  brought  signs  of  the 
general  social  unrest  in  the  form  of  various  strikes,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  that  of  the  employees  of  the 
Nord  Railway.  This  threatened  to  assume  dangerous  pro- 
portions, but  was  suppressed  by  M.  Briand's  prompt  action 
by  issuing  a  mobilization  order  to  the  strikers,  and  thereby, 
having  turned  them  into  reservists,  made  them  subject  to  military 
law. 

M.  Briand  resigned  in  February,  1911,  and  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Monis  and  a  Radical  Cabinet,  which,  however,  included  M. 
Delcass6  as  Minister  of  Marine.  New  wine  riots  taxed  the  in- 
genuity of  the  new  cabinet  to  its  utmost  before  order  was  re- 
stored. In  June,  1911,  M.  Monis,  who  had  been  seriously  injured 
in  an  aeroplane  accident  which  killed  Minister  of  War  Berteaux, 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  and  was  followed  by  M.  Cail- 
laux.  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Monis  Cabinet.  In  the  late 
fall,  1911,  the  German-French  difficulties  about  Morocco  were 
finally  settled  by  another  treaty  reiterating  the  general  principles 
of  the  1909  treaty,  but  arranging  also  for  an  exchange  of  terri- 
tory between  France  and  Germany  in  the  Congo,  by  which  Ger- 
many gained  some  100,000  square  miles  to  the  east  and  south 
of  its  Cameroons  colony. 

Although  this  adjustment  was  not  considered  as  particularly 
advantageous  to  Germany  in  that  country  itself,  it  aroused  even 
more  criticism  in  France,  and  resulted,  in  January,  1912,  in  the 
downfall  of  the  Caillaux  Cabinet.  The  president  called  upon 
M.  PoincarS  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  In  the  meantime  an  under- 
standing concerning  Morocco  had  also  been  reached  with  Spain, 
and  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries  was  signed.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  during  the  conferences  held  at  Madrid  between  the 
Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  French  Ambassador, 
the  English  Ambassador  was  present  at  the  invitation  of  both 
France  and  Spain.  In  March,  1912,  a  French  protectorate  was 
established  by  treaty.  Hardly  had  this  been  accomplished  when 
the  natives  revolted,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1912  that 
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Fneneii  troops  snoceeded  in  reertabfiflhing  arder.  In  August, 
1912,  M.  Poincar^  visited  Russia,  and  in  September  Grand  Duke 
Ntdiolas  of  Russia  att^ided  ibe  French  maneuvers,  bo£h  signs 
that  the  French-Russian  friendship  was  losing  nothiac  in 
strength. 

January,  1913,  brought  <«ce  more  the  presidential  election, 
from  which,  after  two  or  three  ballots,  M.  PoincarS  emerged 
as  M.  Falli^res's  successor.  He  adced  M.  Briand  to  form  the 
cabinet  and  appointed  M.  Delcass4  Ambassador  at  Petrograd. 
The  Briand  Ministry  resigned  as  fkiie  result  of  difficulties  over 
a  matter  of  internal  policy  in  March,  1913,  and  was  succeeded 
by  one  headed  by  M.  Bartfaou.  The  new  president  paid  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  the  Ens^ish  court  in  June,  1913,  and  to  the  Spanish 
eourt  in  October,  191S.  la  Aagost,  1913,  a  three  years'  service 
bill  was  passed  to  eoonteraet  noent  legislative  measures  in  Ger- 
many, increasio^  the  army's  peace  strangth.  Tliis  bill  at  first 
eneovnbered  consideraUe  oppositHm,  ei^pecially  on  the  part  of 
the  fiftfialtiffts 

like  all  Hie  other  great  European  powers,  France  maintained 
«  strfat  neutrriity  during  tiie  two  Balkan  wars  of  1912  and  1913, 
and,  of  conrse,  played  an  important  part  in  the  various  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  of  tiie  powers  to  prevent  their  outbreak,  as  well 
as  la  the  conferences  leading  up  to  the  final  adjustment  In  tbe 
latter  fiie  Fraich  representatives  woriced  in  conjunction  with 
tiiose  of  Hie  repuMic's  allies,  England  and  Russia. 

Hie  year  1914  Inrougfat  more  tiian  the  usual  number  of  minis- 
terial changes.  First  the  Bartfaou  Cabinet  fell  as  a  result  of 
financial  legislation  and  of  an  attadc  on  tiie  part  of  M.  CaUlaux. 
M.  Doumerge,  a  political  associate  of  the  latter,  formed  a  new 
one  with  M.  Caillaux  in  charge  of  the  Finance  Ministry.  On 
March  16, 1914,  his  wife  killed  M.Cafanette,11ie  editor  of  the  Paris 
^Ttgaro,''  in  which  he  had  attacked  M.  Caillaux  most  violenUy 
and  consistently.  The  Minister  of  France  resigned  on  the  eve- 
ning of  liie  murder,  and  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  f (dlowed  on 
June  1,  1914.  The  new  cabinet,  under  M.  Ribot,  a  moderate 
Republican,  lasted  one  day  and  was  succeeded  by  another,  headed 
by  M.  Viviani.   In  July,  1914,  the  president  paid  a  visit  to  Russia, 
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from  where  he  returned  barely  in  time  to  be  greeted  by  Ger- 
many's declaration  of  war.  At  last  the  moment  had  come  when 
it  would  be  seen  what  fruit  the  tree  of  the  Russian-English- 
French  Entente  was  to  bear. 


CHAPTER    V 


ENGLAND 


IN  two  respects  England,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland,  occupies  a  peculiar 
position  among  the  great  European  nations.  In  the  first  place, 
it  differs  from  all  the  other  European  countries  in  that  it  is  an 
island.  This  fact,  of  course,  makes  a  great  many  of  its  political 
and  economic  problems  altogether  different  from  those  which 
the  other  countries  have  to  face.  Its  defenses,  both  military  and 
naval,  are  naturally  greatly  influenced  by  its  geographical  loca- 
tion, and  so  are  the  policies  which  England  has  followed  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  politics.  Nature,  having  put  vast  oceans 
between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  gave  thereby  to  Englimd 
the  strongest  possible  natural  defenses.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
gift  of  Nature  necessitated  that  the  island's  government  diould 
at  all  times  maintain  a  navy,  strong  and  efficient  enough  to 
defend  it,  not  only  from  the  attack  of  any  one  other  nation,  but 
from  the  attack  of  any  possible  combination  of  countries.  In- 
habited as  it  is  by  almost  half  a  hundred  million  people,  crowded 
into  a  space  of  only  120,000  square  miles,  its  economic  problems 
also  are  strongly  influenced  by  its  geographical  location.  For  it 
stands  to  reason  that  on  comparatively  so  small  a  space  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  sufficient  food  for  the  inhabitants,  and  it  also 
stands  to  reason  that  many  of  the  raw  materials  which  in  mod- 
em times  are  required  by  civilized  nations  have  to  be  secured 
from  outside  sources.  This  is  a  second  reason  why  an  immensely 
strong  and  efficient  navy  has  been  indispensable  to  England  at 
all  times. 
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A  second  peculiarity  of  England  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
although  England  itself — ^by  this  we  mean  the  United  Kingdom 
of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland — ^is  exceeded  in  extent  by  every 
one  of  the  ofher  important  European  nations  except  Italy,  it  pos- 
sesses more  numerous,  more  scattered,  and  more  profitable  colo- 
nies than  any  of  the  other  countries.  Just'  as  it  was  said  of  the 
old  Spanish  colonial  empire  at  the  time  of  Charles  V  that  the 
sun  never  set  on  it,  this  claim  can  now  be  made  for  the  English 
colonies.  Large  parts  of  every  one  of  the  three  continents — ^Africa, 
Asia,  America — are  ruled  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  Eng- 
land, and  the  fourth  continent,  Australia,  it  possesses  entirely. 
This  added  only  another  reason  to  England's  need  of  a  navy. 
For  unless  the  home  country's  lines  of  communication  with  its 
colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  kept  open  at  all  times, 
fhe  latter  would  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  value.  In  a  way 
it  may  be  claimed  that  English  foreign  politics  was  predicated 
by  these  three  fundamental  conditions :  to  defend  the  home  coun- 
try against  all  comers;  to  insure  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  raw 
materials  and  products  needed  by  the  home  country  at  all  times ; 
to  keep  open  communication  witii  its  colonies  in  every  part  of 
the  world  against  any  interference,  and  to  protect  these  colonial 
possessions  against  all  attacks. 

Needless  to  say,  the  fact  that  England  possessed  colonies  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  made  it  at  once  the  greatest,  richest,  most 
influential,  and  most  jealous  nation.  For  one  of  the  chief  na- 
tional characteristics  of  the  English  race  is  its  tenacity,  and  it  is 
loath  to  let  go  of  anything  that  has  once  come  into  its  possession. 
This  characteristic  frequently  brought  it  into  conflict  with  other 
nations  who  wanted  some  of  England's  possessions.  Further- 
more, there  were  many  other  instances  where  other  nations  were 
desirous  of  acquiring  territory  or,  at  least,  cert^  rights  in  other 
countries,  the  acquisition  of  which  found  Englimd's  disapproval 
and  opposition,  not  because  England  possessed  these  lands  or 
wished  to  possess  them,  but  because  English  interests  apparently 
did  not  make  it  desirable  that  the  nation  which  was  trying  to 
gain  these  lands  should  succeed.  If  we,  however,  consider  that 
a  great  many  of  England's  colonial  possessions  were  wrested  at 
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one  time  or  another  from  other  nations,  and  that  in  some  other 
cases  their  acquisition  by  conquest  or  treaty  ran  counter  against 
the  interests  of  some  other  nations  which,  however,  were  not 
strong  or  subtle  enough  to  prevent  England  from  carrying  out 
its  plans,  it  becomes  clear  why  England  up  to  comparatively 
recent  times  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  more  and  more  bit- 
ter enemies  than  any  other  nation. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  historical  development  of  the  vari- 
ous European  nations  which  we  have  set  forth  so  far  we  have 
seen  that,  whenever  a  nation  possessed  or  acquired  colonies,  it 
was  brought  inunediately  into  contact,  sometimes  friendly  and 
more  frequently  unfriendly,  with  other  nations,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  not  only  equally  true  of  England,  but  even  more  so, 
because  its  colonial  interests  were  so  much  more  extensive  than 
any  others.  In  one  other  important  direction  England  exerted 
an  immense  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  From  this  vast 
colonial  empire  there  had  been  flowing  for  generations  a  steady 
stream  of  unequaled  riches  into  the  coffers  of  England.  And 
much  of  the  surplus  wealth  accumulated  in  this  way  was  in- 
vested by  Englishmen  in  other  countries,  and,  even  though  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  countries  on  the  government  of  which 
England  possessed  no  direct  influence,  still  there  were  very  few 
nations  who  were  not  financially  entirely,  or  at  least  partly, 
dependent  on  England.  The  vastness  of  English  interests  may 
readily  be  understood  if  we  remember  that  out  of  the  total  in- 
habited surface  of  the  earth  of  about  50,000,000  square  miles 
with  1,750,000,000  inhabitants,  13,500,000  square  miles  with 
500,000,000  inhabitants  are  under  the  rule  of  England. 

Comparatively  little  of  this  empire  was  acquired  by  England 
during  the  last  half  century,  but  the  acquisitions  which  were 
made  in  that  period  were  at  once  greater  and  more  desirable 
than  similar  acquisitions  by  other  nations.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions England's  new  territorial  conquests  during  the  last  fifty 
years  were  made  at  the  expense  of  uncivilized  and  unorganized 
nations,  and  there  was,  therefore,  comparatively  little  direct 
cause  for  animosity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  of 
the  choice  morsels  which  England  gathered  in  were  desired 
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by  some  other  nation  or  nations,  and  England^s  successes,  there- 
fore, gave  plenty  of  indirect  causes  for  animosity,  especially  if 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  English  statesmen  were  not  only  at  all 
times  striving  very  hard  to  secure  for  their  country  the  best 
of  eversiliing,  but  were  also  working  equally  hard  to  prevent, 
if  at  all  possible,  other  nations  from  getting  anything* 

In  the  period  of  European  history,  to  which  we  are  restricting 
our  attention,  the  first  milestone  of  the  long  line  of  conflicts  be- 
tween the  different  nations  and  countries  has  been  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  on  one  hand  and  Denmark  on  the 
other  for  the  possession  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  In  this  matter 
England,  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities,  expressed 
very  strongly  that  anyone  who  would  attack  Denmark  would 
have  to  reckon  other  than  Denmark;  but  when  the  English 
Foreign  Secretary  of  that  period.  Lord  John  Russell,  found  that 
he  could  not  get  the  active  support  of  Napoleon  III  in  opposing 
Prussia  and  Austria's  aggressive  steps.  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabi- 
net, of  which  Lord  Russell  was  a  member,  found  it  necessary  to 
maintain  neutrality  during  the  war,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Queen  Victoria  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  active 
interference  on  the  part  of  England.  In  spite  of  this  attitude 
of  the  queen  a  marriage  was  arranged  in  1863  between  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  later  King  Edward  VII,  and  the  daughter  of  King 
Christian  IX  of  Denmark,  Princess  Alexandria.  Although  it  is 
true  that  the  personal  relations  of  the  ruling  houses  of  the  dif- 
ferent European  countries  did  not  any  longer  possess  the  same 
importance  that  they  formerly  had,  this  new  alliance  undoubt- 
edly had,  even  if  not  immediately,  an  important  influence  on 
English  foreign  politics.  For  not  only  was  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
later  Queen  of  England,  unable  to  forget  and  forgive  the  terri- 
torial loss  which  her  father  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Prussia, 
but  this  attitude  was  shared  by  her  sister,  who  was  to  become 
a  few  years  later,  as  wife  of  Alexander  III  of  Russia,  a  power- 
ful influence  at  the  Russian  court.  To  a  certain  extent,  of  course, 
the  influence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  did  not  make  itself  felt 
unto  she  had  become  Queen  of  England,  and  possibly  not  very 
strongly  then,  and  it  was  also  somewhat  counteracted  by  tiie 
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fact  that  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  daoghters  was  married  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prusfiia,  who  later,  aa  Frederick  HI,  became 
for  a  short  time  the  German  Emperor. 

During:  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866  Enirland  maintained 
the  strictest  neutrality  and  showed  the  same  attitude  during  the 
few  years  foUowinsr,  covering  Napoleon  IIFs  attempts  to  stop 
the  tide  of  Prussian  ascendancy.  The  English  Grovemment  of 
that  period  was  headed  by  one  of  ttie  most  famous  statesmen  that 
England  has  ever  produced,  Benjamin  Disraeli.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  attitude  toward  aif  airs  on  the  European  con- 
tinent was  strongly  influenced  l^  Queen  Victoria's  own  attitude, 
who,  it  may  be  frankly  acknowledged,  was  strongly  pro-German 
on  account  of  her  personal  rdations,  which  not  only  included  a 
German  prince  as  son-in-law,  but  also  a  German  prince  as  hus- 
band. The  official  explanation  which  the  prime  minister  gave 
of  England's  policy  of  noninterference  at  that  time  was  that 
England  had  '^outgrown  the  European  continent  because  she 
was  no  longer  a  mere  European  power.  England  is  the  metropo- 
lis of  a  great  maritime  empire  extending  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  furthest  oceans  •  •  •  she  is  as  ready,  and  as  willing  ev^i, 
to  interfere  as  in  the  old  da3rs  when  the  necessity  of  her  por- 
tion required  it.  There  is  no  power,  indeed,  which  interferes 
more  than  England ;  she  interferes  in  Asia  because  she  is  really 
more  of  an  Asiatic  than  of  a  European  power."  This  undoubt- 
edly was  not  an  explanation  made  for  convenience'  sake,  but  ex- 
pressed truly  and  sincerely  the  broad  view  which  the  En^irii 
Prime  Minister  took  of  England's  mission,  and  later  events 
showed  that  he  adhered  to  this  new  gospel  of  English  imperial- 
ism which  was  preached  then  for  the  first  time.  One  result  of 
French  jealousy  of  Prussian  success  was  Napoleon  Ill's  effort  to 
gain  some  territorial  compensations.  In  this  connection  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  secretly  to  Bismarck  that  Prussia 
should  allow  France  to  invade  and  annex  the  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium provided  France  would  recognize  without  opposition  the 
new  North  German  Confederation.  Bismarck  refused,  and,  as 
a  counterstroke.  Napoleon  III  protested  against  the  continuation 
of  Luxemburg's  occupation  by  German  troops.    A  conference  of 
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the  powers  was  finally  called  at  London  in  May,  1868,  and  a 
treaty  was  arranged  according  to  which  the  fortifications  of  the 
city  of  Luxemburg  were  dismantled  and  the  entire  duchy  re- 
ceived a  joint  guarantee  of  continuous  neutrality. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1867,  Parliament  had  passed  a  bill  embody- 
ing the  confederation  of  the  various  British  provinces  in  North 
America  and  creating  a  form  of  self-government  under  which 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  had  existed  and  flourished  since  then. 
Other  internal  measures  of  grave  importance  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  nation  at  that  time.  Certain  ritualistic  ten- 
dencies in  the  Anglican  Church  aroused  great  excitement  and 
apprehension.  Disraeli's  Prime  Ministership,  which  he  had  as- 
sumed in  February,  1867,  after  Lord  Derby's  resignation,  came 
to  an  end  in  December,  1868,  through  a  victory  of  the  Liberal 
party  at  the  general  election,  and  Gladstone  formed  his  first  min- 
istry. Difficulties  in  Ireland  culminated  in  a  revival  of  Fenian 
activities  and  in  the  committing  of  numerous  outrages.  With 
the  fate  of  the  reform  and  other  measures  of  Gladstone's  govern- 
ment we  are  not  concerned,  for  they  were  almost  exclusively  of 
an  internal  nature.  Of  England's  neutral  attitude  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  we  have  already  heard;  but  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  England 
attempted,  even  if  unsuccessfully,  to  mediate  between  France  and 
Prussia.  In  spite  of  the  official  neutrality  observed  by  England 
during  this  war,  public  sentiment  was  pro-French,  and  France 
undoubtedly  received  considerable  legitimate  commercial  assist- 
ance from  England.  This  claim  is  welt"  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  a  short  time  after  the  war,  as  we  have  already  learned  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  French  history,  the  French  Parliament 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  French  nation 
to  England  for  its  expressions  of  friendship  during  the  recent 
war.  In  Germany  this  attitude  of  the  English  public  was  well 
known  and  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  ill  feeling.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  Bismarck  published  Napoleon  Ill's  suggestion 
of  1867  in  regard  to  the  invasion  and  annexation  of  Belgium,  and 
its  publication  at  this  particular  moment  had  two  results:  it 
made  English  intervention  in  favor  of  France  absolutely  im- 
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possible  and  it  caused  the  English  Government  to  demand  from 
both  belligerents — ^France  and  Germany— their  signatares  to  a 
treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  arranging 
that  in  case  either  France  or  Prussia  would  violate  this  neutral- 
ity Great  Britain  would  intervene  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
for  the  defense  qt  Belgium.  This  treaty  was  also  extended  to 
include  Luxemburg.  Another  indirect  result  of  the  Franeo- 
Prussian  War,  Russia's  declaration  in  October,  1870,  tiiat  it 
considered  itself  no  longer  bound  to  the  terms  of  the  trea^  of 
Paris,  1856,  in  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea,  aroused 
vigorous  English  protests.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  public 
opinion  would  force  EIngland  to  go  to  war  against  Russia,  but 
a  conference  of  the  powers  who  had  signed  the  1866  treaty  was 
finally  called  at  London  in  December,  1870,  the  results  of  which 
we  have  already  learned.  In  December,  1870,  the  difficulties  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  which  had  held  over  until 
then  from  the  Civil  War,  were  satisfactorily  settled  by  inter- 
national commissioners  at  Geneva.  A  revolution  of  French*Cana- 
dians  broke  out  in  1872,  but  was  quickly  put  down.  Cape  Colony 
added  to  its  territory  in  1871  by  annexing,  over  the  protests  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  territory  known  then  as  Griqualand  West 
In  the  same  year  the  Gold  Coast  was  acquired  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  through  a  treaty  with  Holland,  Great  Britain  relin-* 
quishing  in  exchange  its  claims  to  Dutch  Indian  Sumatra.  Rus- 
sia's increased  activity  in  Asia  caused  considerable  appreh^i- 
sion,  which,  however,  was  removed  by  an  understanding  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  in  1872,  according  to  which 
Afghanistan  was  to  be  considered  not  within  the  sphere  of  Rus- 
sian interests  in  Asia. 

In  1874  the  ties  of  relationship  which  connected  Queen  Vic- 
toria's family  to  that  of  the  czar  were  strengthened  by  the  mar- 
riage of  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  to  Grand  Duchess 
Marie  of  Russia.  In  the  same  year  Czar  Alexander  11  visited 
London.  The  Gladstone  Ministry  was  succeeded  by  one  headed  by 
Disraeli.  In  1875  the  Government  announced  Ihe  purchase  of 
the  Suez  Canal  shares,  then  held  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  This 
practically  gave  England  control  of  the  canal,  as  tiie  Uiediv^'s 
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holdings  amounted  to  nine-twentieths  of  the  entire  issue.  A  great 
many  of  the  other  shares  were  in  the  hands  of  French  investors. 
But  the  French  Grovemment  accepted  England's  purchase  with- 
out opposition.  This  move  not  only  secured  to  England  control 
of  the  shortest  and  safest  route  to  India,  but  also  brought  it  into 
closer  contact  with  Egypt,  one  of  the  great  colonial  prizes  of 
the  world  then  still  available. 

Disraeli  soon  gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  imperialistic 
views.  In  1876,  at  his  suggestion  and  as  a  result  of  his  diplo- 
macy, the  queen  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India.  In  1877  the 
Transvaal  was  annexed  by  England.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
which  broke  out  that  year,  England  maintained  neutrality,  but 
in  1878  a  defensive  treaty  was  signed  between  Great  Britain 
and  Turkey  which  gave  the  island  of  Cjrprus  to  England.  In 
1879  the  Zulu  War  broke  out  and  kept  English  forces  engaged 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  following  year,  1880, 
was  marked  chiefly  by  riots  and  bloodshed  in  Ireland,  the  resig- 
nation of  Disraeli,  and  the  return  to  the  premiership  of  Glad- 
stone, who  in  1881  succeeded  in  passing  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  The 
Irish  difficulties  lasted  throughout  1882, 1883,  and  1884.  Through- 
out that  year,  1884  and  1885,  English  troops  fought  rebellious 
natives  in  Efgypt  after  having  announced  to  Turkey  that  it  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  l>rotection  of  the  Suez  Canal  that 
British  troops  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  restoring  order 
in  Egypt. 

The  Gladstone  Ministry  was  defeated  in  1886  and  succeeded  by 
a  C!onservative  Cabinet  under  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Follow- 
ing the  outbreak  of  a  war  in  Burma  in  the  fall  of  1886,  English 
troops  entered  the  capital,  and  in  1886  Burma's  annexation  was 
announced.  Internal  dissensions  brought  about  two  changes  of 
cabinets  in  1886,  bringing  in  Gladstone  again,  but  only  for  four 
months,  when  Lord  Salisbury  returned  to  the  premiership.  Zulu- 
land  was  the  neict  addition  to  Great  Britain's  possession,  its 
annexation  being  announced  in  1887.  In  the  same  year  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne  was 
celebrated  with  great  splendor  at  London,  and  became  a  means 
of  strongly  emphasizing  Disraeli's  imperialistic  idea.   It  brought 
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together  the  most  noteworthy  gathering  of  rulers  of  nations, 
and  led  undoubtedly  to  an  exchange  of  views  which,  at  least  for 
a  short  time,  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  world's  peaee.  In 
1889  the  British  South  African  Company  was  chartered  and  tibe 
foundation  was  laid  thereby  for  the  immense  expansion  of  ESng^- 
land  in  Soutii  Africa.  In  1890  Germany  and  England  adjusted 
various  difficulties  in  regard  to  their  respective  spheres  of  influ- 
ence in  Africa  by  signing  a  treaty.  This  gave  to  England  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Zanzibar,  in  exchange  for  which  it  ceded  the  island 
of  Helgoland  to  Germany.  Though  this  adjustment  was  not 
popular  in  either  country,  and  especially  not  in  Germany,  it  led 
to  a  betterment  of  conditions  between  England  and  Germany, 
as  it  removed  at  least  one  source  of  continual  dissension  by 
adjusting  the  African  question.  The  young  German  Emperor 
accompanied  by  the  Empress,  paid  a  visit  to  his  grandmother, 
Queen  Victoria,  in  1891,  and  thereby  emphasised  the  cor- 
diality of  relations  existing  between  tlie  two  Governments.  In 
the  summer  of  1892  the  Salisbury  Ministry  resigned  as  tiie  result 
of  renewed  difiiculties  in  Ireland,  and  was  again  succeeded  by  a 
Gladstone  Cabinet. 

In  189S  relations  between  France  and  England  became  tem- 
porarily strained  on  account  of  English  aggressiveness  in  Egypt, 
where  France  had  been  considerably  interested  previous  to  Eng- 
land's purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1894  the  Gladstone  Min- 
istry resigned  once  more  and  was  succeeded  by  one  headed  by 
Lord  Rosebery.  Labor  difiiculties  were  characteristic  of  that 
year,  1894,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  1898.  Another  acquisi- 
tion was  nmde  in  1894  by  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate 
over  Uganda  in  East  Africa.  The  appearance  in  1895  of  a  Brit- 
ish fleet  in  Nicaragua  to  enforce  the  payment  of  certain  indCTnni- 
ties  held  possibilities  of  a  conflict  with  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  the  matter  was  quickly 
settled  and  the  fleet  withdrawn.  The  Rosebery  Cabinet  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  headed  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  July,  1895,  in  which 
month  a  protectorate  was  established  over  British  East  Africa, 
and  in  November  Bechuanaland  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony- 
In  December,  1895,  the  memorable  raid  of  Dr.  Jamieson  on  the 
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Transvaal  miscarried.  An  ultimatum  presented  to  Venezuela 
caused  strained  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, which,  however,  were  adjusted  amicably  by  the  end  of  1896. 
Throughout  1897  and  1898  English  troops  were  busily  occupied 
with  the  pacification  of  newly  acquired  territory  in  Africa,  espe- 
cially in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  Toward  the  end  of  1898  the 
Fashoda  incident,  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  greater  length 
under  the  French  history,  brought  England  and  France  danger- 
ously near  to  war. 

We  have  seen  now  how  England,  without  stirring  up  a  great 
deal  of  dust,  had  been  adding  continually  to  her  possessions, 
especially  in  Africa.  This,  of  course,  aroused  gradually  the  atten- 
tion and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  jealousy  of  other  countries.  By 
1899  it  had  become  necessary  to  adjust  some  of  these  difficulties, 
and  England  succeeded  in  doing  this  by  treaties  with  France  and 
Egypt,  as  it  had  done  before  with  Germany.  Her  aggressive 
policy  in  South  Africa,  however,  met  determined  opposition 
at  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  who  had  begun  to  fear  for  their  own 
independence  which,  being  of  Dutch  extraction,  they  valued 
greater  than  life.  Conferences  between  Lord  Milner  on  behalf 
of  England  and  President  Krueger  of  the  Transvaal  came  to 
naught.  On  October  9,  1899,  the  latter  country  presented  an 
ultimatum  which  England  did  not  answer.  Then  the  Boer  War 
broke  out.  For  our  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  its 
details.  It  suffices  to  state  that  it  lasted  until  April,  1902.  For 
almost  three  years  the  brave  Boers  fought  against  almost  im- 
possible odds.  Again  and  again  they  defeated  the  English,  but 
finally  they  succumbed  to  the  British  Empire's  inexhaustible 
resources  in  men  and  money,  and  on  May  31, 1902,  they  were 
forced  to  accept  England's  terms  for  surrender  which  cost  them 
their  independence.  Indeed,  as  early  as  September  1,  1900,  the 
South  African  Republic  was  annexed,  and  on  October  25,  Trans- 
vaal became  an  English  colony.  In  its  international  aspect  the 
Boer  War  cost  England  temporarily  the  friendship  of  many 
nations,  who  resented  the  ruthlessness  with  which  they  carried 
on  war,  and  ridiculed  the  lack  of  efficiency  which  was  so  notice- 
able during  the  early  stages  of  the  war.    Relations  with  Ger- 
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many  became  especially  strained  as  a  result  of  the  strong  pro- 
Boer  sentiment  which  was  evident  throughout  the  German  Empire, 
and  which  found  even  official  expression  in  a  mueh-discaaaed  tele- 
gram of  the  German  Emperor  to  President  Kmeger. 

Although  the  Boer  War  cost  England  much  in  lives,  money, 
and  prestige,  its  gain  far  overshadowed  its  cost  By  it  Great 
Britain  won  the  richest  gold-producing  mines  and  the  moat  won- 
derful diamond  mines  in  the  world.  It  omsolidated  its  Sootti 
African  possessions,  and,  though  hard  pushed  at  times,  she 
emerged  from  it  richer  and  more  powerful  ttian  ever.  Even  if 
this  war  occupied  public  attention  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else,  a  few  noteworthy  events  happened  during  it 
In  1900  the  bill  providing  for  the  federation  of  the  Australian 
colonies  under  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was 
approved  by  the  crown,  and  completed  the  conscdidation  of  an- 
other important  part  of  the  British  Empire.  In  January,  1901, 
Queen  Victoria  died,  after  a  reign  of  sixty-four  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Edward  VII. 

While  the  preparations  for  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII  were 
in  progress  the  king  suddenly  was  taken  seriously  ill  and  an 
operation  had  to  be  made  to  save  his  life.  His  coronation  finally 
took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  August,  1902.  The  rulers 
of  all  the  importent  countries  of  the  worid  attended  ather  per- 
sonally or  were  represented  by  important  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies, and  it  may  well  be  said  that  no  other  event  of  modem  times 
had  brought  together  such  an  assembly  of  the  great  of  the  earth. 
Once  more  England  seemed  to  have  assumed  a  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  the  nations  of  it  apparmtly  were 
not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  acknowledge  British  power  and 
greatness.  Just  previous  to  the  coronation,  in  July,  1902,  Lord 
Salisbury  had  resigned  the  premiership  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  nephew,  A.  J.  Balfour.  Another  feature  of  the  corona- 
tion was  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  which  all  the  British  colonies 
showed  for  the  new  king  and  the  mother  country.  This  found 
even  more  definite  expression  in  a  series  of  conferences  which 
were  held  in  November  of  the  same  year,  1902,  between  the 
prime  ministers  of  the  different  colonies  and  the  British  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Colomes.  These  resulted  in  resolutions  expressing  a 
desire  lor  a  closer  union  of  the  various  parts  of  the  empire  and 
for  an  amen^eoient  by  which  the  trade  with  the  colonies  should 
receive  pref^r^itial  treatment.  In  December,  1902,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  presented  a  joint  ultimatum  to  Venezuela  concern- 
ing  the  payment  of  debts,  and  established  a  joint  blockade  after 
having  sdased  the  Venezuelan  fleet.  The  South  American  repub- 
lic appealed  to  the  United  States,  at  whose  suggestion  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  of  International  Arbitration. 
The  f rittidship  between  France  and  Great  Britain  manifested 
indisputaUe  signs  of  rapid  growth  in  1903  when  President  Loubet 
payed  a  three  dasns'  visit  to  Elngland  in  July,  and  was  followed 
later  that  month  by  a  deputation  of  Frendi  deputies  and  sena^ 
tors.  In  1903  it  was  also  that  Joseph  Chamberlain,  then  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  b^;an  his  campaign  against  free  trade  and 
for  a  policy  of  a  retaliatory  tariff  and  reciprocity  witb  the  colo» 
nies.  Throughout  1902,  1903,  and  1904  British  troops  were 
fighting  in  Somaliland,  where  a  revolution  had  broken  out  among 
the  natives  under  the  leadership  of  the  ''Mad  MuUah.''  In  1904 
the  Franco-Encash  entente  became  stiH  BK>re  cordial,  and  in 
April  of  that  year,  1904,  an  agreement  was  tdgned  between 
the  two  countries  regulating  their  rdations  in  Newf oundland^ 
Morocco,  EgypU  West  Africa,  Siam,  and  Madagascar,  and  re- 
moving thereby  a  prolific  source  of  misunderstandings  and  irri- 
tation. A  military  expedition  was  sent  to  Tibet,  one  of  iiie  few 
important  parts  of  Asia  which  had  hitherto  escaped  from  tiiie 
attention  of  European  powers.  After  many  diflSculties  and  con*- 
siderable  fighting  this  force  reached  the  Tibetan  capital,  Lhassa, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Didai  Lama,  who  fled  at  the  i^proadi  of 
the  English.  As  a  result  a  treaty  was  signed  between  Tibet  and 
England  giving  preferential  treatment  to  English  trade  and 
arranging  that  no  other  power  should  thereafter  be  permitted 
to  have  any  influence  in  Tibetan  public  affairs.  In  the  mean^ 
time  war  had  broken  out,  in  February,  1904,  between  Japan 
and  Bussia  over  the  latter's  refusal  to  withdraw  from  China. 
In  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  of  1902,  Great 
Britain  maintained  neutrality  throughout  this  war,  which,  how- 
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ever,  was  of  the  benevolent  kind  toward  Japan.  English  public 
sympathy  was  strongly  with  the  latter  country.  In  October,  1904, 
the  continuation  of  England's  neutrality  was  seriously  threat- 
ened. After  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Far  East,  the 
Russian  Baltic  fleet  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces.  During  its  progress  through  the  North  Sea  some 
shots  were  flred  at  an  English  fishing  fleet,  killing  two  men  and 
wounding  others.  War  between  Russia  and  England  was  aveij;ed 
only  by  the  prompt  disavowal  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
and  an  equally  prompt  compensation  of  the  Englishmen  affected 
after  the  incident  had  been  submitted  to  an  international  com- 
mission of  arbitration,  which  met  in  Paris.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  new  entente  cardidle  between  France  and  England  had 
its  flrst  test.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  France  exerted  con- 
siderable pressure  on  its  Russian  ally  in  order  to  hasten  a  prompt 
amicable  settlement  of  the  matter. 

In  1905  considerable  opposition  developed  against  the  increase 
in  naval  expenditures,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  step  with  the  accelerated  pace  in  naval  armament  which 
Germany  began  to  set  at  that  time.  In  July,  1906,  Lord  Roberts 
made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  which  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  the  English  army  was 
unfit  for  war  both  in  members  and  equipment  and  training.  In 
August,  1906,  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  of  1902  was  modified  to 
conform  to  the  new  conditions  that  had  been  created  by  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  The  terms  of  this  new  arrangement  have 
already  been  considered  fully  in  that  section  of  this  book  which 
is  devoted  to  Japan's  history.  In  April,  1906,  an  Anglo-Chinese 
conference  modified  the  Anglo-Tibetan  treaty  allowing  China  to 
maintain  its  suzerainty  over  Tibet,  but  giving  full  protection  to 
all  English  interests.  This  year,  1906,  also  saw  the  beginning 
of  the  agitation  for  woman  suffrage,  which  in  the  following 
years  assumed  rapidly  great  proportions  and  violence.  Other 
matters  of  internal  importance— educational,  religious,  financial, 
and  other  legislation — ^made  English  internal  politics  during  this 
period  more  virulent  than  at  any  other  period  in  recent  times, 
and  gradually  led  up  to  the  change  from  a  Conservative  to  a 
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Liberal  Govemment  and  to  a  aeries  of  very  radical  legislative 
measiireB. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  recent  friction  between  Russia  and 
Grreat  Britain  was  removed  in  March,  1907,  by  the  tAgoing  of 
an  agreement  between  the  two  countries  regulating  their  respec 
tive  interests  in  Persia.  A  colonial  conference,  which  met  in 
London  in  April,  1907,  gave  new  impetus  to  the  imperialistic 
movement  and  to  the  closer  union  betwe^i  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  colonies.  In  June  of  that  year,  1907,  the  great  parlia^ 
mentary  straggle  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  began 
with  the  passage  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  bill  reducing 
very  materially  the  powers  of  the  Upper  House.  As  a  result 
of  their  agreement,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  decided  in  Decem- 
ber on  joint  intervention  in  order  to  prevent  a  threatening  up- 
rising  in  Persia,  ^ght  friction  between  Japan  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  had  been  caused  by  strong  popular  demonstrati<ms 
kk  Canada  againsfc  the  increased  Japanese  immigraticm,  was  re- 
moved by  Japan^s  amiouncement  ci  its  intention  to  limit  exten- 
fiavely  this  immigratienu 

In  April,  190&,  Sir  Henry  Campbell^Bamiermait  resigned  the 
premiership  and  was  saeeeeAed  fay  Mr.  Asquith  and  a  Liberal 
Cabinet,  in  which  David  Lkyd-George  hdd  the  poaitien  of  Chan- 
oeUor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  soon  began  to  push  the  most  radical 
financial  and  social  measures  which  have  ever  been  advanced 
in  Ekii^cL  In  May,  1906,  Great  Britain,  together  with  France, 
Bussia,  and  Ita^,  withdrew  her  troops  from  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  in  October  joined  France  and  Bussia  in  preventing  the  out* 
break  of  war  in  the  Ba&ans.  After  the  Franco-German  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  Morocco  had  been  signed  in  February,  1909, 
a  conference  was  held  between  the  German  Chancellor,  Prince 
von  Bttkyw,  and  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  with  the  result  that  the 
German-English  relations,  which  had  been  far  from  cordial  for 
a  number  of  years,  were  adjusted.  The  refusal  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  pass  Lloyd-George's  budget,  containing  revohiiionary 
provisions  for  taxation,  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
by  King  Edward  in  February,  1910.  The  election  of  tiie  new 
Parliament  clearly  showed  that  ihe  country  was  in  favor  of  the 
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Liberal  Govemmeiit,  which  shortly  after  the  opeoing  of  the 
new  Parliament  showed  its  disapproval  of  the  rejection  of  its 
budget  hy  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  introduction  of  a  Parlia- 
ment Reform  BilL  The  budget  was  passed  by  the  Upper  House 
in  April,  1910,  but  not  until  after  the  Commons  had  passed  a 
resolution  limiting  greatly  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
King  Edward  VII  died  on  May  6,  1910,  after  a  short  illness  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  as  Greorge  V. 

Just  how  much  King  Edward's  personal  influence  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  shaping  of  his  country's  foreign  politics  during  his 
reign  it  is  hard  to  determine.  Much  has  been  written  about 
this  question,  and  more  undoubtedly  wiU  be  said  in  the  years 
to  come.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  had  a  strong 
dislike  of  his  nephew,  the  German  Emperor,  and  an  almost 
equally  strong  aversion  of  German  customs  and  ideals.  On  tiie 
other  hand  he  had  long  been  an  admirer  of  French  culture  and 
life,  and  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  French  capital.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  Franco-British  friendships  undoubtedly  was 
helped  along  by  him  to  his  best  ability.  Naturally  he  was  influ- 
enced in  this  matter,  not  only  by  personal  prejudices,  but  chiefly 
by  a  conviction  that  his  country's  interests  were  endangered  by 
Germany's  wonderful  growth,  and  that  they  could  be  preserved 
and  improved  more  by  strong  alliances  with  other  great  powers 
than  by  reaching  an  understanding  with  Germany  herself. 

The  latter  half  of  1910  witnessed  again  violent  parliamentary 
dissensions  in  connection  with  the  attempted  reduction  of  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  resulting  finally  in  another  gen- 
eral election  in  November,  1910,  which  gave  to  the  Government 
a  majority  of  126.  That  month  also  brought  an  announcement 
that  English  banks  had  signed  an  agreement  with  German  and 
French  financial  institutions  to  join  an  American  syndicate  in 
advancing  $50,000,000  to  China,  one  of  the  few  instances  of  a 
joint  financial  undertaking  by  German  and  British  interests. 

The  greater  part  of  1911  was  taken  up  with  the  settlement  of 
the  diflSculties  between  the  Commons  and  the  Lords,  resulting 
finally  in  the  surrender  of  the  latter  and  the  adoption  by  them 
of  the  Commons'  bill  depriving  the  Upper  House  of  much  of  its 
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former  power.  Hardly  had  tibis  trouUesome  qiiestkm  been  ad- 
justed when  the  question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  caused  new 
difSeuities  of  the  severest  nature.  So  strong  was  the  opposition 
of  one  part  of  Irdand  to  Home  Rule,  and  so  strong  the  demand  of 
the  otiber  part  for  it,  that  the  dissensions  gradually  reached  the 
point  where  open  resolution  Beemed  to  be  imminent.  In  July* 
1911,  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  was  r^iewed  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  During  the  Franco-German  dispute  about  Morocco, 
which  threatened  to  disrupt  the  peace  of  Europe,  Great  Britam's 
influence  was  thrown  on  the  side  of  France,  a  fact  which,  of 
eoorse,  resulted  in  increased  Uttemeai  against  Great  Britain 
on  the  part  of  Germany.  In  November  the  king  and  queen  left 
England  on  a  trip  to  India  in  order  to  be  crowned  as  Emperor 
and  Eimpress  of  India.  In  common  with  other  countries,  England 
experienced  in  1912  a  great  deal  of  social  unrest,  which  found 
expression  in  strikes  as  well  as  in  extremely  radical  legislation. 
The  Irish  question  and  the  agitation  for  woman  suffrage  con* 
tinned  to  occupy  public  attention  in  1912.  In  August  of  that 
year,  1912,  Great  Britain  joined  with  France  and  Germany  in 
accepting  Austria-Hungary's  invitation  to  confer  on  the  Balkan 
situation,  which  was  rapidly  assuming  grave  importance.  In 
conjunction  with  these  powers,  as  well  as  Italy  and  Russia,  it 
maintained  a  strict  neutrality  during  tiie  Balkan  Wars  of  1912 
and  1913,  just  as  it  had  done  during  the  Turko-Italian  War  of 
1911  and  1912.  At  England's  invitation  the  ambassadors  of  the 
powers  met  in  London  in  December,  1912,  to  discuss  the  Balkan 
<Iuestion  while  the  rQ>resentatives  of  the  Balkan  States  and 
Turkey  conferred  concerning  peace. 

Ahnost  coincident  with  Germany's  increased  efforts  to  upbuild 
its  navy,  a  change  had  been  made  in  the  incumbency  of  the 
admiralty.  One  of  the  younger  and  most  active  members  of  the 
Liberal  party,  Winston  Churchill,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Marlborough,  became  First  Lord.  He  created  a  sensation  by  a 
speech  made  in  the  Commons  in  March,  1913,  suggesting  that 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  should  agree  to  stop  naval  construc- 
tion for  a  period  of  a  year.  Although  this  proposal  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  it  had  no  tangible  result,  and  the  race 
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for  increased  armament  continued.  Neither  1913  nor  1914 
brought  about  any  diminution  in  the  difficulties  regarding  the 
Irish  question,  in  fact  rather  the  opposite,  and  the  Government 
even  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  arms  into 
Ireland.  Armed  resistance  against  Home  Rule  on  the  part  of 
Ulster  seemed  to  be  unavoidable.  Agitation  in  England  and 
Ireland  over  Home  Rule  had  become  so  violent  that  the  murder 
of  the  heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne  in  July,  1914,  did 
not  arouse  as  much  interest  and  attention  in  England  as  it  would 
have  done  otherwise.  Revolution  in  Ireland  was  a  matter  that 
England  expected  at  that  particular  moment,  rather  than  a  gen- 
eral European  war.  Not  until  the  British  fleet,  assembled  at 
Portsmouth  for  maneuvers,  left  there  on  July  29,  1914,  under 
sealed  orders,  was  the  country  aroused  to  the  possibility  of  a 
world  war,  which  had  been  considered  for  so  many  years  im- 
possible by  some  and  inevitable  by  others,  and  which  was  now 
about  to  break  out. 


CHAPTER    YI 


ITALY 

IN  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  position  of  Italy 
was  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Grermany.  It  consisted  of 
a  number  of  separate  states,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all 
of  these  states  were  inhabited  by  people  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage and  having  the  same  ideals  and  customs,  they  seemed  to 
be  unable  to  combine.  One  of  the  results  of  this  was  the  fact 
that  the  country  adjoining  on  the  north,  Austria,  was  meddling 
continually  with  Italian  affairs  and  attempting  to  gain  a  last- 
ing influence  over  them.  There  were  too  many  racial  diiferences, 
however,  between  the  two  countries  to  permit  an  arrangement  of 
this  nature  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  without  causing 
serious  conflicts.  Statesmen  in  the  various  Italian  states  finally 
became  convinced  that  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  before 
some  foreign  nation  would  succeed  in  dominating  them  unless 
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tbey  would  be  able  to  consolidate  and  diow  a  united  front  to 
wmy  and  all  outsiders. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Italian  unification  were  manif  okL 
For  oar  purposes,  howeyer,  we  are  not  interested  in  them  or  in 
tiie  means  by  which  they  were  overcame  b^ond  the  fact  that 
they  finally  were  overcome,  and  Ihat  as  early  as  1869  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  different  Italian  states  had  been  united  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Napoleon  III  under  the  rule  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II, 
originally  King  of  Sardinia  and  Piedmont.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, after  Austria  had  been  driven  out  of  Lombardy  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  Italian  and  French  troops.  Napoleon  III 
suddenly  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Francis  Joseph,  and 
peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Austria.  This  left  in 
the  hands  of  liie  Austrians  still  an  important  part  of  northern 
Italy  known  as  tiie  Quadrilateral  Rome,  too,  and  a  considerable 
territory  surrounding  it,  known  as  the  Papal  State,  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  newly  formed  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  pope  refusing 
to  give  up  his  temporal  powers  and  Napoleon  III  supporting  him 
in  that  refusal  to  the  esctent  of  maintaining  French  troops  in 
BiHne. 

The  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
had  important  results  for  Italy.  For  previous  to  its  breaking  out 
Prussia  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Italy,  and  when  hostilities 
began  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  Italy  immediately  attacked 
her  old  enemy.  When  peace  was  concluded  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  Prussia  insisted,  in  order  to  reward  her  southern  ally, 
that  Austria  should  relinquish  practically  all  of  her  Italian  pos- 
sessions. Four  years  later,  in  1870,  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  necessitated  tiie  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  Rome,  and  immediatdy  after  that  event  the  forces  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  appeared  before  Rome  and  occupied  it  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Romans,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  protests 
of  the  pope.  The  latter  lost  his  t^nporal  powers,  although  he 
was  permitted  to  retain  the  Vatican.  This  completed  the  unifica- 
ktion  of  Italy. 

1   The  completion  of  the  unification  of  Italy,  of  course,  created  many 
diflkult  internal  problems,  chief  of  which  was  the  adjustment  be- 
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tween  the  state  and  the  church.  The  latter,  as  represented  by 
the  pope,  refused  to  become  reconciled  to  the  new  conditions  or 
to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  so-called  Laws  of  the  Guar- 
antees, according  to  which  he  was  given  all  the  privileges  of  a 
sovereign,  the  possession  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  palaces, 
and  a  considerable  annual  income.  None  of  these  appeased  the 
church,  which  steadfastly  refused  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  Italian  state.  The  difficulties  created  thereby  can  readily  be 
understood  if  one  considers  the  immense  influence  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  possesses  over  the  minds  of  its  members,  and 
if  one  further  remembers  that  practically  all  Italians  are  devout 
Catholics. 

For  many  years  after  the  unification  of  Italy  and  ihe 
destruction  of  the  church's  temporal  power,  continuous  and 
strong  efforts  were  made  by  the  latter's  adherents  to  restore  to 
the  pope  that  of  which,  as  they  claimed,  he  had  been  deprived 
illegally.  The  only  way  in  which  the  Italian  Government  could 
subdue  and  overcome  these  efforts  was  by  legislation  which  would 
make  these  efforts  not  only  futile  but  also  dangerous  to  the 
pope's  friends,  and  these  repressive  practices  naturally  resulted 
in  a  strong  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction.  These  conditions, 
as  well  as  a  great  many  economic  problems,  very  difficult  of 
solution,  kept  the  new  kingdom  sufficiently  occupied  to  keep  it 
out  of  international  politics  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Italy  was  bound  to  be  drawn 
into  the  general  scramble  for  colonial  possessions.  Italy's  interests 
in  this  direction  were  rather  restricted,  but  within  these  restric- 
tions they  were  very  intense.  Its  geographical  situation  made 
it  evident  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power  to 
gain  or  increase  its  influence  in  northern  Africa  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  to  Italy.  France  had  been  deeply  interested 
for  many  years  in  north  Africa,  and  when  the  French  Republic 
showed  signs  of  strengthening  and  enlarging  its  interests,  imme- 
diately after  it  had  somewhat  recuperated  from  its  defeat  by 
Germany  in  1871,  it  was  quite  natural  that  Italy  should  look  to 
Germany  for  an  alliance  to  counteract  France's  colonial  policy 
The  seizure  of  Tunis  by  France  in  1881  undoubtedly  was  more 
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responsible  than  any  other  single  factor  for  Italy's  decision  to 
ally  itself  as  closely  as  possible  with  Germany.  Inasmuch  as  the 
latter  country  in  the  meanwhile  had  arrived  at  a  very  close  under- 
standing with  Austria-Hungary,  there  were  considerable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  an  Italian-German  arrangement.  For  not 
only  was  it  difficult  for  Italy  to  forget  its  old  struggles  and 
quarrels  with  Austria,  but  the  southern  kingdom  felt  very  keenly 
on  the  subject  of  the  retention  on  the  part  of  Austria  of  territory 
inhabited  by  Italians,  even  though  this  territory  was  compara- 
tively small  in  extent.  This  attitude  of  Italy  toward  Austria  may 
be  called  typical  of  one  naticm's  attitude  toward  another.  It 
shows  clearly  the  unreasonableness  of  national  sentiments.  For\ 
even  granting  that  Italy  had  a  good  cause  for  resenting  Austrian  I 
rule  over  Italian-speaking  people,  the  necessity  of  possessing  this  I 
particular  strip  of  country  was  much  greater  to  Austria  than  it/ 
w<m  ^1%  TMly.  giving,  as  it  did,  to  Austria  the  only  seaport  avail- 
able,  whereas  Italy  stood  in  no  need  whatsoever  of  additional 
opportunities  of  this  nature.  However,  Italy  finally  reached  the 
decision  that,  between  the  danger  of  having  to  face  alone  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  French  power  in  north  Africa  or  burying  the 
hatchet  with  Austria,  the  latter  proposition  was  the  easier  and 
more  advantageous.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  a  treaty  was 
arranged  finally  between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  in  1883, 
and  tiiis  new  alignment  of  three  central  European  powers  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance.  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  this  arrangement  Italy  never  really  has 
been  a  sincere  friend  or  well-wisher  of  Austria,  and  it  is  this 
fact  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  final  disruption  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  entrance  of  Italy  in  the  war  of  1914  on  the  side 
of  the  Triple  Entente. 

The  arrangement  with  Austria  and  Germany  enabled  Italy 
to  enter  upon  a  colonial  policy  in  Africa  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Red  Sea.  As  has  been  the  case  of  all  other  colonial  powers, 
this  undertaking  was  wrought  with  a  great  many  difficulties.  It 
forced  Italy  to  fight  wars  in  distant  countries,  expensive  in 
money  as  well  as  in  human  life,  and  though,  in  spite  of  repeated 
defeats,  Italy's  colonial  enterprises  have  made  considerable  prog- 
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ress,  the  losses  entailed  up  to  the  present  time  outweigh  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  gains. 

In  1887  the  Triple  Alliance  was  renewed  for  tiie  first  time.  In 
the  meantime  Italy  had  continued  to  make  considerable  progress 
with  its  colonial  expansion.  Another  renewal  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  took  place  in  1891.  In  1893  Italy  passed  through  a 
period  of  puUic  scandals  in  connection  with  ihe  failure  of  some 
of  the  state  banks,  involving  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  able 
statesmen,  Premier  Crispi.  All  liiese  years  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment found  it  more  and  more  difllcult  to  raise  the  necessary 
revenues  to  sustain  its  colonial  pc^cy  and  to  provide  f  <Hr  the  in- 
creases in  army  and  navy  which  the  possesskm  of  colonies  natu- 
rally required.  Rioting  took  pbce  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  to  be  suppressed  hy  force.  Socialism  rapidly 
*  spread,  and  in  October,  1894,  the  Government  finally  found  it 
necessary  to  suppress  socialistic  and  similar  organiaations. 
Earlier  in  that  year,  1894,  fighting  took  place  between  the 
Italian  forces  and  dervishes  in  Abyssinia,  which  ended  in  sucr 
cess  for  the  Italian  arms.  But  in  December  of  189&  the  ftalian 
army  in  Abyssinia  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  ihe  hands  ef  King 
Menelik.  The  same  thing  happened  in  Mardi  of  1896,  attd  the 
continued  inability  of  the  Italian  army  to  make  headway  in 
Abyssinia  finally  resulted  in  tiie  overthrow  of  the  Government 
and  the  resignation  of  Premier  Crispi,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Rudini.  The  loss  of  Italian  prestige  had  been  so  severe,  how- 
ever, that  Italy  was  forced  in  the  fall  of  1896  to  conclude  a  treaty 
at  Addis-Abeba  with  Abyssinia,  by  which  Italy  relinquidied  all 
its  claims  to  a  protectorate  over  the  ancient  African  kingdcm. 
The  year  1898  was  marked  again  with  a  series  of  riots,  caused 
by  the  high  price  of  grain,  and  resulting  in  clashes  between  the 
people  and  the  military  forces  with  considerable  loss  on  both 
sides. 

Another  result  was  the  fall  of  the  new  cabinet,  which  was 
succeeded  by  one  formed  by  General  Pelloux,  which,  however, 
lasted  less  than  one  year. 

In  July,  1900,  King  Humbert  was  assassinated  during  a  visit 
to  Monza  by  an  Italian  anarchist  who  had  just  rttomed  from 
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the  United  States.  The  crown  prince  succeeded  the  murdered 
king  as  Victor  Emmanuel  in.  In  1901  a  delegation  of  repre- 
sentative English  Roman  Catholics,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, paid  a  visit  to  the  pope,  and  expressed  tiie  hope  of  fhe 
English  Catholics  for  a  restoration  of  the  pope's  temporal 
I>owers9  an  action  which  caused  considerable  c^ense  in  Italian 
Government  circles. 

In  1902  the  Triple  Alliance  was  renewed,  in  spite  of  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  Italy  was  contemplating  a  change  in  its  inter- 
national politics.  Previous  to  the  announcemoit  of  this  renewal^ 
it  had  become  known  that  France  and  Italy  had  arrived  at  an 
imderstanding  in  regard  tp  their  noxih  African  interests,  as 
well  as  conoeming  all  questions  affecting  the  Mediterranean. 
This  in  conjunction  with  an  announcement  made  by  the  Frendi 
Foreign  Minister,  M.  Delcass^,  to  the  effect  that  assurances  had 
been  given  to  France  by  the  Italian  Government  that  no  part  of 
its  treaty  with  Germany  and  Austria  was  in  any  manner  directed 
against  France  or  contemplating  an  aggressive  attitude  toward 
the  republic,  made  it  clear  that  Uie  Franco-Italian  rapproche- 
ment was  progressing  rapidly.  The  same  year  also  brought  a 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, caused  by  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Benu  However,  mat- 
ters were  adjusted  amicably  later  in  the  year.  The  improvement 
in  Franco-Russian  relations  apparently  had  a  similar  result  in 
regard  to  Italy's  relations  with  Russia,  for  the  King  of  Italy 
paid  a  visit  to  the  czar,  during  which— -even  if  only  semiofficially 
— ^international  poHtics  were  discussed.  A  little  later,  however, 
the  king  also  visited  the  German  court. 

These  exchanges  of  visits  with  the  rulers  of  other  countries 
continued  in  1903.  King  Edward  VII  of  England,  as  well  as 
the  German  Emperor,  paid  visits  to  Rome,  both  calling  on  the 
pope  during  their  stay.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  made  an 
c^cial  visit  at  Paris  and  London.  The  internal  difficulties  were 
somewhat  less  marked.  In  July,  1902,  Pope  Leo  XIII  died,  and 
was  succeeded  hy  Cardinal  Sarto,  Ardibishop  of  Venice,  as 
Pius  X. 
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in  1904,  the  German  Emperor  visited  at  Naples. 
President  Loubet  returned  the  king's  and  queen's  visit  to  Paris 
in  April,  1904,  and  thereby  caused  the  break  between  France 
and  the  pope,  on  account  of  the  latter's  protest  against  the  official 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  a  Catholic  nation  of  the 
state  which  had  deprived  the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion  of  his 
dominions. 

Throughout  1906  Italy  was  occupied  with  internal  affairs,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  the  resignation  on  account  of  ill 
health  of  Prime  Minister  Giolitti,  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet 
imder  Signor  Fortis,  and  the  purchase  of  tiie  railways  by  the 
state.  The  Fortis  ministry  lasted  only  until  February,  1906, 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  one  headed  by  Baron  Sonnino,  and  in 
May  by  another  under  Signor  Giolitti.  Although  Italy  had  sup- 
ported Germany  at  the  Algeciras  conference,  the  support  had  not 
been  all  that  had  been  expected,  and  considerable  resentment  at 
Italy^s  lukewarm  attitude  was  expressed  in  the  German  news- 
papers. The  Govemm^it  disclaimed  any  change  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  Triple  Alliance,  announcing,  however,  at  the  same 
time  its  intention  to  maintain  good  relations  with  France  and 
Great  Britain.  The  latter  were  confirmed  by  a  visit  of  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  in  April,  1907. 

Early  in  1908  difficulties  of  a  commercial  nature  between 
Turk^  and  Italy  led  to  the  mobilization  of  the  Italian  fleet. 
Turkey,  however,  thereupon  acceded  to  all  of  Italy's  demands. 
Foreign  affairs  were  overshadowed  entirely  throughout  1909  by 
the  frightful  destruction  wrought  by  a  series  of  violent  earth- 
quakes which  shook  the  Strait  of  Messina  on  December  28, 1908, 
killing  over  60,000  people.  King  Edward,  Emperor  William,  and 
Czar  Nicholas  again  visited  Italy  at  different  times  in  1909. 

On  September  29,  1911,  Italy  declared  war  against  Turkey, 
which  latter  country  had  not  answered  satisfactorily  an  Italian 
ultimatum  ccmceming  Tripoli.  The  war,  which  was  principally 
fought  in  Africa,  lasted  until  October  18, 1912,  when  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  arranging  for  the 
immediate  occupation  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  by  Italy  against 
an  annual  pajrment  to  Turkey.    Throughout  the  war  the  other 
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European  powers  had  maintained  strict  neutrality.  A  few  days 
before  peace  was  concluded,  October  8,  1912,  Montenegro  had 
started  that  war  against  Turk^  wfaidi  was  destined  to  grow 
finally  into  the  Balkan  War.  Italy,  in  c(»nmon  with  the  other 
European  powers,  maintained  strict  n^itrality  tfarougfaout  the 
two  Balkan  wars,  and  participated  in  the  conference  of  Lcmdon 
which  settled  the  Balkan  question,  at  least  temporarily,  in  May, 
191S.  ThrouG^out  that  3^ear  (1918)  Italian  troops  foimd  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  keeping  order  among  the  natives  of 
Cyrenaica,  and  in  suppressing  uprisings  in  various  parts  of  ibis 
colony. 

The  outl>reak  of  the  war  found  Italy  still  a  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance;  but  the  southern  kingdom  stoutly  maintained 
that  the  terms  of  the  alliance  did  not  call  for  its  active  participa- 
tion* The  latter,  at  any  rate,  would  have  been  an  absolute  im- 
possibility, for  public  opinion  was  too  strong  against  Austria- 
Hungary  to  permit  ever  tiiat  Italian  troops  should  fight  side  by 
side  with  Austrians.  In  a  general  way  Italy  found  itself  in  a 
most  unfortunate  position.  Moral  obligations  undoubtedly 
strongly  called,  at  least,  for  its  neutraiily  in  any  war  in  whidi 
both  its  allies  were  involved.  Political  consid^atictis  equally 
strongly  demanded  that  Italy  should  avmd  ofifeiding  tiie  French- 
English-Russian  combination,  whidi  could  have  ruined  Italy  in 
no  time  by  an  even  superficial  blockade.  In  r^fard  to  Albania 
its  position  was  equally  difiicult.  Its  own  interests  there  con- 
flicted both  witii  Austrian  and  Serbian  ambitians.  The  result 
was  naturally — ^neutrality  and  diplomatic  diilfy-shallsdng. 

One  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  Hie  Triple  Alliance  was 
the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  who  had  been  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  since  1905.  His  deatli  in  October,  1914,  undoubtedly  had 
a  great  influence  on  Italy's  furtiier  attitude.  In  October,  1914, 
Signer  Salandra's  cabinet  was  reconstructed.  At  that  time  thie 
prime  minister  was  still  in  more  or  less  sympathy  with  t^e 
Giolitti  party,  which  were  in  favor  of  continuing  tiie  Triple 
Alliance,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  neutrality.  The 
war  party,  however,  gained  rapidly  in  strengtli,  and  finally 
brought  about  a  reversal  of  the  country's  foreign  policy  hy  de- 
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noundng  the  Triple  Alliance  of  almost  half  a  century's  standing. 
The  next  step,  of  course,  was  Italy's  declaraticm  of  war  against 
Austria  in  May,  1915,  in  which  action  popular  clamor  for  an 
attempt  at  a  reconquest  of  the  unredeemed  provinces  played  as 
strong  a  part  as  the  leading  politicians'  desire  to  gain  for  their 
country  something  out  of  the  European  struggle,  even  at  the  cost 
of  an  6aq>ensive  and  bloody  war. 


CHAPTER    VII 


BELGIUM 


THE  geographical  location  of  Belgium  is  at  once  its  blessing 
and  its  curse.  Its  possession  of  a  valuable  seacoast,  its 
proximity  to  the  rich  and  highly  developed  countries  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England  have  made  it,  in  spite  of  its  com- 
paratively very  small  extent,  one  of  the  richest  countries.  Its 
ships  have  carried  the  goods  of  many  other  nations,  and  its  ports 
have  been  the  gateway  of  an  immense  international  commerce. 
But  these  very  nations  which  in  time  of  peace  have  been  the 
source  of  much  of  Belgiimi's  wealth,  have  brought  many  wars 
upon  this  country.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  Europe's  battle 
ground.  Wh^iever  France  and  Germany  have  gone  to  war 
against  each  other  it  has  always  been  a  question  which  one  would 
get  at  the  other  first — ^through  Belgium.  And  then  through  it 
lies  the  shortest  road  to  rich  and  proud  Albion. 

A  change  for  the  better  seemed  to  have  come  for  the  little 
kingdom  as  a  result  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.  At  its 
outbreak  both  of  the  belligerents  reafiSrmed  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don of  1831  and  1889,  by  which  they  as  well  as  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  and  Russia  were  bound  to  respect  Belgiimi's  neutrality 
and  integrity,  and  to  Great  Britain  it  is  ihsA  Belgiimot  was  espe- 
cially indebted  for  this  promise.  For  the  island  kingdom  made 
it  plain  to  both  Russia  and  France  that  it  could  not  and  would 
not  stand  by  idly  if  Belgium  were  invaded.   After  the  ^id  of  the 
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war  had  come,  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  signed  a  new 
agreement  by  which  they  arranged  to  respect  forever  Belgimn's 
neutrality,  and  if  one  of  the  signatories  should  break  the  arrange- 
ment the  other  two  were  to  combine  for  the  protection  of  Bel- 
gium.   Although  this  pact  has  been  kept  officially  ever  since,  it 
seems  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries  in  Belgian  archives  as  if\ 
Belgium  itself  had  placed  itself  outside  of  it  by  arriving  at  a  i 
secret  understanding  with  both  England  and  France  that  both  of  i 
these  countries  should  be  permitted  certain  privileges  in  case  of  i 
war  with  Germany.    How  much  truth  there  is  to  these  claims 
history  will  undoubtedly  discover  and  announce. 

The  fact  remains  that,  secure  in  its  guaranteed  neutrality, 
Belgium  has  prospered  and  grown.  In  spite  of  its  smallness  it 
has  become  one  of  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  countries 
in  Europe.  To  a  great  extent  this  was  due  to  the  r^narkable 
gifts  possessed  by  one  of  its  recent  rulers,  Leopold  II,  the  uncle 
and  predecessor  of  the  pres^it  king,  Albert  I.  Leopold  succeeded 
his  father,  Leopold  I,  in  1865.  The  latter  had  been  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Queen  Victoria,  and,  in  a  way,  English 
friendship  for  Belgium  dates  from  that  period,  although  Leo- 
pold II  was  not  popular  at  the  English  court.  Leopold  11  was 
married  to  an  Austrian  archduchess.  His  sister  was  tiie  wife 
of  the  unfortunate  Maximilian  whoy  as  Emperor  of  Mexico,  be- 
trayed by  Napoleon  III  in  his  hour  of  need,  was  stood  up  against 
the  walls  of  a  Mexican  town  and  shot  by  his  rebellious  subjects. 
One  of  his  daughters,  Stefanie,  married  the  unhappy  Crown 
Prince  Rudolf  of  Austria-Hungary,  who  died  mysteriously  at  a 
hunting  lodge  long  before  his  time.  But  Leopold  II  himself  was 
of  a  different  mold  than  all  his  relations.  He  was  a  man  of 
powerful  intellect,  shrewd  business  sense,  and  r^narkable  fore- 
sight. Much  against  his  people's  will  he  became  first  the  pro- 
moter and  then  the  king  of  an  immense  and  wonderfully  valu- 
able African  empire,  the  Congo  Free  State.  This  enterprise  was 
not  at  all  popular  in  Belgium.  But  the  king  had  a  will  of  his 
own  and  saw  it  through,  much  to  the  final  advantage  of  his 
country.  By  a  will  made  in  1889  he  left  the  Congo  State  to  Bel- 
gium, which  annexed  it  in  1908,  and  which  has  found  it  not  an 
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unprofitable  investment.  The  Congo  question — its  finances,  de- 
velopment, and  administration — ^is  the  main  feature  of  internal 
politics  of  Belgium  in  modem  times.  Of  course  there  were  other 
questions—electoral  reform,  financial  legislation,  military  ex- 
penditures— that  offered  plenty  of  causes  for  political  discus- 
^ons  and  difficulties,  but  they  were  alwajrs  more  or  less  over- 
fihadowed  by  the  affairs  of  the  Afriean  colony. 

in  f  (nreign  poiitic8  Belgium— -on  account  of  its  neutrality — 
had  no  cause  to  mix.  it  stood  on  the  same  footing  with  each  of 
the  other  natioiis:  it  expected  from  each  and  gave  to  each 
friendly  conaideratiQQ.  It  might  almost  be  eailed  the  irony  of 
fate  that  the  coimtry  whidi  kept,  due  to  its  spedai  status;  out  of 
all  international  disturbances  of  the  last  seveDty-five  years 
should  be  drawn  into  the  Great  War  Sleeper  than  rnhnost  any 
other  country*  It  is  quite  possiUe  that  had  Leopold  II  still  been 
at  the  helm  in  1914,  his  country's  fate  might  have  been  Afferent. 

His  succcMor  was  his  younger  Ixofi&er's  younger  son,  Albert  I, 
a  man  who,  though  lacking,  of  course,  his  uncle's  greater  experi- 
ence, seemed  to  have  inherited  some  of  his  inteUectaal  qualities. 
He  married  a  Bavarian  princess,  a  sister  of  tite  late  down 
Princess  of  Bavaria,  and  a  niece  of  the  late  Empress  EiiEabeih 
of  Austria  and  the  ex-Queen  Mother  of  PortugaL 

Belgium's  popnlace  consists  of  two  widely  different  ^parts^- 
Flemings  and  French.  The  former  are  closely  rdated  racially  to 
tiie  Dutdi  inhabitants  of  Holland,  with  which  ocnmtry  Belgium 
formerly  was  united*  The  Fi^nch  portion  of  the  populace  is 
very  much  in  sympathy  wi&  French  ideals  and  ideas,  and  has 
suppressed  the  Flemish  half  as  mudi  as  possible,  a  great  deal  of 
strife  resulting.  Racially  and  socially  Belgium  felt  itself  closely 
allied  to  France,  economically  its  interests  were  much  greater 
with  Germany.  If  one  can  speak  at  all  of  Belgium's  foreign 
politics  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  one  must  say  that 
they  were  influenced  by  sentiments  rather  than  anything  else. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

JAPAN 

THE  awakening  of  modem  Japan  may  be  said  to  be  coincident 
with  Commodore  Perry's  mission  to  the  Far  East  in 
1859.  His  was  not  only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  foreign  em- 
bassies, but  it  resulted  in  a  treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  and  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  Japanese  sufficiently  to 
send  special  ambassadors  of  their  own  to  the  United  States,  and 
later  to  other  countries.  This  interest  in  western  affairs  at  first 
found  considerable  opposition  at  home  on  the  part  of  the  con« 
servative  element,  opposition  which  even  resulted  in  civil  war. 
The  more  liberal  attitude,  however,  carried  the  day.  By  1879 
Tokyo  had  been  made  the  capital  and  western  laws  had  been 
introduced.  At  the  same  time  that  Tokyo  was  made  the  capital, 
the  present  form  of  imperial  government  was  adopted  and  th^ 
new  emperor  promised  on  his  oath  to  give  to  his  people  a  con- 
stitution. This  latter  was  proclaimed  in  1889  and  the  diet 
met  for  the  first  time  in  1891. 

Only  three  years  later  the  Chino-Japanese  War  began.  Its 
cause  was  Chinese  oppression  of  Korea«  In  one  short  year  the 
ancient  empire  of  China  was  thoroughly  beaten  by  its  new 
rival  for  supremacy  in  the  Far  East.  As  a  result  Japan  received 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1895  Formosa,  a  huge  indemnity, 
and  independence  was  granted  to  Korea.  This  was  a  wonder- 
ful achievement  for  the  young  empire,  and  the  entire  world's 
attention  was  centered  on  Japan.  Some  of  the  European  powers 
interested  in  China  began  to  fear  for  their  interests  and  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  France  combined  to  restrain  Japan  and 
moderate  its  terms  to  China.  This  aroused  considerable  ill  feeling 
in  Japan  against  the  three  powers  whose  influences  were  said  to 
have  deprived  Japan  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  its  dearly  bought 
victory.  Especially  was  this  feeling  directed  against  Russia, 
whose  interests  in  China  clashed  directly  with  those  of  Japan. 
However,  in  1898,  these  two  countries  concluded  a  treaty  in 
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which  they  both  acknowledged  Korea's  independence  and 
prcmiised  to  respect  it. 

As  soon  as  commercial  interests  of  the  various  foreign 
countries  had  grown,  Japan  had  to  suffer  the  installment  of  con- 
sular courts  of  the  more  important  European  nations*  This  soon 
was  fdt  by  tiie  Japanese  as  an  intrusion  on  their  sovereignty. 
In  1899  treaties  which  had  been  arranged  during  the  preceding 
jrean  between  Japan  and  these  coontries  abolishing  the  consular 
courts  went  into  effect.  Greater  and  greater  became  Japan's 
influence  in  the  Far  East.  The  superiority  of  its  armies  over 
the  Chinese  forces  during  the  short  war  of  1894-1896,  the  ap- 
parency wonderful  adaptability  of  the  Japanese,  their  equally 
wonderfully  rapid  progress  along  commercial  and  scientific  lines 
soon  made  Japan  a  desirable  ally. 

As  many  times  before  in  history  Great  Britain's  statesmen 
showed  greater  foreright  than  ttiose  of  other  countries.  In  1902 
th^  arranged  an  alliance  between  their  country  and  Japan 
which  more  than  offset  the  Franco-Russo-German  bloc  of  1895. 
It  was  signed  at  London  in  August,  1905,  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Count  Hayastu  and  provided  for:  (a)  The  consolidation 
and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the  regions  of  eastern 
Asia  and  of  hidia ;  (b)  The  preservation  of  the  common  interests 
of  all  powers  in  China  by  insuring  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China ; 
(c)  The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  of  India, 
and  the  defense  of  their  special  interests  in  the  said  regions.  If 
the  rights  and  interests  referred  to  above  are  in  jeopardy,  the 
two  governments  will  communicate  with  one  another  fully  and 
frankly  as  to  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  safeguard 
those  moiaced  rights  or  interests,  and  will  act  in  common  in 
case  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising, 
or  the  attack  or  aggressive  action,  whenever  arising,  on  the  part 
of  any  other  power  or  powers. 

This  agreement  was  modified  in  1911  to  fit  the  changed  con- 
ditions in  China  and  a  new  artide  was  added  which  provided 
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that  ''should  either  high  contracting  party  conclude  a  treaty  of 
general  arbitration  with  a  third  power,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing 
in  this  agreement  shall  entail  upon  such  contracting  party  an 
obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the  power  with  whom  such  treaty 
of  arbitration  is  in  force/'  At  the  same  time  it  was  arranged 
that  the  alliance  should  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  and 
''unless  denounced  twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  the 
said  ten  years,  it  will  remain  binding  until  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  denounced  it.  But  if,  when  the  date  fixed  for 
its  expiration  arrives,  either  ally  is  actually  engaged  in  war,  the 
alliance  shall,  ipso  facto,  continue  until  peace  is  concluded/' 

In  the  meantime,  however,  difficulties  had  arisen  between 
Russia  and  Japan  over  the  former  country's  refusal  to  evacuate 
certain  parts  of  Manchuria,  occupied  as  a  result  of  the  Boxer 
uprising  in  the  suppression  of  which  Japanese  troops  had 
participated  successfully  with  those  of  the  other  great  nations. 
Japan  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Russia  which  did  not  receive 
prompt  enough  attention  and  war  was  declared  in  1904.  For 
the  second  time  the  world's  attention  was  centered  on  Japan, 
and  to  the  amazement  of  the  western  world  the  eastern  empire 
defeated  the  Russian  Colossus  most  severely  and  consistently 
both  on  land  and  on  sea.  The  financial  burden  of  the  war,  however, 
was  a  severe  strain  on  the  limited  resources  of  the  young  world 
power  and  it  was  forced  to  accept  mediation  proffered  by  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  not  all  its  objects  had  been  ac- 
complished. Peace  was  concluded  at  Portsmouth  in  the  United 
States.  Japan  was  very  moderate  in  the  consideration  of  the 
terms  as  we  have  already  seen  during  the  review  of  the  history 
of  Russia. 

In  1907  both  France  and  Russia  signed  agreements  with 
Japan  in  regard  to  the  Independence  and  integrity  of  China  and 
acknowledging  the  "open  door"  policy  in  commercial  matters  for 
all  nations  alike. 

In  1910  Korea  was  annexed,  much  against  the  desire  of  the 
natives  who  made  Japan's  task  a  difficult  one  by  means  of  many 
uprisings  and  conspiracies.    Internal  affairs  during  the  last  ten 
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jears  abo  have  sriven  cause  for  anxiety*  The  two  great  wars  in 
rapid  succession  have  put  a  heavy  financial  burden  on  tiie 
shoulders  of  the  great  masses  and  socialistic  tendencies  have 
found  a  fertile  soil  in  Japan.  Labor  disturbances  have  some- 
times assumed  seriouft  proportions  and  so  have  demonstrations 
against  ofher  nationft  "who  had  aroused  the  animosity  of  the 
Japanese  people  by  some  acts.  In  general,  however,  the  prog^ 
ress  of  the  country  continues. 

Japan's  attitude  in  the  Great  European  War  was,  of  course, 
mftuenced  chiefly  by  its  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Its  general 
attitude  toward  Germany  had  always  been  a  friendly  one.  For 
as  Germany  has  played  the  successful  schoohnaster  along 
military  and  scientillc  fines  for  many  nati<ms,  it  has  also  done 
for  Japan.  The  efficiency  of  the  Japanese  army  is  due  chiefly 
to  what  Japanese  officers  ha^e  learned  in  German  reginipents 
and  military  schools. 


CHAPTER    IX 


THE     KEUTBAL     STATES  —  PORTUGAL 

AND     SPAIN 

NOW  that  we  hwpe  reviewed  the  historical  development  of  alt 
the  beUigarents,  it  beeranes  necessary  ta  pay  some  attention 
to  the  few  European  states  which  so  far  hav«  not  yet  actually 
became  involved.  For  our  purposes  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
go  into  any  great  detail  concerning  the  political  history  of  these 
noncombatant  nations.  We  are  only  interested  in  HaoGe  features 
of  their  political  development  which  have  some  bearing  cm  tihe 
reasons  for  their  present  neutrality  and  on  their  attitude 
toward  the  various  nations  at  war.  In  our  consideration  of 
the  neutral  states  there  will  not  be  included  either  Greece  or 
Bumania,  because  they  will  be  covered  together  with  the  other 
Balkan  nations  in  a  separate  section  of  this  work. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  1916  tiiere  were  two  countries  in 
southern  Europe  whidi  had  managed  to  r^nain  in  a  eon- 
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dition  of  neutrality,  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  month  of 
March  the  latter  country,  however,  precipitated  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Central  European  Powers  and  their 
allies  by  seizing  the  mercantile  steamers  of  these  various 
countries  which  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  sought  refuge 
in  Portuguese  ports  and  had  been  interned  there.  Before  we 
determine  why  Portugal  took  tiiis  step  which  was  sure  to 
provoke  a  declaration  of  war,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
shortly  the  history  of  this  country  in  modem  times.  It  is  many 
centuries  since  Portugal  has  lost  its  former  importance  as  a 
European  nation  which  was  based  primarily  on  its  extensive 
colonial  possessions.  Its  last  really  valuable  and  important 
colony,  however,  Brazil,  was  not  lost  until  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  even  now  Portugal  possesses  colonies  in 
Asia  and  Africa  which  are  twenty  times  as  large  in  extent  as 
its  European  territory.  Its  African  possessions  are  adjoining 
chiefly  British  colonies  and  this  close  proximity  to  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  has  resulted  at  times  in  some  difficulties  between 
the  two  countries,  the  most  recent  and  important  of  which  oc- 
curred in  1890  and  in  1894.  In  spite  of  these  slight  disagree- 
ments, however,  Portugal  made  an  arrangement,  quite  some 
time  ago,  according  to  which  it  was  under  certain  conditions  to 
furnish  limited  subsidiary  forces  to  England,  in  exchange  for 
which  England  promised  to  assume  the  friendly  rdle  of  a  protec- 
tor in  times  of  need.  It  is  undoubtedly  this  arrang^nent  with 
England  which  finally  resulted  in  the  aggressive  action  on  the 
part  of  Portugal  of  which  we  have  just  heard.  Up  to  1910 
Portugal  was  a  kingdom.  In  that  year,  however,  a  revolution 
broke  out  chiefly  on  account  of  oppressive  financial  measures 
which  the  Government  had  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  and  the 
reigning  King,  Manuel,  was  forced  to  flee  the  country.  Shortly 
afterward  his  former  subjects  exiled  him  and  decided  for  a 
republican  form  of  government  which  in  spite  of  various  slight 
monarchial  revolutions  has  been  maintained  since.  The  1910 
revolution  was  preceded  by  two  years  by  the  murder  of  King 
Manuel's  father,  Carlos  I,  and  his  older  brother,  Luis.  After 
King   Manuel    had    been    exiled,    England    assumed    toward 
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Portugal  a  part  very  siinilar  to  that  which  En£^d  had  assumed 
toward  France  after  the  fall  of  the  second  empire.  It  offered 
a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  exiled  king  and  his  relatives,  but  at 
the  same  time  acknowledged  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese 
Bepublic  and  showed  in  various  ways  that  it  was  in  sympathy 
witii  ^  liberal  movement  in  PortugaL 

Tmmediatdy  adjoining  Partugal  on  the  east  is  Spain^  whidi 
is  separated  from  France  on  the  aorth  by  the  Pyrenees.  Just 
as  Portugal,  Spain  had  been  in  times  past  one  of  the  great 
colonial  powers  of  the  world,  greater  even  liian  its  neighbor. 
In  fact,  at  one  time  in  the  worid's  history  Spain  oecnpied  very 
mudi  the  same  positicm  tiiat  England  occupies  to-day.  But  this 
splendor  belongs  to  the  past  and  gradually  Spain  has  lost  practi- 
cally all  of  its  colonies  with  the  single  exception  of  the  few 
conqiaratively  sm^ll  settiements  and  islaads  in  Western  Africa 
which,  however,  still  total  82,000  square  miles.  Its  last  really 
imsMirtant  and  valuable  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  (Cuba,  Porto 
Rico),  and  tilie  Philippine  Islands  in  the  Far  East  were  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  Spanish-American  War  of  189B.  Son^  otiier 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  sold  in  the  year  following,  1899, 
to  Germany.  In  more  recent  times,  howevar,  Spain  has  shown 
again  more  aggressiveness  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
colonial  poBsessions  wfaida  diicfly  centered  in  that  part  of 
north  Africa  which  is  immediately  opposite  the  south  coast 
of  Spain.  Ite  activities  in  that  territory  were  not  appreciated 
l^  the  natives  who  at  various  times  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess revested  against  the  foreign  rule  and  finally  brought  about 
the  Mooridi  War  of  1909,  which  was  terminated  by  Spain 
only  after  the  Spanish  troops  had  experienced  a  number  of 
defeate  and  after  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money  and 
life. 

During  liie  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Spain  went 
through  a  omnparatively  large  number  of  revolutions,  dsmastic 
changes  and  other  internal  difficulties.  In  1886  Queen  Isabdla, 
a  member  of  the  Bourbon  family,  was  driven  out  of  the  country 
by  a  revolution  of  her  subjecte.  The  latter,  however,  decided 
m  favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  mcmarchial  form  of  government 
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and  fhereupoB  set  out  to  find  some  European  prince  who  would 
be  willing  to  assume  the  burden  of  the  Spanish  crown.  We  have 
already  heard  that  this  quest  was  one  of  the  principal  direct 
causes  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  because  Napoleon 
III  attempted  to  force  a  promise  from  King  William  of  Prussia 
to  the  effect  that  the  latter  would  not  permit  his  relative,  the 
Prince  of  Hc^enzoUem,  to  accept  the  crown  of  Spain  which  had 
been  offered  to  him.  In  1870,  however,  the  Spanish  people  sue-, 
ceeded  in  inducing  Amadeus  of  Italy,  a  relative  of  the  ruler  of 
the  newly  formed  Italian  kingdom,  to  become  King  of  Spain* 
Only  two  years  later,  in  1872,  the  so-called  Carlist  War  broke 
out  which  had  its  basis  in  the  attempt  of  Don  Carlos,  also  a 
member  of  the  Bourbon  family,  to  secure  the  crown  of  Spain 
to  which  he  claimed  to  have  prior  rights  to  those  of  Queen 
Isabella's  branch  of  the  family.  This  war,  which  really  was  a 
civil  war,  was  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed  and 
cruelty  and  finally  brought  about  the  abdication  of  King 
Amadeus.  For  a  short  time  after  that  Spain  became  a  republic, 
but  in  1874  the  people  decided  ihsA  their  interests  would  be  better 
served  by  a  monarchy  and  they  made  the  son  of  Queen  Isabella, 
Alfonso  XII,  their  King.  The  latter  was  married  twice,  first  to 
Princess  Mercedes  and  after  her  death  to  Archduchess  Marie 
Christine  of  Austria.  Of  the  former  marriage  the  issue  was  one 
girl,  Mercedes,  who  at  the  death  of  Alfonso  XII  in  1885  became 
Queen  of  Spain  with  her  stepmother  as  regent.  In  1886,  how- 
ever, a  posthumous  male  heir  was  bom  who  immediately  upon 
his  birth  became  legally  King  of  Spain  as  Alfonso  XIII.  Of 
course  Queen  Christine's  regency  continued  until  Alfonso  XIII 
became  of  age.  During  her  regency  Queen  Marie  Christine  faced 
an  arduous  task  in  her  attempt  to  maintain  for  her  minor  son  the 
throne  of  his  father,  but  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  that 
she  had  to  face  she  succeeded.  These  difficulties  were  chiefly 
internal  and  of  an  economic  nature,  although  those  in  connec- 
tion with  Spain's  West  Indian  possessions  were  almost  as  vexing. 
For  many  years  of  this  period  Spain  was  more  or  less  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  and  labor  disturbances  throughout  the  country  took 
on  a  most  violent  form.    In  recent  years,  however,  conditions 
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have  improved  considerably  and  to-day  the  future  of  Spain  is 
more  promising  than  it  has  been  for  many  decades. 

In  foreign  politics  Spain  did  not  play  a  very  important  part, 
especially  not  since  the  loss  of  most  of  its  colonies.  It  partici- 
pated in  a  number  of  the  more  important  international  confer- 
ences held  during  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years  and,  generally 
speaking,  managed  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  most  of 
the  other  nations.  During  the  long  regency  of  Queen  Marie 
Christine  her  personal  influence,  of  course,  was  bound  to  be  felt 
to  a  considerable  extent  and  to  that  extent  Spain  may  be  said 
to  have  been  more  inclined  toward  the  Central  European  Powers 
and  especially  toward  Austria  than  toward  any  other  coun- 
tries. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Queen  Regent  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hapsburg  family  and  that  one  of  her  late  husband's 
sisters  is  married  to  a  prince  of  the  reigning  house  of  Bavaria. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Spanish  people  are,  of  course,  in  customs 
and  language,  more  closely  related  to  the  French  and  Italian 
people  and  this  racial  relationship  is  found  expressed  in  a  more 
or  less  strong  sjrmpathy  for  France.  In  1906  King  Alfonso 
XIII  married  Princess  Victoria  of  Battenberg,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England  and  of  a  German 
prince,  but  thoroughly  English  in  her  bringing  up  and  sym- 
pathies. This  alliance  of  course  brought  Spain  into  closer 
contact  with  England.  Considering  these  various  conditions 
it  is  clear  that  Spain  has  about  as  many  sentimental  reasons 
for  supporting  the  Allies  as  it  has  for  supporting  the  Central 
Powers,  and  this  balanced  its  sentiments  so  well  that  its 
neutrality  has  been  really  fair  and  sincere.  The  entrance  of 
Portugal  into  the  war,  however,  may  have  an  important  bearing 
on  Spain's  future  attitude. 


N-^Gt.Warl 
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CHAPTER   X 

IIBNMARK,     SWBDSN^     NOBWi^Y,     HeiL.LAN»» 

ANI>     LUXfiMBUILG 

rpHE  TCftflOBft  for  the  TuMtraiSty  which  the  Hanrn  Scandim- 
J*  \riaii  kin^rdoma  hanm  maintained  in  the  Great  Europcsii  War 
are  diiefly  ecoaomie  and  g«(>graphkaL  Ncitiier  cme  alone  nor  all 
three  combined  are  stroni:  eooufh  in  men  or  imm^  to  take  ades 
with  either  the  Allies  or  the  Central  European  PoweriL  Forthor- 
more  through  their  continued  neutrality  tiiejr  have  bemi  able  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest  hy  means  of  an  inunensdjr  extended  trade 
with  practically  all  of  the  belligerents,  espeeiaUy,  however,  with 
Enfi^and,  Germany,  and  Russia.  These  oonditiens  of  eoume  in- 
fluence chiefly  the  official  attitude  of  these  countnes,  but  have 
less  inftueice  on  popular  opinion  which  is  more  <nr  leas  aobject 
to  sentimental  influences.  In  that  direction  both  Denmark  and 
Norway  lean  toward  the  Allies,  while  Sweden  leans  toward 
the  Central  European  Powers,  fhmmaric  has  never  focgottea 
or  for^riven  the  mutilation  which  it  suffiered  at  the  hands  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  1864,  and  which  r^mlted  in  tiie  losa  of 
Schleswig^Holstein,  a  comparatively  large  slice  of  Denmadc  This 
res^itment  toward  Germany  has  been  intensified  since  Ouea 
by  the  severe  measures  whidi  from  time  to  time  have  been 
taken  against  the  inhabitants  of  niHihem  Schleswic:,  who  have 
adhered  consistently  to  their  Danish  language  and  customs.  lbs 
ruling  family  also  is  closely  related  to  the  rulers  of  Engbttd  and 
Russia. 

The  latter  may  also  be  said  of  the  ruling  family  of  Norway, 
but  in  the  case  of  Norway  matters  have  been  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  its  peculiar  relation  to  Sweden.  Up  to  1905  these 
two  countries  were  known  as  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  and  were  governed  on  the  basis  of  a  very  close 
union.  In  that  year,  however,  the  union  was  dissolved  after  the 
Norwegians  had  shown  for  many  years  previous  their  dislike  of 
existing  conditions.    After  the  dissolution  they  chose  as  their 
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king  a  Prince  of  Denmark  who  is  married  to  a  sister  of  King 
George  of  England ;  this  as  well  as  the  very  fact  that  Sweden  is 
leaning  toward  Germany  is  chiefly  responsible  for  Norway's 
sentimental  preference  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

Sweden's  tendency  to  support  tiie  Central  European  Powers 
is  based  primarily  on  its  fear  of  and  hatred  for  Russia.  The 
former  sentiment  is  due  to  Russia's  well-known  desire  for  a 
port  which  is  ice-free  all  year  around  and  which  it  could,  of 
course,  acquire  by  the  conquest  of  Sweden.  The  latter  sentiment, 
which  has  always  been  strong  in  Sweden,  has  its  origin  in 
Russia's  conquest  of  the  former  Swedish  province  of  Finland 
and  in  the  oppressive  and  most  cruel  treatment  which  Russia 
has  given  to  the  populace  of  this  unfortunate  country  which 
consistently  have  tried  to  adhere  to  their  Swedish  habits  and 
civilization.  The  fact  that  the  present  Queen  of  Sweden  is 
a  German  princess,  closely  related  to  the  imperial  family  as 
well  as  to  some  of  the  other  German  reigning  families,  and  that 
this  Queen  of  Sweden  is  very  popular  in  her  adopted  country, 
undoubtedly  also  had  some  bearing  on  Sweden's  attitude  toward 
the  various  countries  at  war. 

Like  Portugal  and  Spain,  Holland  of  to-day  is  only  a  mere 
shadow  of  its  past  glory.  Most  of  its  colonial  possessions  have 
passed  out  of  its  hands.  Those,  however,  that  still  remain 
are  chiefly  in  the  Far  East  and  are  very  valuable,  especially 
Java.  The  possession  of  these  colonies  by  as  small  a  country  as 
Holland,  of  course,  raised  many  difficult  problems  of  a  financial 
and  political  nature.  As  a  result,  Holland's  participation  in 
international  politics  was  naturally  very  restricted,  and  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  country  was  to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality 
and  to  keep  up  friendly  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its 
neutrality  in  the  present  war  is  based  on  the  same  reasons. 
Furthermore,  public  sentiment  is  rather  anti-English,  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  resentment  of  English  aggression  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  which  almost  ended  in  the  loss  to  Holland  of  its 
colonies,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  intense  sympathy  felt  for 
the  Boers,  who  are  of  Dutch  descent,  during  the  South  African 
War.    At  the  same  time  they  have  no  particularly  strong  liking 
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f OP  GeramBy,  &nisrpeetm«r  i%  of  havfng  AcsigiM  on  itmr  aksolia;^ 
iBd^ependenee,  wliieh  tbte  Diitdk  ^uaifd  nost  jeakmsi^. 

Thehffitovy  of  "Helkai^  during  ttie  ]aat  Mtj  years  is,  fhartterfv 
concerned  chie%  wi'tt  internal  aJlairSy  and  oprans  f enr  muBBj  of 
hftematioiKkl  hnpoFtaBce.  Its  chief  daiin  to  nboniatLoBAk  fame 
rests  OR  its  selection  by  the  olSier  ciiYilised  nations  as  ths  center 
of  the  int^-natioiial  peace  esBf  orcncss  mmi  tte  ssal  «f  tbe  IntBr- 
nationAt  Court  of  Arfestration.  Oli  Maj  18^  IS9Sv  1^ ''inrst  Pteee 
Con^nrenee  asseinMed  at  The  Hagwe  at  the  inritekMiiL  oi  Csar 
Nichofos  II  of  Russia.  In  it  then  paairieipatsd^  kcsides  Iwenljp* 
one  Eiir(q>ean  states,  19ie  Unitedi  Statesy  Mcsdn^  CUna,.  Aqaoaii, 
Persfa,  and  Siam.  Durinfr  seBsioi»  lasting  ownr  ten  weeks  inlea^ 
national  questions  of  the  greatest  importance,  ebieflgr  icfaitiBig  to 
the  conduct  of  war,  were  discussed.  As  a  resott  tiie  cwnmrtioa 
adopted  certain  resohitions  smi  decfeirakions  whidk  nndxfiBd 
warfare  on  land  and  sea,  azid  regulated  it  hy  nicans  of  oertaiA 
rules  whkh  were  to  be  oltaerved  hjr  all'  signatonesw  it  atao 
created  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration,,  eonsistiiig  et  eminent 
jsriists  from  all  the  countries  represented,  befevc  wfakdi  inter- 
national disputes  were  to  be  brought  for  pMific  settlement.  At 
13(e  sij^gestion  of  the  IMted  States  (1904>  Ute  ezar  invited  the 
coiintries  to  a  second  peace  conference^  whddk;  met  ob  Jme  i&, 
tWT.  Besides  the  former  signatories,  afi  thae  Soath  An^ofBcan 
States  were  represented.  Its  reselts  were  sinnlar  to  tibtose  of  the 
first  conference,  mtA  as  the  yemrf^  passed  by  tibe  vaorjoos  couutiies 
eonchrded  among  eadi  otiier  a  total  of  over  IfiO  arMtralMQ 
vTea'vies* 

Itx  spito  of  being  the  center  of  the  modem  peace  iiiiiim  iimiil^ 
HcxHaoml  found  it  necessary  for  its  own  protectSoK  to  keep  XBp 
with  the  general  increase  in  arman&ent  whiek  was  carried  ctt  in 
Europe.  In  191iS  the  Coast  Defose  BiH  provrcfed  for  the  torti* 
fication  of  Flui^ing  and  for  the  cscpcnditBre  of  a  cemporathreiy 
large  sum,  and  created  eoRsiderable  discussion  and  some  ill  £e^ 
ing,  especrally  in  England. 

The  Dochy  of  Lusiemburg  is  rmihed  b^r  tiie  same  dynasty  tint 
now  occupies  the  throne  of  HoHand,.  tiM  Boose  of  Ctaranipfr'N^sssai. 
Until  t9S6  it  was  a  member  oi  the  North  Germaoi  Feifemtion^  bat 
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in  1867  a  conference  of  the  powers,  held  at  London,  declared  it  to 
be  neutral  territory,  and  ordered  the  demolition  of  its  fortifica- 
tions. At  that  time  the  succession  in  both  Holland  and  Luxem- 
burg descended  in  the  direct  male  line  only.  William  III  was 
King  of  Holland  and  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  In  1879  the 
king's  only  brother  and  his  oldest  son,  and  in  1881  the  king's 
second  son  died.  This  left  that  branch  of  the  house  without  male 
heirs.  In  1879  William  III  had  married  a  second  time,  and  had 
chosen  Emma,  Princess  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  one  of  the  smallest 
German  states.  In  1880  a  daughter,  the  present  Queen 
Wilhelmina,  was  bom.  As  the  king  was  aging  rapidly  and  was 
not  likely  to  have  any  further  issue,  it  became  necessary  to  change 
the  law  of  succession,  in  order  to  prevent  Holland's  throne  from 
coming  into  the  hands  of  the  next  male  member  of  the  House  of 
Orange-Nassau,  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  who  was  practically  a 
German  prince,  and,  therefore,  not  acceptable  to  Holland's  peo- 
ple. In  1884  it  was  arranged  that  in  case  of  lack  of  male  issue 
the  succession  in  Holland  should  descend  to  direct  female  heirs. 
When,  therefore,  William  III  died  in  1890  his  minor  daughter 
became  queen  under  the  regency  of  Queen  Emma.  Luxemburg, 
however,  descended  to  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  who,  upon  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  and  upon  the  latter's  death  by  his 
granddaughter,  the  present  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Adelaide. 
Queen  Wilhelmina,  the  idol  of  her  people,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  upon  reaching  her  majority  in  1898  after  her 
mother's  skillful  regency  of  eight  years.  In  1901  she  married  a 
German  prince,  Henry,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  This  marriage 
was  blessed  with  one  daughter,  Princess  Juliana,  who  is  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Holland.  Otherwise,  though,  it  did  not 
prove  very  happy,  and,  therefore,  did  certainly  not  increase 
Dutch  friendship  for  Germany. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

8U1IMAST     OF     POLITICAL     HISTOEY 

FROM  the  preceding  narratioii  of  the  political  kistorieB  eC 
Europe's  natioiM  during  the  last  half  century  tiiere  stand  out 
very  clearly  two  facts.  All  tlie  bigger  countries  and  even  one  or 
two  of  the  smaller  ones  displayed  a  strong  desire  for  expansion 
and  the  gratillcation  of  this  desire  resulted  in  a  crude  form 
of  international  cooperatieii  between  various  groups  of  nations, 
crude  because  each  separate  nation  at  all  times  was  guided 
primarily  by  its  own  interests  and  demanded  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  some  other  nation  or  nations  much  more 
readily  than  it  was  willing  to  grant  cooperation  to  its  ally  or 
allies. 

The  motive  of  this  desire  for  exi>ansion,  it  is  true,  was  in  all 
cases  chiefly  an  economic  need.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  varioos 
efforts  at  expansion,  at  least  in  their  eariy  stages,  found  almost  al- 
ways popular  approval,  shows  that  there  usually  was  a  secondary 
motive,  a  desire  for  aggrandizement.  For  it  is  veiy  rare,  indeed, 
that  public  opinion  possesses  sufficient  foresight  to  eitlier 
appreciate  or  be  guided  by  economic  necessities,  while  undertak- 
ings which  can  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  s^itiments  of  jealony, 
of  nationalism,  and  of  rivalry,  readily  find  public  support  Hie 
second  of  these — nationalism — especially  was  reawakened  and  in 
many  an  instance  grew  into  chauvinism,  endangering  frequently 
the  peace  of  the  world.  This,  in  a  way,  was  very  remarkaMe; 
for  hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  of  nationalism  went  an 
increase  of  internationalism  to  a  degree  that  never  before  had 
been  achieved  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Indeed,  for  a  con- 
siderable period  it  looked  as  it  the  world  nations  were  rapidly 
approaching  that  happy  state  when  war  would  be  unnecessary 
because  a  peaceful  method  of  adjusting  international  difficulties 
had  been  found  and  had  been  universally  adopted.  Whether  the 
Great  War  of  1914  has  destroyed  all  that  was  accomplished  in 
the  years  preceding  to  make  peace  lasting,  or  whether  it  was 
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only  one  of  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  this  revolutionary  under- 
taking, remains  to  be  seen. 

The  international  cooperation  of  which  we  have  just  spoken 
was,  of  course,  nothing  new.  For  treaties  have  been  signed  and 
alliances  have  been  concluded  between  nations  ever  since  they 
have  been  developed  far  enough  to  be  capable  of  definite,  deliber- 
ate political  efforts.  But  never  before  have  treaties  and  alliances 
been  so  plentiful  or  gone  so  far,  and  only  rarely  have  they 
resulted  in  such  a  definite  alignment  of  the  European  nations  into 
two  groups.  The  inception  of  this  policy  the  world  owes  to  the 
great  modem  German  statesman,  Bismarck.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  the  Triple  Alliance  was  created  soon  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  Ger- 
man Empire  which  chose  as  its  companions  Austria-Hungary 
and  Italy.  That  Bismarck  built  well  then  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  wonderful  progress  that  Grermany  especially  has  been  able 
to  make  since  the  Triple  Alliance  was  founded  and  insured 
European  peace  for  a  long  period  of  years.  But  that  eitiier  he 
did  not  build  well  enough  for  all  exigencies  or  else  that  his  suc- 
cessors were  not  as  capable  as  he,  is  shown  equally  clearly  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  most  crucial  moment  in  Germany's  modem 
history  one  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Italy,  deserted.  The 
second  group  of  European  nations,  in  a  way,  was  the  logical 
result  of  the  first,  for  the  latter,  as  it  were,  left  high  and  dry  on 
the  sea  of  international  cooperation  the  three  powerful  countries 
of  England,  France,  and  Russia.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  France,  of  course,  was  disabled  through  its  de- 
feat by  Grermany  to  such  an  extent  that  alliances  were,  at  least 
temporarily,  out  of  the  question.  Its  wonderfully  quick  recovery 
soon  changed  that,  however,  and  resulted  in  very  definite  efforts 
on  the  part  of  French  statesmen  to  form  a  defensive  alliance 
which  would  insure  France  from  any  aggressiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  This  finally  brought  about  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance.  That  Russia  was  available  tiien  was  due  to 
the  fact  tiiat  Germany's  old  intimacy  with  its  eastern  neighbor 
had  received  a  serious  setback  when  it  chose  Austria  as  its  ally. 
For,  though  Austria  and  Russia  had  once  been  friends  and  for 
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a  short  time  even  allies,  conditions  had  changed  and  in  modern 
times  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  had  become  so  conflicting 
that  an  alliance  was  entirely  out  of  the  qnestian. 

After  France  and  Russia  had  gotten  togetiher  it  was  not  long 
before  England  found  it  necessary  to  choose  between  these  two 
intemati<mal  groups.  That  in  spite  of  its  dose  racial  relation 
to  the  Germanic  countries  it  prefarred  the  Galk>-Slavic  com- 
bination»  was  due  to  a  number  of  reasons.  In  iiie  first  place  it 
was  found  easier  to  adjust  whatever  conflicts  there  were  between 
EIngland  on  liie  one  side  and  France  and  Russia  on  the  other  than 
those  in  existence  between  England  and  Germany.  In  the  second 
place  English  modem  culture  was  clearly  more  interested  in  and 
more  influenced  by  French  than  by  German  achievements.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  an  alliance  between  Germany  and  En^and 
became  impossiUe,  because  in  sudi  an  alUance  neitiier  country 
would  have  gracefully  yielded  the  leadership  to  iiie  other,  whereas 
in  an  Anglo-Franco-Russian  concert  all  England  had  to  do  was  to 
signify  its  willingness  to  join  and  the  leadership  was  England's 
without  question  or  contest.  It  was  England,  then,  which  gave 
up  its  intemati<mal  isolation  later  than  any  of  the  others.  But 
it  did  not  lose  thereby;  for  just  as  its  Franco-Russian  alliance 
assured  to  it  cooperation  against  the  Triple  Alliance,  if  such 
cooperation  was  needed,  it  secured  to  itself  protection  for  its 
immense  Far  Eastern  interests  l^  an  alliance  with  the  new 
world  power  of  the  Far  East,  Japan. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1914,  then,  saw  these  two  great 
groups  of  nations:  The  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy,  and  the  Quadruple  Entente  of  England, 
France,  Russia  and  Japan.  To  foretell  the  result  of  ihe  gigantic 
struggle  in  international  relations  is  obviously  impossible.  Its 
end  may  bring  a  revival  of  internationalism  on  a  greats  scale 
than  ever  before,  it  may  result  in  a  new  and  severe  separatism, 
it  may  cause  a  rearrangement  of  the  present  alliances  or  it  may 
simply  mean  a  return  to  the  status  9U0  of  August,  1914. 


PART  n  — THE  BALKANS 
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TH8     BALKAN     PfiOPLEB 


WHILfi  it  is  <tf  oottise  impoiBible  to  assign  the  causes  of  the 
Great  War  to  any  one  circuznstanoe,  there  cm  be  no  dotfbt 
that  at  least  cue  of  the  cMef  causes  may  be  found  in  that  snarl  of 
dififaimatic  intrigues,  whose  setting  has  been  the  Bidkan  penin- 
sohu  There  is  not  a  dose  student  of  Balkan  history  and  pohtics 
who  has  not  predicted  the  ''(rest  European  war.**  Indeed,  it 
reqpiired  no  special  pow^s  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  this  con- 
stantly smoldering  and  sometimes  Uasing  comer  of  Eur(q)e 
would  one  day  burst  into  a  sweeping  conflagratioiL  And  as  the 
chief  canse  of  this  constant  turmoil  and  conflict  in  the  Balkans 
was  the  diversity  of  its  peoples,  the  first  essential  to  an  under- 
stuiding  of  the  situation  is  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
various  races  and  nations  that  inhabit  this  southernmost  point 
of  the  European  Continent. 

As  the  reader  of  ancient  history  knows,  it  was  within  this 
territory  that  the  Maoedon  of  Philip  and  Alexander  was  situ- 
ated, their  capital  being  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Saloniki. 
Then  came  the  great  eastern  Soman  Empire,  which  later  de- 
veloped into  the  Byzantine  Empire,  whose  inhabitants  w^re  the 
degea«:ated  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Western  Rome 
was  constantly  Ihreatened  by  the  northern  barbarian  tribes,  so 
the  Greek  emperors  of  Byzantium  were  in  perpetual  conflict  with 
barbarian  hordes  tiiat  pressed  down  on  them  from  the  north, 

more  than  imce  drrring  them  within  the  walls  of  their  capital,  the 
present  Constantinople. 
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These  northern  barbarians  were  wild  Slavic  tribes  which  had 
come  out  of  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  swept  down  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  penetrating  as  far  as  Mt.  Oljonpus  itself.  After  them 
came  a  tribe  of  Asiatic  origin,  the  Volgars,  so  called  because  they 
had  for  a  period  inhabited  the  banks  of  tiie  Volga,  and  they  first 
conquered  and  then  mixed  with  the  Slavs  who  lived  in  that  sec- 
tion which  is  now  Bulgaria. 

And  finally  came  the  Moslem  Turks,  who  first  conquered  Asia 
Minor  from  the  degenerated  Greeks,  tiien  took  Constantinople 
from  them  in  1453.  After  that  the  Turks  swept  up  the  entire 
Balkan  peninsula,  conquering  all  except  that  little  mountainous 
comer  up  against  tiie  Adriatic,  which  is  now  Montenegro,  and 
subjugating  all  the  peoples,  Greeks  and  Slavs  alike.  Nor  did  the 
Turkish  conquest  stop  here;  it  swept  onward,  up  into  Europe, 
and  was  not  definitely  checked  until  it  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Vienna  itself.  Then  the  tide  turned,  and  little  by  little  the  Turks 
were  driven  back,  until  now  they  are  on  the  very  verge  of  being 
forced  across  the  Bosphorus.  And  as  the  Turkish  flood  ebbed,  the 
Balkan  peoples  gradually  emerged,  one  after  another  springing 
up  into  independent  nationalities. 

Now  the  two  great  forces  that  had  been  driving  back  the  Turks 
during  the  centuries  were  the  Austrians  and  the  Russians.  And 
though  these  two  great  Christian  powers  fought  against  the 
same  enemy,  there  gradually  arose  between  them  a  bitter  jeal- 
ousy. Each  was  determined  that  the  Turk  should  be  driven  out 
of  Europe,  but  each  realized  that  their  two  paths  after  the  re- 
treating Turk  must  soon  converge  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
Neither  cared  anything  for  the  Christian  peoples  who  had  been 
and  were  being  oppressed  by  the  Turks;  that  they  were  freed 
from  this  oppression  was  merely  incidental,  though  it  was  the 
pretext  for  much  of  the  warfare  during  this  long  period.  But 
each  of  these  two  great  powers  coveted  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
To  Austria  Saloniki  would  be  an  excellent  seaport  opening  out 
on  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  Adriatic  was  dominated  by  Italy. 
Russia,  on  her  part,  had  her  eyes  on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, which  would  offer  her  an  opening  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  which  she  had  no  access  at  all.    Added  to  that,  the 
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people  of  the  Balkans  were  Slavs,  blood  kindred  of  the  Russians, 
and  could  speedily  be  made  into  loyal  subjects  of  the  czar.  Such 
was  the  situation  which  gradually  evolved ;  which  became  more 
and  more  acute  as  the  Turks  retreated  into  the  Balkan  peninsula 
proper,  across  the  Danube.  And  the  first  of  the  two  grim  powers 
to  lead  the  pursuit  down  into  the  peninsula  was  Russia  in  1877, 
when  she  hurled  her  armies  over  the  Danube  to  '"liberate"  the 
Bulgars.  From  then  on  the  Balkan  problem  demanded  the  most 
serious  attention  of  European  diplomats. 

But  tiie  Balkan  peoples  that  emerged,  as  the  Turkish  flood  re- 
ceded, were  very  different  from  those  that  had  been  engulfed  four 
centuries  previously.  The  Greeks  had  accepted  the  conquest, 
they  bent  ratiier  than  broke.  Therefore  the  Turks  had  granted 
them  special  privileges.  Their  church  and  its  clergy  were  spared 
and  even  given  full  spiritual  authority  over  the  other  Christian 
peoples.  But  the  Slavs  fought  stubbornly,  not  giving  way  until 
all  their  leaders  were  slain,  and  what  culture  they  possessed  was 
thoroughly  wiped  out.  The  Bulgars  suffered  esi>ecially,  because 
tiiey  dwelt  in  the  less  mountainous  regions  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Serbians  could,  occasionally,  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Montenegro,  where  their  traditions  and  national  spirit  smol- 
dered through  the  darker  periods. 

Just  how  many  there  were  of  these  various  peoples  in  the 
Balkans  when  Russia  invaded  the  peninsula  nearly  forty  years 
ago  can  only  be  left  to  surmise.  In  no  country  in  the  world  has 
the  question  of  population  caused  so  much  bitter  dispute  as  in  the 
Balkans.  Because  of  racial  and  national  jealousies,  census  figures 
have  been  deliberately  padded  and  falsified  by  church  and  state 
alike.  This  is  especially  true  of  that  part  of  the  peninsula 
(Thrace  and  Macedonia)  which  was  still  under  Turkish  rule 
when  the  First  Balkan  War  broke  out  in  1912.  Only  in  what 
were  tiien  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria  proper  were  genuine 
census  enumerations  made. 

Bulgaria  claims  to  have  had  a  population  in  1910  of  about 
4,387,000,  this  being  increased  by  half  a  millicm  after  the  two 
wars.  Serbia  reported  2,900,000  in  1910,  the  new  territory  in- 
creasing this  by  more  than  1,500,000.    In  Greece  the  population 
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vaA  2^780^000  before  liic  wars  and  tttai  became  4^0,000.  Little 
Mcnteacgro  eontribiitBd  another  800,000  Serbs.  In  Albania  Ike 
pepiitotkm  has  been  estiniated  roQ«^  Addalll&eae 

figures  toectter^  and  tibe  resutt  is  the  total  poixilati0&  of  tibe 
Balkan  pcBBinsiila  proper^  less  that  which  eovess  what  was  still 
Taridsh  teanhtagj  when  the  present  war  broke  o«t 

S  is  in  tiie  proportionate  nnatihers  of  the  vai'ims  races  and 
natwmaBties^  however,  tint  tiK  greatest  eonfusion  and  oncer- 
tanitgr  cEdsts.  Nswhore  in  the  werM  is  there  s«&  an  infatr- 
■ringiny  al  varioaa  and  dtferinc  peoples.  Here  efficial  figiKres 
we  especisMBT  mtsleadiDS^  and  aifeonU  be  considered  only  within 
tte  booadarios  oi  Bnlgana^  Serbsa^  and  Greees  as  thegr  were  be- 
fore the  BaHaai  wara.  For  the  peninsala  as  a  whale  the  testir 
many  or  tibe  reports  of  inmiartial  f oieicners  wlw  have  travded 
tkrongh  Hsb  eonntrjr  is  likely  to  be  fMt  laare  tmstwerttiy. 

The  oonsensBS  of  opisieB  wenld  indicate  that  along  the  ss»- 
eoast  the  €irecks  predsminate^  and  tiiat  th^  are  alse  nuBMrous 
in  the  large  towns  and  cities,  in  tibe  interior  they  are  net  found 
mndh  north  of  SohRmki^  and  even  in  that  city  the  nMKJoritr  of  the 
popnlnUon  k  Jewish.  As  traders^  as  the  business  dements  in  tbe 
cities^  hflMMrer^  thegr  are  lomd  ewn  np  in  Vama  and  Bonrgas  in 


In  tike  intnior  there  ean  be  no  daaht  that  Ihe  Siarrs  are  in  the 
usast  majority  oerer  all  the  other  peoples.  The  names  of  the 
smalkst  Tillages^  as  indicsfted  on  Austrian  maps,  the  meet  tmstr 
worthy  that  hare  beoi  made^  are  obidoui^  Slavie.  Down 
throQgh  Thraoe^  almoet  to  Coiistantin0ple,  over  to  a  few  miles 
outside  Salontki^  sweeping  over  almost  into  the  menntains  of 
AlbBnia,  np  to  Montenegro^  tia^e  people  are  Shmc. 

The  Slavs,  a^^ain^  are  subdivided  into  two  families:  Sarbs  and 
Bn^tars.  And  here  it  is  more  difBenlt  to  distinguish  the  dividing 
fine^  for  atthoai^  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
diaracteristiGS  of  Ihe  two  peepkss,  both  physieal  and  tmpera- 
mental,  so  nessrly  alike  are  their  languages  tihat  speedi  f wms  no 
sure  gmde  te  distingmsddng,  especially  in  Maeedonia»  where 
dialeefcs  vary  with  a  day's  tmvelL  The  trend  of  popular  feeUng 
se^ns  the  only  guide.    And  judging  freoot  that,  as  demonstrated 
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during  and  after  the  Balkan  wars,  there  are  no  Serbians  in 
Macedonia,  except  close  up  to  tiie  old  frontier  that  existed  before 
1912.  Elsewhere  the  people  are  Bulgars,  and  have  come  to  hate 
the  Serbians  with  a  hate  that  no  Westerner  can  realize. 

Next  to  the  Slavs  in  importance  come  the  Turks,  but  these  are 
nowhere  found  in  a  solid  mass;  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
peninsula,  and  even  up  into  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  Austria. 
Nowhere  are  they  more  numerous  than  in  northern  Bulgaria, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  seaport  cities  on  the 
Black  Sea — ^Vama  and  Bourgas.  The  Bulgarian  census  figures 
give  tiieir  number  as  about  half  a  million  in  Bulgaria  proper — 
about  a  seventh  of  tiie  total  population.  Bulgaria,  though  she 
suffered  most  from  the  oppression  and  fanatical  outbursts  of  the 
Turks  in  the  old  days,  has  always  been  the  most  tolerant.  Be- 
cause of  this  there  was  comparatively  little  emigration  of  the 
Turkish  population  after  freedom  gave  the  Christian  majority 
control.  Serbia,  who  persecuted  the  Turks  and  made  strong 
efforts  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country,  reports  only  about  14,000 
in  her  territory,  but  this  is  probably  an  underestimate.  Down  in 
Macedonia  and  southern  Thrace  the  Turkish  element  is  natu- 
rally very  strong,  increasing  in  mass  toward  Constantinople. 

Of  the  minor  race  divisions  the  Albanians  deserve  first  men- 
tion, not  only  because  of  their  number,  but  because  of  their  being 
more  concentrated  within  a  certain  territory,  which  gives  them 
some  political  significance.  Though  they  have  certain  fine 
primitive  qualities,  they  are  not  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  in- 
telligence and  civilization  than  were  our  North  American  In- 
dians in  the  early  days  of  our  history.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  lUyrians ;  if  this  be  so, 
they  have  certainly  not  developed  at  all  in  the  past  two  thousand 
years.  The  majority  have  long  since  accepted  the  Mohammedan 
faith  of  the  Turks,  but  they  differ  markedly  from  the  Turks  in 
that  tiiey  are  rough  in  their  manners,  less  fanatical  in  matters  of 
religion,  though  violently  prejudiced  against  all  their  Christian 
neighbors.  Steady  work  of  any  kind  is  their  horror.  As  a  fight- 
ing force  they  can  give  much  trouble,  but  they  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  form  a  nation. 
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Next  te  tke  AJfaoiiias  Mne  tfie  levrs.  These  dWer  ^wry  mttcfa 
from  the  Semm  Ismamm.  to  m  in  our  American  dtiet.  Jhej  Are 
<ke  dumdt  deBoendanti  of  tke  Jews  who  wwie  drhmn  out  of  fliMuiii 
by  Torquemada  during  the  Spanish  Inquuritia^  and  tmad  re- 
fmg^  WB&ket  the  proteetiat  of  Hio  Bottaa.  They  still  spe$k  a 
ODrioas  old  obflolflte  SiMuuflfa  that  can  lae  naderatood  by  a 
iilCTlraji  or  a  Syauaid  qotte  eari^.  The  i^ecial  privileges  and 
the  life  of  cenfiparatrwe  ease  which  th^  enjoyed  tmder  Ottoman 
rale  aeenu  to  iuve  wpifcened  tfaem,  for  aaaong  them  aie  not 
fouad  the  men  of  marked  ahilitir  in  the  fields  of  jurt,  science,  and 
philoaftphy  that  may  be  fimnd  ^^^^"^^"^  the  German  or  &e  Russian 
JewB.  In  Biilgariat  when  the  Government  has  given  them  equal 
rights  with  its  Christian  citizena,  they  nnmber  aboat  40,000, 
aeariy  afl  of  iheia  being  oneaeed  in  small  commercial  pursuits. 
Fartfaeroouththfgr  increase  in  number,  in  Salonifci,  aowaGreek 
dty,  they  form  a  huge  majority  of  the  total  populatum^-about 
1004X)0  oat  of  a  mixed  population  of  175,000. 

The  Wallacha  or  Vlaehs  are  another  considerable  portion  of 
the  Balkan  population,  especially  in  the  moantsia  legioas.  They 
axe  generally  ccnaidered  as  Bamaaians,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  the  Rumaaiaa  diplomatic  ac^nts  in  Turlcqr, 
but  ibey  difiEn*  sosnewhat  from  the  Rwaiairians  in  Bumania 
pioper.  A  gentle,  peaceful  peo|)le,  most  of  them  are  engaged  in 
pastoral  povsuits,  teading  their  flodES  19  in  the  aMmntains  in  tiie 
summer  and  coming  down  iato  the  lowlands  in  the  winter.  &i 
some  places  they  have  settled  down  to  a  civic  life,  as  in  Bersa, 
a  town  not  far  out  of  Sakmiki  along  the  Monaatir  railroad,  where 
the  majority  of  the  population  is  Wallaehian.  it  is  said  that  fiieir 
dialect  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  survival  of  the  ancient  Latin 
of  any  spoken  tongue,  from  which  it  is  deduced  that  tbqr  are  the 
descendants  of  Ihe  Soman  colonists  that  wa-e  sent  by  Borne  into 
this  country  when  it  was  under  her  rule. 

Another  scattered  dement  are  the  Gypsies;  they  are  especiaHy 
numerous  in  Bulgaria  and  Serbia.  Tliese  people  are  the  lowest 
in  41ieir  standard  of  living  and  culture  of  all  the  BaBian  races. 
AM  of  &em  speak  Tartddi,  but  their  natural  tsague  differs  from 
any  other  Balkan  dialect    Among  themselves  they  are  known 
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as  ''Copts/'  which  would  indicate  a  rather  comparatively  recent 
Egyptian  origin.  However,  as  they  are  absolutely  of  no  sig- 
nificance, either  politically  or  in  any  other  sense,  they  need  not 
be  considered  further. 

Rumania,  though  not  properly  a  Balkan  State,  has  played  some 
part  in  Balkan  politics.  The  Danube  forms  not  only  a  political, 
but  a  natural  boundary,  between  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  Along 
either  of  their  respective  banks  the  population  is  solidly  Bul- 
garian or  Rumanian ;  there  has  been  comparatively  little  mixing. 
Though  Rumania  boasts  of  a  distinct  cultured  class,  and  her 
larger  cities,  especially  Bucharest,  present  all  the  physical  ap- 
pearances of  a  higher  order  of  civilization,  on  account  of  the 
longer  period  of  independence  enjoyed  from  the  Turk,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Rumanian  people  as  a  whole  possess  the  hardy 
qualities  of  the  Serbians  and  Bulgars.  At  any  rate  the  level  of 
education  among  the  peasantry  is  much  lower.  In  race  the 
Rumanians  are  of  Latin  blood  with  some  admixture  of  Slavic. 
As  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  they  extend  as  a  people  up  into 
Transylvania  and  Bukowina  in  Austria,  and  into  the  Russian 
province  of  Bessarabia.  In  Bessarabia,  also,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  Bulgars. 

As  will  now  be  seen  the  Slavs,  including  both  Bulgars  and 
Serbs,  form  the  predominating  element  in  the  Balkans.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  similarity  between  their  speech,  they  differ  strongly 
in  temperament,  as  has  already  been  stated.  Possibly  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  mixture  of  Asiatic  blood  in  tiie  Bulgars.  The  Bul- 
gar,  slow,  heavy,  inclined  to  be  morose  and  suspicious  of  all 
strangers,  does  not  give  so  pleasant  a  first  impression.  The 
Serb  is  light  hearted,  inclined  to  be  frivolous,  and  is  much  more 
adaptable.  Give  the  Bulgar  a  patch  of  ground  and  he  will  im- 
mediately plant  vegetables ;  the  Serb  will  devote  at  least  some  of 
it  to  fiowers.  Then  will  come  tiie  Greek  trader  and  make  a  fatter 
profit  out  of  the  product  of  tiieir  toil  than  either  of  them. 

But  what  is  of  especial  political  significance,  in  considering 
these  various  Balkan  peoples,  is  the  mutual  distrust  and  hatred 
that  exists  between  them.  For  had  they  been  able  to  weld  them- 
selves into  one  people,  one  nation,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
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relieve  Austria  and  Russia  of  the  task  of  driving  the  Turk  out  of 
Europe,  presented  a  solid  front  to  both  those  powers,  and  so  there 
would  have  been  no  Balkan  problem,  and,  very  possibly,  no  great 
war  at  present. 

The  most  hated  of  all  are  the  Greeks.  The  Turk,  too,  is  uni- 
versally hated,  but  he  is  not  despised.  Except  when  his  fanati- 
cism is  aroused  there  is  no  better  neighbor  than  the  Turk,  he  is 
courteous,  tolerant  in  his  quieter  moments,  and  very  much  in- 
clined to  be  a  good  fellow  in  the  disposal  of  his  money.  Moreover, 
he  is  a  hard  fighter,  and  that  quality  always  excites  respect.  Nor 
is  he  at  all  underhand — ^he  never  makes  a  good  spy. 

The  Greek,  and  more  especially  the  Greek  who  lives  on  Turkish 
soil,  has  not  possessed  these  qualities.  He  has  accepted  and 
bent  to  the  Turk,  and  in  his  role  of  a  willing  slave,  he  has  played 
a  very  questionable  part  toward  the  other  Christian  peoples. 
However,  there  is  a  political  reason  for  his  unpopularity. 

On  account  of  his  acceptance  of  Turkish  rule  the  Greek  was 
allowed  special  privileges.  The  Turks  acknowledged  the  Greek 
Church  as  the  representative  of  all  the  Christian  peoples  under 
their  rule.  This  gave  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church  not  only 
a  spiritual  but  a  temporal  authority  over  the  Bulgars  and  the 
Serbs,  as  well  as  over  his  own  people,  a  power  which  was  backed 
by  Turkish  troops. 

Putting  aside  those  frantic  outbursts  of  barbarity  against  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  his  country,  of  which  the  Turk  has  fre- 
quently been  guilty,  yet  never  has  he  been  so  oppressive  as  the 
Greek  patriarch.  Given  power  over  the  Bulgar  population,  the 
patriarch  used  it  to  its  limit.  Not  only  did  he  tax  them  oppres- 
sively to  support  a  church  with  which  they  had  no  sjonpathy, 
but  he  used  all  efforts  to  stamp  out  every  little  spark  of  national 
feeling  that  had  survived  the  centuries  of  Turkish  rule.  He 
forced  Greek  teachers  on  their  children,  and  finally  he  made  it 
a  crime  for  any  Bulgar  to  be  heard  speaking  his  own  tongue.  It 
was  the  aim  to  make  all  Turkish  Christians  into  Greeks,  and  to 
attain  this  end  no  means  was  too  severe.  Later,  some  years 
before  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria,  the  sultan  gave  the  Bulgars  the 
right  to  establish  a  church  of  their  own.   And  then,  when  he  could 
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no  longer  employ  Turkish  troops  to  force  adherence  to  his 
church,  the  patriarch  did  not  hesitate  to  organize  secret  bands  of 
terrorists  to  take  their  place.  And  this  policy  was  followed  up 
until  just  before  the  First  Balkan  War,  then  resumed  with  re- 
newed ferocity  afterward  in  the  territory  acquired  after  the 
Second  Balkan  War. 

Between  the  Serbs  and  the  Bulgars  the  hatred  may  be  very 
intense  at  this  present  moment  on  account  of  the  Second  Baltom 
War  and  the  fact  that  they  are  now  again  opposed,  but  it  is  not 
by  any  means  as  deep.  When  Bulgar  meets  Seach  ihey  naturally 
fi;atemize.  The  prejudice  between  them  is  really  artificiaL  It 
has  been  partly  created  and  whdly  fanned  into  flame  by  ttie  gov- 
erning cliques  for  political  reascms.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
all  these  hatreds  would  gradually  die  out  were  it  not  for  the 
artificial  irritation  that  has  been  kept  up  by  the  governing 
cliques  of  the  respective  states.  The  fact  that  they  could  all 
combine  against  the  Turks  in  the  First  Balkan  War  seems  evi- 
dence enough  that  union  is  not  impossible,  if  only  the  variooa 
kings  and  their  supporters  would  suppress  their  personal  am- 
bitions and  greed  and  consider  tibe  wdfare  of  their  TeBpective 
people  as  of  the  first  importance. 


CHAPTER    XIII 


BULGARIA 


THE  pres^it  war  is  tiiie  logical  sequel  of  the  sucoeasive  scenes 
of  the  drama  enacted  in  the  Balkan  theatre.  And  tiiough 
original  causes  may  be  found  still  farther  back  in  history,  by 
beginning  with  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria,  the  wiiole  story  may 
be  fairly  well  unfolded.  All  students  of  Balkan  history  are  fairly 
well  agreed  on  the  point  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  troubles  that  have  come  since. 

At  this  time  in  1877  Turkey  still  controlled  all  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  except  Greece,  including  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
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Rumania.  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro,  however,  were 
only  nominally  part  of  Turkey,  since  they  were  allowed  to  have 
tiieir  own  ruling  princes  and  enjoyed  almost  complete  independ- 
ence. The  Bulgars  were  still  governed  by  Turkish  pashas,  and 
were  in  no  way  allowed  to  participate  in  their  own  government. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  revolutionary  activities  among 
them,  whose  aim  was  to  prepare  and  stir  up  the  peasants  to 
active  revolt  against  the  rule  of  the  Turks.  It  was  part  of 
Russia's  policy  to  encourage  these  conspirators,  for  a  strong 
revolutionary  uprising  might  always  be  the  opportunity  for 
intervention  and  ultimate  annexation. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  a  slight  uprising  took  place  under  the 
leadership  of  some  schoolmasters,  some  of  whom  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Russia  and  had  there  imbibed  the  Panslavist  idea :  the 
ultimate  union  of  all  Slavs  under  the  autocracy  of  the  czar. 

At  first  the  uprising  attracted  little  attention ;  it  had  occurred 
down  in  southern  Rumania,  not  far  from  Philippopolis.  Nor 
did  its  suppression  at  first  attract  notice,  until  MacGhan,  the 
American  correspondent  of  an  English  newspaper,  went  down 
to  the  scene  of  the  troubles  and  began  sending  in  reports  to  his 
paper,  and  as  the  European  public  read  these  descriptions  in 
the  British  newspaper,  their  indignation  rose  and  presently 
swept  all  over  Europe  in  a  storm  of  fury  against  the  Turks. 

These  were  what  afterward  became  known  as  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities.  The  villagers  of  Batak  had  been  preparing  for  some 
days  to  join  the  insurrection  when  a  force  of  bashi-bazouks, 
Turkish  irregulars,  under  the  command  of  Achmet  Agha  and 
Mohanmied  Agha  arrived  at  the  place.  On  the  two  Turkish 
leaders  giving  their  word  of  honor  tiiat  no  harm  should  come  to 
them,  the  villagers  surrendered.  No  sooner  had  they  laid  down 
their  arms  than  a  general  massacre  of  the  whole  population 
began ;  not  only  the  men,  but  women  and  children  were  tortured, 
outraged,  and  hacked  to  pieces.  When  a  British  commission 
appeared  on  the  scene  two  months  later  to  investigate,  the  little 
village  church  was  still  piled  up  to  the  windows  with  the  corpses 
of  those  that  had  fled  there  for  sanctuary.  Skulls  with  gray 
hairs  still  attached  to  them,  tresses  which  had  once  adorned  the 
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heads  of  young  girls,  and  the  rotting  limbs  of  small  Ghildren 
were  mingled  in  one  gruesome  heap.  It  is  said  that  the  Ottoman 
High  Commissioner,  who  was  sent  by  the  Turkish  Government 
with  the  British  commission  to  investigate,  on  beholding  this 
sight,  turned  to  one  of  the  pen)etrators  who  was  present  and 
asked  him  how  much  Russia  had  paid  him  for  a  deed  which,  as 
he  phrased  it,  would  be  ^the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.'^  The  Turkish  Government  evidently  did  net  share  this 
pessimistic  view,  f  (»r  it  decorated  the  two  Turks  who  had  led  the 
bashi-bazouks  in  the  massacre. 

It  presently  developed  that  Batak  was  not  an  isolated  example. 
Mr.  Baring  of  the  British  commission  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  Bulgars  slaughtered  in  that  district  during  the  month 
of  May  must  have  been  12,000.  In  Batak  5,000  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  7,000  had  been  killed. 

Never  was  Europe  more  aroused.  Mr.  Gladstone's  famous 
pamphlet,  denouncing  the  Turkish  administration  in  its  Euro- 
pean provinces,  went  through  edition  after  edition.  Lord  Derby^ 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Govemm^it,  telegraphed  that  ''any 
renewal  of  the  outrages  would  be  more  fatal  to  the  Turkidi  Gov- 
ernment than  the  loss  of  a  battle.''  Bulgaria,  which  had  been 
forgotten  for  centuries,  became  a  household  word.  All  over  the 
world  swept  a  fierce  popular  demand  that  the  Turk  be  immedi- 
ately driven  out  of  Europe. 

Here  was  Russia's  opportuni^.  In  the  face  of  this  world-wide 
popular  sentiment  the  policy  of  the  European  powers,  especially 
of  Austria,  that  Russia  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  more 
Turkish  territory,  could  not  y»j  well  be  enforced.  The  Aus- 
trian diplomat  who  would  object  to  Russia  hurrying  to  ttie  aid  of 
the  outraged  Bulgars,  her  own  blood  kindred,  would  have  been 
mobbed  in  his  own  country.  The  hearts  of  people  were  so  moved 
that  they  forgot  the  dark  intrigues  of  diplomats. 

So  in  the  following  spring  Russia  declared  war  against  Turioey, 
and  Rumania  taking  this  opportunity  to  declare  ho:  complete 
independence,  sent  an  army  into  the  field  to  aid  the  Ruscdans. 
The  Bulgars,  unorganized  and  untrained  as  tii^r  were,  also  gave 
what  aid  they  could,  especially  in  the  storming  of  Shipka  Pass, 
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through  which  the  invaders  burst  out  into  the  plains  of  Thrace 
and  advanced  triumphantly  on  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 
Then  the  Turks  cried  for  terms,  and  the  famous  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  drawn  up  in  the  small  town  by  that  name  just  outside 
the  Turkish  capital,  was  the  result. 

By  this  treaty  there  would  have  been  created  the  ^'Greater 
Bulgaria/'  of  which  the  Bulgarians  have  been  dreaming  of  and 
fighting  for  ever  since.  The  Bulgaria  of  the  San  Stef ano  Treaty 
would  have  cut  the  European  territories  of  the  sultan  in  two,  and 
thus  effectively  dismembered  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  addition 
to  a  coast  line  on  the  Black  Sea  extending  a  little  farther  north, 
and  considerably  farther  south  than  Bulgaria  now  possesses,  she 
would  have  had  a  frontage  on  the  ^gean  Sea.  Practically  all  of 
Macedonia,  over  to  the  lakes  of  Ochrida  and  Prespa,  ancient 
homes  of  the  old  Bulgar  czars,  would  have  been  included;  the 
Yardar  and  the  Struma  would  have  been  Bulgarian  streams  from 
their  sources  to  their  mouths. 

But  by  this  time  the  great  popular  indignation  against  the 
Turks  had  spent  itself  and  the  diplomatic  machinery  of  the 
powers  began  revolving  again.  England,  who  had  protested 
against  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  strongest,  was  the  first  to  veto 
the  plan  that  was  to  give  all  the  Bulgarians  their  independence 
of  Turkey.  To  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Disreali,  himself  one  of  a  race 
which  has  suffered  oppression  for  centuries,  and  then  prime 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
diplomat  to  set  in  motion  that  intervention  by  the  powers  which 
was  to  give  the  Bulgars  of  Macedonia  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks. 

There  was  a  conference  of  the  powers  in  Berlin,  and  there  it 
was  decided  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  must  be  revised. 
The  reason  was  that  it  was  feared  that  Bulgaria  would  become 
merely  a  Russian  province ;  that  through  Bulgaria  Russia  would 
all  but  have  her  hands  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  aim  of  all  her  am- 
bitions. So  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  torn  up  and  the 
Treaty  of  BerUn  was' substituted  in  its  place. 

By  this  new  document,  which  was  in  force  practically  up  until 
the  First  Balkan  War,  Bulgaria  was  created  an  ^^autonomous  and 
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tributary  principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty the  Sultan'^ ;  its  limits  were  defined  to  be  the  Balkans  on 
the  south,  eastern  Rumelia  being  thus  excluded  from  it;  the 
Danube  on  the  north,  the  Black  Sea  from  just  south  of  Mangalia 
to  near  Cape  Emineh  on  the  east,  and  Serbia  on  the  west  from 
the  point  where  the  Timok  River  joins  the  Danube  to  the  point 
at  which  the  two  principalities  and  Macedonia  should  meet. 
Thus  were  not  only  the  Bulgars  of  eastern  Rumelia  and  Mace- 
donia separated  from  their  kinsmen  in  the  new  principality,  but 
the  Bulgarian-speaking  district  of  Pirot  was  handed  over  to 
Serbia,  who  had  not  participated  in  the  war.  Austria's  share  in 
the  spoils  was  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  though  ostensibly  these 
two  provinces  were  only  to  be  under  her  temporary  administra- 
tion. The  Berlin  Treaty  also  provided  for  certain  reforms  of 
the  Turkish  Government  in  the  Macedonian  provinces,  but  as 
these  were  never  carried  out,  and  were  never  expected  to  be  car- 
rid  out  by  either  the  Turkish  or  European  statesmen  concerned, 
these  provisions,  known  as  ^^ Article  XXIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin,'' need  not  be  described.  This  article  was  a  mere  sop  thrown 
to  whatever  might  be  left  of  that  public  opinion  which  had 
thundered  through  Europe  a  year  previously.  Macedonia  was 
handed  back  body  and  soul  to  Turkey,  to  be  done  with  as 
she  pleased.  Herein  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  that 
was  to  follow;  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  Great 
War. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  Russia's 
motives  had  been  entirely  or  even  largely  altruistic  The  powers 
had  expressed  the  fear  that  a  greater  Bulgaria  would  gradually 
become  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Russia  thought  so  too.  All  her  later  actions  point  to  that  fact. 
The  only  mistake,  and  this  was  shared  by  all  who  participated  in 
the  Treaty  of.  Berlin  alike,  was  the  assumption  that  Bulgaria 
herself  would  allow  this  to  be  done.  It  only  developed  later  what 
a  stiff-necked  people  the  Bulgars  could  be. 

Bulgaria,  as  Prince  Bismarck  expressed  it,  had  been  put  into 
the  saddle.  Her  next  task  was  to  learn  to  ride.  Under  the  rule 
of  the  Turks  there  had  been  no  opportunity  to  acquire  political 
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or  administrative  experience ;  all  the  public  offices  had  been  filled 
by  Turks  or  Greeks.  All  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  having 
been  killed  off  by  Turks  and  Greeks  alike  for  centuries,  the  Bul- 
gars  that  emerged  into  independence  in  1878  were  essentially  a 
nation  of  peasants.  There  were  very  few  of  them  who  could 
read  or  write;  there  were  no  printed  Bulgarian  books.  Small 
wonder  if  all  Europe  and  Russia  thought  that  these  people  would 
not  be  able  to  govern  themselves. 

Until  the  Government  of  the  new  little  nation  could  be  organ- 
ized and  a  ruler  chosen,  a  Russian  prince  was  left  in  the  country, 
with  a  Russian  army  to  support  him  to  maintain  order.  And  he 
acted  indeed  as  though  he  were  governing  a  Russian  province. 
He  gave  the  Bulgarians  a  taste  of  what  real  Russian  autiiority 
might  be  like,  and  they  did  not  like  it.  This  was  Russia's  first 
mistake  in  her  capacity  as  guide  through  the  first  difficulties  of 
self-government. 

Eventually,  however,  a  General  Assembly  was  called,  a  con- 
stitution drafted  and  the  first  ruler  was  selected.  The  choice 
fell  on  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  a  nephew  of  the  Russian 
Czar  Alexander  II.  At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  lived  as  a  simple  military  officer  in 
the  barracks  of  Potsdam  in  Gerpany.  It  is  said  that  he  asked 
the  advice  of  Bismarck,  when  his  election  first  became  known  to 
him,  as  to  whether  he  should  accept,  and  that  Bismarck  replied, 
''at  least,  a  reign  in  Bulgaria  will  always  be  a  pleasant  re- 
miniscence.'' Bismarck  was  one  of  those  who  had  drafted  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  and  had  no  faith  in  the  stability  of  any  possible 
government  the  Bulgars  could  organize  for  th^nselves.  On 
July  9, 1879,  Prince  Alexander  took  the  oaUi  to  the  constitution  at 
Timovo.  A  week  later  the  Russian  army  of  occupation  evacu- 
ated the  country. 

But  if  the  Russian  soldiers  had  left  the  country  there  were 
still  plenty  of  Russians  left  in  Bulgaria.  The  president  of  the 
council,  the  minister  of  war,  ihe  chief  of  police,  the  governor  of 
Sofia,  the  capital,  and  300  superior  officers  in  the  Bulgarian 
army  that  was  presently  organized,  were  all  Russians.  The 
Russian  agent»  M.  Hitrovo,  cleverly  worked  on  the  national  dread 
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of  Austria,  and  tried  to  play  the  part  of  a  British  political 
resident  at  the  court  of  an  Indian  prince. 

This  continued  until  1883,  when  suddenly  Prince  Alexander 
dismissed  all  his  Russian  advisers,  and  Bulgarians  were  estab- 
lished in  their  places.  Naturally,  Russia  was  enraged.  By  this 
time  Alexander's  uncle,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  had  died,  and  Czar 
Alexander  III,  his  cousin,  was  now  ruler  of  Russia. 

One  night  not  long  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Russian  advisers 
two  Russian  generals,  Skobeleff  and  Kaulbars,  arrived  at  the 
palace  and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  prince.  The  sentry  re- 
fused them  admittance,  and  when  they  attempted  to  force  their 
way  past  him  the  soldier  drew  his  side  arm  and  threatened  to 
strike  them  down.  The  guard  was  called ;  a  carriage  which  stood 
at  the  palace  gates  and  from  which  the  two  Russian  generals  had 
alighted  was  searched,  and  evidence  was  discovered  Uiat  tiie 
prince  was  to  have  been  kidnaped  to  the  Danube,  thence  over 
into  Russia.  Proclamations  announcing  Alexander's  expulsion 
from  Bulgaria,  and  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government 
under  the  two  leading  conspirators,  proved  conclusively  ihe  com- 
plicity of  Russia.  Thanks  to  the  support  that  he  received  from 
the  Bulgarian  officers  about  him,  Alexander  was  saved  and  the 
plot  was  exposed  to  Russia's  humiliation.  Also,  it  showed  the 
Bulgars  to  what  measures  Russia  would  resort  to  force  hw  will 
upon  them. 


CHAPTER    XIV 


WAR     WITH     SERBIA 


MEANWHILE  down  in  Eastern  Rumelia  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment caused  by  the  separation  of  the  two  Bulgarias  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  had  increased.  On  liie  morning  of  September 
18,  1885,  as  Gavril  Pasha,  the  Turkish  governor,  was  quietly 
sipping  his  coffee  in  his  home  in  Philippopolis  a  group  of  Bul- 
garian officers  rushed  in  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  pasha 
yielded  to  superior  force ;  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood 
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tiie  revolationists  took  poesession.  Union  with  Bulgaria  was 
proclaimed.  Prince  Alexander,  fearing  the  international  com- 
plications that  might  follow,  hesitated,  but  his  Bulgarian  advisers 
insisted,  so  on  September  20  he  issued  a  proclamation  announce 
ing  himself  as  'Trince  of  North  and  SouHl  Bulgaria.^ 

Naturally,  in  tiie  commotion  among  the  diplomats  which  fol- 
lowed, it  might  be  supposed  that  those  who  had  drafted  tiie 
Treaty  of  Berlin  would  insist  on  its  being  observed,  and  that 
Russia  would  welcome  the  Greater  Bulgaria  flhe  had  planned  at 
San  Stefano.  But  just  the  contrary  happened.  England,  now 
under  the  guidance  of  Gladstone,  threatened  a  naval  demonstra- 
tion before  the  Dardanelles  if  Turkey  interfered.  Russia,  on  her 
part,  was  furious ;  she  pressed  Turkey  to  march  an  army  up  into 
south  Bulgaria.  Turkey,  however,  had  no  desire  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  the  British  ships. 

Thus  Russia  and  England  had  changed  places  in  their  attitude 
toward  Bulgaria.  Both  had  realized  that  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take seven  years  previously ;  that  Bulgaria  herself  would  have  a 
word  to  say  as  to  whether  she  was  to  become  a  Russian  province. 
Having  failed  to  persuade  Turkey  to  take  military  steps  to  bring 
Eastern  Rumelia  back  under  her  rule,  Russia  -aaw  turned  to 
Serbia.  Greece  and  Serbia  were  also  furious  that  Bulgaria  should 
suddenly  acquire  territory  without  their  having  a  share  in  it» 
thus  CTntkiTig  her  the  biggest  nation  of  the  Balkans.  So  Serbia 
and  Russia  intrigued  together.  The  result  was  that,  like  the 
proverbial  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  Serbia  hurled  a  declaration  of 
war  at  Bulgaria  and  began  marching  her  army  across  the  frontier 
toward  Sofia. 

The  Bulgarian  army  was  in  Eastern  Rumelia  at  the  time, 
expecting  trouble  from  the  Turks.  When  the  news  came  that 
the  Serbians  were  attacking  them  from  the  rear,  they  began 
rushing  up  north.  They  packed  themselves  into  the  box  cars  on 
the  railroad  like  dried  fish,  and  they  clung  to  the  tops  like  insects. 
Meanwhile  the  people  of  Belgrade  toasted  their  sovereign,  King 
Milan,  as  ''King  of  Serbia  and  Macedonia.'' 

Three  days  later  the  Serbian  army  was  well  on  the  road  over  the 
f rcmtier  toward  tiie  Bulgarian  capital.    Suddenly,  at  Slivnitza, 
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a  small  town  just  over  the  frontier,  the  Bulgars  burst  down  on 
them.  At  their  head  rushed  a  brigade  of  3,000  Macedonian 
^TDrigands,"  natives  of  that  territory  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
had  cut  off  from  Bulgaria.  With  the  Bulgarian  army  was  also  a 
corps  of  6,000  Mohammedan  volunteers  who  rushed  into  the 
battle  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  their  Christian  fellows.  At 
that  moment  Bulgaria  reaped  the  benefits  of  the  tolerance  she 
had  shown  the  Mohammedan  population  during  the  seven  years 
of  her  independence.    They  were  now  good  Bulgarian  citizens. 

The  war  with  Serbia  lasted  just  three  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  Serbians  were  flying,  a  panic-stricken  mob,  back 
across  the  frontier  toward  Belgrade,  the  Bulgars  at  their  heels. 
At  their  head,  in  the  midst  of  the  flying  bullets,  rode  Prince 
Alexander.  The  war  was  won  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  tiie 
Russian  officers,  acting  on  secret  instruction  from,  home,  had 
resigned  on  the  day  before  the  battle. 

The  Bulgarian  army  had  already  advanced  to  and  occupied 
Pirot,  and  was  preparing  to  continue  on  to  Belgrade,  when  Count 
Khevenhiiller,  the  Austrian  Minister  to  Serbia,  arrived  at  Bul- 
garian headquarters  and  informed  Prince  Alexander  that  if  the 
Bulgarians  continued  their  advance  the  Serbians  would  be  joined 
by  Austrian  troops.  The  prince  yielded  to  superior  force,  and 
in  March,  1886,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Bucharest 
Serbia  did  not  cede  a  single  yard  of  territory,  nor  did  she  pay 
one  cent  of  indemnity.  Not  only  Russia,  but  Austria,  was  be- 
ginning to  fear  Bulgaria;  neither  wanted  a  really  formidable 
power  in  the  Balkans.  But  at  any  rate  the  union  with  Eastern 
Rumelia  was  accomplished  and  remained  a  fact. 

Again  Russian  intrigue  had  failed;  again  Bulgaria  had  not 
only  shown  her  capacity  for  managing  her  own  affairs,  but  she 
had  also  shown  that  her  soldiers  could  fight.  All  Europe  was 
surprised.  It  was  not  supposed  that  the  army  of  this  little  na- 
tion, whose  people  only  eight  years  ago  had  been  all  slaves,  could 
meet  trained  troops  in  action. 

Russia  now  made  immediately  another  mistake-  in  attributing 
her  humiliation  to  Prince  Alexander,  the  good-natured  boy  who 
was  supposed  to  rule  Bulgaria.    She  was  now  determined  to  be 
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revenged  on  him.  Nor  did  fhe  Russian  agents  wait  long  before 
taking  action.  Peace  had  hardly  been  declared  between  Bul-^ 
garia  and  Serbia  when  they  began  laying  their  plans. 

A  rumor  having  been  spread  that  the  Serbians  were  going  to 
resume  their  attack,  all  the  troops  were  taken  out  of  Sofia  and 
sent  away  toward  the  frontier.  Then  a  regiment,  on  which  the 
conspirators,  the  Russian  agents  and  some  Bulgarian  officers 
whom  they  had  bribed,  felt  they  could  count,  was  smuggled  into 
the  capital.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  August  21,  1886, 
the  Bulgarian  officers  in  the  pay  of  the  conspirators  ruedied  into 
the  palace,  forced  the  prince  at  the  i^oint  of  a  revolver  to  sign  his 
own  abdication,  th^i  kidnaped  him  in  a  carriage,  taking  him 
off  to  the  Danube,  where  he  was  put  on  board  of  a  boat  under 
heavy  guard  and  taken  to  Russia. 

Meanwhile  the  consiHrators,  among  whom  was  the  metro- 
politan of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  Clement,  issued  a  proclamation 
eBtaUisMng  liiemselves  as  the  provisional  gov^imient,  and 
assuring  the  people  that  it  would  have  the  hearty  support  of  the 
"Little  White  Father"  in  St.  Petersburg. 

This  proclamation  had  hardly  been  launched  when  Stambuloff , 
the  Speaker  of  the  National  AssemUy,  issued  another  proclama- 
tiiOQ,  in  his  c^fidal  capacity,  in  whieh  he  declared  the  metro- 
politan, Clement,  and  the  other  known  conspirators  outlaws,  and 
appealed  to  the  Bulgarian  people  to  defend  the  independence  of 
their  Government.  And  the  people  did  rise  to  his  support,  all 
over  the  country,  so  decidedly  and  with  so*  much  enthusiasm  that 
the  members  of  the  provisional  government  fled.  Thereupon 
Stambuloff  and  two  other  officials  of  the  National  Assembly 
assumed  control  of  the  Government  until  the  prince  could 
be  found.  Telegrams  were  sent  all  over  Europe,  and  finally 
the  Russian  authorities  were  obliged  to  set  the  prince  free, 
whereupon  he  reappeared  in  Lemberg,  whence  he  returned  to 
Btdgaria. 

But  the  experience  had  apparently  thoroughly  frightened  the 
prince.  On  landing  at  Rustchuk  on  the  Danube,  he  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  czar,  saying :  '^Russia  gave  me  my  crown ;  I  am  ready 
to  return  it  to  her  sovereign/'   So  on  September  7,  in  spite  of  the 
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protests  of  Stambuloff  and  the  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he .  abdicated  in  earnest  and  next  day  he  left  Bulgaria 
forever. 


CHAPTER    XV 


WORK     OF     STAMBULOFF 


A  DELEGATION  was  then  sent  wandering  around  Europe  for 
another  sovereign,  and  after  much  difficulty  the  final  choice 
fell  on  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  whose  mother, 
Princess  Clementine,  was  the  granddaughter  of  King  Louis 
Philippe,  his  fatiier  being  an  Austrian  nobleman  of  large 
means.  On  August  14, 1887,  he  took  the  oath  and  was  installed 
on  the  throne^  which  he  still  occupies,  though  now  as  king.  He 
immediately  did  what  made  him  ever  afterward  bitterly  hated 
by  the  Russian  Government,  namely,  requested  Stambuloff,  he 
who  had  uncovered  Russia's  latest  intrigue  and  conspiracy,  to 
become  prime  minister,  a  post  which  he  occupied  for  the  next 
seven  years,  constantly  fighting  Russian  influence. 

Stephen  Stambuloff,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  bom  in  1864,  and 
one  of  the  early  revolutionary  agitators  among  his  own  people, 
has  oft^Q  been  referred  to  as  the  ''Bismarck  of  the  Balkans.'' 
He  was,  undoubtedly,  the  biggest  statesman  that  the  Balkans  has 
yet  produced,  unless  time  shall  decide  that  Venizelos  is  another 
such  as  he. 

In  the  hands  of  Stambuloff  Prince  Ferdinand  was  nothing  but 
a  puppet,  and  so  he  continued  for  some  years,  until  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  language,  customs,  and  mental  qualities  of 
his  people.  Then  the  two  fell  out.  But  to  the  end  Stambuloff 
was  the  real  ruler,  and  under  his  guidance  Bulgaria  made  that 
progress,  both  in  military  organization  and  in  education,  which 
was  the  surprise  of  the  world  when  the  First  Balkan  War  broke 
out.  It  now  dawned  on  Russia  that  it  was  Bulgaria  herself  that 
was  opposed  to  her  intrigues  and  not  tiie  princes  who  happened 
to  occupy  her  throne.    And  the  leader  of  the  Bulgarians  was 
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idoobtodly  Stambuloff ,  a  peasant  himself  and  the  son  of  a 
peBsant    His  downfall  must  be  brought  about 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  Ferdinand  had  not  been 
recognized  by  the  Russian  Government  As  he  began  to  feel 
tdmsdf  more  secure  in  his  throne  he  began  to  work  for  this 
recognition^  as  well  as  for  the  favor  of  all  the  reigning  monarchs 
of  Europe.  With  this  end  in  view  he  began  intriguing,  and  as  an 
intriguer,  Ferdinand  is  the  cleverest  of  all  the  Balkan  monarchs. 
Thus  it  was  ibsA  he  finally  dismissed  Stambuloff  from  office  on 
May  31, 1894,  an  act  which  he  found  all  the  easier  because  Stam- 
buloff had  made  many  enemies  among  his  own  peofde  by  his 
famsgue,  ahnost  brutal,  wajrs.  But  in  spite  of  the  wave  of  un- 
IMpularity  that  happened  to  be  sweeping  over  him  at  tiie  time, 
tiiere  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  of  Stambuloff 's  abilities  would 
again  rise  to  power.  Only  one  thing  could  prevent  that  And 
that  one  thing  was  brought  to  pass  Iqt  his  enemies.  In  the  ev^ 
ning  of  July  15,  1895,  as  he  was  driving  home  from  his  club, 
three  men  sprang  up  on  his  carriage  and  literally  hacked  him  to 
pieces.  Thus  ended  the  comparatively  short  career  of  the  man 
who  had  most  to  do  with  defeating  Russian  intrigues  in  Bul- 
garia. His  murderers,  though  identified,  were  never  arrested  or 
punished,  and  found  safe  refuge  in  Russia. 

But  for  all  that  his  enemies  gained  by  his  death,  Stambuloff 
might  as  well  have  continued  to  live.  One  of  the  strongest  politi- 
cal parties  in  Bulgaria  is  still  named  after  him,  and  bases  its 
appeal  on  his  policies.  And  ever  after  every  Bulgarian  who 
knows  the  short  history  of  his  country  has  hated  the  Russian 
Government,  tiiougfa  this  sentiment  does  not  include  the  Russian 
people.  In  fact,  nowhere  in  all  Europe  have  Russian  political 
exiles  found  more  secure  refuge  than  in  Bulgaria,  where  they 
are  received  with  hearty  welcome,  and  the  abler  ones  of  them 
offered  Government  employment.  As  an  instance :  the  national 
university  in  Sofia  was  founded  by  a  Russian  scholar  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  Had  this  same  Russian 
scholar  dared  to  cross  over  tiie  Russian  frontier  he  would  have 
been  arrested  immediately,  and,  if  not  hung,  have  been  sent  into 
exile  to  Siberia.    Again  and  again  Russia  has  demanded  that 
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certain  notable  refugees  living  in  Bulgaria  be  delivered  up  to 
her,  but  always  Bulgaria  has  refused.  The  Bulgars  love  the 
Russian  people;  they  hate  the  Russian  autocracy. 

Meanwhile  important  events  were  developing  down  in  Mace- 
donia. The  people  throughout  this  region,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  Greeks  along  the  sea  shores,  had  been  bitterly  disap- 
pointed by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  delivered  them  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  even  the 
reforms  promised  by  the  XXIII  Article  of  that  document  were 
to  remain  meaningless;  the  Turkish  Government  did  not  even 
pretend  to  put  them  into  effect. 

.  During  this  period  many  young  Macedonian  peasant  boys 
crossed  the  frontier  over  into  free  Bulgaria,  where  the  excellent 
schools  being  established  offered  them  opportunity  to  obtain 
an  education  that  had  never  before  been  available  to  Bulgars. 
These  young  fellows  returned  to  Macedonia  unobtrusively  and 
quietly  by  exerting  their  influence  on  the  peasants.  At  first  they 
merely  instructed  them  in  reading  and  writing;  then  they  in- 
augurated evening  gatherings  where  things  of  the  outside  world 
were  discussed.  Two  of  Ihe  most  prominent  of  these  young 
educators  were  Damyan  Grueff  and  Grotze  Deltcheff,  now  wor- 
shipped by  the  common  peasants  as  tiie  martyr  heroes  of  their 
movement  for  freedom. 

It  was  Grueff  and  Deltcheff  who  first  gave  these  early  efforts 
a  definite  turn.  They  began  organizing  the  villagers  into 
societies  whose  object  was  distinctly  revolutionary.  But  during 
all  their  careers  neither  of  these  two  men  advocated  union  with 
Bulgaria.  Later  on,  as  will  be  shown,  they  became  bitterly 
opposed  to  that  idea,  as  did  all  of  their  followers  and  disciples. 
They  wanted  to  create  a  program  for  their  orgimization  which 
should  be  acceptable  to  all  the  people  of  Macedonia;  Greeks, 
Serbs,  Vlachs  and  even  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  Bulgars.  So 
they  preached  the  idea  of  ''Macedonia  for  the  Macedonians;'' 
Macedonia  to  be  either  an  entirely  separate  nation  by  itself,  or 
an  autonomous  state,  under  Turkish  suzerainty. 

Their  organization  had  a  more  immediate  purpose,  however. 
And  that  was  to  establish  some  sort  of  order  in  the  midst  of 
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Turkish  anarchy.  The  trouble  with  the  Turkish  rule  was  not 
that  it  ruled  too  much,  but  that  it  ruled  too  little.  Brigands, 
both  Mohammedan  and  Christian,  ranged  the  mountain  regions, 
preying  on  the  poor  peasants.  Turkish  troops  made  no  special 
efforts  to  check  them.  Turkish  courts  were  so  corrupt  tiiat 
justice  was  a  joke.  Though  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  ihe  courts  to  favor  tiieir  own  people,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  still  that  was  not  tiie  chief  grievance  of  tiie  Macedonian 
peasants.  The  trouble  was  that  the  courts  could  always  be 
bought  and  a  case  always  w^it  against  the  poor  man,  whether 
he  was  Christian  or  Mohammedan.  And  finaHy,  in  some  sections 
of  Macedonia,  especially  down  around  M<Miastxr,  toward  the 
Greek  frontier,  the  Greek  CSiurch  was  still  enjoying  the  same 
authority  over  Bulgar  c(»nmunities  tiiat  it  had  once  enjoyed  up 
in  Bulgaria.  To  add  to  this  trouble,  the  Greek  patriarch  was 
again  attempting  to  push  his  propaganda  all  over  the  country, 
employing  armed  bands  to  terrorize  the  villagers  into  declaring 
tii^nselves  Greeks.  This,  of  course,  was  a  campaign  carried 
en  in  conjunction  with  the  Greek  Government,  which  wished  to 
fidlenize  Macedonia  against  the  day  when  Turkey  *diould  be 
driven  out,  so  that  it  could  lay  claim  to  the  country  on  the 
strength  of  '1t>lood  kindred.'' 

Over  and  over  again  the  Bu^ar  communities  sent  ddegations 
to  the  Turkish  padisha  complaining  of  these  evils,  but  no 
measures  were  ever  taken  to  remedy  tiiem.  The  brigands  con- 
tinued unmolested,  tiie  courts  remained  corrupt  and  as  for  cur- 
tailing tiie  power  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  was  distinctly 
against  the  policy  of  the  sultan.  With  the  Bulgars  in  over- 
whelming majority,  he  considered  it  wise  to  confer  his  privilege 
on  the  fewer  Greeks,  thus  to  rouse  a  mutual  tiatred  between  the 
two  peoples,  so  tiiey  should  not  join  together  and  make  common 
cause  against  him. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 

ATTEMPTS  AT  REFORM  IN  MACEDONIA 

THE  first  object  of  the  organization  which  Grueff  and  Deltcheff 
set  about  f  orminfir  was  to  remedy  this  evil.  In  each  village  they 
established  a  local  committee,  composed  of  the  more  intelligent 
villagers,  whose  function  it  should  be  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Turkish  courts.  The  members  of  these  secret  tribunals  were 
elected  democratically  by  the  villagers  themselves.  Later  on 
they  elected  local  delegates  to  provincial  committees,  which  acted 
as  courts  of  higher  appeal,  to  which  a  defendant  on  trial  might 
appeal  should  he  feel  that  local  sentiment  was  prejudiced  against 
him.  Later  on,  when  these  committees  spread  all  over  the 
country,  yearly  congresses  were  held,  the  first  of  which  drew  up 
a  constitution  for  what  was  nothing  less  than  a  secret  provisional 
government  for  the  underground  republic  of  Macedonia.  Such 
was  the  beginning  and  the  first  purposes  of  the  famous 
Macedonian  Committee,  so  called  because  authority  was  always 
vested  in  the  hands  of  committees,  rather  than  with  individuals, 
so  strong  was  the  donocratic  sentiment  of  the  people. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  the  brigands.  To  accomplish 
that  the  provincial  committees  organized  and  maintained  armed 
bands,  which  patrolled  tiie  mountains  of  the  territory  assigned 
to  them.  Numbering  all  the  way  from  ten  men  to  fifty  each, 
these  bands  protected  the  villages  from  the  bandits  and  even 
hunted  them  down.  And,  naturally,  when  the  terrorist  bands 
of  the  Greek  Church  became  active,  they  were  confronted  by  the 
armed  bands  of  the  committee. 

It  is  notable  that  when  the  existence  of  the  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee and  its  small  local  armed  forces  first  became  known  to 
the  outside  world,  it  was  not  tiie  Turkish  Government  which 
showed  most  animosity.  In  fact,  for  a  long  time  tiie  Turks  rather 
treated  the  ccmunittee  much  as  they  had  treated  the  brigands; 
that  is,  let  them  alone,  so  long  as  they  did  not  cross  their  path, 
and  the  committee  did  not  set  out  to  molest  the  Turks. 
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It  was  the  Greek  Churchy  and  the  Greek  and  Serbian  Govern- 
ments that  became  most  excited.  Botii  the  Greeks  and  the 
Serbians  had  been  making  every  effort  to  arouse  a  ''spirit  of 
nationalism/'  of  their  own  brand,  among  the  Macedonians.  The 
committee  was  distinctly  going  to  counteract  their  influence  and 
efforts  by  arousing  a  spirit  of  nationality  among  the  Macedonians 
which  was  neither  Serbian  nor  Greek.  And  when  the  Bulgarian 
Government  understood  this  thoroughly,  it  showed  itself  equally 
unfriendly.  For  Prince  Ferdinand  and  his  clique  dreamed  of 
the  Greater  Bulgaria,  which  they  should  rule.  They  wanted  no 
autonomous  Macedonia ;  even  less  did  tiiey  want  an  independent 
Macedonia. 

It  was  along  in  the  later  nineties  that  the  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee began  assuming  such  proportions  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Balkan  Governments.  They  began  preparations  for 
counteracting  its  influence,  even  for  its  destruction.  So  they 
organized  armed  bands,  commanded  by  army  officers  ''on  fur- 
lough,''  or,  in  some  cases,  by  the  very  brigand  chiefs  whom  ttie 
committee  had  driven  out.  These  bands  were  sent  across  the 
frontier  to^  "arouse  the  national  spirit'^  among  the  peasants. 

From  the  very  first  the  Serbian  bands  fought  the  forces  of 
the  committee  as  did  the  Greeks.  Neither  ever  penetrated  very 
far  into  the  country  from  their  respective  frontiers,  for  the 
peasants  were  oppdsed  to  them  and  would  not  feed  them,  though 
they  had  plenty  of  money  and  did  succeed  in  bribing  some.  They 
did,  however,  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  among  the  villages  near 
the  frontiers  and,  instead  of  arousing  any  national  spirit,  only 
planted  a  deep  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  the  Macedonians  for  their 
respective  governments.  But  of  the  two  forces,  Greeks  and 
Serbians,  the  Greeks  were  by  far  the  most  ferocious.  The  Serbs 
were  inclined  to  fight  fair,  attacking  only  the  committee's  bands 
and  such  villages  as  sheltered  them.  The  Greeks  knew  no  such 
restrictions.  They  burned  whole  villages,  massacred  whole  com- 
munities, including  women  and  children,  and  frequently  out- 
raged women.  And  wherever  they  left  their  bloody  marks 
behind,  there  they  also  left  the  official  seal  of  their  master,  rudely 
drawn  on  rocks  or  charred  timbers — a  bishop's  miter  and  cross. 

P— Gt.  War  1 
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Betwe€9i  the  committee's  armed  forces  and  tiie  lyrapaffsmfist 
baaids  sent  over  b^  Prinee  Ferdsnand'a  Govermnent  thirare  was 
not  at  first  open,  hostilities,  for  that  would  have  meant  Balgar 
against  Buloar.  M  first  they  k^t  aloof  from  each  otfaexL  Thoit 
the  peasants  ocmiplained  to  the  committee,  that  some  of 
Ferdinand's  band.laaders»  thoae  who  had  focmwly  been:  brigandi^ 
were  beginning  tor  isesort  to  their  old  practices,  though  now^th^jr 
described;  their  robberies  as  "'contaributions  to  the  cause  o£  the 
revolution/'  Thus  the  friction,  increased.  And  finally  ibeam 
came  an  open  rupture  and  Bulgars  fous^t  Bulgans  ae  biiteidjr 
and  fierceljr  as-  they  fought  Gredta  and  Serbfc  For  immths  a 
bloody  war  was  waged  in  the  mountain  forests  ot  rwrthHni 
Macedonia.  The^  committee's  forces  had  the  mipport.  of  the 
population.  The  invadersr  had  the  ad^umtage  of  a  bigger  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  that  finally  told.  Little:  by  liiHe 
the  bands  of  the  committee  were  driv^i  back.  And  just  air  that 
juncture  the  hi0hest  authDril^;  of  the^  organization,  thfr  Bzecn*- 
tive  Central  Committee,  whose  headquacters>  ware  in  Salamki» 
was  betrayed  by  a  Greek  spy.  These,  leadeos;  whO'  had:  <dnrge 
of  the  organization's  funds».  were  arrestsdi  and-  impmsoned* 
Without  funds  tile  bands  in  the-  field  were  out  off  from  fnrifier 
supplies  of  arms-  and  ammunition^  which  had  been:  aniqilied  in 
large  part  by  illicit  Greds  and  Turkish  traders. 

Only  two.  leaders^  and  less  than  a  hundired  armed  men,  weve 
left  in  northern  Macedonia  to  resist  the  further  advance  of  the 
Bulgarian^  propagandists.  One  of  liiese  leaders  was  Yani  San«« 
danski,  who-  later  became  pjcaminent  in  connection  with  the 
Young  Turk  movement. 

It  wa&he»  who  at  this  juncture,  in  1901,  kidnaped  the  Amean^ 
can  missionary,  Miss  Elleai  Stone,  and  held  her  for  a  ransom  of 
$60,000.  His  desperate  venture  succeeded.  The  ransom  was  paid, 
arms  and  ammunition  were  -bought  in  lacge  quantities,  and  finally 
the  committee  was  able  to  meet  tiie  Bulgarian  propagandists 
with  stronger  forces  than  ever.  The  committee  had  men  in^ 
plenty. 

The  Miss  Stone  episode,  howev^,  had  given  the  Macedonian 
situation  a  great  deal  of  publicity  in  the  Bulgarian  press,  and 
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the  Bulgarian  public  began  protesting.  Thousands  of  students 
in  Bulgaria  were  Macedonians ;  others  were  government  officials. 
Thousands  also  were  prospering  merchants.  Popular  demonstra- 
tions against  Ferdinand's  policy  were  reported  all  over  the 
country,  and  finally  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  armed 
forces  from  Macedonia.  Thus  was  his  first  intrigue  in  that 
direction  defeated. 

It  should  be  obvious  by  this  time  that  the  Macedonian  Com- 
'mittee  was  the  key  to  the  whole  Balkan  problem,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  an  internal  problem  at  least.  All  the  little  states  sur^ 
rounding  Macedonia  wanted  to  grab  her,  and  Macedonia  did  not 
want  to  be  grabbed  by  any  of  them.  In  their  selfish  greed  the 
governing  cliques  of  all  the  little  states  absolutely  disregarded 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Macedonia.  In  their  efforts  they  were 
only  reviving  the  old  hatreds  and  creating  new  ones.  Little 
wonder  that  the  Turks  sat  back  and  refrained  from  interfering 
too  actively.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Europe,  seeing  that  the 
Balkan  Christians  fought  more  among  themselves  than  they 
fought  the  Turks,  believed  tfa^  were  only  barbarians,  little 
dreaming  that  the  fight  was  not  so  much  between  Turk  and 
Christian,  as  between  Democracy  and  Imperialism;  the  democ- 
racy of  the  Macedonians  against  the  imperialistic  ambitions  of 
the  selfish  little  states  around  them.  This  point  should  be 
realized  and  emphasized,  for  this  fight  culminated  in  the  next 
big  act  of  the  Balkan  drama ;  the  rise  of  Young  Turkey. 

If  the  little  Balkan  States  were  opposed  to  the  Macedonian 
Committee,  for  the  very  same  reason  Russia  and  Austria  were 
opposed,  though  to  these  two  powers  it  was  not  so  vital  a  matter. 
For  the  present  they,  with  the  rest  of  Europe  were  maintaining 
the  stattia  quo.  For  a  number  of  years  Russia  had  been  busy  in 
another  quarter  in  the  Far  East,  and  had  not  much  thought  to 
give  to  the  Balkans.  Then  came  her  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese  in  1906  and  her  hopes  of  emerging  on  the  open  sea 
in  that  direction  were  effectually  doomed.  Austria,  too,  was 
willing  to  defer  tiie  realization  of  her  ambitions,  so  long  as 
Russia  made  no  move.  Yet  both  realized  that  they  must  do 
battle  for  tiieir  interests  in  the  Balkans. 
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In  1903  the  Macedonian  Committee,  rendered  desperate  by  tiie 
pressure  of  tlie  Greek  and  Serbian  propagandists,  as  well  aa 
by  the  Turks,  who  were  beginniner  to  take  more  active  meaaozes 
against  the  ''a»nitlara/'  or  ''conmiittee  peapLe"  aa  tli^  called 
the  revoluticmists,  precipitated  an  uprising  in  the  Mooastir 
district,  under  the  leadership  of  Damyan  Grueff,  DelfadieS 
having  been  killed  by  soldiers  some  time  previous.  The  object 
was  not  so  much  a  successful  revolution!  as  to  create  a  crisia  in 
the  Balkan  problem ;  to  disturb  Ihe  status  quo  of  Hie  Eunypean 
statesmen.  For,  as  Grueff  expressed  it,  'iiorror  with  an  end  is 
better  than  honn^  witiiout  an  end/' 

The  uprising  was  suppressed  witit  the  cuatcHnary  Turkarii 
severity,  though  not  with  sudi  atrocities  as  had  eecurred  in  Bmkr 
garia  twenty-eight  years  previously.  Nor  did  the  bornng  of 
hundreds  of  villages  ruffle  the  European  statesraen*  A  eo»- 
ference  of  the  powers  was  indeed  cafled  and  an  attempt  made  to 
institute  such  reforms  as  had  been  ooiriemplated  by  tke  ^'^m 
Article  of  tiie  Berlin  Treaty,  which  induded  fereign  pdliee 
officers,  in  command  of  tiie  Turkish  police  m  Maeedonm.  EaA 
of  the  powers  <M  indeed  send  some  officers  down  tbere,  hot  tiKy 
had  little  move  infliKnce  tixan  so  many  touristsL  After  the 
upriainjr  Vt»  same  old  situation  oontinaed.  The  Greek  Church 
was  now  making  desperate  attempts  to  overrun  Macedonia 
with  its  terrorist  bands  and  Ferdinand  started  another  in« 
trigue  on  behalf  of  Bu^arian  propaganda  which  came  near 
proving'  more  fatal  to  the  committee  tiian  any  of  the  Greek 
attacks* 

Ferdinand,  through  a  young  Macedonian  wha  had  boot  an 
officer  in  his  army  and  waa  now  an  active  member  e<  the  com- 
mittee, Boris  Saraf off ,  began  a  propaganda  of  bribery  within 
the  organization  itself.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  work  op  a 
majority  within  the  committee  in  favor  of  annexatk>n  with 
Bulgaria. 

At  this  juncture  Yani  Sandanski  reappeared  on  the  scene. 
Grueff  had  recently  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  soldiers. 
Sandanski  sent  one  of  his  men  down  into  Sofia,  where  Sarafoff 
was  conferring  with  Ferdinand  at  the  time»  and  had  him  diot 
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down  in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  At  tiie  same  time  he  sent 
an  open  message  to  Ferdinand,  warning  the  prince  that  if  he 
continued  his  interference  in  Macedonia's  internal  affairs,  he 
would  share  the  fate  of  Sarafoff.  That  ended  Ferdinand's  second 
intrigue  in  Macedonia.  Sandanski,  who  was  now  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Macedonian  organization,  was  of  course  outlawed 
in  Bulgaria.  But  the  time  was  presently  to  come  when  Ferdinand 
would  seek  his  friendship  most  humbly. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Bulgars,  though  they  formed 
an  overpowering  majority  in  tiie  membership  of  the  committee, 
were  the  only  ones  who  were  discontented  witii  the  rule  of  Abdul 
Hamid.  The  Vlachs  of  Macedonia  stood  solidly  beside  the 
Bulgars.  In  the  beginning  some  Greeks,  too,  had  joined,  but  as 
the  Greek  Church  excommunicated  all  who  enrolled  under  the 
banner  of  tiie  committee,  and,  moreover,  as  excommunication 
meant  certain  assassination,  tiiose  few  Greeks  who  really  felt 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  a  free  Macedonia  found  it  expedient 
to  remain  quiet. 

The  Mohammedans,  however,  tiiough  they  did  belong  to  the 
ruling  race  and  had  more  reason  to  hold  aloof  than  the  Greeks, 
were  by  no  means  solidly  against  tiie  committee.  Whole  com- 
munities of  tiiem,  too,  joined,  or  at  least  offered  shelter  and  com- 
fort to  the  armed  bands  of  the  committee.  .  The  Albanians 
especially  were  sympathetic,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were 
active  in  the  work. 

But  the  discontent  of  the  Turks  with  the  Government  was 
more  fully  represented  in  a  movement  of  separate  origin.  Young 
Turkish  men  had  been  going  abroad  to  study  in  foreign  universi- 
ties for  a  generation  past  and  had  begun  imbibing  advanced 
ideas.  They  returned  and  began  spreading  those  ideas  among 
their  followers  at  home.  Finally  they  too  organized,  and  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Young  Turk  party. 

The  Young  Turks  had  aims  that  differed  very  little  from  those 
of  the  committee.  They  wanted  a  constitutional  Turkey,  under 
which  all  the  subjects  of  the  sultan  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
equal  rights,  regardless  of  creed  or  race.  Many  of  tiiem  were, 
in  factt  in  favor  of  a  republic.    It  was  not  long  before  their 
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leaden  caxne  in  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  committee.  And 
for  gome  years  they  worked  quietly  together.  The  Young  •Turks, 
it  should  be  remembered,  were  especially  active  in  the  army. 


CHAPTER    XVIl 


CRISIS     IN     TURKEY 


THEN,  suddenly,  in  1908,  occurred  what  was  probaUy  the  most 
alarming  event  that  had  yet  happened,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Austria  and  Russia.  The  sultan  had  decided  to  begin  taking 
more  severe  measures  with  the  Young  Turks,  with  the  result  that 
he  precipitated  a  crisis.  Enver  Bey  and  Niazi  Bey,  two  of  the 
Young  Turk  leaders,  op^y  revolted  in  M ooastir  and  took  to  the 
near-fay  mountains,  calling  on  all  Turkish  subjects  to  support 
them.  The  revolt  spread  rapidly.  The  Young  Turks  captured 
the  city  of  Monastir  and  then  the  garrison  at  Saloniki  handed 
that  city  over  to  them.  The  sultan,  seeing  that  the  whole  army 
was  against  him,  suddenly  decided  to  temporize  and  finally 
agreed  to  prodaim  a  constitution  for  Turk^. 

In  November  of  1908  elections  were  hdd  for  the  new  Parlia- 
ment and  all  the  various  nationalities  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  send  in  their  deputies. 

But  Abdul  Hamid  was  not  going  to  accept  the  new  r^me 
without  anotiier  effort  to  regain  his  old  control.  The  following 
winter,  after  the  Parliament  had  met,  he  gathered  tog^her  his 
old  supporters  and,  having  made  sure  that  he  could  count  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  garrison  in  Constantinople,  sudd^y  abolished 
all  that  he  had  prodaimed  and  declared  the  old  regime  restored. 

Then  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  the  military  leader  of  the 
Young  Turks,  established  himself  in  Macedonia  and  called  on  all 
tiie  people  to  support  him. 

The  events  which  followed  will  ever  rank  as  among  the  most 
dramatic  and  picturesque  of  recent  Turkish  history.  First  of 
all  the  fighting  bands  of  the  committee,  which  had  already  laid 
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down  their  arms,  reorganized  again  and  came  down  from  the 
momitains  to  join  Shevket's  army.  At  their  head  marched  Yani 
Sandanski,  the  leader  of  the  c(»nmittee  and  the  hated  enany  of 
Prince  Ferdinand.  The  comitkjis,  however,  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  repond.  When  Shevket  finally  began  to  march  on  the 
capital,  he  had  in  his  army  whole  brigades  of  Greeks,  Jews, 
Vlachs  as  well  as  Turks  and  Bulgars. 

When  this  army  finally  appeared  outside  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople, tiie  sultan  and  his  soldiers  realized  that  all  was  lost, 
but  it  was  now  too  late  to  temporize  again.  A  large  force  was 
sent  in  to  disarm  the  garrison  and  to  drag  Abdul  Hamid  off  his 
throne.  And  at  the  very  head  of  that  force,  together  with  a 
hundred  of  his  best  men,  marched  Yani  Sandanski,  the  abductor 
of  Miss  Stone,  the  slayer  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  chief  conspirator 
in  Macedonia,  Boris  Saraf off,  tiie  brigand  chief  who  represented 
the  people  of  Macedonia,  but  had  been  outlawed  in  every  Balkan 
State.  What  could  be  more  symbolical  of  tiie  partnership  be- 
tween the  Macedonia  Committee  and  Young  Turkey  than  that 
Yani  Sandanski  should  be  one  of  those  who  were  to  drag  Abdul 
Hamid  off  his  tiirone  and  send  him  a  prisoner  to  Saloniki  ? 

At  that  moment,  and  for  some  months  after,  it  looked  indeed 
as  though  this  union  of  previously  antagonistic  elements  in 
European  Turk^  would  effectually  balk  all  tiie  intrigues,  not 
only  of  the  little  Balkan  States,  but  of  Austria  and  Russia  as 
well.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  disappointing  to  tiie  tribe 
of  diplomats  tiian  this  unexpected  turn  of  events. 

Undoubtedly  most  of  the  Young  Turk  leaders  were  sincere 
and  really  wished  to  establish  a  new  Ottoman  Empire  based  on 
a  broad  citizenship  of  all  its  peoples  and  the  elimination  of 
religious  and  racial  differences  from  politics.  Many  of  them 
were  out-and-out  Socialists,  as  was  Yani  Sandanski  himself,  who 
saw  far-off  visions  of  a  great  European,  if  not  a  world,  con- 
federation which  should  banish  war  entirely  from  the  earth. 

But  unfortunately  Young  Turkey  had  a  bigger  task  on  its 
hands  than  it  could  swing.  The  Mohammedans  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace  had  been  won  over  to  its  progressive  ideas.  But 
the  people  of  Islam  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus  had  yet 
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to  be  heard  from.  And  when  they  did  make  their  voices  heard, 
it  was  not  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  giaours  as  their  political 
equals* 

Perhaps,  even,  if  left  to  itsdf ,  Tttrioey,  under  the  goidanoe  of 
the  new  and  yOunger  elements,  might  eventually  have  emerged 
triumphant  against  the  dark  f<»*ces  of  fanaticism  and  reaetion« 
But  it  was  not  to  have  that  oppcnrtmiity.  The  solidarity  of  all 
the  Turkish  subjects,  especially  in  European  Turkey,  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  calamity  to  all  the  Balkan  States,  lliere 
would  be  no  ''oppressed"  brotisters  to  rescue,  conaequentty  no 
pretext  for  that  territorial  expansioii  which  they  had  all  cowoted 
on  to  take  place  some  day  in  tlie  future.  There  could  be  no 
Greater  Hellas,  a  Byzantine  E^npire  reestaUiahed,  with  Con- 
stantinople as  its  ciH[»tal;  th^re  could  be  no  Greatar  Bulgana, 
with  Czar  Ferdinand  as  its  ruler.  Russia,  too,  when  her  oppor- 
tunity came  to  take  Constantinople,  would  come,  not  as  a  libera- 
tor of  the  Macedonian  Slavs,  bot  as  an  invading  enemy.  And 
Austria  would  find  her  pathway  to  Sakmilri  blocked  by  a  stranges 
Turl^y  than  she  had  counted  upon.  All  these  powers  were 
against  tiie  success  of  Young  Turkey.  But  they  did  not  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  it.  Between  the  Balkan  States  and 
the  two  big  powers  was  ano&er  division  of  int»est  quite  as 
deep.    It  was  the  rivalry  of  the  wolves  and  the  bears. 

The  Young  Turks'  revolution  may  definitdy  be  considered  the 
first  jar  to  the  status  quo,  as  established  by  tilie  Treaty  of  Berlin^ 
to  be  followed  in  quidc  succession  hy  other  similar  shocks,  whidi 
were  presently  to  culminate  in  its  comidete  upset  and  the  present 
war.  Turkey  herself  had  l»td:^i  the  compact  to  remain  quies- 
cent, to  stand  pat  With  the  exception  of  the  union  of  Eastern 
Rumelia  with  Bulgaria,  there  had  been  no  changes  during  those 
twenty-nine  years. 

The  next  event  in  the  diain  happened  almost  immediatdy. 
Hardly  had  the  revolution  in  Turkey  occurred  when  Austria,  wiio 
had,  by  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  been  simply  administrat- 
ing the  two  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herz^ovina,  annexed  them 
without  any  ceremony.  In  actual  fact  this  was  merely  making 
theory  conform  to  tibie  practical  situation,  but  it  put  tibie  Young 
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Tories  in  an  Awkward  pFedacament.  The  old  r^srime  undtf  Abdul 
Hamid  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  more  than  accept,  and 
that  was  what  the  Yomi^r  TuriEs  were  compiled  to  do,  handi- 
capped as  th^  were  by  the  confusion  attending  their  own  afiEain 
at  home*  But  it  roused  the  an^Br  of  the  conaervalife  Tuks, 
and  ther  somehow  attributed  it  to  Hue  mew  riginie. 

And  at  ahnost  Ihe  same  waaaent,  as  though  to  incnaae  the 
irritation,  Prinee  FendaaaBd  Ucfeed  vpct  another  theorjr— 4iiat 
his  principality^  was  under  the  suxendBty  of  &e  suttsn— and 
declared  himself  Mas,  or  as  he  caled  himself,  czar  of  1he  in- 
depeodent  kingdom  of  die  finlgars  and  ai  all  Bulgan  elKwhen. 
Prai±icaUy  it  ttoant  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  making  faoes 
at  the  new  regime  in  Tarkegr,  hut  it  served  Ihe  pmrpoee  of  irritat- 
ing the  masses  of  Islam. 

But  if  the  act  of  Audtrta  in  anneKiBg  Bosnia  and  Hersegwina 
irritated  the  Tm±B,  it  aJmoat  maddened  liie  Serbians,  whs  had 
no  cards  to  plajr  in  this  httle  game  of  diplomacy  just  at  that 
moment  Serbia,  hkae  afl  her  neigUMrs,  had  her  dreams  of 
empire;  she  aspired  not  onljr  ts  the  poaaession  of  Maoedmda,  but 
to  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  well,  because  of 
Serb  population.  Their  annexation  by  Austria  meant  to  Serbia 
tiiat  tiiere  could  now  be  no  rearrangement.  And  it  meant,  too, 
that  Austria  was  still  determined  to  work  her  way  soutii,  down 
to  Saloniki,  when  time  and  opportunity  were  ripe.  It  was,  in 
fact,  as  much  of  a  threat  to  Serbia  as  to  the  Turks. 

Meanwhile  the  Young  Turks  continued  with  their  attempt  to 
artabliflh  dcmocraqr  in  Constantinople.  During  the  wint»  of 
190841  the  ftrat  Parliament  met  And  naturally,  tiie  deputies 
rq)re8ei^xBg  the  backward  and  fanatical  Mnssulznans  of  Asia 
were  in  the  maiorily,  so  Ihat  in  tiie  very  beginning  it  became 
obvious  that  democracy  itself  was  gomg  to  defeat  its  own  ends. 
The  reactionary  elemenls,  being  in  a  majorsiy  in  the  empire  as 
a  whole,  it  was  only  natural  that  their  rqpreoentatives  in  Ihe 
Parliament  riiould  be  in  a  majority. 

In  the  spring  of  1910  tiiere  was  a  violent  uprising  of  tibie  more 
fanatical  Albanian  tribes,  who  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  new 
Government  to  disarm  the  whole  of  the  populati<m,  which  was 
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undertaken  as  a  first  step  toward  establishing  that  law  and  order 
which  had  never  yet  been  known  in  the  empire  and  which  the 
committee  had  organized  to  establish^  within  the  limits  of  its 
own  communities,  at  least.  The  schools,  too,  were  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  priests  of  the  respective  peoples  and  put  under 
the  control  of  a  Ministry  of  Education,  and  this  roused  bitter 
resentment  on  tiie  part  of  tiie  Greeks,  who,  unlike  the  Serbs  and 
Bulgars,  are  under  tiie  complete  domination  of  their  church. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  reactionary  elements  that  had  gained 
majority  control  through  tiie  Parliament,  the  old  repressive 
measures  began  gradually  to  be  reestablished.  To  Sandanski 
and  his  colleagues  it  soon  became  evident  that  their  fond  hopes 
of  a  truly  democratic  Turkish  Empire  was  not  to  be  realized. 
It  was  not  under  a  constitutional  Turkey  that  the  Macedonians 
would  be  accorded  civic  justice ;  that  could  only  be  accomplished 
through  a  Macedonia  enjoying  home  rule,  whether  as  an  indepen- 
dent state  or  under  the  mere  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  This 
was  tiie  state  of  mind  toward  which  tiie  Macedonians  were  tend- 
ing when  tiie  next  serious  event  began  developing. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

FORMATION  OF  THE  BALKAN  LEAGUE 

EVEN  to  a  school  child  it  must  have  been  obvious  all  along  that 
the  solution  of  the  whole  Balkan  trouble,  from  an  internal 
point  of  view,  at  least,  lay  in  a  union  of  all  the  peoples  and  tiie 
establishment  of  one  great  nation,  or  federation  of  nations.  Such 
a  power,  capable  of  putting  two  million  soldiers  into  the  field, 
would  not  only  be  able  to  push  the  Turk  out  of  Europe,  but  it 
would  be  such  an  obstacle  to  the  aggressive  ambitions  of  Russia 
and  Austria  that  either  would  think  twice  before  att^npting  to 
overcome  it  by  force. 

Tlus  solution  had  been  suggested  at  various  times  by  various 
Balkan  statesmen  during  the  past  twenty  years,  statesmen  with 
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boader  visions  than  most  of  their  colleagues.  Stambnloff  had 
been  one  of  them.  But  such  a  union,  or  confederation,  while  it 
might  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  general  populaticm,  would 
mean  a  complete  end  to  the  ambitions  indulged  in  bjr  the  various 
Balkan  monarchs  and  their  cliques.  Each  hoped  to  buiU  a  great 
empire  which  should  includie  all  the  rest  as  inferior  possessions. 
Thus  their  selfish  ambitions  stood  in  the  way  of  the  onl^r  feasible 
plan  for  a  true  remedy  for  ihe  political  ills  of  the  iieople^ 

But  liie  new  regime  in  Turkey  seoned  likely  to  put  an  end  to 
tiieir  imperial  ambitions  anyhow.  The  Young  Turios  were  spend- 
ing huge  amounts  of  money  in  equipping  their  army  with 
modern  guns  and  the  admission  of  Christians  into  tiie  army  was 
increasing  its  size  too.  Within  a  few  years  Turkey  would  be 
in  sudi  a  state  of  preparedness,  from  a  military  pomt  of  view, 
B»  to  make  tiie  task  of  driving  her  out  of  Europe  forever  im- 
possible. For  each  state  had  been  building  up  its  army  for  years 
past  with  this  ultimate  end  in  view. 

The  time  had  come  to  act.  It  was  now  or  never.  The  Balkan 
States  must  bury  their  mutual  jealousies,  temporarily  at  least, 
and  form  a  temporary  alliance  with  the  object  of  defeating  Hie 
Turks  before  it  diould  be  too  late.  For  the  time  being  the  spoils 
eould  be  divided  equally.  Later  on  eaA  might  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  force  rearrangements.  Such  an  alliance  might 
temporarily  suspend,  but  it  would  not  &id,  ihe  individual 
ambitH»c(  of  each  governing  clique.  The  idea  may  not  have 
pires^ited  itself  so  cynically  to  the  man  who  first  omceived  it, 
but  Ifeat  was  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  later  on  acceded  to  by 
fte  Crovemments  of  the  states  concerned. 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  conceded  that  it  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Greece,  Eleutheorios  Venizelos,  to  whom  the  credit 
belongs  for  having  initiated  this  new  move.  Of  all  the  Balkan 
statesmen,  not  omitting  the  monarchs,  Venizelos  stands  out 
prominently  not  only  as  the  most  able,  but  as  being  by  far  the 
most  liberal  and  as  possessed  of  the  broadest  vision.  Toleration 
has  becfn  the  k^n&ote  to  all  his  utterances  and  actions.  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  one  man  of  them  all  who,  without  ceasing  to 
be  a  Greek,  has  been  able  to  rise  above  the  atmosphere  of  petty 
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jealousy^  greed,  and  hatred  that  pervades  the  politics  of  the 
Balkan  States,  especially  in  their  mutual  relations. 

Though  Italian  by  blood  extraction,  Venizelos  is  a  Cretan  by 
birth.  Beginning  his  public  career  in  his  native  island  as  a 
''brigand''  insurgent  against  Turkish  power,  he  finally  became 
the  leader  of  his  people,  being  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cretan 
Government  in  1909. 

In  that  year,  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  the  Young  Turks, 
there  had  also  been  a  revolution  in  Greece,  though  not  of  so  pro- 
gressive a  character.  The  ''Military  League,"  composed  of  the 
army  officers,  had  been  organized  and  began  to  institute  certain 
reforms  that  should  end  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  that  had 
been  characteristic  of  Greek  politics.  The  members  of  the  league 
being  military  men,  were  also  modest  enough  to  realize  their 
unfitness  to  undertake  the  task  unaided,  so  they  called  upon 
Venizelos  to  take  charge,  he  being  then  the  cleanest  Greek  in 
politics.  This  task  he  assumed,  as  prime  minister,  with  such 
ability  and  effectiveness  that  he  at  once  became  the  most  popular 
man  in  Greece.  Among  other  things  he  undertook  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  army  under  the  supervision  of  foreign  officers. 

In  April  of  1911  Venizelos,  through  a  British  journalist,  sent 
an  unofficial  note  to  the  Bulgarian  Government  suggesting  an 
alliance  against  Turkey.  Five  months  later  negotiations  were 
also  commenced  with  Serbia,  where  a  Serbo-Bulgarian  alliance 
was  suggested.  But  for  a  while  nothing  definite  was  done,  until 
suddenly  the  bigger  powers  began  showing  signs  of  action. 
Italy,  the  ally  of  Austria,  declared  war  on  Turkey  in  September, 
1911,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  possessing  herself  of  Tripoli. 

This  hurried  the  Balkan  States.  In  March,  1912,  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance.  In  April  Greece  and  Bul- 
garia signed  a  similar  treaty,  and  a  fortnight  later  Serbia  and 
Greece  signed  another  document  which  made  the  Balkan  League 
complete,  Montenegro  acting  in  agreement  with  Serbia. 

According  to  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  agreement,  should  the  Turks 
be  defeated,  Bulgaria  was  to  take  the  whole  of  the  territory  south 
and  east  of  the  Rhodope  Mountains  and  the  Struma  River,  while 
Serbia  was  to  take  that  north  of  the  Shar  Mountains,  including 
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OU  Scarbia  and  Kosaova  The  rert»  comprising  all  of  Macedonia, 
waA  to  be  establifllied.  as  an  indeiiandant  st»be..  Should  this,  for 
angr  RBSon,.  be  impoBsibfe^  a  line  was  to  be  iramn  from  the  point 
at  which,  the  Bnlganrian,  Serbian,  and  Tuddsh  frontiw&  mei;,  a 
ttttle  WBri&weat  ^  KinriHndilt^  to  ^a*uga.  arf^  Ihe  nar^ 
Ochriday  leavinir  KratovQ,  Vdn^  Monastir,.  and  Ockrid*  to  Bul-r 
gaciat  all  purdjr  Bnlgar  diatokta,  white  the  Caar  of  Utaaaia  waa 
to  act  aa  sTbiteatmrwith  nen^anl  to  the  teat  of  the  region^  inckid- 
ing  Kningniiva,  Uskoi^  Kmahevo^  and  Dibra*  To  this  waa  added 
a.  clanae  ta^  which  Bttlffasia:  agreed  to  and  26ft»008^  man  to  the 
aapport  o£  Serbift  ahwrid  Aaatiw  threatei;  her* 

The  agreement  with  Greece  did  not  definitely  provide  for  her 
share,  but  it  waa  undesatood  abe  should  h«ve  Eiojnia  in  southern 
Alhania,  Crate,  what  islands  in:  Hie  ^gean.  bar  naval  forces 
flught  capture,  and  a  ahoe  a£  the^  ^geim  seaeoast  where  the 
pspnhition  was  mcatly  (keek,  Mnptenegro  was  to  have  what  she 
foold  toke  from,  the  TurkialL  forces  in  her  vicinitl.  Albania  was 
aot  MMitigned^  but  it  waa  imderatoad  that  Serbia  was  ta  obtain 
hat  ontlrt  (HI.  HiB  Adriatio. 

The  dauaa  is  the  agresment  between  Serbia  and  Bulgaria, 
pBaviding'toraa  independent  Macedoniav  is  eq)eaiall7  ngnifioant. 
It  was  inserted  tor  the  special  consideratnr  ef  aandanalri  and 
the  other  Macedonian  committee  leaders. 

Shortly  after  the  committee  had  made  common  cause  with  the 
Young  Turks,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  assassinate  San- 
danski  in  Saloniki.  And  although  it  did  not  succeed,  the  attempt 
did  not  serve  to  warm  the  hearto  of  the  Macedonians  toward 
King  Feat^iinand.  None  bat  he  could  have  had  any  interest  in 
Sandanski's  death  at  that  time. 

But  by  the  summer  of  1912  the  Marednniana  were  pretty  wdl 
dJaiHuawMBed  regarcfing^  a  constitotional  Turkey.  Many  of  the 
dd  leaders  had  taken  to  tiie  hills  again,  determined  to  take  up 
the  old  fight  where  they  had  left  off.  Even  that  fight  seemed 
more  hopdesa  12ian  ever,  for  toe  Turkish  army  was  now  being 
speedily  reorganized  and  rendered  more  effective,  whidi  meant 
toat  toe  pursuit  of  the  guerrilla  bands  wouid  be  more  deadly 
than  it  had  ever  been  under  the  old  regime. 
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How  the  knowledge  of  the  clause  providing  for  an  independent 
Macedonia  was  conveyed  to  tiiem  is  not  recorded,  but  that  San- 
danski  and  his  colleagues  were  approached  by  the  Bulgarian 
agents  cannot  be  doubted.  Certain  it  is  that  just  before  hostil- 
ities broke  out  the  blood  feud  between  Ferdinand  and  Sandanski 
had  been  put  aside,  and  Sandanski,  tiie  slayer  of  Sarafoff,  the 
outlawed  bandit,  walked  through  ihe  streets  of  Sofia  unmolested. 
And  when  the  war  did  actually  break  out,  Sandanski  was  leading 
some  thousands  of  his  Macedonian  comitajis  against  the  Turks 
in  the  Razlog  district,  which  he  conquered  and  turned  over  to  the 
Bulgarian  authorities  when  they  came  there  to  establish  a  civil 
government. 

The  league,  having  been  established,  was  now  anxious  to  begin 
operations  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  reason  that  beginning 
hostilities  against  Turkey  while  she  was  still  at  war  witii  Italy 
would  put  the  latter  in  the  position  of  being  their  ally.  But  that 
was  just  a  position  in  whidi  Italy,  as  an  ally  of  Austria,  did  not 
wish  to  find  herself.  So  when  it  became  evident  that  tiie  Balkan 
league  had  been  formed  and  meant  to  take  action,  Italy  and 
Turkey  both  hastened  to  arrange  terms  of  peace,  tiie  former  to 
save  herself  from  an  awkward  situation,  tiie  latter  so  that  she 
might  give  her  full  attention  to  tiie  new  danger. 


CHAPTER    XIX 


FIRST     AND     SECOND     BALKAN     WARS 

THE  war  finally  broke  out  on  September  80, 1912,  precipitated 
by  Montenegro  before  the  other  members  of  the  league  were 
quite  ready.  The  wonderful  victories  of  the  Serbian  and  Bul- 
garian armies  were  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  the  world  at  tiie 
time.  The  Bulgarians  were  victorious  at  Lule  Burges,  and  the 
Serbians  at  Kumanovo.  The  Greeks  advanced  as  far  as  Saloniki, 
while  their  fleet  bottled  up  the  ships  of  the  Turks  in  tiie  Dar- 
danelles.   Finally  the  Bulgarians  swept  the  Turks  in  Thrace  into 
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Constantinople  and  were  battering  down  the  gates  of  the  capital 
itself.  The  Serbians  marched  an  army  over  the  mountains  to 
Durazzo  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Montenegrins  took  Scutari. 
And  by  the  following  spring  Turkey  was  suing  for  peace,  which 
was  finally  brought  about  by  the  Treaty  of  London  on  May 
80, 1913. 

But  the  very  success  of  the  Balkan  allies  opened  up  new  dan- 
gers of  deep  gravity.  And  now  Austria,  who  had  not  quite  dared 
to  attads:  Serbia  during  the  hostilities,  saw  an  opportunity 
whereby  she  might  defeat  the  league  by  opening  up  the  dangers 
eng^dered  by  their  very  success.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  in- 
trigues there  would  have  been  no  Second  Balkan  War.  But  she 
hated  Serbia  and  was  already  detfirmined  on  her  destruction. 

Largely  because  of  the  determined  stand  taken  by  Austria  in 
the  London  conference,  Albania  was  made  an  independent  princi- 
pality, Serbia  was  denied  her  longed-for  outlet  an  the  Adriatic, 
Greece  wu  deprived  of  Epirus,  and  lUMita»£\gn>  had  to  give  up 
Scutari^  the  taking  of  which  43oA  hsr  m  mxab  blood. 

Now  it  had  also  l»pi)eaed  tiut  tte  «pcratiais  of  the  variouB 
amBes  of  the  Balkan  altifiB  had  teen  in  tarritorses  diligent  f  r(»n 
what  had  at  first  been  smtidxiatoL  Hbe  TnzkB  had  put  up  their 
main  fight  down  in  TbxsLce,  ieawdiiia  the  jgreater  area  of  Mace- 
donia ccxnparatively  uttdcf ended.  l!lua  the  Bulgarians,  while 
doing  the  heaviest  fighting,  had  been  concentrated  in  a  emsJl  terri- 
tory, hammeriBtg  away  mt  fhe  main  forces  of  the  Ti»4cs,  while 
the  Serbian  and  Greek  armies  had  been  able  to  overrun  much 
larger  territories  with  comparative  ease.  Thus  Bulgaria,  though 
she  had  done  most  ^f  the  £ghfiBg  and  had  lest  Ihe  heaviest,  oc- 
cupied only  a  broad  pathway  from  her  own  soniiieni  frontier, 
down  through  Thrace  to  Constantinople,  while  Serbia  occupied 
most  of  Macedonia,  and  Greece  was  in  possession  oi  SakmikL 

Greece  and  Serfaia,  and  especially  Serbia,  having  been  cheated 
of  most  of  the  territory  they  had  counted  on  annexing  1^  the 
Treaty  of  London,  now  demanded  a  revision  of  the  treaties  by 
which  they  had  gone  into  the  war.  Moreover,  the  Treaty  of 
London  confirmed  them  in  the  possession  of  the  territory  they 
now  occupied. 
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TRANSLATIONS   OF  TWO  ARTICLES   FROM 
THE  TREATY  WHICH  NEUTRALIZED 

BELGIUM 


ARTICLE  II 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  King^dom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  King:  of  Hung^ary  and  Bohemia,  His  Majesty  the 
King:  of  the  French,  His  Majesty  the  King:  of  Prussia,  and 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  declare,  that 
the  Articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding:  Article,  arc  con- 
sidered as  having:  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they 
were  textually  inserted  in  the  present  Act,  and  that  they 
are  thus  placed  under  the  g:uarantee  of  their  said  Majesties. 


ARTICLE  VII 

Belg:ium,  within  the  limits  specified  in  Article  I,  II,  and 
IV,  shall  form  an  independent  and  perpetually  neutral  State, 
It  shall  be  bound  to  observe  such  neutrality  towards  all 
other  States. 
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The  bitterest  feelings  were  at  once  rekindled.  Both  sides  had 
grievances.  Serbia  maintained  that  at  the  conference  in  Liondon 
Bulgaria  had  failed  to  back  up  her  claim  for  Albania.  Therefore 
she  was  entitled  to  compensation  in  Macedonia.  Bulgaria  pointed 
out  that  Macedonia  was  inhabited  by  Bulgars  who  did  not  wish 
to  become  Serbian  subjects. 

At  this  juncture  Austria  again  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
whispered  in  Bulgaria's  ear  that  she  should  take  what  she  wanted 
by  force  of  arms ;  was  not  her  army  equal  to  the  armies  of  Greece 
and  Serbia  combined?  Meanwhile  she,  Austria,  would  see  that 
there  was  no  intervention  from  the  outside.  This  was  one  mo- 
tive that  drove  Bulgaria  into  the  Second  Balkan  War.  But  there 
was  yet  another,  equally  potent. 

The  Macedonians,  even  more  than  the  Bulgarians,  were  furious 
at  the  turn  events  had  taken.  They  had  been  promised  a  free 
Macedonia.  Instead  th^  were  to  be  given,  not  even  annexation 
to  Bulgaria,  which  would  have  been  acceptable,  though  not  what 
they  wanted,  but  now  they  were  to  be  given  over  to  their  old 
enemies  the  Serbs,  and,  worse  still,  worse  even  tiian  the  Turks, 
the  Greeks.  If  ever  there  was  a  cause  that  might  lead  men  to  die 
fighting,  this  was  one. 

The  influence  of  the  Macedonians  on  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment was  more  than  through  the  committee.  For  the  past  gen- 
eration Macedonian  boys  had  been  coming  up  into  Bulgaria. 
Many  had  gone  back  to  Macedonia,  but  the  majority  had  re- 
mained and  settled  in  Bulgaria.  Hundreds  of  them  had  entered 
the  army  and  many  of  them  had  acquired  high  rank.  Others 
again  had  entered  the  Government  service,  and  dozens  had  been 
sent  to  the  National  Assembly  by  Bulgarian  constituencies.  And 
several,  among  them  Ghenadieff,  had  become  ministers  in  the 
cabinet.  Thus  they  worked  a  powerful  influence  with  the  hifi^est 
authorities  in  the  Government,  not  even  excepting  the  king.  It 
was  all  these,  backed  by  the  whole  population  of  Macedonia, 
throufi^  such  leaders  as  Sandanski,  who  were  determined  on  a 
second  war  rather  than  tiiat  Macedonia  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks  and^erbs.  During  the  fighting  Bulgaria  had  been 
supplying  the  Macedonians  with  arms  and  ammunition.    Now, 
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after  the  first  war  they  constituted  an  irregular  but  a  formidable 
fighting  force  of  many  thousands. 

Another  incident  attending  the  operations  of  the  Serbians  in 
Macedonia  had  also  had  its  effect  in  stiffening  the  determination 
of  the  Macedonians  never  to  endure  Serbian  sovereignty.  When 
the  Serbians  had  driven  the  Turks  out  of  Upper  Macedonia  after 
the  battle  of  Eumanovo,  the  Bulgarian  peasants  of  that  section 
had  greeted  the  Serbian  soldiers  with  Bulgarian  flags  and  Bul- 
garian music.  This  manifestation  of  nationalism  the  Serbians 
quickly  suppressed,  giving  the  Bulgars  of  tiiat  section  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  henceforth  to  be  Serbians,  not  Bulgarians. 

On  the  nig^  of  June  29, 1913,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
the  Bulgarian  army  suddenly  attacjced  the  Serbians  and  Gredcs 
all  along  the  line,  over  250  miles  in  length.  Appar^itly  General 
Savoff ,  the  Bulgarian  commander,  had  taken  the  initiative  upon 
himself,  for  all  that  nig^t  and  the  next  day  the  Government  in 
Sofia  kept  sending  telegrams  ordering  the  operations  to  cease. 

All  through  July  the  fighting  continued,  and  the  battles  were 
far  more  bloody  than  those  that  had  been  fought  with  the  Turks ' 
in  Hm  first  war.    In  the  south  the  Bulgarians  were  decidedly 
beaten,  but  this  was  because  they  had  counted  on  hoMing  the 
Greeks  back  with  only  70,000  men. 

The  main  fighting  was  up  on  the  Bregalnitza  River,  between 
the  Serbians  and  the  Bulgarians.  Here  the  Bulgarians  also-  suf- 
fered a  reverse,  but  not  so  decided.  And  the  Serbians  were 
suffering  losses  that  they  could  less  afford  than  the  Bulgarians. 
Whether  the  Bulgarians  might  eventually  have  won  out  as  their 
lines  were  contracted  and  the  Gredcs  were  drawn  away  from  their 
base  at  Saloniki  was  a  military  question  that  was  not  ta  be  de- 
cided. For  at  this  juncture  Rumania  took  unexpected  aeticm. 
She  suddenly  on  July  10  began  an  invasion  of  Bulgaria  from  the 
north,  and  by  the  ^id  of  the  month  her  cavalry  screens  were 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  Bulgarian  capital.  The  Turks,  too^ 
had  recrossed  the  frontier  and  were  once  more  in  ];K>ssession  of 
Adrianople,  which  the  small  Bulgarian  garrison  surr^idered 
without  resistance.  Literally  the  armies  of  all  her  neighbors 
were  invading  Bulgaria.    Further  resistance  was  useless.    On 
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July  31,  after  just  one  month  of  fighting,  an  armistice  was 
signed,  and  representatives  from  all  the  belligerents  met  in 
Bucharest  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace.  On  August  10  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  was  finally  signed,  though  Bulgaria  made  it  plain 
tiiat  she  did  so  only  under  compulsion,  and  that  she  did  not  con- 
sider its  terms  as  final. 

As  a  result  of  the  Second  Balkan  War  Bulgaria  was  left  in  a 
much  worse  position  than  she  was  in  after  the  first  war.  First 
of  all  she  had  to  give  a  slice  of  her  Danubian  territory  to  Ru- 
mania, as  her  price  for  entering  the  war.  Then  she  had  to  return 
part  of  Thrace,  including  Adrianople,  to  the  Turks.  Serbia  re- 
tained southeastern  Macedonia,  and  Greece  kept  Saloniki  and  its 
hinterland  for  fifty  miles  inward,  including  Kavala,  the  natural 
economic  outlet  for  Bulgaria  on  the  iEgean.  Bulgaria  retained 
as  a  port  on  that  sea  the  poor  roadstead  of  Dedeagatch,  but  as 
some  miles  of  the  railroad  passed  through  Turkish  territory,  the 
operation  of  the  line  was  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  Turkey. 

As  for  the  fears  of  the  Macedonians,  they  were  fully  realized. 
No  sooner  had  Greece  and  Serbia  had  their  titles  to  their  new 
territories  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  than  they 
began  a  general  housecleaning.  All  the  natives  of  those  districts 
were  compelled  either  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  their  new 
masters  or  to  leave  the  country  at  once.  Their  lands  were  con- 
fiscated and  turned  over  to  Serbian  and  Greek  peasants  brought 
in  from  the  home  countries.  For  months  refugees  from  these 
districts  came  crowding  into  Bulgaria,  so  that  it  became  a  prob- 
lem to  care  for  them.  Never  had  the  mutual  hatreds  between  the 
Bulgars  and  the  Greeks  and  Serbs  been  deeper. 

Such  was  the  situation  when,  less  than  a  year  later,  Austria, 
bitterly  disappointed  by  Serbia's  success  in  the  Second  Balkan 
War,  determined  to  take  the  punishment  of  that  small  nation 
into  her  own  hands.  And  then  Serbia  had  to  pay  the  price  of  her 
greediness.  Two  years  before  Bulgaria  would  have  stood  beside 
her  in  repelling  the  assaults  of  the  hated  Schwabs.  Now  she 
waited  only  her  opportunity,  and  then,  inspired  by  her  deep 
hatred,  she  would  spring  on  Serbia's  flank  with  the  rage  of  a 
wolf  that  had  been  robbed  of  her  whelps. 


PART  III— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
UNITY  AND  MILITARY  POWER  IN 

MODERN  EUROPE 


CHAPTER    XX 

BISE     OF     NATIONAL     UNITY 

THE  idea  of  nationality,  as  Lord  Bryce  has  pointed  ont^  is 
comparatively  novel  in  the  history  of  the  world*  For  many 
G^turies  the  peoples  of  Europe,  as  tiiey  continue  to  do  in  the 
East,  grouped  or  classified  themselves  under  religious  or 
dynastic  divisions  rather  than  territorial  divisions.  In  Eiurope 
lii^  were  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Cahdnists,  or  Orthodox  Gredss, 
subjects  of  this  or  that  duke  of  the  House  of  Austria  or  the  king 
of  France,  ratiier  than  members  of  a  distinct  national  group 
divided  off  from  every  othar.  With  the  coming  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Reformation,  it  was  the  king  or  prince  m  ruling 
fiunily  who  represented  tiie  national  idea  as  far  as  it  was  cam- 
prdiended  at  the  pmod.  A  natural  union  based  on  etfandogical, 
biological,  physical,  and  geographical  elements  was  then  lin- 
dreamed  of. 

The  Strugs^  to  secure  national  unity  still  goes  on  in  Europe 
among  the  subject  races  and  small  nationalities.  What  Mazadni 
said  more  than  half  a  century  ago  is  true  to-day  of  the  scattered 
peoples  who  have  not  national  homes  of  their  own :  'They  still 
struggle  for  country  and  liberty;  for  a  word  inscribed  on  a 
banner  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  th^  also  live,  think,  love, 
and  labor  for  the  benefit  of  all." 

England,  owing  to  her  fortunate  geographical  position,  was  a 
nation  in  the  Middle  Ages.   Scotland  and  Switzerland  and  France 
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has  also  histories  that  began  in  the  dim  past.  Spain  became  a 
nation  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  after  the  Moors 
had  been  expelled  and  Castile  and  Aragon  were  united  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Holland  gained  national  freedom 
in  the  sixteenth  century  after  her  prolonged  struggle  against  the 
might  of  Spain. 

The  real  test  of  national  existence,  says  a  modem  historian,  is 
ultimately  a  sentimental  one.  Does  the  nationality  inhabiting  a 
given  country  regard  the  government  under  which  it  lives  as  a 
true  expression  of  its  peculiar  genius  and  will  ?  Does  the  state 
of  which  it  forms  a  part  exist  by  its  consent,  or  has  it  been 
imposed  upon  it  by  some  alien  authority  or  nationality?  Is  it  a 
united  territory,  or  has  it  been  cut  up  into  sections  by  artificial 
boundaries?  These  question  must  be  answered  before  it  is  pos« 
sible  to  say  of  any  nationality  that  it  is  also  a  nation.  ''The 
'national  idea'  is  essentially  an  idea  of  development.  Its  root  is 
the  conception  of  nationality,  that  is  of  a  people  consciously 
united  by  race,  language,  and  culture."  The  broader  conception 
of  nationhood  derives  from  these  things  "a  nationality  possess- 
ing its  own  political  institutions,  governed  by  its  own  consent, 
and  coextensive  with  its  natural  boundaries." 

Poland  has  justly  been  called  the  martyr  to  the  national  idea. 
The  Polish  Nationalists  were  the  backbone  of  the  republican 
movement  in  Europe.  An  oligarchical  republic  with  an  elective 
king  was  an  insult  to  its  immediate  neighbors,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  who  represented  d3mastic  principles  and  hereditary 
monarchy.  So  these  three  powers  decided  that  Poland  must  be 
crushed,  or,  at  least,  so  weakened  tiiat  she  could  no  longer  be 
formidable.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  Poland, 
distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  was  too  weak  to  offer  much 
opposition,  the  monarchies  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  en- 
riched their  territory  by  cutting  out  and  appropriating  land  on 
all  sides  of  the  kingdom's  frontiers;  a  process  of  "trimming" 
which  greatly  reduced  in  size  the  unfortunate  country.  There 
followed  in  1793  a  further  dismemberment  of  Poland  known  as 
the  Second  Partition,  after  which  the  end  came  rapidly.  A 
popular  rising  against  Russia,  led  by  the  dauntless  patriot 
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Kosciusko,  was  ruthlessly  suppressed  by  the  three  partitioning 
powers,  and  when  in  1795  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  signed  a 
treaty,  unhappy  Poland  was  as  a  separate  nation  eliminated 
from  the  map.  This  crime  brought  its  punishm^it,  iEts  was 
shown  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe.  By  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  country  the  Poles  were  dispersed  and  became 
the  avowed  enemies  of  absolute  monarchies.  In  every  republican 
movement  from  that  hour  Poles  have  taken  part  and  have  often 
been  the  leaders.  'The  crushing  of  Poland''  awakened  the  theory 
of  nationality  in  Europe,  '^converting  a  dormant  right  into  an 
aspiration,  and  a  sentiment  into  a  political  claim." 

Until  Poland  rose  and  fell  there  was  no  idea  in  Europe  that  a 
nation  was  a  living  organism  and  sometibing  more  than  a  popula- 
tion, living  in  one  country,  speaking  the  same  language  and  under 
one  ruler.  With  the  exception  of  England,  Scotland,  Switzer- 
land, and  Holland,  no  nation  of  Europe  was  conscious  that  it  had  a 
personalily,  something  distinct  from  the  hereditary  monarch  who 
ruled  over  it.  The  fate  of  Poland  and  the  Revolution  in  lYanoe 
were  the  two  direct  causes  for  the  great  national  awakening  in 
Europe.  The  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was 
spread  broadcast  by  these  momentous  historical  events,  which 
inaugurated  the  revolutionary  movements  that  were  to  shatter 
the  old  dynastic  principles,  abolish  antiquated  constitutions,  and 
eliminate  the  last  vestiges  of  feudal  government.  Thus,  out  of 
evil  came  lasting  good. 

As  we  shall  note  in  the  following  brief  survey  of  the  rise  of  the 
national  spirit  in  Europe,  the  old  regime  fought,  and  was  fre- 
quently victorious  in  impeding  the  progress  of  lib^iy.  The 
forces  of  reaction  were  too  strongly  intrenched,  too  powerful  to 
be  overturned  in  a  day. 

The  Congress  of  the  Powers  which  met  at  Vienna  in  1814,  and 
of  which  so  much  was  expected  by  lovers  of  national  liberty, 
instead  of  establishing  a  new  era,  did  its  utmost  to  restore  the  old 
conditions,  and  old  state  systems  and  dynasties  reaped  all  the 
benefit  from  their  resettling  of  Europe. 

When  firearms  began  to  be  used  extensively  in  the  European 
wars,  they  brou^t  about  great  changes  in  military  operations. 
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Soldiers  grew  impatient  of  wearing  armor,  as  firearms  became 
more  effective,  for  armor  was  heavy  and  a  doubtful  protection. 
The  use  of  handguns  may  be  traced  back  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  small  cannon  mounted  on  sticks  with  a  touch- 
hole  to  which  a  match  could  be  applied,  and  in  the  fifteentii  cen- 
tury were  known  as  hand-culverins.  Later  the  handgun  became 
a  matchlock  by  the  addition  of  a  cock  to  hold  the  match  and  a 
trigger  to  bring  it  down  on  the  pan.  There  was  great  variety 
in  the  weight  and  caliber  of  firearms.  Some  weighed  as  much 
as  fifty  pounds,  and  were  made  with  a  hook  to  catch  on  a  wall 
or  stand  and  take  the  recoil.  In  1520  the  Spaniards  introduced 
a  portable  fork,  which  enabled  them  to  bring  into  the  field  an 
arm  6  feet  long  that  carried  a  2-ounce  bullet,  and  had  an  effective 
range  of  400  paces.  The  weapon  soon  became  known  as  the 
musket.  At  the  battle  of  Pavia  there  were  ten  musketeers  to 
each  Spanish  company,  who  helped  to  win  the  battle,  for  the 
French  troops  were  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  imwonted  pene- 
tration of  the  bullets  fired  from  the  muskets.  The  firearms  of 
the  time  were  less  accurate  than  the  crossbow,  and  took  longer  to 
load,  but  owing  to  their  effectiveness  they  increased  in  favor  with 
the  European  armies.  The  German  heavy  cavalry,  who  formed 
in  deep  squadrons,  were  among  the  first  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  carry  pistols. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spanish  were  preeminent  as 
fighters,  for  their  long  struggle  with  the  Moors  had  thrown  the 
whole  energy  of  the  nation  into  a  military  channel.  A  bond  of 
comradeship  was  also  developed  through  prolonged  service  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  Italy.  The  officers  were  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  proud  to  have  charge  of  a  company. 

Under  the  Tudors,  England  had  fallen  behind  other  countries 
in  military  practice.  The  soldiers  were  no  longer  the  tenantry 
and  retainers  of  their  leaders,  for  the  Tudors  had  labored  to 
destroy  the  feudal  bond,  and  no  badges  were  allowed  but  the  St. 
George's  Cross.  Companies  were  largely  raised  by  the  "press," 
the  better  sort  of  men  pressed  providing  substitutes.  Not  until 
the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  spears,  bills,  and 
bows  discarded  by  the  London  Trained  Bands  in  favor  of  fire- 
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arms.  As  full  armor  must  be  made  intolerably  heavy  to  be  even 
pistol-proof,  it  was  generally  reduced  to  back  and  breast  plates, 
with  a  pot  helmet  or  skullcap.  Shock  tactics  were  miperseded 
by  fire  tactics.  ^'Cavalry  diai'ged  at  a  trot,  successive  ranks  fired, 
turned  to  the  left,  and  filed  ofF  to  the  rear.''  Only  when  the 
enemy  was  thrown  in  disorder  by  this  fire  did  they  &kg»ge  in 
hand-to-hand  fights.  Dragoons,  so  named  from  tiieir  weapons,  a 
short  musket,  became  in  the  sevente^ith  century  an  important 
part  of  an  army. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Swedcai,  who  fought  all  over  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  was  held  to  be  a  great  military 
genius  of  his  time,  introduced  many  innovations  in  warfare 
whidi  it  would  be  interesting  to  describe  in  detaiL  To  render  his 
artillery  more  effective  and  more  mobile  he  made  his  guns 
shorter,  and  adopted  cartridges  and  case  shot.  After  trying  the 
so-called  leather  guns,  which  wwe  copper  barrels  with  an  outer 
skin  of  leatiier,  he  replaced  tiiem  with  iron  guns  that  would  bear 
a  heavier  charge.  These  pieces  weighed  about  five  hundred- 
weight, and  two  of  them  were  attached  to  each  regimait  of  in- 
fantry. The  wedge-shaped  brigade,  which  Gustavus  empk)yed, 
weaat  out  of  use,  for  the  massive  formations  against  which  it  had 
been  directed  were  abandoned  and  linear  formations  became 
general. 

In  England,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  except  for  a  few 
small  garrisons,  there  were  no  regular' troops.  The  miUtia  were 
unwilling  to  Bi&m  outside  tiieir  own  counties.  In  the  battles  of 
ibe  dvil  war  the  cavalry  played  a  decisive  part.  Cromwell's  rare 
capacity  as  an  organizer  and  leader  of  horse  made  itsdf  felt. 
His  Ironsides  diarged  in  close  order,  and  at  "a  round  trot"  and 
disputed  with  sword  and  pistol,  until  they  found  a  gap  by 
which  tiiey  could  break  into  the  squadrons  opposed  to  them.  In 
1645  Parliament  formed  a  new  model  army  of  22,000  men,  and 
for  the  first  time  all  were  clothed  in  red  uniforms. 

In  1668  the  French  army  was  reorganized  by  Louvois,  and 
four  years  later  numbered  155,000  men.  Armor  was  dispensed 
with  and  uniforms  adopted,  and  great  stress  was  laid  upon  im^ 
provements  in  drilL   The  troops  were  taught  to  take  formations 
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Mmultaneoufily  by  word  of  command  instead  of  being  placed  in 
them  by  the  sergeant  major. 

The  firelock  gradually  superseded  the  matchlock  as  an  infantry 
weapon  in  the  last  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  liiis 
gave  way  in  turn  to  the  snaphance  or  snapcock,  in  which  a  spark 
was  struck  by  flint  and  steel,  and  was  known  afterward  as  the 
fusil.  In  tills  century  we  first  hear  of  bayonets,  and  their  use 
soon  spread,  undergoing  gradual  changes  in  shape  and  weight. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  four  kinds  of  in- 
fantry— ^pikemen,  musketeers,  fusiliers,  and  grenadiers.  The 
lattw  were  always  selected,  strong,  tall  men,  who  carried  three 
grenades  in  their  pouches,  were  armed  with  firelocks  and 
bayonets,  and  with  hatchets  to  open  palisades.  By  degrees 
bandoliers  were  given  up,  and  waistbelts  with  cartridge  poudies 
came  into  general  use.  As  firearms  improved  infantry  charges 
came  to  mean  a  shooting  fight  at  close  quarters,  until  one  side  or 
the  other  gave  way,  but  there  was  no  actual  collision  as  under 
the  old  military  methods. 

When  the  spirit  of  nationalism  awakened  in  Ehirope  and  peo- 
ples f oufi^t  for  freedom  and  unity  their  soldiers  also  expressed 
tiie  national  spirit,  and  in  tiie  main  ceased  to  be  conglomerationfl 
of  mercenaries,  but  developed  into  disciplined  troops  inspired  by 
the  same  patriotic  purpose. 

For  the  past  three  centuries  the  history  of  Europe  has  been  in 
greater  part  the  story  of  the  struggle  of  each  state  to  secure  unity 
of  its  own  type  and  kind,  to  free  itself  from  alien  domxnatum, 
and  to  separate  itself  from  its  neighbors.  As  we  have  noted 
elsewhere,  this  endeavor  has  been  realized  in  some  countries 
madi  earlier  than  in  others,  Germany  did  not  secure  her  vantj 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  No  hard  and  fast 
divisions  can  be  made  in  historical  periods,  for  th^  blend  with 
each  other,  but  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  we  may  date  the 
beginning  of  modem  Germany  from  1740,  wiimi  Frederick  the 
Great  became  King  of  Prussia. 

The  German  Empire  was  really  founded  on  Christmas  Day, 
SOO,  when  Charlemagne  was  crowned  in  Rome  by  the  pope. 
'The  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Germanic  Nation,"  to  give  the 
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official  title  which  Germany  bore  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  that  empire  in  1806,  was  originally  made  up  of  the  most 
diverse  elements,  which  it  was  impossible  to  unite.  An  empire  in 
name,  it  could  not  be  considered  one  in  spirit.  Through  the  cen- 
turies various  emperors  who  succeeded  Charlemagne  endeavored 
to  mold  the  imperial  provinces  into  one  state,  and  while  some 
were  partly  successful  they  all  ultimately  failed.  Between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  sovereigns 
who  held  the  same  rights  over  their  subjects  as  the  emperor 
enjoyed. 

Each  party  monarch  had  his  own  code  of  laws,  coins,  custom 
lines,  and  little  army.  The  emperor  had  no  fixed  revenue,  and  no 
standing  and  efficient  army.  It  was  a  mere  fiction  to  say  that  he 
ruled  the  empire,  which  included  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  modem  German  Empire,  except  that  modem  Germany 
was  included  in  both.  But  Germany  was  from  the  earliest  times 
the  strongest  pillar  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  German 
king,  elected  by  the  highest  princes  and  prelates,  became  emperor 
as  soon  as  he  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  the  pope.  The  emperor 
as  head  of  the  state,  and  the  pope  as  head  of  the  church,  could 
not  always  work  harmoniously  together,  and  quarrels  between 
Germany  and  Rome  were  frequent.  In  all  those  dissensions  the 
people  suffered  most,  distracted  as  th^  were  by  the  claims  of 
church  and  state.  The  princes  fought  among  themselves  and 
plundered  their  subjects  without  hindrance.  Under  these  con- 
ditions they  cared  little  whether  ttiey  had  a  king  or  not,  but  in 
1275,  forced  by  the  pope  to  act,  they  elected  the  Swiss  Count 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  as  their  king,  whose  descendants  were 
emperors  or  German  kings  almost  without  a  break  until  1806. 
The  power  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  to  decline  when  a  younger  and 
stronger  rival  arose. 

Prussia,  which  was  outside  the  empire  but  regarded  as  a  part 
of  Germany,  was  conquered,  with  Livonia,  by  the  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  and  entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity  under 
the  rule  of  the  Grand  Master,  Albert  of  HohenzoUem.  But  the 
discontent  of  Prussian  subjects  and  conflicts  with  Poland  caused 
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gradual  decay.  The  grand  master  ended  the  political  life  of  the 
order  by  making  its  lands  a  secular  duchy,  which  a  century  later 
was  united  with  Brandenburg. 

With  the  coming  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation  we  leave  the 
Middle  Ages  behind.  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  much  the  same  boundaries  which  since  1871  have 
been  those  of  the  new  German  Empire,  with  the  exception  that 
it  then  included  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Lorraine,  and  the 
French  Comte,  and  was  larger  south  and  east,  for  it  contained 
Austria.  Switzerland  was  also  included,  and  the  Austrian  lands 
which  project  into  Italy,  while  on  the  east  it  extended  beyond 
Vienna  and  across  Bohemia  ahnost  to  Cracow. 

The  religious  struggles  and  revolts  of  the  peasantry  which 
marked  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  culminated  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  which  desolated  the  land  and  reduced  the 
population  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  what  it  had  been  before 
the  war.  The  German  emperor's  power  over  the  German  princes, 
never  strong,  had  almost  disappeared  by  1648.  From  tiiat  time 
they  became  independent  and  self-governing,  and  free  to  ally 
themselves  with  other  powers.  Louis  XIV  saw  his  opportunity 
for  conquest  in  Germany's  exhausted  condition,  and  found  some 
German  princes  to  help  him.  In  1681  he  seized  Strassburg, 
nearly  all  of  Alsace,  and  subsequently  Lorraine,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  formed  part  of  the  German  Empire.  The  Great 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  whose  army  of  24,000  had  played  a 
creditable  part  in  the  German  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of 
Louis  XIV,  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  modem 
Grermany's  military  power.  He  added  Magdeburg  and  a  large 
part  of  Pomerania  to  his  possessions,  which  passed  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  1688,  and  became  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  in  1700. 

The  Prussian  troops  were  among  the  best  elements  in  the  mixed 
armies  of  the  allies  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
They  were  largely  subsidized  by  richer  countries;  but  when 
Frederick  William  acceded  to  the  throne  in  1713  his  aim  was  to 
maintain  a  large  army  without  subsidies.  During  his  reign  he 
raised  its  numbers  from  30,000  to  80,000  men,  which  cost  him 
four-fifths  of  his  revenue  to  support    To  keep  up  this  force 
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Frederick  William  had  to  combine  compulsory  service  of  his  oim 
subjects  with  the  enlistment  of  foreigners.  The  men  chosen 
from  his  own  people  continued  to  serve  as  long  as  they  vrere  fit 
for  service.  The  proportion  of  foreigners  was  at  first  one-third, 
and  subsequently  rose  to  one-half,  being  mostly  drawn  from 
small  German  states.  There  was  little  to  attract  in  a  service 
conducted  with  the  most  rigid  economy.  Three  cents  a  day  was 
the  pay  of  the  foot  soldier.  The  food,  clothing,  and  quarters 
were  of  the  roughest  description,  and  the  men  ware  practically 
engaged  for  life.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  of  ihe  worst  char- 
acter, and  only  to  be  controlled  by  the  sternest  discipline.  The 
officers^  drawn  mostly  from  the  poorar  noUMty,  learned  tiieir 
business  thoroughly,  and,  compared  with  those  of  other  armies, 
thdr  standard  was  hi^ 

With  the  accession  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  1740»  Prussia 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Germany  against  Finance, 
and  the  guardian  of  ihe  countrsr's  frontier  on  the  west.  It  was 
the  ambition  of  the  young  monarch  to  make  his  country  a  great 
pow^r,  and  to  accomplish  this  he  devoted  himsdf  to  improving: 
hi?  army.  A  far-sighted  military  genius,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tioiiB  he  laid  down  at  the  time  made  the  Prussian  troops  among 
the  best  in  Ehirope,  and  the  present  perfection  of  the  German 
fii^ting  machine  owes  much  to  his  constructive  mind. 

With  a  full  treasuiy  and  an  army  of  86,000  men,  Frederick  the 
Great  had  not  long  to  wait  far  an  opportunity  to  display  the 
military  power  of  Prussia.  A  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
was  inevitable,  for  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  could  no 
longer  be  reconciled.  In  Ihe  two  wars  that  followed  Maria 
Theresa's  accession  to  the  Austriioi  lands,  Frederick  captured 
^esia,  a  conquest  that  deleted  his  treasury  and  weakened  his 
army.  An  alliance  between  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  Saxony 
was  farmed  to  help  Maria  Theresa  regain  har  lost  possessions^ 
drive  out  Frederick  and  divide  his  land  between  them.  But  the 
king  had  meanwhile  straigthaied  his  army  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  England,  and  the  Seven  Yearsi'  War  followed. 
While  Frederick  with  ranarkaUe  military  skill  held  the  eaemj 
at  bay,  the  British  drove  the  Freneh  out  of  Canada  and  India. 
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This  heroic  struggle  left  Prussia  weakened  and  impoverished, 
but  unconquered.  In  1763  Great  Britain,  without  consulting  her 
ally,  made  a  separate  peace,  and  received  in  return  the  greater 
part  of  the  spoils. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  over,  Frederick  devoted  himself  to  im- 
proving the  condition  of  his  country  and  people.  He  was  his  own 
prime  minister,  and  a  far-seeing  administrator.  During  his 
reign  he  trained  an  efficient  body  of  public  servants  on  a  system 
organized  by  his  father,  the  forerunners  of  a  long  Une  of  patriotic 
officials  who  have  made  the  administration  of  Germany  a  model 
for  all  European  nations.  But  the  army  was  the  subject  of  his 
greatest  care.  Military  power  and  efficiency  he  recognized  could 
alone  save  Prussia  from  being  absorbed  by  jealous  rivals.  His 
writings  on  military  subjects  were  incomparably  the  best  of  his 
time,  and  some  of  the  reforms  he  inaugurated  endure  in  modified 
form  to  this  day.  To  him,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other 
European  ruler  of  that  period,  we  trace  the  development  of  mili- 
tary efficiency,  that  painstaking  thorous^ess  and  attention  to 
the  slightest  detail  which  distinguish  the  work  of  the  best 
modem  armies. 

Frederick  died  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution^, 
when  Germany,  and  especially  Prussia,  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
fight  against  the  French  Republic.  The  military  genius  of 
revolutionary  France  was  irresistible,  and  Prussia,  who  had 
helped  Austria  in  fighting  the  republic,  made  peace  and  gave  up 
all  her  lands  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine. 

In  1804  Francis  Joseph  assumed  the  title  of  "Emperor  of 
Austria,"  and  for  some  years  there  was  not  even  a  nominal 
union  between  the  German  states,  which  through  violent 
changes  had  greatly  decreased  in  number.  Napoleon  became 
the  master  of  Germany,  annexing  to  France  some  parts 
of  the  country  and  making  kingdoms  for  his  relatives  out 
of  others. 

In  the  years  that  followed  tiiis  disastrous  period,  Prussia,  and 
through  her  Germany,  became  regenerated.  The  writings  of 
Amdt,  Fichte,  Kleist,  and  others,  served  to  arouse  a  strong 
national  feeling  which  was  increased  by  the  presence  of  French 
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gazrisonB  in  the  land.  While  patriotic  feeling  waxed  stronger, 
and  the  Prussian  Kingdom  became  more  closely  united,  the 
whole  administration  of  the  country  was  reorganized  by  Baron 
Stein,  who  established  a  system  whose  most  important  features 
still  endure.  The  king's  advisers  became  no  longer  creatures  of 
the  crown,  but  responsible  ministers ;  legal  distinctions  between 
noble  and  peasant  were  abolished,  and  towns  were  given  rights 
of  free  government.  Humboldt  instituted  a  better  system  of 
education  to  fit  the  people  for  their  new  responsibilities,  which 
served  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  Germany.  Nor  was  the  army 
neglected  during  these  reforms.  Prussia  had  hardly  any  strong 
natural  frontiers,  and  must  depend  for  defense  on  a  thoroughly 
equipped  army.  Compulsory  military  service  was  a  necessity, 
and,  under  Schamhorst  and  Gneisenau,  h«r  citiaens  received  a 
tiiorough  military  training.  The  people  entered  heartily  into 
these  reforms.  The  humiliations  th^  had  endured  under 
Napoleon  had  caused  their  patriotism  to  bum  with  an  enduring 
Qame.  After  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow  in  1813  re- 
generated Prussia's  opportunity  arrived,  and  she  joined  with 
entiuisiasm  in  the  ''War  of  liberatian.''  Joined  by  Austria,,  and 
other  German  states,^  the  result  was  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the 
invasion  of  France,  the  capture  of  Paris,  and  the  benishment  of 
MapoIeoiL  Atta  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo  the  map  of 
Europe  was  reconstructed  by  tihe  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the 
eerman  Confederation  of  eighty-three  federated  German  states 
was  constituted,  with  Austria  as  permanent  president.  Popular 
desire  for  national  unity  was  not  f ufiUed  by  Hie  German  Federa^ 
tion,  as  the  rulers  of  differrat  states  failed  to  establish  per- 
manent forms  of  representative  natioctal  government.  The 
political  aspirations  of  the  people  were  not  allowed  free  scope. 
The  establishment  of  the  Zollv»ein  in  Prussia  binding  Ger- 
man states  together  for  commercial  purposes  was  an  important 
step  toward  German  unity  and  the  nationalizing  of  German 
life.  The  revolution  in  France  in  1848-61  led  to  insurrections 
in  Germany,  and  brought  the  people  many  concessions.  A  con- 
spicuous gain  was  the  constitution  granted  to  the  people  of 
Prussia.   The  Prussian  attemfvt  to  gather  all  the  German  states* 
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except  Austria,  into  a  union  with  Prussia  as  the  leader  was 
broken  up  by  Austria,  and  rivalry  between  the  two  powers 
became  more  intense. 


CHAPTER    XXI 


RISE     OF     PRUSSIAN     MILITARISM  — 

AUSTRIA 

THE  accession  of  William  I  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  in  1857 
brought  many  changes  in  national  life.  A  soldier  from  his 
youth,  he  believed  that  the  army  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
country,  and  at  once  began  to  effect  its  organization.  The 
period  of  three  years'  service  remained  the  same,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  increased  population  the  number  of  recruits  was 
yearly  raised  from  40,000  to  63,000,  which  established  in  peace 
times  an  army  of  213,000  men.  The  period  of  service  in  the 
first  reserve  was  lengthened  from  two  to  four  years,  while  the 
Landwehr,  or  second  reserve,  entailed  the  liability  to  serve  nine 
years  more.  Thus  a  Prussian  was  liable  to  service  in  the  army 
from  his  twentieth  to  his  thiiiy-sixth  year.  This  threw  the 
burden  of  war  on  the  younger  men  and  left  the  middle-aged  free 
to  conduct  their  business  and  care  for  their  families. 

Bismarck,  appointed  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia  in  1862,  was 
a  strong  believer  in  national  unity,  and  recognized  that  to 
achieve  this  Austria  must  be  eliminated  from  Germany.  He 
approved  of  the  new  army  measures,  and  proceeded  to  carry 
them  out  without  even  waiting  for  appropriations,  confident 
that  the  end  would  justify  the  means.  #  Contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  Bismarck  forced  a  war  on  Denmark  which  resulted  in 
the  cession  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  Prussia 
and  Austria.  A  quarrel  over  the  spoils  brought  about  a  war 
between  the  two  states  in  which  Prussia  with  its  reorganized 
army  defeated  Austria  and  its  many  German  allies  in  seven 
weeks.  By  the  Peace  of  Prague  Austria  was  excluded  from 
political  union  with  Prussia.     German  unity  was  established. 
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and  modem  Germany  constituted  when  Prussia  formed  under 
its  presidency  the  North  German  Federation,  which  consisted 
of  the  twenty-two  states  north  of  the  Main.  Prussia  was  further 
strensrthened  when  the  south  German  states  entered  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  with  her. 

France  now  saw  her  position  on  the  continent  threatened  by 
a  formidable  rival,  while  Bismarck  believed  that  war  might  be 
the  means  of  welding  together  the  south  German  states  with 
those  of  the  north.  When  France  therefore  assumed  an  arrogant 
attitude  toward  its  rival,  Bismarck  forced  France  to  stand  and 
light,  and  the  result  was  the  Franco-German  War.  The  leader- 
ship of  Prussia  in  this  great  struggle  waged  I^  Germany  made 
the  union  of  the  whole  nation  possible.  At  Versailles  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1871,  William  I  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  German 
Emperor,  and  the  empire  as  it  exists  to-day  was  founded. 

During  the  Franco-German  War  the  armies  of  the  various 
German  states,  though  they  were  not  Prussian,  while  in  the 
field  were  commanded  by  the  Prussian  King  and  his  general 
staff.  After  the  war  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  Prussian 
control  permanent.  One  after  another  the  various  states 
resigned  direction  of  their  armies  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  German  army  became,  and  is  now» 
one.  It  represents  the  development  of  that  army  created  by  the 
Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  trained  in  the  wars  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  United  Germany  felt  a  strong  patriotic 
pride  in  the  army  which  had  proved  itself  to  be  such  a  highly 
organized  fighting  machine  on  the  fields  of  France.  The  sub- 
jugation of  that  country,  it  was  recognized,  would  surely  create 
intense  jealousy  among  rival  nations,  and  to  the  army  Germany 
must  look  for  the  defense  of  her  frontiers,  and  to  maintain  her 
power  in  Euroi>e.  Thus  almost  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  Franco-German  War  a  movement  was  begun  to  extend  the 
imperial  army,  which  had  been  the  instrument  in  carving  out  a 
new  empire. 

The  Prussian  military  system  was  now  introduced  through- 
out the  empire:  three  years'  active  service,  four  years  in  the 
first  reserve,  and  nine  years  in  the  second  reserve,  or  Landwdir. 

R— Gt.  War  1 
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Hie  Government  proposal  m  1874  that  one  p^  cent  of  the 
population  should  be  tiie  permanent  ratio  of  men  in  the  standing 
army,  was  rejected  by  the  Reichstagr.  The  Govemmait  m  a 
compromise  secured  the  ratio  for  seven  years,  and  the  401,669 
men  which  were  needed.    In  1880  it  was  again  decided  that  one 

m 

per  cent  of  the  population  for  seven  years  should  constitute  tiie 
army,  and  the  number  of  men  rose  to  427,370.  An  army  biU 
submitted  by  the  Grovemm^it  in  1887-88  provided  for  a  force 
of  468,409  mai,  inehidinsr  subd&cers,  for  seven  years.  It  waa 
also  agreed  that  in  the  second  reserve  a  man  could  be  airdled 
until  his  thirty-ninth  year,  and  that  in  the  Landsturm,  or  last 
reserve,  men  between  thirty-nine  and  forty-five  yean  should 
be  included.  In  1891  the  army  was  further  increased  l^  about 
20,000  men,  including  subc^cers. 

In  1893  Caprivi,  then  imperial  chancellor,  proposed  g^oberal 
compulsory  service  by  which  the  army  would  increase  automat^ 
ically  as  population  increased,  and  not  for  certain  p»ioda  fixed 
l^"  the  Reichstag.  Finally  the  number  became  479,229,  exekiding 
subofiicers,  for  a  period  of  five  and  a  half  years,  the  time  of  serv- 
ice being  reduced  from  three  to  two  years.  By  October  1, 1912, 
it  was  decided  that  515321  men  should  be  enrdled,  aad  in  1913 
came  the  largest  increase  of  alL  By  the  bill  tlkm  passedt  the 
army  after  October  1,  1913,  was  to  number  661,478  privates 
and,  including  oflScers  and  suboflScers,  a  standing  army  of 
800,000  men.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  Germany 
could  muster  about  7,000,000  men,  of  whom  4,000,000  were  per- 
haps the  most  throughly  drilled  soldiers  in  the  world. 

The  German  navy  is  a  creation  of  recent  date.  In  1889  an 
imperial  admiralty  was  established,  but  nine  years  went  by 
before  the  first  navy  bill  was  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  which 
provided  for  a  fleet  of  nineteen  battleships  and  for^-two 
cruisers.  In  1900  this  program  was  enlarged  to  thirty-eifi^ 
battleships,  fourteen  first-class  cruisers,  thirty-eight  smaller 
cruisers,  and  ninety-six  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers,  making 
Germany's  naval  strength  second  only  to  that  of  England's* 

The  great  increase  in  German  armaments  was  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  German  people,  educated  by  German  history  to 
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believe  that  their  most  glorious  achievements  were  due  to 
military  power.  The  army  is  the  source  of  national  pride  and 
a  leading  factor  in  the  unification  of  the  empire.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  men  from  every  state  are  brought  together  in  the 
army  service,  and  become  united  through  the  ties  of  common 
experience.  National  pride  is  kept  alive  by  the  erection  of 
countless  memorials  to  celebrate  German  achievements.  The  con- 
templation of  past  glories  and  present  progress,  and  the  fear 
of  danger  from  their  geographical  position,  have  been  factors  in 
drawing  the  German  people  together  in  close  unity  and  welding 
the  empire  into  an  organic  whole,  a  union  of  forces  perhaps 
more  complete  than  any  in  the  world. 

Austria  held  the  headship  of  Germany  for  six  hundred  years, 
and  that  she  failed  to  maintain  this  leading  position  was  because 
Prussia  was  more  thoroughly  German,  and  was  in  a  position  to 
resist  French  aggression  from  the  west  and  to  protect  the 
northern  and  even  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Germany.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  two  states  must  fall  out,  and  the  result  was 
the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866,  already  noted,  which  resulted 
in  Austria's  being  excluded  from  all  political  union  with 
Germany. 

The  Hapsburgs  have  never  been  able  to  unite  the  nations  that 
have  come  under  their  rule  in  a  real  union,  though  they  have 
been  able  to  make  external  accumulations  of  provinces.  Their 
only  method  of  assimilating  the  mixed  races  of  the  empire  has 
been  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  tiius 
secure  a  sort  of  unity,  but  this  could  not  bring  about  a  uni- 
formity of  sentiment,  or  produce  that  national  unity  which  alone 
gives  power  to  a  state.  When  Maria  Theresa  in  the  wars  of 
1748-63  lost  Silesia  to  Frederick  the  Great  it  affected  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  Austria.  The  preponderance  of  the  German 
element  which  had  existed  in  Austria  was  done  away  with.  Her 
subsequent  conquests  in  Galicia  and  Bukowina  and  in  Venetian 
Italy  brought  provinces  indeed,  but  those  inhabited  by  peoples  of 
alien  race. 

Austria  under  the  Hapsburgs  rose  to  greatness  upon  the  broken 
remains  of  Bohemia  and  acquired  the  Low  Countries  (what  are 
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now  Belgium  and  Holland)  when  Maximilian  married  the  heiress 
of  Charles  the  Bold  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  his  son  Philip  added  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  in  1526  Maximilian's  grandson  Ferdinand  united  in  his 
wife's  name  Bohemia,  Croatia  and  Hungary  with  the  Austrian 
duchies.  For  two  centuries  Austria  was  the  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Turks,  who  were  twice  before  the  walls  of 
Vienna.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  during  the  first 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  tide  began  to  turn 
against  her,  and  expansion  southward  was  indefinitely  postponed 
after  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  the  Seven  Years' 
War  was  over.  The  Russian  colossus  was  now  rearing  his  head, 
and  Austro-Russian  rivalry  in  the  Balkans  continued  to  foment 
trouble  for  two  centuries.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion spread  abroad  the  idea  of  nationality  which  was  already 
gaining  strength  in  Europe.  In  the  dominions  of  the  Hapsburgs 
there  was  a  revival  of  national  feeling  in  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  Croatia,  but  nowhere  was  the  longing  for  national  unity  so 
intense,  such  a  flaming  sword  of  the  spirit,  as  in  Hungary.  This 
kingdom  had  led  a  sleepy  existence  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  prostrated  by  long  and  exhausting  wars.  Until  1840 
only  the  nobles  could  vote,  while  the  people  were  forced  to  pay 
the  taxes. 

The  national  feeling  of  the  Magyars  was  outraged,  because  by 
imperial  decree  their  language  had  given  place  to  Latin  in  all 
public  documents  and  political  debates.  Not  until  1844,  after  a 
bitter  struggle  on  the  part  of  Magyars  and  Croats,  did  Magyar 
become  the  national  and  official  language.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Louis  Kossuth  entered  the  political  arena  and  became  a 
formidable  opponent  of  the  reactionary  party  in  Hungary,  wear- 
ing his  life  away  with  ceaseless  struggles  to  obtain  political 
freedom  for  his  oppressed  country.  With  the  fall  of  Louis 
Philipi>e  in  France,  Kossuth  believed  that  the  time  had  come 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  force 
him  to  give  Hungary  the  much-needed  political  reforms.  Mean- 
while revolution  broke  out  in  Vienna,  and  Mettemich,  who  per- 
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sonified  the  old  restricted  bureaucracy  and  the  diplomacy  of  a 
past  agre,  fled  to  Ensrland.  The  emperor  was  disposed  to  adopt 
conciliatory  measures  toward  the  people,  promising  freedom  of 
the  press,  trial  by  jury,  parliamentary  representation  and  pub- 
licity of  proceedings  in  the  law  courts.  Kossuth  headed  a 
deputation  which  was  sent  to  Vienna  by  the  Hungarian  diet,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  new  ministry.  By  the  unanimous  vote 
of  both  houses,  taxatikm  was  equally  distributed,  and  toleration 
in  religion  was  secured,  as  well  as  many  other  important  re- 
forms. But  the  revolutionary  spirit  iiducfa  was  sweeping  over 
Europe  had  awakened  in  Croatia  and  Transylvania  a  desire  for 
national  unily.  Austria,  fearing  and  distrusting  Hungary,  wel- 
comed the  uprising  of  the  Croats,  for  it  would  weaken  ti^ 
Magyars.  Croatia  wished  to  detach  herself  from  the  old  king- 
dom, and  the  Hungarians  felt  deeply  outraged  by  her  defection. 
Transylvania  looked  for  freedom  under  her  own  prinees,  and 
other  provinces  also  revolted,  so  that  Hungary  had  to  fight  with 
insurgents  as  wdl  as  with  Austria.  The  result  was  a  violent 
racial  war  in  which  Croats,  Serbs,  Rumanians,  Saxons,  and 
Slovaks  all  fought  against  the  Magyars,  only  to  be  suppressed 
when  Russian  troops  pouring  in  across  the  Carpathians  turned 
the  scale  and  extinguished  for  the  time  the  revolutionary  out- 
break. The  populace  of  Vienna,  aroused  by  the  students,  were 
prepared  for  an  uprising,  but  lacked  leaders,  and  this  gave  the 
emperor  time  to  organize  his  army  and  recover  the  dty.  The 
Croatians  who  had  been  denounced  as  rebels  were  now  welcomed 
to  Austria  by  the  emperor  as  his  allies.  The  Hungarian  army, 
ill-disciplined,  but  brave-hearted,  after  fatal  hesitations  at  last 
crossed  the  frontier,  only  to  meet  with  defeat.  Vienna  and 
Hungary  were  now  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  Hapsburg 
vengeance,  the  task  falling  to  the  new  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
The  young  monarch  refused  to  be  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  or 
to  take  any  oath  to  support  the  constitution.  The  Diet  therefore 
passed  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  set  up  a  Conunittee  of 
Defense,  with  Kossuth  as  Provisional  Chief  Executive.  The 
Austrians  were  at  first  defeated,  but  Francis  Joseph  appealed  to 
Russia  and  a  great  Russian  force  entered  the  eastern  provinces 
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of  Hungary.  Without  leaders  the  Hungarian  and  Serbian 
peasants  engaged  in  a  guerrilla  war  along  the  border  and  name- 
less excesses  were  committed  on  both  sides,  for  the  contestants 
fought  with  savage  fury,  and  gave  no  quarter.  On  August  13, 
1849,  the  Hungarian  army  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  when  it 
is  related  the  officers  despairingly  broke  their  swords,  and  the 
troopers  shot  their  horses  after  embracing  and  kissing  them. 
Kossuth  and  other  leaders  in  the  revolt  escaped  over  the  frontier 
into  Turkey.  After  the  Russians  left  the  country  Austrian 
vengeance  fell  on  the  Hungarian  leaders,  twelve  out  of  thirty- 
four  Hungarian  generals  were  shot,  or  hanged,  three  imprisoned 
for  life,  and  the  rest  became  exiles.  Austria  and  Russia  now 
demanded  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  should  give  up  Kossuth 
and  the  generals  and  soldiers  who  had  fled  with  him  into  Turkish 
territory.  France  and  England  counseled  the  sultan  to  protect 
the  refugees  and  promised  help  if  Austria  and  Russia  should 
invade  Turkey.  The  sultan  proposed  to  the  exiles  that  they 
should  become  Mohanmiedans. 

Kossuth,  a  Protestant,  refused  peremptorily,  but  many  others 
of  his  compatriots  accepted  the  sultan's  proposal.    Both  Eng- 
land and  America  offered  to  send  a  war  vessel  for  the  use  of 
Kossuth  and  his  family,  and  the  patriot  chose  America,  but  he 
did  not  reach  the  United  States  until  he  had  visited  England, 
where  he  enlisted  much  sympathy  in  the  Hungarian  cause  of 
freedom.    Meanwhile  the  statesmen  of  Vienna,  who  seemed  to 
have  learned  nothing  by  experience,  returned  to  the  old  auto- 
cratic and  bureaucratic  regime,  and  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
stagnation,  financial  distress,  and  aggressive  clericalism  reigned 
everywhere  in  Austria.    Then  once  more  the  spirit  of  nationality 
which  had  been  stirring  in  men's  hearts  developed  concrete 
action.   The  Italian  Kingdom  was  created,  and  Austria's  loss  of 
Lombardy  brought  the  empire  at  lengtti  a  much-needed  chasten- 
ing.   Francis  Joseph  now  began  a  series  of  constitutional  experi- 
ments during  which  he  drifted  from  centralism  to  federalism. 
The  war  of  1866  was  decisive  for  Austria,  for  it  resulted  in  her 
final  expulsion  from  Italy  and  Germany  and  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Dual  System  in  the  empire  which  exists  at  this  day. 
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Hie  Dual  System  secured  political  power  in  Austria  to  two  races, 
German  and  Magyar,  which  as  the  strongest  in  each  country 
purchased  the  next  strongest,  the  Poles  and  the  Croats,  by 
granting  autonomy  to  Galida  and  Croatia.  To  the  other  small 
peoples  no  attention  whatsoever  was  paid.  When,  as  it  hap- 
pened, German  hegemony  in  Austria  collapsed  the  whole  balance 
was  affected. 

Austria  has  made  astonishing  progress  in  diverse  ways;  in- 
equalities among  races  have  be^i  lessened,  her  institutions  have 
become  more  free,  universal  suffrage  has  been  introduced,  her 
political  sense  has  developed  and  she  has  advanced  steadily  in 
general  culture,  but  she  has  been  continually  hampered  by  Hun- 
gary's attempting  the  impossible,  that  is,  the  assimilation  by 
seven  million  people  of  twelve  million  others.  Yet  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  restrict  culture,  suppress  schools,  and  fraudulent 
manipulation  of  the  franchise  it  is  said  that  the  non-Magyar 
races  are  stronger  to-day  than  when  the  Dual  Monarchy  was 
first  established.  The  growth  of  national  feeling  among  the 
small  nationalities,  the  radical  divergence  of  political  devdop- 
ment  in  Hungary  and  Austria,  and  their  paralyzing  effect  on 
the  monarchy's  foreign  policy,  have  been  strong  factors  in  under- 
mining the  Dual  System,  and  which  some  shrewd  statesmen 
believe  may  lead  to  its  ultimate  collapse. 

There  exists  a  rather  widespread  belief  in  Europe  outside 
the  empire  that  Austria-Hungary  has  been  held  together  prin- 
cipally by  the  great  power  of  dynastic  tradition,  whidi  has  been 
exercised  over  the  many  races  that  have  come  under  the  Haps- 
burg  sway.  The  joint  army  is  esi>ecially  loyal  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg ;  devoted  to  the  last  man  to  its  fortunes,  and  the  army 
constitutes  the  most  important  bulwark  of  national  unity.  The 
Austrian  Officers'  Corps  are  overworked  and  underpaid,  but  they 
are  fine  soldiers,  and  rank  with  the  best  in  all  Europe.  To  a 
great  extent  they  are  immune  from  the  spirit  of  caste,  a  deplor- 
able feature  in  other  armies,  being  largdy  recruited  from  tiie 
middle,  and  even  lower  middle  classes. 
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CHAPTER    XXII 

THE     DEVBLOPMBNT     OF     UNITY     IN     PRANCE 

AND     BELGIUM 

FRANCE  has  been  a  nation  since  the  end  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  in  1458^  but  it  was  not  until  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  nationalism  acquired  the  meaning  which 
it  has  to-day.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  France  or 
Poland  had  contributed  the  more  to  the  great  national  awaken- 
ing. Revolutionary  France  was  the  first  evangelist  in  Euroi>e  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  liberty,  and  nationalism  is  but  a  variant, 
an  extension  of  this  gospel.  France  had  no  national  question 
to  settle,  and  could  devote  herself  to  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic government,  the  foundation  of  a  republic  and  the  deter- 
mination of  what  should  be  the  relations  between  the  individual 
and  the  state.  The  French  Revolution  roused  the  rest  of  Europe 
from  the  deep  sleep  «f  feudalism,  and  warned  them  to  abandon 
obsolete  constitxrtians  and  rd:>uild  their  political  structures  to 
meet  changed  conditions  in  the  new  era.  Not  many  could  do 
this,  because  they  were  disunited  at  the  time.  France  could  set 
her  house  in  order  and  proclaim  i;he  indepemlence  of  nations  as 
one  of  her  first  principles,  but  Germany  was  split  up  into  over 
800  states^  aoid  Belgium,  Italy,  Bc^emia,  Hungary,  etc.,  had  no 
home  th^  could  consider  their  own.  Unwittingly,  Napoleon  did 
more  than  the  revolution  to  strengtiien  the  national  idea  on  the 
continent,  for  the  various  republics  he  set  up  all  over  Europe 
fought  in  affiance  with  their  oM  dynasties  to  throw  off  the  hated 
yoke  of  the  tjrrant. 

Napoleon's  ruthless  methods  had  served  a  good  purpose  in 
arousing  dormant  nationalism  in  aH  parts  of  Ehirope,  his  cannon 
cleared  the  ground  of  artificial  boundaries  that  separated  peoples 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  great  nations  like  Germany  and 
Italy.  It  was  the  spirit  of  nationalism  which  his  conquests 
aroused  that  was  in  great  part  the  cause  of  his  downfall.  If 
was  unfortunate  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  which  met  in 
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1914,  instead  ot  ertahlinhing  a  new  era  ignored  the  principles 
of  popular  freedom  and  national  liberty,  and  did  its  utmost  to 
restore  old  conditions*  It  succeeded  in  a  measore,  it  brooght 
back  the  form,  but  it  could  not  in-event  that  form  from  being 
permeated  l^  a  different  thought  and  spirit.  '^Old  bottles  were 
filled  with  new  wine,  which  in  the  end  proved  damaging  to  the 
bottles/' 

The  Napoleonic  wars  had  the  eflfect  of  developing  military 
power  on  a  scale  hitherto  unheard  of  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  bitter  experiences  they  had  undergone  with  his 
long  victorious  armies  caused  them  to  set  about  improving  their 
military  establishments.  France  had  lost  so  heavily  of  her 
best  manhood  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  ambitions  of  the 
great  emperor  that  she  was  slow  to  recover  from  wounds  that 
required  time  to  heal.  Not  until  1854,  when  France  fought  in 
the  Crimean  War  against  Russia,  did  her  army  cross  the  frontiers 
to  engage  a  foreign  foe.  The  French  soldiers  in  this  campaign 
showed  that  th^  had  lost  none  of  the  spirit  and  valor  that 
animated  the  victorious  troops  of  Napoleon.  While  th^  played 
a  secondary  part  as  it  happened  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  at 
a  crucial  moment  they  displayed  great  bravery  in  storming  the 
Malakow  and  capturing  Sebastopol.  In  the  Italian  War  of  Libera- 
tion in  1859,  the  army  of  the  second  empire  at  Montebello  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  tactical  skill  and  vigorous  offensive, 
a  single  French  division  checking  five  Austrian  brigades,  and 
inflicting  on  them  a  loss  double  their  own.  The  same  superiority 
in  energy,  sagacity,  and  initiative  was  displayed  at  Magenta 
and  Solferino.  The  War  of  1859  left  the  French  army  well 
pleased  with  itself  and  also  with  a  good  opinion  of  its  opponent. 
Austria  it  was  generally  believed  came  then  next  to  France  as 
a  military  power,  while  Prussia  was  little  better  than  a  militia, 
formidable  in  numbers  on  paper,  but  unfit  for  war. 

Even  the  best  friends  of  France  will  acknowledge  now  that 
the  disasters  of  the  Franco-German  War  were  ultimately  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation.  The  happy-go-lucky  spirit  so  much  in 
evidence  during  the  showy  and  unsubstantial  rule  of  Napoleon 
III  gave  place  to  more  sober-mindedness  and  a  chastened  spirit, 
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drew  togeOier  in  closer  unity  all  the  parties  of  opposition. 
A  new  French  nation  of  a  purer  patriotism  was  bom.  The  work 
of  reconstruction,  then  began,  established  democracy  on  a  firm 
foundation  which  all  tiie  petiy  squabbles  of  politicians  and 
official  failures  since  that  time  have  been  unable  seriously  to 
weaken.  These  little  squalls  on  the  surface  of  French  political 
life,  and  which  are  made  far  too  much  of  abroad,  are  no  indica- 
tion of  the  real  character  of  the  French  people. 

In  respect  to  the  army  of  which  France  is  rightfully  proud 
many  important  reforms  have  been  introduced.  In  the  days  of 
the  second  empire  the  rich  could  purchase  substitutes  for  army 
service,  but  now  the  noblemen  and  the  peasant  stand  side  by 
side  in  the  ranks.  While  officers  come  mostly  from  aristocratic 
families,  the  middle-class  are  more  and  more  represented  among 
them.  The  term  of  military  service  has  been  reduced  from  seven 
to  two  years.  The  peace  footing  of  the  army  has  risen  to  671,000, 
and  the  war  contingent  to  4,360,000.  The  attacks  of  French 
pacifists  on  the  army  have  contributed  to  improving  the  soldier's 
condition,  and  he  is  to-day  a  free  and  conscious  citizen,  who  is 
treated  with  consideration  by  his  superiors  and  esteemed  by  the 
people.  The  navy,  which  was  so  powerless  during  the  Franco- 
German  War,  now  holds  third  place  among  the  navies  of  the 
great  powers.  The  French  are  not  a  maritime  nation,  with  the 
exception  of  those  living  along  the  coasts,  and  to  develop  the 
qualities  of  seamanship,  bounties  are  given  to  fishermen  by  the 
Government,  many  of  \idiom  in  time  of  war  being  available  for 
the  navy. 

The  strong  position  of  France  rests  on  three  great  traditions : 
of  past  prominence,  of  learning,  and  of  loyalty.  Her  army  and 
navy  are  inferior  in  numbers  to  those  of  several  great  powers, 
and  a  long  peace  weakened  their  efficiency,  but  a  people  inspired 
by  such  fervid  patriotism  are  quick  to  act,  and  ihe  French  forces 
on  land  and  sea  are  now  said  to  be  more  effici^t  and  better 
organized  and  officered  than  at  any  time  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  nation. 

The  kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  buffer  state,  long  known  as  ^'the 
cockpit  of  Europe,'^  is  a  national  descendant  of  the  ancient  prov- 
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ince  of  Gallia  Belgica.  In  the  sixteenth  century^  when  the 
Netherlands  were  united  to  Spain,  the  despotic  measures  pur* 
sued  by  Philip  II  led  to  bloody  wars  for  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom. They  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  northern  prov- 
ince, the  Dutch  Netherlands,  but  Belgium,  the  southern  province, 
still  remained  subject  to  Spanish  dominion.  The  great  cities  of 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels  had  grown  rich  and 
powerful,  and  an  intense  yearning  for  national  freedom  was 
develoi>ed  among  the  people.  When  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  came 
into  possession  they  took  stem  measures  to  repress  this  republi- 
can spirit,  for  they  aimed  to  make  out  of  Belgium  a  great  buffer 
state  between  France  and  Germany.  Belgium,  a  pawn  on  the 
chessboard  of  Europe,  was  alternately  ruled  by  France  and 
Austria,  and  remained  undisturbed  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  There  was  an  uprising  against  Austria  during  the  reign 
of  Joseph  II,  and  in  1787  a  republic  was  founded  that  had  a  brief 
existence.  Leopold  II,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Austria, 
suppressed  the  republic,  but  restored  the  constitution  and 
privileges.  During  the  French  Revolution  the  Belgian  Nether- 
lands was  conquered  by  Pichegru  and  ceded  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  in  all  political  relations  became 
a  part  of  France.  After  Napoleon's  downfall  Belgium  was 
united  to  Holland. 

When  Belgium  in  1815  was  allotted  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  her  population  compared  to  that  of  Holland 
was  as  seven  to  five.  The  aim  of  the  Dutch  King  William  I  was 
to  make  Holland  supreme  and  Belgium  subordinate,  and  soon  the 
two  peoples,  differing  in  language,  religion,  and  in  interests  and 
habits,  drifted  apart.  The  Dutchman  occupied  all  the  principal 
offices,  and  the  Belgians  were  unable  to  understand  why  they 
should  pay  the  great  national  debt  that  had  been  contracted  by 
Holland.  When  their  popular  religion  was  interfered  with  they 
displayed  openly  their  discontent,  and  forgetting  their  differ- 
ences, Walloon  and  Fleming,  Catholic  and  Liberal,  became  united 
as  one  man.  This  spirit  of  unrest  that  animated  the  people,  the 
rumblings  under  the  surface  of  revolutionary  agitation,  seemed 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Dutch  King,  or  was  considered 
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unworthy  of  his  notice.  When  he  opened  the  last  aesaian  of  the 
States-General  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  United  Netberlands  in 
October,  1829,  a  petition  bearing  150,000  signatures  psaying  for 
redress  was  presented,  but  the  kin?  would  make  no  pnonuses. 
Later  he  made  some  concessions,  but  they  came  too  late.  There 
was  an  upheaval  in  Paris  in  July,  1830,  and  its  effect  was  felt  in 
Brussels.  The  situation  there  became  so  alarming  that  the  royal 
Inrtfaday  was  postponed.  The  garrison  then  numbered  only 
1,46S  men,  without  artillery,  and  still  no  extraordinary  military 
precautions  were  taken. 

It  was  perhaps  somethinsr  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that 
oa  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August,  Auber's  opera  of  ^llfuette  de 
Portid'^  should  be  performed.  When  the  tenor  who  took  the  part 
«f  MasanieDo  sang  the  passage  in  which  appeal  is  made  to  re- 
valt,  tiie  audience  rose  to  its  feet  and  sanir  the  air  over  with  wild 
iBtiBUsiasm.  Then  they  fled  from  the  opera  house  into  the  night 
crying:  ''Down  with  the  ministers!    Down  with  the  Dutch!" 

DelegatiaBS  of  leading  Belgians  went  to  The  Hague  asking  for 
a  separation,  but  tibe  king  treated  all  such  proposals  with  scorn. 
On  September  23  Dutch  troops  crossed  the  frontier  and  attacked 
Brussels.  The  Rue  Royale  was  swept  by  sixteen  guns.  A  soUd 
column  of  1,800  men  dashed  down  the  street,  but  n^tha  cavalry 
nor  infantry  could  make  any  impression  on  the  barricades  that 
had  risen  on  every  side.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Bel- 
gium was  fenned  on  September  4  and  took  charge  of  affairs. 
After  four  days  of  war  the  Dutch  retreated  during  the  night, 
having  lost  1,500  men.  King  William  called  upon  the  Dutch 
people  to  rise.  When  the  Belgian  volunteers  entered  Antwerp 
Hie  Dutdi  retired  to  the  citadel  in  which  there  was  at  the  time  a 
garrison  of  5^000  men  under  General  Chass&  On  the  Zlih  of 
October  he  began  a  bombardment  of  the  city,  aided  by  eight 
Dutch  men-<rf-war  on  the  Scheldt,  when  great  damage  was  done 
to  property,  and  several  hundred  lives  were  bst.  After  this  no 
compromise  was  possible,  and  in  Novembw  the  National  Con* 
gress  passed  a  res^ution  declaring  that  ''all  the  members  of  the 
Orange-Nassau  family  are  excluded  in  perpetoi^  from  exercis- 
ing any  power  over  Belgium.'^ 
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The  Belgians  had  won  their  freedom  and  become  a  nation,  and 
on  February  7,  1831,  the  constitution,  flag,  and  motto  became 
law.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxony,  whom  they  elected  as  sovereign, 
remarked  after  he  had  read  the  constitution  that  it  left  very 
little  for  the  king  to  do.  After  forming  a  cabinet  the  impending 
war  with  Holland  called  for  immediate  action.  He  found  that 
only  25,000  men  were  equipped  and  ready  for  service,  while  a 
host  of  80,000  Dutch  troops  with  seventy-two  guns  had  crossed 
the  frontiers.  The  fighting  power  of  the  Belgians  was  never 
shown  to  greater  advantage  than  during  the  ''ten  days'  cam- 
paign," when  at  Tumhout  tiie  Belgian  General  Niellon  kept 
12,000  Dutch  troops  at  bay  with  800  men.  Reenforced  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  1,800  soldiers  he  kept  back  25,000  and  then 
retreated.  It  is  related  that  at  Kermpt  15,000  Dutch  with 
numerous  guns  were  driven  from  their  position  by  2,000  Bel- 
gians. Belgium  now  called  on  France  for  aid,  and  a  French 
army  of  70,000  men  entered  the  Low  Countries,  and  won  a 
series  of  victories  over  the  Dutch  forces  that  ended  the  war.  But 
the  obstinate  Dutch  King  William  held  out  until  1888,  when  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  concluded  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

During  the  memorable  year  of  1848  when  a  storm  of  revolu- 
tion swept  over  Europe,  when  thrones  were  shaken  and  govern- 
ments disturbed,  Belgium  stood  fast  and  unmoved,  a  bulwark  of 
defense  for  Holland,  and  performing  a  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  by  her  stability.  It  was  evident 
that  Belgium  had  the  freest  constitution  in  all  continental 
Europe. 

For  centuries  Belgium  had  been  militarily  defenseless,  and  it 
became  one  of  the  first  patriotic  duties  of  the  new  state  to  fortify 
the  frontiers  and  her  chief  seaport  Antwerp.  This  work  was 
carried  out  so  effectively  that  during  the  war  between  France 
and  Germany  in  1870  down  to  the  disputes  between  the  two 
countries  over  Morocco  in  1911  Belgium  was  in  a  position  to 
enforce  neutrality  and  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  state.  The 
valor  of  the  Belgian  soldier  has  never  been  doubted  since  the 
state  won  its  independence.    On  Mexican  soil  during  the  brief, 
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unfortanste  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  Belgian  legion  fought  witibi 
distingaished  bravery  in  two  battles.  In  one  case  they  defeated 
8,600  natives  witti  less  than  half  the  number  of  men,  and  in  tibie 
other  500  of  the  legion  held  at  bay  3,000  Mexicans,  and  only 
surrendered  when  the  last  cartridge  was  gone.  When  Leopold  II 
died  in  1909  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years  he  was  succeeded 
1^^  his  nephew  Prince  Albert,  tibie  present  sovereign.  Under  his 
enlightened  reign  tibie  Belgian  army  was  raised  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency,  and,  considering  its  size,  is  one  of  tiie  best  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 


THE     RISE     OF     ITALY 


THE  story  of  the  resurrection  of  Italy  and  her  long  struggle  for 
liberty  is  one  of  the  most  moving  and  dramatic  in  all  history. 
In  times  before  Christ  Italy  under  Roman  rule  had  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  whole  western  world.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  she 
was  striving  to  establish  national  unity.  The  kingdom  of  Italy 
created  by  Napoleon  the  Great  was  not  calculated  to  satisfy 
national  aspirations,  but  served  to  intensify  Italian  patriotism, 
and  to  strengthen  the  determination  to  secure  the  unity  of  the 
peninsula.  In  1814  Italy  lay  helpless  and  divided,  dominated  by 
the  power  of  Austria.  The  eastern  half  of  tiie  Liombard  Plain 
definitely  belonged  to  Austria,  but  she  exercised  a  suzerainty 
over  the  other  states  of  the  peninsula,  which  were  theoretically 
independent.  The  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  on  the  west,  the 
kingdom  of  tibie  two  Sicilies  on  the  south,  and  the  smaller  duchies 
of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca,  corruptly  misgoverned,  were  only 
permitted  to  stand  and  enjoy  a  certain  independence  through  the 
grace  of  Austria.  Even  tibe  Papal  states,  which  occupied  the 
center  of  Italy,  dividing  the  peninsula  almost  in  equal  halves, 
drew  much  of  their  support  from  the  same  power.  The  hercu- 
lean task  before  the  Italian  Nationalists  was  not  only  to  unify 
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the  nation,  but  deliver  it  from  a  power  that  represented  to  them 
the  forces  of  reaction  in  Europe.  Austria  stood  for  all  that  was 
most  hateful  to  the  patriot  mind,  warring  on  individual  and  con- 
stitutional liberty,  and  using  its  might  to  suppress  every  attempt 
to  obtain  free  government.  It  was  believed  by  the  Italian 
patriots  that  the  downfall  of  Austria  on  the  peninsula  would 
crush  the  enemies  of  national  liberty  in  Europe.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  Napoleon's  sway  over  Italy  the  succeeding  generation 
seemed  more  eager  to  gain  constitutional,  rather  than  national, 
freedom.  The  earlier  revolutionists  wanted  to  expel  Austria 
from  the  peninsula,  not  because  she  stood  in  the  way  of  national 
unity,  but  because  she  was  opposed  to  political  reform.  There 
followed  obscure  risings,  local  and  unimportant  attempts  to 
secure  a  constitution,  which  Austria  took  immediate  measures 
to  suppress  with  no  gentle  hand. 

When  the  "Young  Italy"  party  was  formed,  of  which  Mazzini 
was  the  chief  inspiration,  their  task  was  to  rouse  the  Italian 
people  to  struggle  for  national  unity  and  independence.  This 
conception  of  a  single  unified  state  was  difficult  at  the  time  for 
the  average  Italian  mind  to  grasp.  For  Rome  had  her  traditions, 
and  the  local  spirit  of  independence  proudly  cherished  by  the 
great  cities  of  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Venice  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  What  Mazzini  thought  Italy  needed  was  a 
republic,  which  showed  that  this  great  man  was  far  from  under- 
standing his  countrymen  at  the  time,  for  Italy  was  not  ready  for 
a  republic.  But  where  could  a  monarch  be  found  who  would 
declare  himself  at  once  an  avowed  foe  to  Austria,  and  the  avowed 
champion  of  constitutional  reform?  When  Pius  IX  became 
Sovereign  Pontiff  the  hopes  of  the  Italian  Patriots  and  Nation- 
alists ran  high,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  pope  was  a  Liberal. 
In  this  they  were  disappointed,  at  least  he  was  not  the  sort  of 
Liberal  they  had  expected. 

Interest  was  now  centered  in  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  a 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  ruled  by  the  partly  French 
House  of  Savoy,  and  which  shared  with  Austria  the  northern 
plain  of  Italy.  In  1831  a  king,  Charles  Albert,  came  to  the 
throne,  a  man  of  enlightened  mind,  who  instituted  some  needed 
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reforms,  and  who  believed  that  it  devolved  on  him  to  expel  the 
Austrians  from  Italy.  The  revolutionary  propaganda  which  had 
been  preached  by  Mazzini  for  the  past  sixteen  years  culminated 
in  a  violent  outbreak  in  1848.  The  hopes  of  national  unity  in  the 
peninsula  seemed  about  to  be  realized.  The  Austrian  army  was 
almost  driven  from  the  country.  Venice  and  Rome  declared 
themselves  republics.  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  Naples  were 
awarded  constitutions.  But  all  these  changes  did  not  forward 
the  movement  to  establish  national  unity.  Austria  returning  the 
following  year,  crushed  Italian  aspirations  at  tiie  battle  of 
Novara,  and  for  a  time  despair  reigned  among  the  Patriots  de- 
voted to  the  national  idea.  Their  hopes  were  now  centered  on 
Piedmont,  which  alone  of  all  the  states  continued  to  champion 
the  cause  of  freedom  even  after  Austria  had  resumed  her  sway. 

In  1850  Cavour  became  the  head  of  the  Piedmontese  Cabinet, 
a  statesman  of  strong  practical  mind,  shrewd  and  farseeing, 
who  was  determined  to  make  his  state  the  champion  of  all  Italy. 
He  was  indeed  the  needed  man  of  the  hour,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance Piedmont  became  the  home  of  freedom  and  good  govern- 
ment. The  best  minds  of  Italy  were  attracted  to  its  service,  and 
the  state  soon  became  the  center  of  Italian  national  aspirations. 

The  National  Society,  which  was  founded  in  Piedmont,  was  a 
new  propaganda  movement,  which  aimed  to  establish  a  united 
Italy  under  the  crown  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Savoy.  As  we  have 
noted,  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  uniting  Italy  was  the 
existence  of  the  Papal  States,  which  occupied  the  center  of  Italy, 
dividing  the  peninsula  almost  in  halves  and  joined  by  a  state  that 
was  not  strong  enough  to  offer  protection.  In  times  past  it  was 
not  an  unusual  thing  for  the  popes  to  call  in  foreign  help  to 
block  any  attempts  made  by  the  heads  of  states  or  by  the  Italian 
princes  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  Italy. 

It  was  the  brilliant  mind  of  Cavour,  the  Piedmont  statesman, 
that  conceived  ihe  idea  of  utilizing  the  very  methods  which  the 
popes  had  employed  for  centuries  to  deprive  Italy  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  unity.  As  under  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
time  it  seemed  impossible  to  arouse  his  country  to  concerted 
action  on  a  large  scale,  he  decided  to  try  and  get  some  friendly 
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powers  to  intervene.  If  tiiey  were  made  interested  in  tne  unity 
of  Italy,  they  could  bring  together  forces  that  would  crush  down 
all  opposition  which  Austria,  the  pope,  or  the  King  of  Naples 
could  bring  to  bear  on  the  situation.  His  great  aim  was  to  interest 
first  France,  and  secondly  England  and  Prussia,  and  the  ckar- 
yisioned  statesman  lived  just  long  enous^  to  see  his  deep-laid 
plans  on  the  eve  of  being  crowned  witii  success.  The  secret 
alliance  he  formed  with  Napoleon  III  in  July,  1858,  was  his 
greatest  triumph  toward  Italy's  liberation.  Cavour  wanted  to 
persuade  Napoleon  to  war  on  Austria,  which  possessed  almost 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  except  Sardinia,  and  was  also 
strong  in  tibie  remainder  of  the  peninsula.  There  was  no  hope 
that  the  King  of  Sardinia  could  cope  with  such  a  formidable  foe, 
nor  was  there  any  prospect  of  uniting  the  other  monarchs  of  Italy 
against  Austria.  Military  assistance  must  theref<Hre  be  looked 
for  from  France;  England  and  Prussia  were  only  expected  to 
furnish  moral  support,  which  they  both  did  in  ample  measure. 
Napoleon  III,  like  others  of  his  name,  had  deep  Italian  sym- 
pathies, and  it  appears  that  he  had  promised  Italian  patriots 
that  if  he. succeeded  in  gaining  his  aspirations  he  would  help 
Italy  secure  national  unity.  The  great  war  witihi  Russia  from 
1864-56  delayed  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  and  he  was 
threatened  with  death  by  the  patriots  unless  he  redeemed  it. 
Orsini's  attempt  to  destroy  the  emperor  by  bombs  on  the  night 
of  January  14,  1858,  and  in  which  140  persons  were  killed  and 
wounded,  was  the  response  of  tiie  Italian  patriots  to  what  they 
considered  the  emperor's  treachery.  Orsini  having  extracted  from 
Napoleon  a  promise  that  a  French  army  would  invade  Italy  and 
wage  war  with  Austria,  calmly  and  resignedly  wait  to  his  death 
on  the  scaffold.  Napoleon  was  not  personally  in  favor  of  the 
union  of  the  whole  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  for  it  might  militate 
against  tiie  power  of  France.  New  and  powerful  nati<»is  might 
arise  through  similar  unions,  which  would  weaken  the  prestige 
and  position  of  the  Frendhi  nation.  Napoleon  believed  that  the 
safest  plan  was  not  to  make  of  Italy  one  kingdom  ruled  by  the 
House  of  Savoy,  but  four  kingdoms  under  French  prote^^on. 
The  subtle  statesman  Cavour  readily  acquiesced  in  these  plans. 
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for  he  knew  that  if  Austria's  power  were  destroyed  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  with  the  moral  support  of  England  and  France,  the 
Italians  could  not  be  hindered  from  establishing  a  united 
monarchy.  Napoleon,  declaring  war  on  Austria,  defeated  them 
in  the  campaign  of  1859,  the  two  most  important  engagements  of 
which  were  Magenta  and  Solferino.  Then  alarmed  by  the 
national  enthusiasm  aroused  throughout  Italy,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  campaign  as  the  Italians  desired,  he  hurriedly  made 
peace  with  Austria  at  Villa  Franca.  By  the  terms  of  this  peace 
the  Austrians  still  held  considerable  Venetian  territory,  while  the 
rest  of  Lombardy  was  ceded  by  Napoleon  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

Bitter  was  the  disappointment  of  the  Italians  and  deep  their 
hatred  against  Napoleon.  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  and  other  patriots 
now  called  on  the  people  to  rise  and  drive  out  the  Austrian  foe. 
Cavour,  broken  down  by  overwork  and  the  strain  engendered  by 
the  prolonged  diplomatic  negotiations,  died  in  June,  1861,  when 
it  seemed  certain  that  Italian  unity  could  not  be  long  postponed. 
Garibaldi  and  his  valorous  fighters  had  by  their  activities  in 
Sicily  and  Naples  involved  the  people  of  southern  Italy  to  such  a 
degree  that  one  after  another  the  different  parts  of  Italy  de- 
clared for  Victor  Emmanuel  as  King  of  Italy,  though  up  to  that 
time  he  had  been  simply  King  of  Lombardy.  Although  beaten 
on  land  and  water  by  the  Austrians,  Victor  Enmianuel  proved 
his  claim  to  Venetian  territory  still  in  Austrian  hands,  and  in 
August,  1866,  the  whole  of  Italy,  excepting  Rome,  came  under 
his  rule  as  the  King  of  Italy.  Some  weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Franco-German  War  the  Italians  entered  Rome,  and  from 
that  day  Italy  has  been  a  united  monarchy. 

Until  quite  recent  times  Italy  has  not  shown  any  desire  to  gain 
new  territory.  It  is  certain  that  she  would  have  liked  to  occupy 
Tunis,  having  sent  many  settlers  there,  if  France  had  not  fore- 
stalled her  in  1881  and  entered  into  possession.  This  move  on 
the  part  of  a  neighbor  state  was  bitterly  resented  by  Italy,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  She  was  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  but  her  statesmen  delayed 
until  it  was  too  late.  In  1884  she  sent  an  expedition  to  occupy 
Dogali  and  Massowa,  adjoining  Abyssinia,  but  after  some  sue- 
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cesses  her  forces  were  defeated  with  considerable  losses,  and 
were  forced  to  retire.  The  good  will  of  the  Emperor  of  Abys- 
sinia having  been  purchased,  a  second  expedition  had  better 
success,  and  peace  was  declared  in  1889.  Ten  years  passed 
before  the  Italians  obtained  a  secure  hold  in  Africa  at  Eritrea. 
In  1912  her  successful  war  with  TripoU  gave  her  a  needed 
frontage  on  the  Mediterranean.  Italy  has  never  ceased  to  hope 
that  she  may  win  back  her  lost  lands  en  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  that  wedge-shaped  territory  jutting  into  Austria,  the 
Italia  Irredenta.  It  includes  tiie  impwtant  port  of  Valona,  which 
being  situated  exactly  opposite  to  Itaiy,  is  a  key  to  tiae  entire 
Adriatic  Sea. 


CHAPTER    XXIT 


SUSSIA 

RUSSIA*  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  who  have  not  studied 
'  conditi<ms  in  the  vast  empure  that  numbers  the  laavBst  white 
population  ctf  mxy  state  on  eartii,  is  synonymous  wit^  barbarism 
and  tyranny.  And  yet  more  than  86  per  eent  of  the  peoi^e  are 
tillers  of  the  soil,  the  most  simple-hearted  and  reficious  agri- 
cultural workers  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  worid.  Russia 
presents  the  strange  spectade  of  a  medieval  state  existinsr  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  most  rdigious  nation  in  tike  worM,  die 
has  no  papacy,  and  while  she  appears  to  be  mnted  adftd  eentral- 
ized,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  hw  loose  in^dent  political 
structure  with  an  efficient  state  organization  hke  Geimaoty's  to 
see  how  far  bdiind  the  age  this  great,  unwieldy  coimtay  2S«  whidi 
includes  8,250,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

'Tou  cannot  indict  a  whole  nation^"  said  Edmund  Burke,  and 
the  injustices  and  cruelties  that  have  stained  the  pages  of  Rus^ 
sian  history  in  the  past  and  in  recent  times  must  not  be  blamed 
upon  the  Russian  people  at  large.  Those  who  know  them  and 
best  authorized  to  speak  are  satisfied  that  the  heart  of  ihe  nation 
is  sound.    But  before  the  empire  can  achieve  its  destiny,  the 
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masses  of  untutored  children  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  her 
population  must  be  educated  and  inspired  with  an  interest  in  the 
government  which  they  are  far  from  feeling  to-day,  unless  it  is 
shown  in  a  blind  devotion  to  '^e  little  fa&er/' 

When  we  turn  to  study  Russia's  stormy  and  picturesque  his- 
tory, we  find  the  struggle  for  national  unity  was  marked  by  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  which  did  not  obtain  elsewhere  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  With  Asia  at  her  door,  from  whence 
enemy  hordes  from  time  to  time  overran  ihe  country,  Russia  was 
nothing  more  for  centuries  than  a  conglomeration  of  republican 
towns  fighting  each  other,  and  fighting,  still  more,  invaders  from 
the  East.  For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Tartars  dominated 
Russia,  and  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  did  all  danger  from 
them  disappear.  A  hundred  years  pass  and  the  Poles  overrun 
the  country,  and  disorder,  desolation,  and  social  anarchy  mark 
their  invasion.  But  the  spirit  of  Russia  is  not  dead,  a  national 
army  is  formed,  led  by  the  descendants  of  the  fighting  princes, 
and  the  land  is  again  cleared  of  its  enemies.  Not  until  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great  did  Russia  prove  her  right  to  a  place  among 
the  European  nations.  At  Poltava,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1709,  the 
national  struggle  for  existence  was  decided  when  Peter  fought 
the  Swedes  under  Charles  XII,  and  what  was  considered  the 
best  army  in  Europe  at  that  time.  Peter  the  Great's  peroration 
to  his  soldiers  on  this  occasion  is  worth  quoting,  for  it  voices  the 
national  spirit  that  animated  the  Russian  people,  and  which 
centuries  of  invasions  and  the  domination  of  barbarians  and 
other  tyrants  could  not  crush  out. 

''The  m(»nent  has  come,  the  fate  of  your  country  is  about  to  be 
decided.  You  must  not  think  that  you  are  fighting  for  Peter 
now.  No,  you  are  fighting  for  the  empire  that  has  been  intrusted 
to  Peter,  for  your  country,  for  your  orthodox  faith,  and  for 
your  Church  of  God.  As  for  Peter,  be  assured  that  he  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life,  if  only  Russia  may  live  glorious  and 
prosper." 

The  battle  with  the  Swedes  at  Poltava  marked  a  turning  point 
in  Russian  history.  Only  once  again  until  the  present  day  was 
holy  Russia  invaded,  when  Napoleon  entered  upon  that  mistaken 
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campaign,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  cauaes  that  led  to  hk 
downfall. 

The  Russians  are  not  bom  fighters  like  tlie  Gurkhas,  but  when 
tiieir  beloved  land  is  invaded  they  are  ready  to  fight  for  hom^ 
religion,  and  country  with  stubborn  valor.  Th^  do  not  love 
fighting  for  fighting's  sake,  and  are  a  little  slow  in  getting 
aroused  until  the  moment  of  action.  In  a  war  that  involves  in 
any  way  the  safety  or  the  existence  of  the  Russian  Empire  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  generally  united,  for  they  love  their 
land  with  a  blind  and  often  unreasoning  devoti<m.  In  wars 
prosecuted  by  the  Russian  Government  outside  the  country  the 
masses  of  ihe  people  take  no  interest,  and  at  such  times  will  often 
openly  manifest  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  ruling  powws. 

Peter  the  Great,  who  was  more  than  any  other  man  the  creator 
of  modem  Russia,  substituted  a  nobility  of  service  for  that  of 
rank.  He  saw  that  to  hold  this  great  inchoate  mass  together 
would  require  a  huge  administrative  machine,  and  that  it  must 
be  framed  on  democratic  principles. 

''He  had  it  proclaimed  to  the  whole  gentry,  that  any  gentleman, 
in  any  circumstances  whatsoever  and  to  whatever  family  he  be- 
longed, should  salute  and  yield  place  to  any  cflBoer.  The  gentle- 
man served  as  a  private  soldier  and  became  an  office,  but  a 
private  soldier  who  did  not  belong  to  the  nobility,  and  ¥^o  had 
attained  to  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer  became,  ipao  facto, 
a  member  of  the  hereditary  nobilily.  In  the  civil  service  he 
introduced  the  same  democratic  syston.  .  .  .  Thare  was  no 
social  difference,  however  wide,  which  could  not  be  leveled  by 
means  of  state  service.^' 

The  system  established  by  Peter  the  Great  exists  to-day,  and 
explains  why  Russia  is  socially  more  democratic  than  any  other 
modem  country.  There  are  social  levels  in  Russia  to  be  sure, 
and  th^y  are  broadly  marked,  so  that  there  is  no  competition  be- 
tween them,  but  all  that  we  associate  with  the  word  aristoe- 
cracy  either  does  not  exist  or  is  of  slight  importance  in  Russian 
society. 

Russia  is  the  most  Christian  country  in  the  world,  but  th6 
church  has  httle  power  or  prestige.    Religion  is  the  power,  not 
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ecclesiastical  institutions.  Religion  is  a  part  of  patriotism,  and 
unless  a  man  is  orthodox  he  is  not  considered  a  Russian. 

The  revolutionary  movement  which  has  contributed  some 
lurid  pages  to  the  history  of  Russia  is  too  large  a  subject  to  more 
than  mention  here.  The  outbreak  of  1905,  which  was  ruthlessly 
suppressed,  had  for  its  primary  purpose  the  setting  up  of  some 
form  of  representative  government  which  would  control  the 
bureaucratic  machine,  which  had  become  intensely  conservative, 
corrupt,  and  even  inhuman.  The  struggle  was  never  one  that 
divided  the  nation  into  two  hostile  camps.  Public  opinion 
swayed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  it  was  affected  by  some 
revolutionary  outrage  or  flagrant  act  on  the  part  of  the 
bureaucracy.  Only  a  narrow  section  of  Russian  society  was 
involved.  Above  the  145,000,000  of  uneducated  peasantry  are 
the  intelligentsia,  a  few  millions  of  educated  Russians,  who  try 
to  control  their  destiny.  From  this  class  the  revolutionary 
movement  and  the  bureaucracy  chiefly  draw  their  recruits.  The 
struggle  has  been  aptly  termed  by  a  historian  'i;he  Red  Flag 
versus  Red  Tape." 

Following  the  disastrous  Russo-Japanese  War,  which  revealed 
gross  incompetency  and  corruption  in  the  Government,  the  revo- 
lutionaries saw  their  opportunity.  A  series  of  agrarian,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  outrages  followed,  culminating  in  1905  with  a 
universal  strike,  which  forced  the  czar  to  issue  the  manifesto 
granting  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  a  repre^ 
sentative  assembly.  Yet  the  success  of  the  reformers  was  only 
partial,  due  to  the  revolutionaries  themselves,  who  sought  to 
overthrow  the  religious  and  moral  ideals  of  the  nation,  instead 
of  continuing  their  attacks  on  the  Government  machine.  The 
fresh  outbreaks  of  outrages  on  both  sides  which  marked  the 
year  1906  are  too  recent  to  need  recalling  here.  Stolypin,  called 
to  helm  of  state,  backed  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  stamped 
out  the  revolution,  and  Russia  returned  to  her  normal  condition. 

The  revolution  of  1906  was  the  attempt  made  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  theorists  to  force  their  ideas  of  Western  civilization  on 
Russia ;  would-be  leaders  who  did  not  understand  the  problems 
of  the  peasant,  and  could  never  convert  him.     No  doubt  the 
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irreligious  character  of  modst  of  the  revolutionists  is  what 
principally  caused  the  peasants'  hatred  of  tibeir  metiiods.  An 
attack  on  what  ihey  hold  sacred  will  rouse  to  fury  a  people  who 
are  naturally  humane  and  tender-hearted.  And  as  ''Holy 
Russia"  is  sacred  to  them,  th^  will  fight  l»-aydy  to  defend  her 
soil  to  the  last  man.  Liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,  the  tliree 
democratic  ideals  proclaimed  l^  France  in  1789  may  yet  be 
realized  in  Russia.  Equality  and  fraternity  are  now  distinctive 
features  of  her  social  organization,  and  she  has  lacked  political 
liberty  because  only  a  minority  of  the  people  have  taken  any 
interest  in  politics.  In  1905  she  discovered  the  use  of  political 
action,  gained  a  representative  assmbly,  and  solved  the  problem 
of  the  agrarian  troubles.  The  world  war,  it  is  said  by  impartial 
students  of  Russian  life,  has  been  the  meftns  of  drawing  the 
people  more  closely  together  tiian  ever  belbse  in  the  nation's 
history. 

The  mistakes  made  by  even  intelligent  historians  is  to  judge 
Russia  by  western  standards.  The  road  may  be  long  and  hard, 
but  Russia  will  not  fulfill  her  destiny  by  having  western  notions 
imposed  upon  her.  Rowria  needs  representative  instftutions  for 
the  political  education  of  her  people,  and  as  a  check  upon 
bureaucratic  incompetency  and  tjrranny.  Hie  vident  anti- 
Semitic  explosions  which  have  disgraced  the  pages  of  modem 
Russian  history,  it  should  be  remembered,  an  not  liie  w<Nic  of  the 
real  Russian  people,  but  of  ihe  scum  of  the  poiralation  of  towns 
and  cities  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 
A  revision  of  the  laws  concerning  liie  Jews  is  uigenHy  needed. 
The  Crimean  War  led  to  the  emancipation  of  tiie  serfs,  tibie 
Japanese  War  to  tiie  eflftabKidfrnient  of  the  Diuna»  and  the  Great 
War  has  led  to  an  offer  of  autonomy  to  Potaind,  to  be  followed,  it 
is  said,  by  other  political  rsfdrms  of  equal  moment 
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CHAPTER    XXV 

THE     BALKAN     STATBS 

FOR  two  thousand  years  the  Balkan  States  have  been  the 
'Towder  Box''  of  Europe,  and  tiieir  history  teems  with  ''bat- 
tle, murder,  and  sudden  death*"  The  Romans  and  after  them 
the  Turks,  and  for  a  time  the  Venetians  swept  all  before  them 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Until  recent  times  these 
states  were  quite  properly  designated  as  ''Wild  Europe,''  but 
their  indomitable  spirit  must  conmiand  admiration,  for  in  spite 
of  being  ground  under  the  heel  of  the  conquering  Turk  for 
five  hundred  years,  th^  have  maintained  a  constant  struggle 
to  attain  independence  and  national  unily.  A  simple-minded 
primitive  people,  their  cmrtmns  are  curious,  and  their  methods 
still  savor  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Backward,  and  unsophisticated 
in  many  respects  compared  with  the  more  civilized  nations  of 
Europe,  they  are  for  the  most  part  bom  warriors.  Advanced 
nations  may  have  somdiiing  to  teach  them  in  the  way  of  strategy 
and  military  tactics,  but  there  are  no  more  valorous  fighters  in 
the  world. 
The  Serbs  were  the  first  to  revolt  and  won  their  freedom, 
less  help  than  the  Greeks,  Rumanians,  and  Bulgarians, 
has  been  called  the  self-made  man  of  the  States,  being 
built  from  the  ground  up,  and  having  no  aristocracy,  and  hardly 
a  middle  class.  The  rivalry  of  the  three  native  dynasties  Eara- 
georgevitch,  Obrenovitch,  and  the  Petrovitch,  led  to  the  murders 
of  the  hennc  Black  George  in  1871,  by  order  of  his  rival  Milosh 
Obrenovitch ;  of  Prince  Michael  by  the  adherents  of  George's  son, 
and  finally  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  in  June,  1908. 

The  history  of  Serbia,  like  that  of  the  sister  kingdom  of 
Montenegro,  is  that  of  one  continuous  strugs^  to  resist  Turkish 
aggression.  Jn  1801  a  wave  of  terror  spread  over  the  province, 
whidi  became  the  scene  of  unexampled  cruelty  and  vandalism. 
It  seoned  to  have  beoi  the  purpose  of  the  Tux^  to  destroy  eveiy 
male  in  the  land  who  was  over  sev^i  years  old.    "But  som^ 
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thing  in  the  Serbs  which  had  hitherto  lain  dormant,  a  spirit  of 
manhood  which  had  not  been  manifested  before,  arose  under 
the  whip  of  gigantic  thraldom;  seemingly  the  crushed  and  op- 
pressed drew  breath,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  kindled 
in  their  hearts,  and  the  embers  burst  out  in  a  new  flame  of 
patriotism." 

George  Petrovitch  or  Kara  George,  a  poor  peasant,  was  the  man 
for  the  hour.  A  sullen  personage,  of  fiery  t^nperament  and  resist- 
less energy,  he  rallied  his  countrymen,  and  issued  proclamations 
which  called  on  all  Serbia  to  rise  and  repel  the  Ottoman  foe.  As 
a  result  the  Turks  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  for  nine 
years  Kara  Greorge  ruled  Serbia  and  kept  at  bay  the  forces  of 
the  sultan. 

The  intense  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Russia  for  the  hegemony 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has  at  times  overshadowed,  hastened, 
and  at  times  impeded  the  slow  advance  toward  national  unity 
made  by  the  Serbs,  and  other  southern  Slavs.  The  influence  of 
the  two  powers  alternated  at  Belgrade  until  1875.  In  that  year 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  rose  against  Turkish  rule,  and  public 
opinion  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro  took  sides  with  them.  Risk- 
ing their  all  upon  the  issue,  the  two  little  principalities  fought 
the  Turks  and  might  indeed  have  won,  if  Austria-Hungary,  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  had  not  interfered  and  occupied  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  The  inhabitants  made  a  stout  resistance,  but 
their  cause  was  hopeless  under  the  circumstances.  Austria  had 
now  reached  the  first  stage  of  her  advance  towards  SaloniM. 
Serbia  was  compensated  with  accession  of  territory,  and  Mon- 
tenegro received  a  scrap  of  seacoast. 

King  Milan^s  rule  of  Serbia  was  disastrous.  A  man  of  great 
ability,  but  corrupt  and  vicious,  he  worked  secretly  in  the  in- 
terests of  Austria.  In  1885  he  plunged  Serbia  into  a  war  with 
Bulgaria  which 'was  badly  managed  and  which  might  have  resulted 
in  the  crushing  defeat  of  his  country  if  Vienna  had  not  inter- 
fered and  robbed  the  Bulgarians  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  Austria  to  place  Serbia  in  her  debt,  and  not, 
it  would  appear,  through  any  disinterested  motives.  Milan's 
son  and  successor  Alexander  was  an  even  more  impossible 
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monarch  than  his  father,  and  met  with  his  wife,  as  we  have 
noted,  a  terrible  fate  at  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  Serbian  officers. 
The  Obrenovitch  djmasty  having  come  to  an  end,  its  rival,  the 
Karageorgevitch  dynasty,  represented  by  King  Peter,  returned 
to  power,  and  Serbia  for  the  first  time  enjoyed  real  constitutional 
government. 

The  short  period  between  1908  and  1912  worked  a  great  trans- 
formation in  the  administration  of  Serbia,  and  especially 
notable  were  the  reforms  in  the  army.  The  Balkan  wars 
revealed  to  the  outside  world  that  Serbia  was  a  military  power 
to  be  reckoned  with.  The  high  efficiency  of  her  artillery,  the  dash 
and  courage  of  her  troops  and  the  skill  displayed  by  Serbian 
officers  showed  that  as  far  as  numbers  went  Serbia's  army  was 
deserving  of  the  respect  of  Europe.  Her  occupation  of  Albania 
after  her  victories  over  the  Turks  was  to  secure  an  outlet  to 
the  sea,  the  only  one  possible  while  Austria  holds  Dalmatia.  In 
order  to  block  Serbia's  expansion  to  the  Adriatic,  Austria-Hun- 
gary created  the  Albanian  state,  and  there  was  no  alternative, 
for  the  little  nation  but  to  seek  an  outlet  down  tiie  valley  of 
the  Vardar  toward  the  ^gean  Sea,  in  doing  which  she  ran 
counter  to  Bulgaria's  aspirations  in  Macedonia.  It  is  evident 
that  dissensions  between  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  were  actively 
fomented  by  Austria-Hungary,  the  break-up  of  the  Balkan 
League  being  the  first  condition  of  that  power's  advance  on 
Saloniki,  which  advocates  of  progress  at  Vienna  and  Budapest 
have  long  desired. 

It  is  the  dream  of  the  Serbs  to  establish  a  Serb  Eimpire,  to 
unite  in  one  nation  all  that  branch  of  the  Slavs  known  as  Serbs. 
King  Peter  ruled  over  only  about  four  of  the  ten  million  Serbs, 
most  of  the  remainder  being  a  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
This  dream  of  national  unity  which  has  grown  and  flourished 
under  King  Peter's  rule,  was  rudely  shaken  by  Austria's  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  creation  of  the 
Albanian  state  to  head  off  Serbia's  way  to  the  sea.  But  the 
Serbs,  driven  from  their  country,  decimated  and  dispersed,  but 
unbroken  in  spirit,  have  not  ceased  to  dream  of  the  unification 
of  their  people  under  one  flag. 
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''The  sentknent  for  unkm/'  writes  one  of  her  leadiBg  men* 
''and  the  detennmatian  to  brins  all  Serhiaa  refioiiB  into  a  great 
state  orsaniam  that  shall  be  natioiial  in  its  exsreBBiaa,  in  its 
genius,  aaMl  im  its  aims,  ^ibedyiag  the  will  and  ideals  oi  the  race, 
are  eommen  to-day  in  all  Serbs.  It  is  the  bdief  of  the  Serbians 
that  neither  tiie  Hapsburgs  (Austria-Hungary)  nor  any  other 
European  power  will  in  the  long  run  be  able  to  i»?eveiit  Serbian 
unification.'' 

Rumania  occupies  a  favored  position  aaaaoBg*  the  Balkan  States, 
m&d  because  of  her  comparative  isolaticm  from  the  main  body 
of  tiie  peninflHla  and  outside  of  the  war  zone  she  has  been  able 
to  maintain  a  certain  independent  attitude  whan  the  otibier  states 
were  the  scene  of  armed  conflietSb 

The  present  Kingdom  of  Rum^iia  was  formed  of  the  united 
prmeipalities  of  Moldavia  and  Walladiia  and  was  ruled  in  turn 
by  Greek  prinees  appomted  by  the  Porte^  or  occupied  by  the 
Buarians  and  Anstrians. 

With  the  Gre^  rising  in  1821-2  a  new  spirit  was  awakened 
in  the  eeuflitKy^  and  a  more  ardent  struggte  was  begun  by  the 
nationatiflts  to  secure  independence.  In  the  year  of  the  great 
European  convulsion  of  1848  sunultaneous  risings  took  place  in 
tibie  principalities.  That  in  Moldavia  was  crushed  by  the  Bus* 
sians,  who  invaded  the  territory^  but  in  Wallachia  the  patriots 
went  so  far  as  to  establish  a  provisional  government.  Great 
assemblies  of  the  people  gathered  at  Bucharest ;  oaths  were  taken, 
and  prodamaticms  sown  broadcast^  all  of  which  came  to  nothing 
when  BusMa  and  Turkey  entered  into  a  convention  which  de- 
prived the  principalities  of  their  Sectoral  rights.  The  leaders  in 
these  fevohitionary  risings  had  fled  to  Paris,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  ke^  up  the  agitation,  and  tried  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  otbtf  nations  in  the  cause  dt  Bumanian  independence.  Noth- 
ing rewarded  thdbr  hopes  until  the  termination  of  the  Crimean 
campaign^  and  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded,  it  was 
found  to  eontsjoi  certain  stipulations  of  great  importance  to  Mol- 
do-WaHachia.  The  ne»tralization  of  the  Danube  was  placed 
under  a  European  commission,  a  portion  of  Bessarabia  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Danube  was  ceded  by  Bussia  to  Turkey,  and 
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fhe  Danubian  principalities  were  reorganized  on  a  basis  of 
autonomy  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  The  patriot  exiles 
in  France  now  returned  home  to  continue  their  agitation  for 
national  unity.  Among  the  leaders  in  this  movement,  after- 
ward to  win  various  degrees  of  fame  in  the  history  of  modem 
Rumania,  were  John  Bratiano,  C.  A.  Rosetti,  the  family  of 
Ghika,  Demetrius  Stordza,  John  Cantacuzene,  and  Galesco, 
and  others  of  military  prominence.  After  constant  effort  the  na- 
tionalists succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  conference  of  the  powers, 
at  Paris  in  1858,  when  it  was  agreed  that  each  principality 
should  have  a  prince  or  hospodar,  gave  to  each  an  elective  parlia- 
ment, and  admitted  of  partial  fusion  under  a  Central  Conmiis- 
sion  for  the  ^'United  Principalities.^^  This  did  not  at  all  please 
the  taste  of  a  young  nation  struggling  for  unity  and  independ- 
ence. Moldavia  and  Wallachia  immediately  supplemented  the 
decisions  of  the  great  powers  by  selecting  the  same  ruler,  Cap- 
tain John  Couza,  who  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Porte 
mounted  the  tlirone  as  Alexander  John  I,  Prince  of  Rumania. 
Prince  Couza  ^oyed  for  some  years  the  cordial  support  of  all 
parties  in  the  state,  but  falling  into  evil  ways,  his  avarice,  gross 
immorality  and  misgovemment  so  enraged  the  people  of 
Rumania  that  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1866. 

After  the  fall  of  Couza,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  King  of  Belgium  was  elected  his  successor,  but 
declined  the  honor,  perhaps  owing  to  the  threatening  attitude 
of  the  Porte.  The  reigning  sovereign  Prince  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zoUem  accepted  the  nomination  as  the  nation's  choice,  and  was 
proclaimed  Prince  of  Rumania  in  1866.  The  sultan  again  pro- 
tested, but  on  this  occasion  the  Rumanians  were  prepared  to 
resist  Turkey  by  force  if  necessary,  and  the  Sublime  Porte  not 
finding  any  European  nation  willing  to  take  his  side,  was  com- 
pelled to  grudgingly  give  assent  to  the  nomination.  It  was  not 
an  easy  task  that  awaited  the  young  monarch.  For  sixteen 
centuries  the  people  had  been  downtrodden  vassals,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  them  at  once  to  assiune  the  responsibilities  of  eman- 
cipation. There  was  constant  friction  between  the  prince  and 
ministry   and   the   s^nirepublican   legislature,   but   soon   the 
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good  sense  of  the  prince  and  the  patriotism  of  his  advisers 
dianged  this  chaotic  condition  in  the  Government,  and  Rumania 
entered  upon  an  era  of  peace  that  has  never  since  been  seriously 
disturbed. 

Among  the  Balkan  States  military  power  has  been  the  first 
consideration  after  national  unily  was  secured,  and  Rumania 
owes  to  Prince  Charles  the  organization  of  a  national  army  on 
the  German  model,  which  has  made  his  troops  the  model  of  the 
Balkans.  When  Prince  Couza  ruled,  the  whole  army  was  at  first 
8,400  men,  but  he  subsequently  increased  it  to  25,000  strong, 
and  it  was  officered  <m  the  French  system.  Under  Prince 
Charles  the  army  was  limited  to  30,000  men  of  all  ranks,  and 
German  officers  replaced  the  French,  while  young  Rumanians 
were  sent  to  Germany  to  study  military  tactics.  In  1874 
Rumania  had  a  standing  army  of  62,286  men.  As  an  ally  of 
Russia  in  the  Russo-Turkiah  war,  the  prince  had  at  his  disposal 
28,000  men  fully  equipped,  and  there  were  about  100,000  militia 
ready  for  mobilization  at  the  shortest  notice.  A  series  of  crush- 
ing defeats  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  caused  Russia  to  look 
hopefully  toward  her  small  ally  to  the  north  of  the  Danube. 
Prince  Charles,  entered  the  field  with  his  brave  army  of  Ru- 
manians, and  his  soldiers  were  true  to  past  traditions  of  their 
valorous  race,  for  they  succeeded  in  turning  tiie  tide  of  Turkish 
vict(N7  and  in  saving  the  honor  of  Russia.  The  coolness  of  the 
Rumanian  soldiers  under  fire  was  remarked  by  military 
observers  of  ihe  time,  while  the  efficiency  of  their  artillery  was 
the  subject  of  frequent  eulogy  in  the  same  quarters.  The  Rus- 
sians so  far  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  Rumanian  warriors, 
that  Prince  Charles  was  invited  to  take  the  command  in  chief 
of  liie  whole  Rnsso-Rumanian  army  before  Plevna.  Of  the 
dashing  bravery  displayed  by  the  Rumanian  soldiers  in  this 
notable  conflict  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak,  but  it  established 
the  fighting  capabilities  of  the  Rumanian  army,  and  their 
reputation  has  endured  among  the  nations  of  Europe  to  this  day. 

On  May  23,  1881,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  great  powers, 
Rumania  wascreatedakingdom,  the  sovereign's  crown  being  made 
out  of  the  guns  whichiie  had  captured  fighting  for  their  liberties. 
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Since  the  present  regime  began  in  1875  the  policy  of  the  pariy  in 
power  has  followed  one  course,  to  liberate  the  country  from 
the  last  vestige  of  foreign  despotism,. and  establish  it  as  a  stable 
European  kingdom.  The  king  is  naturally  German  in  his 
sympathies,  but  Rumanians  of  Transylvania,  a  part  of  Hun- 
gary, stand  in  the  way  of  his  being  in  complete  accord  with  the 
ambitions  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Since  the  recent  Balkan  wars, 
Rumania's  relations  with  her  strongly  pro-German  neighbor 
Bulgaria  have  been  severely  tested.  Rumania  entered  the  war 
of  1913  when  Bulgaria  was  in  a  precarious  position  of  exhaus- 
tion, gaining  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  the  district  of  Dobrudja, 
which  includes  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  an 
important  frontage  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  the  district  of 
Silistria. 

Bulgaria  occupies  a  difficult  position  among  the  Balkan  States, 
having  hostile  neighbors  on  two  sides,  Greece  on  the  south,  and 
Serbia  on  the  east,  who,  often  at  odds,  menace  her  frontiers 
and  threaten  to  carry  war  into  her  territories.  Bulgaria  has 
steadily  grown  in  influence  and  power,  and  probably  attained 
her  highest  position  among  the  Balkan  States  during  tiie  war 
of  1913,  when  she  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Balkan 
League  against  Turkey.  During  the  first  war  her  armies, 
trained  by  German  officers,  won  much  glory,  but,  becoming 
unduly  puffed  up  with  pride,  she  quarreled  over  the  spoils  at  the 
end,  and  in  the  second  war  lost  much  coast  territory.  Since  the 
peace  a  permanent  division  was  made  by  the  Balkan  States 
against  their  greedy  neighbor. 

Bulgaria  is  the  youngest  of  the  Balkan  States  to  secure  a 
partial  independent  existence.  Freedom  as  a  state  was  con- 
ferred upon  her  only  in  1877,  after  a  long  and  painful  history 
as  a  downtrodden  Turkish  province.  As  far  back  as  the  seventh 
century  we  hear  of  the  Bulgari,  "A  horde  of  Asiatics  of  Turkish 
strain"  who  founded  the  Bulgarian  Empire.  After  being  ruled 
by  Byzantines  and  Greeks,  Bulgaria  in  1389  was  conquered  by 
the  Turks,  who  for  five  hundred  years  pillaged  the  country,  and 
tyrannized  over  the  inhabitants.  While  Ottoman  domination 
ruthlessly  suppressed  every  attempt  to  secure  political  unity,  and 
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the  people  were  deprived  of  every  liberty  of  thought  and  action, 
there  was  no  effort  made  during  those  ages  to  force  the  Bulgars 
io  adopt  Turkish  customs,  or  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

While  Bulgaria  was  being  ground  under  the  heel  of  the  Turk, 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  did  not  display  the  slightest  interest 
in  her  woes,  or  proffer  any  help  to  secure  her  national  independ- 
ence. The  liberation  of  Rumania  from  Ottoman  rule,  which 
resulted  from  the  Crimean  War  of  1854-66,  brought  no  freedom 
to  downtrodden  Bulgaria.  Rather  her  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  became  more  terrible  than  ever  before.  Gladstone's 
fiery  denunciations  of  Turkish  atrocities  have  not  been  forgotten 
to  this  day.  His  demand  that  Bulgaria  must  be  emancipated 
was  not  unheeded.  Bulgaria  became  a  principalily  under  Alex- 
ander, but  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  by  Russia  after  a  success- 
ful war  in  which  Servia  had  been  the  aggressor.  Russian  agents, 
it  is  related,  bribed  a  number  of  Bulgarian  officers  to  become 
traitors  to  their  sovereign.  On  the  night  of  August  21, 1886,  cadets 
of  the  military  college  of  Sofia,  and  parts  of  two  regiments, 
primed  with  liquor  for  the  occasion,  invaded  the  palace  and 
forced  Alexander  on  threats  of  immediate  death  to  sign  his 
abdication.  He  was  then  carried  off  in  his  own  private  yacht 
and  delivered  a  prisoner  to  the  Russian  authorities  at  Reni.  This 
high-handed  proceeding  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  great  European 
Powers,  who  demanded  his  liberation.  On  September  3,  1886, 
Alexander  reentered  Sofia  in  triumph,  and  was  received  with 
joy  by  his  distracted  people.  The  Russian  agents,  who  had  been 
prime  movers  in  his  forced  abdication  and  kidnaping,  were  tried 
and  convicted  by  a  court-martial,  but  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Austria  procured  their  release,  and  there  for  the  time  the  matter 
ended. 

When  Alexander  finally  abdicated,  the  Bulgarian  Parliament 
unanimously  elected  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  In  1908, 
taking  advantage  of  the  revolution  of  the  "Young  Turk"  party 
in  Constantinople,  Ferdinand  had  himself  crowned  czar  of  tiie 
Bulgars,  at  Timovo,  the  old  capital,  and  proclaimed  that  hence- 
forth the  tribute  exacted  annually  by  the  sultan  would  no  longer 
be  paid. 

T— Gt  War  1 
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Montenegro,  liie  smallest  of  the  free  states  of  the  Balkans,  was 
settled  by  a  brave  band  of  Serbian  refugees,  who  fled  there  after 
the  Turkish  victory  over  the  Serbians  at  that  bable  of  Eossovo 
in  1389.  For  five  hundred  years  the  Montenegrins  withstood 
the  Ottoman  power  which  sought  in  vain  to  crudi  the  little  state. 
In  all  these  centuries  of  almost  continuous  war,  the  Turk  was 
never  able  to  gain  a  permanent  f  oolfaold  in  Montenegro,  and  she 
remained  unconquered  until  the  present  world  war.  The 
struggle  for  independence  waged  by  this  handful  of  mountaineers 
against  Turkish  aggression  is  one  calculated  to  stir  the  blood. 
The  people  of  no  state  in  Europe  have  displayed  such  an  unf  alt»- 
ing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  rocky  and  mountainaus 
nature  of  the  country  enabled  the  Montenegrins  to  remst  armies 
of  from  40,000  to  200,000  men  which  Turkey  s»t  against 
them.  In  1640  their  amqr  of  8,000  men  defeated  a  Turk- 
ish army  numbering  at  least  00,000.  A  more  crushing  defeat 
of  the  Ottoman  forces  came  in  1796  at  Kroussa,  when  30,000 
Turks  were  slain,  and  when  the  Montenegrin  leader  killed  with 
his  own  hand  the  Turkish  General  Kara  Mahamoud,  and  spitted 
his  head  upon  his  sword.  These  were  the  days  when  tiie  leader 
of  tiie  nation  was  a  warrior-priest,  called  a  **Vladika,"  or  Prince- 
Bishop,  who  combined  both  spiritual  and  tesaporal  power.  These 
leaders  were  celibates,  and  the  office  passed  from  uncle  to 
nephew,  until  1862,  when  Montenegro  became  a  principalily. 

From  that  time  Montenegro  was  ruled  by  hereditary  princes, 
with  autocratic  power.  King  Nikola,  the  present  ruler,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  Prince  of  Montenegro  in  1860,  after  the 
assassination  of  his  uncle  Danilo  II,  who  had  won  the  hatred  of 
the  people.  In  1861-62  Prince  Nikola,  as  he  was  Hi^i,  fought 
the  invading  Turks  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Once  again  in  1877-78  a  Turkish  army,  said  to  have  numbered 
90,000  men,  was  driven  out  of  the  little  principality  with  a  loss 
of  some  12,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  1878  Montenegro  in- 
creased its  territory  and  became  a  recognized  European  state. 
In  1910  it  became  a  kingdom  like  its  neighbors,  and  three  years 
later,  after  the  two  Balkan  wars,  obtained  certain  accessions 
of  territory.    It  is  not  unusual  for  statesmen  of  some  of  the 
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great  powers  of  Europe  to  refer  cont^nptuously  to  the  little 
Kingdom  of  Montenegro,  but  a  people  who  have  fought  for  free- 
dom through  the  ages  with  such  unfaltering  faith,  should  com- 
mand respect  in  this  material  age  when  patriotic  ideals  have 
rather  a  mixed  meaning.  ''The  Balkan  nations  have  grown  to 
manhood  while  we  slept,''  says  a  European  historian,  ''and  hence- 
forth must  be  regarded  as  equals  in  the  European  common- 
wealth." Montenegro's  ultimate  fate  depends  on  the  outcome  of  the 
present  war,  in  which  for  the  first  time  she  has  suffered  serious 
defeat.  To  those  who  have  not  lost  their  admiration  for  patri- 
otic valor,  the  cause  of  the  Montenegrins  will  always  warmly 
appeal,  if  deathless  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  deserves 
sympathy. 

The  history  of  modem  Greece  may  be  dated  from  the  Greek 
Revolution  of  1821.  This  was  not  a  sudden  insurrection,  but 
was  preparing  for  more  than  a  century.  The  English  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  the  American  War  of  Independence,  the  gigantic 
social  upheaval  in  France,  all  these  epoch-making  events  had 
served  to  rouse  the  Greeks  from  tiie  torpor  into  which  they  had 
fallen  through  centuries  of  subjection  of  the  Turks. 

One  outstanding  fact  in  Greek  history,  from  the  earliest  ages 
down  to  the  present  day,  is  tiie  unbroken  life  of  the  Greek 
nationality,  a  unity  that  rested  not  only  on  common  language 
and  institutions  but  on  common  blood. 

The  Greeks  were  in  subjection  to  Roman  and  Byzantine  rule 
from  146  B.  C.  to  1453  A.  D.  Then  followed  the  rule  of  the 
Turk  which  extended  down  to  1821.  During  this  period  the 
Greek  race  was  brought  to  the  lowest  condition  it  had  ever 
reached  during  the  many  centuries  of  alien  domination.  It  was 
a  striking  proof  of  the  wonderful  vitality  of  Greek  nationality 
that  having  fallen  so  low  they  could  be  roused  to  fight  so 
desperately  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor.  When  Greece 
came  out  of  bondage  what  was  the  result  of  the  ordeal  ? 

"The  answer  cannot  be  doubtful :  that  fiery  trial  had  renewed 
the  temper  of  the  Greek  nationality ;  much  of  the  dross  had  been 
purged  from  it  in  a  furnace  seven  times  heated,  and  instead  of 
a  glittering  alloy  there  now  came  forth  a  metal  rough  but 
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sound,  out  of  which  patient  toil  might  yet  weld  a  worthy 
nation.*' 

The  Greek  Revolution  began  in  April,  1821.  It  was  estimated 
at  the  time  that  the  number  of  Greeks  and  Turks  in  Europe  was 
about  equal — approximately  two  millions  each.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  the  revolution  the  Greeks  made  rapid  progress  and 
were  generally  successful.  By  June»  1821,  they  were  masters 
of  all  Greece,  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  the  Gulf  of  Zeituni.  A 
Greek  National  Assembly  at  Epidaurus  on  January  1  (our 
January  13),  1821,  had  completed  and  put  forth  a  constituti<m. 
It  was  proposed  that  tiiere  should  be  a  legislative  assemMy  of 
deputies  elected  by  the  nation,  and  an  executive  body  of  five 
persons  under  the  presidency  of  Alexander  Mavrocordafaea,  the 
best  Greek  statesman  of  his  time.  By  the  dose  of  1822,  after 
varying  fortunes,  Greece  had  established  a  position  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  The  revolution  in  its  successful  progress  diowed 
the  world  at  large  that  it  was  a  national  movement,  and  not  an 
insurrection  inspired  by  a  few  hot-heads  who  had  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  rabble.  The  revolution  had  acquired  dignily; 
it  became  the  righteous  war  of  a  Christian  nation  determined 
to  win  religious  and  political  liberty,  and  escape  the  military 
despotism  of  the  Turkish  power.  In  the  years  f  oUowing,  1822-24, 
Greek  success  began  to  ebb,  owing  to  the  lack  of  money*  and  the 
need  of  a  strong  government.  Greece  was  a  house  divided,  sel- 
fish interests  were  at  work  that  had  a  paraljrzing  effect  on 
general  action.  The  loans  which  England  had  made  were 
wasted,  and  did  more  harm  to  the  cause  than  good. 

Turkish  and  Greek  resources  were  exhausted  at  the  beginning 
of  1823,  but  each  side  was  resolved  to  fi^^t  to  the  very  end. 
When  tiie  outside  world  was  brought  to  recognize  that  this  was 
a  struggle  between  tyranny  and  freedom,  Greece  began  to 
win  the  sympathy  of  Christian  Europe. 

The  sultan  hoped  to  crush  the  Greeks  by  an  overwhelming 
onslaught,  and  for  his  campaign  had  gathered  together  vast 
quantities  of  brass  cannon,  ammunition  and  military  storey  at 
Constantinople.  A  great  fire  destroyed  the  military  supplies, 
and  the  campaign  that  was  to  annihilate  the  Greek  forces  was 
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perforce  abandoned.  At  the  end  of  1828  the  Greeks  held  the 
whole  of  the  Morea  except  Patras,  the  Turkish  headquarters, 
also  Bceotia,  Attica,  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Corintiiian  Gulf,  except  Liepanto  and  the  two  forts 
at  the  entrance.  In  1825  the  Egsrptian  troops  of  the  Porte  under 
Ibrahim  Pasha  ravaged  the  Morea,  and  for  nearly  two  years 
Greece  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  dearly  won  position.  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia  united  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment. The  Turkish  naval  force  was  almost  annihilated  by  the 
allied  fleet  at  Navarino,  in  October,  1827.  In  1828  tiie  Morea 
was  cleared  of  Ottoman  forces  by  French  troops,  and  two  yesurs 
later  Greece  became  an  independent  state. 

From  the  time  the  Greek  Kingdom  was  established  under 
Otho  I  in  1888,  the  nation  enjoyed  a  sixty  years'  peace,  and  it  was 
not  until  1897  that  her  military  forces  had  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  mettle  in  the  field. 

The  Turko-Greek  war  of  that  year,  while  it  brought  humilia- 
tion to  the  nation,  was  the  cause  for  instituting  many  notable 
reforms  in  the  army,  which  have  continued  to  be  made  to  this 
day.  But  even  in  a  land  whose  very  name  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  patriotism,  there  has  always  beeh  a  party  to  oppose  war- 
like preparations,  and  ministries  have  been  shattered,  and  have 
risen,  and  fallen  owing  to  dissensions  on  the  army  question. 
The  reorganization  of  the  Greek  army  was  directed  by  the 
"French  Military  Mission  to  Greece"  headed  by  General  Eydoux 
his  scheme  of  reform  becoming  a  govenmient  measure  in  1912. 
A  conscription  law  already  in  force  was  continued,  by  which 
every  male  Hellene,  with  certain  exceptions,  between  the  age 
of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  is  liable  to  conscription,  and  may 
be  called  upon  to  defend  his  fatherland  at  any  time  up  to  his  fifty- 
first  year.  After  allowing  for  all  exemptions,  there  remains  a 
body  of  28,000  young  men  who  are  annually  available,  though 
only  a  certain  proportion  selected  by  lot  are  called  to  the  colors. 
The  term  of  service  is  two  years,  with  ten  in  the  Ephedr6a,  or 
reserve,  while  the  Ethnophroura,  or  National  Guard,  serve  eight 
years,  with  ten  in  the  reserve,  but  who  are  only  mobilized  in 
time  of  war. 
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The  Greek  soldier  of  to-day  presents  a  striking  cmitrast  toiiie 
ragged  defenders  of  Hellas  of  forty  years  ago.  ^Patriotism  is  still 
a  virtue,  and  military  dufy  is  considered  the  most  important 
service  of  the  citizei.  Not  only  do  the  residents  of  the  kingdom 
obey  the  call  to  the  colors  vwfaen  they  are  needed,  but  scions  of 
the  ^'Outside  Greeks''  livingin  Turkey  and  the  East,  in  European 
countries  and  even  in  the  United  States,  return  home  for  army 
jservice. 

Greece,  being  a  maritime  nation,  has  never  since  she  be- 
came a  kingdom  lacked  the  ^nucleus  at  least  of  a  navy.  In  the 
War  of  Independence  about  800  merchant  and  coasting  vessds 
furnished  invaluable  service  to  the  -patriot  cause,  their  crews 
fighting  with  great  bravery,  and  with  no  small  sueoess  against 
the  united  navies  of  Turkey  and  Egypt.  iBut  it  wasjnot  until  1866 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  provide  GBeeee- with  a*iia\y  modeled 
after  those  of  western  Europe,  when  a  corvette  was  purchased 
by  public  subscription.  In  1900  a  treasury  of  the  national  fleet 
was  created  by  the  admiralty,  to  whidi  even  the  childr^i  of  the 
national  schools  contributed.  Greece  has  now  a  navy  composed 
of  four  armored  battleships,  one  battleship  cruiser,  eleven  tor- 
pedo boats,  eighteen  corvettes,  three  gunboats,  and  several  sub- 
marines and  destroyers.  The  maritime  population  of  Greece  con- 
tains excellent  material  for  the  service  of  an  effici^it  navy.  The 
naval  recruits,  all  more  or  less  accustomed  to  seafaring  life, 
after  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  the  arsenal  at  Salamis  are 
sent  to  the  naval  school  at  Poros,  where  from  560  to  600  are 
usually  in  course  of  training.  After  three  months  they  are  transr- 
ferred  to  a  division  of  the  fleet  engaged  in  maneuvers,  and  later 
are  drafted  to  the  ships  in  which  they  are  to  serve.  Important 
reforms  were  introduced  with  ihe  arrival  of  Admiral  Tufnell 
and  the  staff  of  the  "British  Mission"  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Greek  forces  fought  with  distinction  in  the  war  against 
Bulgaria  in  1913,  when  Greece  obtained  a  large  part  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  and  doubled  her  area.  King  George,  who  was 
assassinated  in  the  early  part  of  1913,  did  not  live  to  see  his 
country  enriched  and  enlarged.  He  was  succeeded  -by  his  «on 
Constantine,  who  had  made  a  popular  reputation  during  the 
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Greek  campaign  asrainst  Bulgaria.    By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
Greece  obtained  the  important  port  of  Saloniki. 

The  dream  of  tiie  Greek  patriots  is  to  restore  the  empire  of 
classic  history,  a  union  of  Pan-Hellenism,  and  even  the  Great 
War  has  not  dimmed  their  enthui^iasm  or  quenched  their  hopes 
that  the  day  will  come  wh^i  Greece  shall  become  a  great  nation 
and  an  important  power. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 


SWITZERLAND 


FOR  many  centuries  the  Swiss  bore  tiie  reputation  of  being 
among  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  ''They  are,  to  speak  the 
truth,  a  very  warlike  people/'  said  Marshal  Montluc  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  "and  serve  as  it  were  for  bulwarks  to  an  army." 
They  made  fighting  a  business,  and  their  aid  was  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  warring  powers.  All  countries  tried  to  obtain  troops 
on  the  Swiss  model  or  up  to  their  standard. 

The  Helvetians,  as  the  Swiss  were  known  in  the  earliest  times 
of  which  there  are  any  records,  never  lacked  for  training  in  the 
arts  of  war.  They  were  conquered  in  turn  by  the  Romans,  Bur- 
gundians  and  Lombards,  and  became  for  a  time  a  part  of  the 
Prankish  Empire.  They  were  then  divided  between  the  King- 
dom of  France  and  the  German  Empire,  but  these  exercised  only 
a  nominal  rule  over  them.  They  were  really  dominated  by  the 
Austrian  counts  who  lorded  it  over  the  different  districts  and  to 
whom  they  paid  tribute  and  rendered  service.  The  forest  can- 
tons of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  formed  a  league  and  re- 
belled against  the  Hapsburg  counts  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
drove  them  from  the  country.  An  invasion  directed  by  the 
Hapsburgs  resulted  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  cantons. 
Again  and  again  Austria  tried  to  conquer  this  brave  people, 
but  the  federation  woi^  and  their  independence  was  firmly 
established. 
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The  French  kings  were  mainly  dependent  on  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man mercenaries  for  their  infantry.  The  Swiss  were  considered 
the  best  fighters,  and  maintained  their  preeminenoe  for  some 
time.  They  were  enlisted  either  as  independent  hands  or  by 
agreement  with  the  cantons  or  the  confederation*  in  the  latter 
case  they  carried  banners,  and  no  man  mi^t  fight  against  the 
banner  of  his  own  canton  or  that  of  the  confederation  under  pain 
of  death.  The  Swiss  became  so  strong  and  prosperous  that  the 
most  powerful  rulers  sought  their  alliance.  In  1498  the  Swiss 
were  at  war  again  with  the  power  of  Austria.  After  a  series  of 
battles,  that  resulted  in  great  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  the  Swiss 
Federation  was  definitely  separated  from  Austria  by  the  Peace 
of  Basel.  In  1516  the  King  of  France  gave  the  whole  of  liie 
present  canton  of  Ticino  to  the  federation.  The  valorous  spirit 
of  the  Swiss  was  demonstrated  during  the  early  days  of  the 
French  Revolution  when  the  Royal  Swiss  Guard  were  massacred 
by  the  revolutionist  rabble  while  fighting  bravdy  to  protect  ihe 
king's  household. 

The  independent  spirit  of  the  Swiss  people  could  not  be 
crushed,  and  all  attempts  to  weaken  their  growing  power 
by  jealous  rivals  were  defeated  by  this  indomitable  race  of 
fighters.  During  the  French  Revolution  the  federation  consisted 
of  thirteen  cantons. 

The  effects  of  the  gigantic  social  upheaval  in  France  was  felt 
all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  awakened  in  the  Swiss 
people  a  longing  for  national  unity. 

In  1798  the  French  Directory  declared  dissolved  the  Swiss 
union  of  five  hundred  years,  and  inaugurated  a  new  ''Helvetic 
Republic, ''  while  French  soldiers  proclaiming  themselves  liber- 
ators of  the  people  pillaged  the  land.  Six  of  the  cantons  formed 
a  solemn  league  of  rebellion  against  the  conqueror  and  marched 
against  the  intruding  army.  Defeated  in  the  first  two  en- 
counters, they  rallied  and  attacked  an  enemy  army  four  times 
their  number.  The  French  were  at  first  repulsed,  but  finally  the 
small  band  of  patriots  was  overpowered  and  ihe  oath  of  att^- 
ance  was  forced  upon  each  district  The  peasants  of  Stanz,  led 
by  a  Capuchin  monk,  fought  desperately  against  the  French 
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troapSt  but  wbtb  CQQqaered,  and  bb  punifibmeDt  nearly  four  thou* 
sand  peridied  in  liieir  bnming  homes. 

In  1808  the  Helvetic  Senate,  having  agreed  to  Napoleon's 
''mediation/'  Swiss  delegates  met  in  Paris  and  a  new  confederacy 
of  nineteen  cantons  was  formed;  religious  lib^iy  was  aJBured, 
and  independent  cantonal  sovereignty  was  restored.  A  dose 
alliance  with  France  was  also  a  provision  in  this  document,  in 
which  f<xr  the  first  time  the  name  ''Switzerland"  was  officially 
used. 

The  conditions  having  been  accepted  by  the  Swiss  delegates 
and  proclaimed  to  the  country,  the  French  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  Swiss  territory.  When  the  battle  of  Leipzig  was 
fought  the  hour  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  ti»e  reestablishment 
of  Swiss  independence,  but  the  allied  sovereigns  on  their  way  to 
Paris,  ignoring  the  pledged  neutrality  of  tiie  country,  attempted 
to  traverse  Switzerland  with  their  triumphant  armies.  Owing 
to  a  sudden  edict  promulgated  by  the  Swiss  Diet,  home  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  tiie  Rhine  frontier,  allowing  the  allies  un- 
hindered pamage  through  the  country.  The  foreigners  were 
welcomed  by  many  of  the  wealthier  classes,  who  hoped  to  gain 
their  support  and  reestablish  the  system  of  peasant  servitude  and 
aristocratic  sovereignty.  The  "Act  of  Mediation"  was  declared 
mill  by  Freiburg,  Lucerne,  Ban,  and  Solothum,  who  again 
claimed  dominion  over  adjacent  districts,  from  which  arose 
local  tumults  which  the  authorities  found  themselves  im- 
potent to  suppress,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  union 
seemed  inevitable. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  reassembling  after  Waterloo,  recog- 
nized the  new  act  of  confederation  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
Swiss  cantons,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  agreed  to  compensate 
the  confederacy  for  districts  detached  from  their  territory  by 
the  new  divisions  of  Europe.  Geneva,  Valais,  and  Neuchatel, 
having  been  delivered  from  French  domination  by  the  entrance 
of  the  allies,  were  joined  with  the  Swiss  Confederation  by  the 
vote  of  the  "Long  Diet"  in  1814.  By  the  stipulations  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris  the  inviolability  of  Swiss  territory  was  guar- 
anteed* 
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The  French  Revolution  of  1830  was  the  cause  of  disturbances 
in  Switzerland,  where  the  masses  again  were  moved  to  assert 
their  rights  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  aristocracy.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  a  dozen  cantons  modified  their  laws, 
but  only  after  fierce  contention.  In  the  canton  of  Basel,  where 
the  country  people  were  denied  a  proportional  representation, 
there  was  bloodshed,  and  it  was  here  that  a  league,  the  Samen- 
bund,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  all  radical  move- 
ments. The  aristocratic  and  reactionary  forces,  and  the  liberals 
and  radicals  were  constantly  contending,  but  the  attempted 
revolution  failed. 

A  decree  ordaining  public  sessions  of  the  Diet,  passed  in  1835, 
marked  an  advance  toward  popular  freedom  and  promoted  the 
cooperation  of  the  cantons  in  education  and  military  discipline. 
But  now  that  Switzerland  had  no  foreign  disagreements,  the 
country  was  disturbed  by  religious  disputes,  which  led  to  serious 
conflicts.  Catholic  and  Protestant  fought  for  domination  in  the 
cantons  for  years.  On  September  3,  1847,  the  representatives 
assembled  at  Bern,  and  by  a  large  majority  voted  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland.  There  was  much  opposi- 
tion to  this  decree  in  the  Catholic  cantons,  which  developed  into 
a  religious  civil  war,  and  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Protestants.  During  the  Italian  War  of 
Liberation  Switzerland  remained  neutral,  though  all  her  sym- 
pathies were  enlisted  in  that  fight  for  freedom. 

In  April,  1848,  new  articles  of  federation  were  completed  by 
the  Swiss  Diet,  the  first  that  owed  nothing  to  foreign  interfer- 
ence. By  this  pact  the  twenty-two  cantons  were  united  by  a 
strong  central  tie,  resigning  to  the  Federal  Assembly  some  of 
tiie  authority  they  had  claimed  individually.  In  June  of  1848  the 
new  constitution  was  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  cantons,  and 
three  months  later  amid  the  chiming  of  bells,  and  blazing  fires 
on  the  mountains,  the  Swiss  people  inaugurated  the  most  perfect 
union  in  their  history. 

In  1852  the  peace  of  the  confederacy  was  disturbed  when  the 
King  of  Prussia  declared  his  intention  to  resume  authority  at 
Neuch&tel,  but  7,000  republicans  easily  frustrated  the  3,000 
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royalists  who  had  assembled  to  support  the  king's  cause.  In 
1856  the  royalists  arrested  the  State  Council  at  Neuchatel,  and 
in  retaliation  the  republicans  made  600  royalists  prisoners,  hold- 
ing twenty-eight  for  trial  and  freeing  the  others.  Frederick 
William  IV,  then  the  ruler  of  Prussia,  demanded  the  release  of 
the  prisoners,  and  threatened  war.  Louis  Napoleon  offered 
mediation,  and  even  promised  the  freedom  of  the  prisoners,  but 
the  Swiss  Government  stood  firm.  The  dispute  became  serious, 
and  at  one  time  in  1857  some  30,000  men  were  stationed  along  the 
Swiss  frontier.  Finally  the  Federal  Government  accepted  Na- 
poleon's good  offices.  The  King  of  Prussia  gave  up  all  claim  to 
rule  over  NeuchHtel  while  retaining  the  barren  honor  of  bearing 
the  title  of  "Prince  of  NeuchStel.'' 

The  Swiss  people,  mindful  of  their  glorious  military  history  in 
tiie  past,  have  never  failed  to  maintain  their  army  in  a  high  state 
of  efficiency,  knowii^  that  their  geographical  position  makes  it 
imperative  that  their  military  establishment  should  command 
respect.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  the  fron- 
tiers were  strongly  guarded  to  prevent  any  violations  of  neu- 
trality by  the  armies  of  the  nations  at  war.  A  report  in  January, 
1871,  that  Bourbaki  would  attempt  to  enter  Germany  by  the 
Bhine  drew  the  Swiss  troops  to  protect  the  bridge  at  Basel.  After 
a  Prussian  victory  the  capture  of  the  entire  French  force  seemed 
imminent,  unless  they  could  escape  into  Swiss  territory.  Gen- 
eral Herzog,  who  commanded  the  Swiss  forces,  protested,  but 
finally. agreed  to  give  the  French  army  hospitality  if  they  sur- 
r^idered  their  arms  at  ihe  frontier.  The  stipulations  were 
accepted,  and  83,000  French  troops  found  an  asylum  in  Swiss 
territory. 

By  the  constitutions^  of  1848  and  1872  the  Swiss  .Federation 
became  a  unified  nation,  and  no  longer  deserving  of  the  title  it 
bore  so  long  "a  union  without  unity."  The  twenty-two  cantons 
are  vital  political  divisions,  welded  together  by  noble  traditions 
and  the  fellowship  cemented  by  years  of  suffering  and  conflict. 


PART  IV— ECONOMIC  CAUSES  OF 

THE  WAR 


CHJkPTER    XXVII 

ECONOMIC     RELATIONS     OF     AUSTRIA     AND 
THE     BALKANS  —  GERMANY     AND     RUSSIA 

ECONOMIC  causes  for  war  are  indirect — and  frequently  re- 
mote. But  even  when  they  project  as  an  acute  issue  between 
two  countries  other  elements  precipitate  the  crisis  which  leads 
to  the  sounding  of  the  tocsin.  The  erection  of  a  high-tariff  war 
by  one  country  against  another,  for  example,  has  not  so  far  been 
a  direct  ecLstia  belli.  But  it  could  very  easily  operate  as  an  irri- 
tant. Germany  ostensibly  did  not  enter  the  European  War 
because,  among  her  national  aims,  she  sought  to  enlarge  her 
economic  spheres,  but  because  Russia  mobilized  as  an  intervener 
in  the  Austro-Serbian  issue.  It  was  also  plain  that  Russia  did 
not  defy  the  Triple  Alliance  by  espousing  Serbia  in  order  to  seize 
upon  an  excuse  to  fight  her  way  to  Constantinople  as  a  coveted 
gateway  long  denied  to  her  for  her  southern  trade.  But  be- 
hind the  military  provocations  and  diplomatic  dissensions  which 
herald  a  war,  economic  ambitions,  thirsting  for  more  spheres  and 
arteries  of  commercial  influence,  stalk  large,  though  disguised  by 
other  factors  which,  by  themselves,  could  frequently  be  adjusted, 
and  their  realization  is  the  ultimate  objective  to  be  pursued  when 
the  path  to  them  has  been  cleared  by  the  sword. 

European  industrial  conditions  just  preceding  the  war  were 
overripe  with  incentives  for  its  outbreak.  As  the  result  of  the 
economical  progress  of  the  past  half  century,  improvements  in 
agriculture,  manufacture,  and  transportation  had  made  Europe 
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capable  of  more  than  preserving  its  own  existence.  Increased 
production  in  necessities  of  life,  entirely  beyond  the  inunediate 
needs  of  each  nation,  had  stimulated,  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
the  growth  of  population  to  an  unprecedented  degree ;  while  the 
progress  of  industry  and  agriculture  constantly  outdistanced 
the  increasing  population  there,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  European 
countries.  This  unexampled  growth  of  population,  which  com- 
pelled the  various  nations  to  utilize  their  resources  as  never 
before,  had  not  been  accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  their  areas. 

If  the  production  of  wealth  is  not  the  supreme  aim  and  object 
assigned  to  nations,  and  if  economic  prosperity  cannot  provide 
the  consununation  to  the  edifice  of  human  progress,  they  at  least 
provide  its  foundation  and  material  structure,  and  the  freedom 
of  every  nation  to  consolidate  and  build  up  this  edifice  un- 
ceasingly is  unquestioned.  The  right  of  each  nation  to  the  f  uU^ 
est  economic  development  compatible  with  the  wealth  of  its  soil  1 
and  its  industrial  capacity  is  a  natural  and  even  a  divine  right.*-^ 
Germany  alone,  say  her  foes,  questioned  this  right  as  claimed 
by  her  rivals.  In  pursuance  of  this  freedom  of  economic  develop- 
ment, no  nation  can  progress  without  inseparable  and  constantly 
extending  relations  with  other  nations.  In  these  interchanges, 
especially  those  concerning  tariffs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern 
more  than  one  factor  which  inflamed  the  conditions  provoking 
the  war  of  1914.  Tariffs  have  been  viewed  by  advocates  of 
international  free  trade  as  placing  all  intercourse  between 
nations  upon  a  footing  of  mere  tolerance,  which  might  at  any 
moment  be  transformed  into  complete  intolerance — extending  to 
human  beings  as  well  as  to  merchandise.  Whether  or  not  pro- 
tection really  involved  a  general  instability  and  insecurity  alike 
to  those  nations  who  adopted  it  and  those  against  whom  it  was 
directed  remains  a  matter  of  argument.  But  antagonisms,  either 
bred  or  aggravated  by  tariff  making,  were  undoubtedly  among 
the  preludes  to  the  European  conflict 

A  decade  previously  Austria  pursued  a  merciless  tariff  war 
against  Serbia  when  the  latter  country,  under  King  Peter,  sought 
for  some  relief  from  what  was  viewed  as  her  economical  servi- 
tude to  Austria-Hungary  by  concluding  a  commercial  convention 
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witii  Bulgaria.  Therein  lay  a  perceptible  germ  for  title  war  of 
1914.  For  more  tiian  a  goarter  of  a  craitnry  after  the  treaty 
of  Berlin,  Serbia  had  been  regarded  as  an  Austrian  satrapy, 
especially  during  tibe  reign  of  King  Milan,  by  Vienna  and  Buda^ 
pest.  For  the  first  time  Serbia,  beginning  with  the  Bulgarian 
treaty,  offered  e^atematic  resistance  to  Austria's  conmiercial  hold 
on  her,  and  sought^  not  unsuccessfully,  to  work  out,  by  the  devel- 
opment of  new  channels  for  her  foreign  trade,  her  ''economical 
emancipation,''  which  was  to  be  the  prelude  to  hear  political 
emancipation.  As  a  counterstroke  Austria,  in  1908,  formally 
annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Austrian  interests  tlius 
barred  Serbia  from  gaining  free  access  to  a  harbor  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  tariff  war  was  ruinous  to  Serbian  trade,  and  re* 
duced  Serbia  to  Uie  hi^^est  pitch  of  exasperation.  Serbia's  eco- 
nomical difBoulties  gpiatified.  Austria,  because  the  latter's  policy 
waiLto  keep  the  Balkan  States,  as  weak  as  possible  individually, 
and  Serbia,  besides^,  lay  right  in  the  path  of  Austrian  advance 
toward  the  ^gean  Sea  and  Saloniki. 

In  a  defense  of  Austria's  policy  in  the  Near  East,  Dr.  Gon- 
stontin  Dumba,  lately  Austrian.  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
and  a  former  Minister  to  Serbia,  has  said  that  Serbia,  after  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Heizegovina,  seemed  recon- 
ciled to  the  door  to  the  west  being  dosed  to  her  expansion. 
Only  the  door  to  the  south — in  Macedonia — lay  open  to  her. 
S^bia  had,  in  fact,  he  said,  given  up  her  dream  of  expansion 
at  Austria's  expense,  and  was  considering  conquests  in  the  south 
— in  old  Serbia;  but  Russian  influences  prevailed  and  inflamed 
Serbia  against  Austria.  Events  did  not  bear  out  this  view  of 
Serbia's  reconciliation  to  her  economic  losses  due  to  Austria's 
aggressive  foreign  policy,  Russian  influences  notwithstanding. 

Austria's  immediate  interests  in  the  Near  East  were  econom- 
ical rather  than  racial.  The  peoples  comprising  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy were  too  polyglot  for  it  to  have  any  single  nationalistic 
mission  a8^  Germany  and  Russia  pursued.  Cut  off  from  the  sea 
on  all  sides-  accept  for  a  small  outiet  on  the  Adriatic,  Austria- 
Hungary  was  behind  other  European  nations  in  the  extent  of  her 
merchant  marine.    The  lofty  mountains  surrounding  the  empire 
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on  nearly  all  frontiers,  and  the  small  extent  of  its  coast  line,  were, 
therefore,  obstacles  to  the  development  of  her  foreign  commerce. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  country's  great  diversity  of  natural  re- 
sources favored  an  active  internal  trade,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
this  domestic  commerce  Austria-Hungary  formed  a  single  cus- 
toms union  by  mutual  agreement.  This  trade  sought  its  natural 
overflow,  for  lack  of  sufficient  outlet  for  foreign  commerce,  over 
her  boundaries  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  As  the  dominant 
trade  factor  there  Austria  reached  out  for  an  econcnnical 
hegemony,  a  port  on  the  ^gean  (Saloniki)  being  her  objective 
to  the  south  through  Serbia,  and  to  th^  west,  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. All  the  while  her  merchants  and  commercial  travelers 
exploited  the  Balkan  States. 

Russia's  interest  in  the  Balkans,  on  the  other  hand,  was  senti- 
mental and  nationalistic,  and  therefore,  from  the  Austrian  com- 
mercial viewpoint,  was  gratuitously  intrusive  and  profitless  in 
lacking  a  tangible  object.  Russia  had  no  trade  worth  mention- 
ing either  with  Serbia  or  with  any  other  Balkan  State.  A  line 
of  steamers  on  the  Danube,  which  Russia  maintained  at  great 
cost,  according  to  Dr.  Dumba,  carried  hardly  any  trade  to  Bel- 
grade except  supplies  for  the  Russian  Minister  stationed  there. 

Austria's  defenders  of  her  Balkan  policy — Dr.  Dumba  among 
them — ^have  contended  that  her  interest  in  the  proceedings  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1878,  which  agreed  on  a  treaty  creat- 
ing the  kingdoms  of  Serbia  and  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  as  a 
tributary  principality,  was  purely  commercial.  Count  Andrassy 
then  abandoned  the  earlier  Mettemich  policy  of  Austria's  for 
the  maintenance  of  territorial  Turkey,  and,  in  agreeing  to  the 
creation  of  the  Balkan  States,  aimed  to  secure  to  Austria  an 
outlet  for  her  industries.  This  policy  was  in  accord  with  Aus- 
tria's previous  relations  with  the  Balkan  peoples.  He  first  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  Rumania  before  it  was  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  As  to  Serbia,  one  of  the  clauses  incorporated 
in  the  Berlin  treaty  at  Austria's  behest  placed  that  country 
under  the  obligation  to  reach  a  commercial  understanding  witii 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  But  even  this,  it  was  complained,  Serbia 
complied  with  only  under  great  pressure  from  Vienna.    As  Dr. 
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Dumba  saw  the  situation  while  Austrian  Minister  to  Serbia, 
the  tatter's  relations  with  the  Dual  Monarchy  in  the  first  years 
of  the  new  order  of  things  were  satisfactory  and  harmonious. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  economic  dependence  of  Serbia  on  Aus- 
tria as  the  main  and  almost  exclusive  outlet  for  Serbian  com- 
merce went  a  political  intimacy  between  King  Milan's  adminis- 
tration and  the  Government  at  Vienna.  But  all  this  was  to  end. 
Russia,  swayed  by  sentiment  and  nationalism,  sent  priests,  con- 
sids,  agitators,  and  apostles  of  the  Slavic  idea  into  Serbia. 

The  economic  factor  played  an  equally  important  part  in 
affecting  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Germany  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  These  relations,  already  strained  from 
racial  and  military  causes,  were  worsened  by  the  existence  of 
a  commercial  treaty  entered  into  in  1904,  which  was  to  expire 
in  1916.  In  this  agreement  each  country  made  certain  reduc- 
tions in  its  tariff  duties  on  imports  from  the  other  country.  The 
Russians  felt  that  Germany  had  had  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and 
in  1914,  as  the  date  approached  for  the  renewal  or  modification 
of  the  treaty,  fear  was  expressed  in  tiie  German  press  lest 
Russia's  improved  army  would  enable  her  to  demand  more  favor- 
able terms.  Indeed,  Russia  just  before  the  war  announced  that 
she  was  contemplating  radical  alterations  in  the  treaty.  Initial 
steps  for  the  renewal  of  this  trade  agreement  were  actually 
under  way  before  the  war,  but  the  real  negotiations  were  not 
ripe,  and  there  were  misgivings  as  to  their  outcome.  Meantime 
both  sides  were  preparing  for  the  change,  formulating  their 
demands  and  drawing  limits  as  to  their  concessions.  Russia  and 
Germany  had  not  been  at  war  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  commercial  treaty,  which 
would  not  be  renewed  for  another  year  from  the  war's  outbreak^ 
there  was  no  outstanding  difference  grave  enough  to  cause  a 
diplomatic  quarrel  likely  to  lead  to  an  armed  conflict. 

The  existing  Russo-German  commercial  treaty,  concluded  by 
Count  Witte  during  the  Manchurian  campaign,  has  been  re- 
garded by  Russophiles  as  part  of  the  price  paid  by  Russia  for 
Germany's  friendly  neutrality  in  the  war  with  Japan.  It  was 
termed  an  exorbitant  tribute  that  drained  Russia  of  millions 
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every  year.  That  the  Russian  GovemBient,  when  the  tune  came 
for  renewal,  would  perpetuate  it  was  not  expeeted  eves  bgr  Ger- 
many. Denounced  as  a  one-sided  arrangemmt,.  tto  beaafite  that 
had  flowed  from  it  were  described  as  haviag^  enormoasly  en- 
riched the  kaiser's  peojde.  They  had  also  indirectiy  ptrofihed  by 
its  operation,  according  to  Germany's  f  oes»  in  that  it  had  been 
employed  as  a  type  of  the  normal  international  conventktt,.  winch 
other  nations  had  been  obliged  to  ace^it  as  the  basis  of  their 
commercial  relations  with  Germany. 

Berlin  was  credited  with  having  decided  that  tina  mstrenent 
of  trade,  viewed  as  handicai^ing  Rmsia,  must  be  renevied  es 
else  a  new  one  drafted  embo^jring  terms  no  less^  lucrative  and 
acceptable.  The  prosperity  of  Eaet  Prussia  «id  the  Geatmam 
governing  class  appeared  to  dep^id  on  the  hi|^  import  dnkiefl 
levied  on  Russian  agricultural  produce,  particularly  com.  On 
the  other  hand,  German  industry  could  net  afford  ta  be  iwikfcert 
by  higher  Russian  customs.  On  this  view  of  the  treal^  ibe 
duties  actually  in  force  would  have  to  remain  akatienary,  and 
from  this  determinati<m  it  was  expected  tisai  Germany  would 
not  swerve.  Russia,  on  her  part,  wae  bent  on  radieaHy  ckaaaguiig 
a  treaty  which,  as  <me  of  her  synnwithiaMB  imt  ik,  'liad  ndneed 
her  to  the  role  of  Germany's  tributary." 

'  So,  before  the  Eur(^>ean  upheaval,  a  conaMrcisttariff  war 
as  a  corollary  to  the  firm  determination  of  bolii  sides  not  to 
yield  seemed  a  for^ione  conclusion.  In  fact,  the  situatien  re- 
garding the  treaty  in  1914,  two  years  before  ita  e^q;iivatiMm, 
amounted  to  a  foretoken  of  the  real  war.  On  bdhalf  of  Ruaoia, 
(iie  main  contention  in  the  expeeted  negotiations  was  te  have 
been  that  this  commercial  treaty  of  1904  was  net  based  en  the 
principle  of  give-and-take,  fairly  applied,  bat  resulted  frcmi 
Russia's  military  weakness  at  the  moment  whsaa.  die  was  at  grips 
with  Japan.  Now  the  moment  had  passed.  Russia  had  already 
paid  a  **heavy  price,"  extorted  for  her  military  collapse,  and 
the  transaction  was  over.  Against  allowing  it  to  continue  in 
force  she  had  definitely  set  her  face. 

This  was  the  outlook  before  the  war.  The  drcumstanees 
under  which  the  treaty  was  entered  into  imparted  a  political 
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aspect  to  the  question,  which  projected  beyond  the  primary  eco- 
nomic one.  As  title  existing  treaty  was  deemed  to  be  a  measure 
of  Russia's  weakness,  so  the  coming  one  must  afford  evidence  of 
her  strength.  Therefore,  once  the  dispute  was  transferred  to 
this  sphere,  the  two  opponents  would  plainly  stand  on  danger- 
ous ground. 

Foretokens  of  war  came  in  this  emergency.  Russia  had  re- 
solved to  make  ready  and  Germany  not  to  wait.  An  anti-Russian 
press  campaign  was  initiated  in  Germany,  aiming  to  prove  that 
Russia  was  as  militarily  and  as  politically  weak  in  1914  as  in 
1904,  and  that  the  Russian  situation  internally  was  anarchical. 
These  newspaper  outbursts  were  interpreted  in  Russia  as  show- 
ing that  the  German  Government  had  accurately  gauged  the 
obstacles  it  must  encounter  and  surmount  before  it  could  enforce 
its  demands  for  an  acceptable  commercial  treaty.  ^  The  Russian 
press,  inspired  by  the  War  Ministry,  sought  to  counter  these 
attacks  by  describing  the  headway  that  department  had  made 
in  reorganizing  the  imperial  defenses.  This  endeavor  to  con- 
vince the  German  Government  t^at  the  newspaper  strictures 
it  was  supposed  to  have  originated  had  overshot  the  mark,  and 
that  the  problem  of  coercing  Russia  was  more  formidable  than 
it  had  appeared  to  the  kaiser's  advisers  was  derided  in  Berlin. 
Some  days  later  the  Duma  voted  large  sums  for  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  various  Government  departments  buzzed  with 
activity.  These  preparations  were  ostensibly  the  materializing 
of  a  scheme  of  army  organization  which  should  have  been  real- 
ized four  or  five  years  before.  But,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  contemplation  of  a  threatened  tariff  impasse,  the  economic 
relations  of  the  two  countries  must  be  recognized  as  an  influence 
in  stimulating  them. 
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CHAPTBB    XXYIII 

FRANCE     AND     ITALY 

THE  economic  factor,  in  operating  to  bring  France  into  Ite 
war,  was  more  paramount  than  that  cimntry*B  desire  to  re- 
cover Alsace-Lorraine.  Imbued  with  the  idea  tiiat  great  states 
must  be  engaged  in  c(»npetitian  in  a  race  for  markets  and  spheres 
of  influence,  France  built  up  a  colonial  empire  whose  grtrwVh  Ger- 
many ^ed  jealously.  Her  ecommiic  recovery  after  the  dibftcle 
of  1871,  and  the  hoarding  of  her  sous,  enabled  her  to  make  loans 
and  form  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and  this  partnership  naturally 
did  not  please  Germany,  whose  jHresumable  view  of  it  was  thus 
stated  by  Dr.  Bemhard  Demburg,  a  form^  Colonial  Ifinister 
of  the  kaiser : 

''France  had  to  engage  to  finance  Russian  railways,  Russian 
state  needs,  Russian  armaments.  She  had  to  loan  to  Russia  more 
than  ten  billion  francs  of  her  savings  in  order  to  maintain  that 
friendship.  So  there  were  two  motives  l^at  caused  France  to 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  Russia  and  to  become  Vtie  bonded  ally 
of  a  power  so  foreign  to  French  culture  and  French  ideals.  The 
first  motive  was  to  regain  her  lost  position  in  Europe.  The  sec- 
ond was  the  fear  of  losing  her  savings  invested  in  Russia.  Had 
she  stood  out,  Russia  would  not  have  hesitated  to  cancel  all  hw 
indebtedness  to  France  by  a  single  stroke  of  her  autocratic  pen. 
It  was  this  sort  of  entangl^nent  that  brought  France  into  the 
European  War.*' 

The  alliance,  later  strengthened  by  the  entente  with  Great 
Britain,  gave  France  a  certain  security  in  pursuing  her  eco- 
nomical policies  in  the  colonial  sphere,  and  at  bottom  Germany's 
quarrel  with  France  lay  in  France's  success  therein.  France  pur- 
sued an  active  and  sometimes  an  audacious  policy  in  her  over-sea 
projects.  She  quarreled  over  colonial  questions  with  other 
powers  besides  Germany.  But  her  differences  with  England, 
Italy,  and  Spain  were  amicably  settled  by  compromises  not  in- 
variably too  favorable  to  France.    Her  colonial  policy  has  been 
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viewed  as  one  solely  of  competition,  not  of  war  to  the  knife ;  and 
she  owed  much  of  her  success  more  to  the  industry  of  her 
traders  and  enterprise  of  her  explorers  than  to  her  diplomacy. 
Her  commercial  rivals,  with  the  one  exception  of  Germany,  did 
not  remain  her  enemies,  nor  resented  her  prosperity  or  the 
prosperity  of  her  colonies. 

Italy  entered  the  war  to  demonstrate  her  adhesion  to  the  first 
maxim  of  her  foreign  policy,  which  was  that  no  nation  should 
dominate,  by  military  or  commercial  superiority,  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  constituted  her  strategic  frontier  to  the  east. 
Hence  she  told  Austria  that  she  could  never  allow  the  political 
and  economical  independence  of  Serbia  to  be  jeopardized,  and 
that  Italy's  general  political  and  economic  interests  in  tiie  Balkan 
Peninsula  were  menaced  by  Austria's  action  against  Serbia.  The 
compensation  to  Italy  in  the  way  of  cession  of  territory  which 
Austria  was  willing  to  make  did  not  suffice.  Italy's  suspicions 
of  Austria's  designs  in  the  Balkans  vrere  of  long  standing.  She 
was  jealous  of  Austria's  '^occupation"  in  1878  of  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, and  the  district  (sanjak)  of  Novi  Bazar  that  runs  be- 
tween Serbia  and  Montenegro;  but  she  was  not  strong  enough 
to  follow  Bismarck's  advice  and  take  part  of  Albania.  Yet  she 
pursued,  particularly  since  1896,  the  policy  of  ''peaceful  pene- 
tration" of  Albania.  While  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
pushed  commercial  feelers  in  every  direction,  Italian  consuls 
opened  up  markets,  and  the  Pughia  Steamship  Line  in  time 
largely  supplanted  the  Austrian  Lloyd.  Finally  the  two  coun- 
tries compromised  their  commercial  and  other  claims  on 
Albania. 

The  economic  rivalry  between  Italy  and  Austria  was  stirred 
again  in  the  beginning  of  1908,  which  witnessed  a  fresh  burst 
of  commercial  activity  by  Austria  in  the  Balkans.  It  was  then 
announced  that  the  Turkish  Government  had  granted  Austria 
a  concession  to  construct  a  railway  in  the  sanjak  from  Uvaes 
to  Mitrovitza.  This  would  have  linked  up  the  Austrian  railway 
system  in  Bosnia  to  the  Turkish  main  line  to  Saloniki,  and 
threatened  to  put  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  Balkans  in 
Austria's  hands.    Serbia  at  once  protested,  and  proposed  to  cut 
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a  line  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adxistic,  thus  taming  the  stream 
of  trade  from  east  to  west  Italy  supported  the  Serbian  aUema- 
tive,  and  the  Banca  dltalia  iiromiaed  $8,000^606  to  finanee  the 
undertaking.  But  in  July  of  1906  the  Turkish  rerrohitiQii  inter- 
vened, and  with  it  the  first  break  of  the  great  tempest  which 
destroyed  so  many  landmarks. 

Later  in  the  year  came  ibe  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  fierze- 
govina,  which  did  not  please  Italy,  and  tiM  small  erumb 
of  comfort  Austria  gave  her  by  darogatrag  a  claaae  o£  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  and  aUowing  Montenegro  mere  freedsm  of 
action  in  her  own  ports  was  not  looked  upon  as  adequate 
compensation. 

At  odds  with  Austria  over  the  Balkans,  Italy  in  1911  was  to 
place  an  (^Mstruction  in  the  economical  path  of  deisiaBy  1^  h&t 
venture  in  Tripoli.  German  commercial  interests  were  iniading 
ground  there  which  Italy  had  noarked  fen*  her  own,  and  Ger- 
many was  believed  to  contemplate  taking  tiie  harbor  of  Todsruk. 
Her  colonies  had  hitherto  disappointed  Italy.  Eritrea  and 
Somaliland  had  a  total  area  of  cndy  1B6,OAO  sqpare  miles,  a 
population  of  about  850,000,  almost  entirely  native,  and  ex- 
tremely limited  trading  jHtNspects.  Tripoli  lay  onKKite  her 
doors,  was  over  400,000  square  miles  in  extent,  had  a  considar- 
able  Italian  and  European  population,  and  wUle  its  oomsrarcial 
possibilities  were  not  dazzling,  they  were  wertk  developing. 
Austria,  too,  had  designs  on  tiie  Mediterranean  eoast,  as  weH 
as  Germany,  so  that  Italy,  in  wxesting  Tripoli  from  Tark^  as 
a  commercial  annex,  conflicted  with  the  eooBomical  interests, 
near  or  remote,  of  both  her  partners  to  the  Triple  Afliance. 
Consequently,  since  1911,  the  commercial  and  other  ties  which 
bound  Italy  to  her  allies  seriously  relaxed,  despite  the  fact  tiiat 
the  Triple  Alliance,  with  the  commercial  treaties  that  perhaps 
made  it  most  valuable  to  Italy,  were  renewed  hi  DeDevfaer  of 
1912  for  a  fresh  term  of  five  years. 

In  May  of  1914  Italy  reminded  Austria  that  that  treaty  re- 
affirmed the  logical  and  general  principle  of  every  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, namely,  the  obligation  to  exchange  views  on  any  inUtical 
and  economical  questions  whidi  might  arise.    Austria,  m  her 
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action  against  Serbia,  had  failed,  in  Italy's  view,  to  consult  her 
first  thereon,  the  sequel  being  that  Italy  considered  the  treaty 
at  an  end  and  entered  the  war  against  Austria. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 


GREAT     BRITAIN     AND     GERMANY 

OVERSHADOWING  all  other  issues  which  brought  the  Euro- 
pean nations  into  conflict  loomed  the  f undam^ital  differences 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  A  large  body  of  expert 
opinion,  not  inadequately  substantiated  by  a  cumulation  of 
sypiptoms  and  events,  held  that  the  war  as  between  those  two 
countries  was  due  to  commercial  jealousy,  which  had  fomented 
so  long  that  any  unrelated  incident  would  suffice  to  bring  on  war. 

Certainly  that  is  what  happened.  In  the  German  apologies  for 
the  war  Great  Britain  was  bitterly  accused  of  envying  German 
prosperity  and  of  welcoming  the  war  as  an  opportunity  to  crush 
German  commercial  and  industrial  competition.  The  strenuous 
efforts  of  British  business  interests  to  capture  German  trade 
have  been  cited  as  proof.  For  the  British  it  was  submitted  that 
Great  Britain  entered  the  war  only  after  extreme  hesitation, 
and  that  the  war  on  German  trade  was  a  result  rather  than 
the  object  of  the  conflict.  Germany,  the  British  charged,  was 
waging  war  for  economical  aggrandizement. 

Bearing  upon  this  accusation,  the  dynamic  forces  which  swung 
Germany  into  the  front  rank  of  nations  as  an  ambitious  com- 
petitor of  the  world's  trade  in  a  comparatively  short  time  may 
be  reviewed.  Besides  a  sentimental  yearning  for  national 
unity,  two  factors  operated  together  to  mold  the  many  petty 
German  states  into  a  united  nation.  The  spectacular  part 
was  played  by  the  Prussian  army,  under  the  control  of 
domineering  land-owning  aristocrats  like  Prince  Bismarck. 
Equally  important,  if  less  striking,  was  the  work  of  the 
industrial  capitalists.     They  had  built  railways  binding  the 
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Germanys  togeOKsr  wMi  bonds  of  sted ;  tbey  bad  economically 
federated  tbe  Germany^  m  Uie  Tariff  League  {ZoUverem},  pre- 
paring the  way  for  pcriitical  tmioii.  Alter  tbe  formatioii  of  the 
German  Empire,  1871,  the  influence  of  the  two  elements — ^the 
landed  aristocracy  of  army  officers  and  the  business  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth — ^was  manifested  in  the  demand  for  a  protective 
tariff*  The  former  demanded  a  high  tariff  on  imported  food- 
stuffs to  raise  the  price  of  their  own  farm  products;  the  latter 
required  a  tariff  wall  to  keep  foreign  manufactures  from 
entering  into  competition  with  German  articles  in  the 
home  market  Bismarck  adopted  fhe  protective-tariff  policy 
m  1879. 

The  principal  motive  for  fhc  bfgfa  tariff  in  Germany  has  been 
viewed  as  political,  and  in  a  narrower  sense  dynastic.  It  has 
been  indicated  by  Professor  Veblen  that  the  ruling  dam  in  Ber- 
lin had  uitenti(H!)alIy  manipulated  customs  barriers  from  fhe  time 
of  the  Zolherein  in  order  to  weld  together  the  German  race 
and  differentiate  it  sharply  from  its  neighbors.  From  fliis  the 
Grerman  universities  had  devolved  a  school  of  '^patriotic  econ- 
omy,^ which  had  really  a  remote  relation  to  economy,  being 
termed  a  most  uneconomic  industrial  nationalism. 

Whether  doe  to  tariff  protection  or  to  the  German  genius  for 
applying  natural  science  to  industry,  or  to  German  fihortmghness, 
or  to  aggressive  commercial  methods,  the  business  interests  pros- 
pered under  the  German  confederation.  Mills  and  mines  multi- 
plied wealth.  Titanic  ocean  steamships  carried  German  wares 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  B^  1912  Great  Britain's  foreign  com- 
merce exceeded  Germany's  by  about  |1,300,000,000 ;  but  German 
commerce  had  trebled  since  1883,  while  British  commerce  had 
not  quite  doubled.  The  German  Government  derived  rich  reve- 
nues from  the  customs  duties  on  an  expanding  commerce,  and 
viewed  with  satisfaction  the  prodigious  increase  in  wealth  and 
population,  population  increased  from  forty-one  to  sixty-six  mil- 
lions between  1871  and  1912,  which  furnished  men  and  money 
for  an  ever-growing  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  industrial 
and  land-owning  classes  considered  the  army  as  protection  and 
insurance  for  their  interests.    In  one  respect,  however,  the  Crer- 
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man  business  community  was  dissatisfied.  The  German  mer- 
chant marine^  although  it  had  rapidly  expanded,  was  still  four 
times  outranked  by  British  shipping.  Great  Britain's  superior- 
ity was  ascribed  to  her  earlier  economical  development,  to  the 
fact  that  Germany  had  very  little  seacoast,  and  to  the  superiority 
of  the  British  navy.  Germany,  therefore,  set  herself  to  over- 
come these  handicaps.  There  waa  evidence  that  German  busi- 
ness interests  consciooaly  hoped  for  the  overthrow  of  British 
naval  power  and  for  the  annexation  of  an  Atlantic  port  hy  Ger- 
many. 

The  open  confessioir  ot  such  desires  hf  German  journal- 
ists like  Maximilian  Harden  asd  bgr  German  shipping  magnates 
like  Herr  B^EiSin  ex^ined  why  Bdgi»»  feared  the  lesa  of  Antr- 
werp  smd  Oebeoi,  and  the  British  the  loes  of  the  sea. 

The  strfting  feature  of  Germaogr^ft  development  was  her  rapid 
conversion  into  what  might  almost  be  termed  a  condition 
approaching  an  industrial  unit  Her  industrial  and  commer- 
cial popufotion,  which  in  1882  was  (mly  45  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
wa»  in  1895  50  per  cent,  and  in  1907  56  per  cent.  It  was  pos- 
sihle  for  a  country  sufficiently  vast  in  area  and  varied  in  resource 
to  expand  its  manufactures  without  ceasing  to  be  self-contained ; 
tiie  United  States  would  be  a  case  in  point  were  it  not  for  its 
cotton  export*  But  in  a  country  like  Germimy,  its  vast  manu- 
facturing expansion  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
acquisition  of  a  wide  foreign  market;  and  as  manufacturers 
reciuired  raw  materials^  and  as  foreigners  could  not  buy  unless 
they  abo  sold,.  large  exports  necessitated  large  imports.  The 
exports  of  G^many  steadily  came  to  consist  more  and  more  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  its  imports  more  and  more  of  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials.  Germany  again  might  conceivably 
have  been  se  placed  as  to  have  access  by  land  to  its  chief  mar- 
kets. She  has,  indeed,  access  by  land  to  a  large  part  of  the 
European  continent;  but  that  only  furnished  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  market  she  obtained.  As  long  ago  as  1900 
a  German  economist  estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  German  for- 
eign trade  was  overseas,  and  the  proportion  in  1914  was  even 
greater. 
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When  the  bill  creating  the  German  navy  was  pending  in  1900 
Germany's  leading  economists  combined  to  publish  a  series  of  lec- 
tures in  its  support  under  the  significant  title  of  ''The  Politics 
of  Trade  and  Power/'  The  recurrent  refrain  was  that  unless 
the  sea  could  be  kept  open  the  well-being  of  the  German  nation 
was  insecure.  One  of  tiieir  persuasives  for  a  big  navy  ran: 
''In  one  way  or  another,  twenly-four  to  twenty-six  millions 
of  Germans,  out  of  a  population  at  tiiat  time  of  some  fifty-five 
millions,  are  dependent  for  their  livelihood  and  work  upon  un- 
restricted import  and  export  by  water.  The  freedom  of  the  sea 
and  vigorous  competition  in  the  world's  markets  are,  therefore, 
questions  of  life  and  death  for  the  nation,  and  questions  in  which 
the  woridng  classes  are  most  deeply  concerned." 

Germany's  situation  in  this  respect  did  not  improve  as  time 
elapsed.  It  was  left  to  Prince  von  Bulow  to  state  tiie  position 
witii  the  utmost  emphasis :  "We  are  now  vulnerable  at  sea.  We 
have  intrusted  millions  to  the  ocean."  Were  Germany  deprived 
of  them  she  "could  not  have  returned  to  the  comfortable  exist- 
ence of  a  purely  inland  state.  We  should  have  been  placed  in 
the  position  of  being  unable  to  employ  and  support  a  consider- 
able number  of  our  millions  of  inhabitants  at  home.  The  result 
would  have  been  an  economic  crisis  which  might  easily  attain 
the  proportions  of  a  national  catastrophe."  According  to  these 
econcnnists  and  to  Prince  von  Biilow,  the  one  way  to  ward  off 
this  catastrophe  was  to  build  a  gigantic  navy. 

It  has  been  denied  tiiat  Great  Britain  was  envious  of  Ger- 
many's commercial  achievements.  "We  were  always  told,"  said 
the  British  in  effect,  "that  we  must  wake  up  and  emulate  Ger- 
man enterprise  and  German  industry  in  manufactures  or  we 
should  be  outstripped  in  the  race.  But  we  did  not  even  put  up  a 
tariff  on  German  goods.  We  knew  that  Germany  was  our  best 
customer.  As  for  any  thought  of  drawing  the  sword  to  destroy 
a  commercial  rival,  no  one  who  knows  this  country  believes  tiiat 
it  was  ever  entertained.  Yet  to  Germans  without  number  thii) 
belief  has  been  an  article  of  f  aith.^' 

A  free  spokesman  of  this  belief  was  Dr.  Bemhard  Demburg 
while  in  the  United  States.    Sketching  Germany's  commercial 
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progress  the  world  over  as  an  earnest  German  propagandist,  he 
wrote: 

''The  German  iron  industry  has,  because  of  its  improved 
methods,  obtained  a  great  part  of  England's  trade.  German 
machinery,  except  in  the  textile  business,  is  more  efficient  than 
English  machinery.  The  field  of  electricity  has  been  entirely 
abandoned  by  England  to  America  and  Germany.  Grerman  dye- 
stuffs  are  now  even  shipped  by  way  of  America  and  Canada  and 
back  to  England.  German  proprietary  medicines  have  conquered 
the  world  market,  and  German  competition  is  felt  everjrwhere. 
Then,  too,  is  the  enormous  increase  in  German  shipping.  Ger- 
many has  been  building  up  a  magnificent  merchant  marine,  with 
ships  that  exceed  in  comfort  and  size  anything  launched  from 
England's  shipyards.  Even  in  the  tramp-steamer  business,  the 
backbone  of  English  shipping,  the  Germans  have  made  big  in- 
roads. So  while  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since 
1870  has  risen  from  $2,000,000,000  to  $5,500,000,000,  that  of 
Germany  has  risen  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $5,000,000,000— in 
other  words,  while  Germany^s  trade  is  now,  1914,  five  times  what 
it  was  in  1870,  English  trade  is  only  two  and  a  half  times  its 
former  amount.  For  a  commercial  nation  such  as  England  this 
condition  is  very  serious.  It  goes  to  the  very  core  of  the  nation's 
existence.  Therefore  Great  Britain  faced  the  alternative  of  get- 
ting better  habits  of  work,  improved  machinery,  better  educa- 
tion, better  knowledge  of  foreign  languages — ^that  is,  being 
more  industrious,  less  luxurious,  and  more  painstaking,  or  of 
fighting." 

It  was  not  Germany's  militarism  which  England  feared.  Dr. 
Demburg  held,  but  German  trade  and  commerce,  which  she 
could  not  destroy  because  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  behind 
them.  Nevertheless,  she  entered  the  war,  relying  on  her  allies 
to  do  her  share  of  the  land  fighting  for  her. 

Dr.  Demburg's  sketch  of  his  view  of  Great  Britain's  predica- 
ment as  a  result  of  successful  German  competition  may  well  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  a  picture  drawn  of  Germany's  internal 
condition,  seen  as  actually  due  to  being  gorged  with  industrial 
productiveness  by  an  English  authority,  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher.    In 
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endeavoringr  to  weigh  the  causes  that  determined  Germany  to 
strike  in  1914,  he  concluded  that  her  econmnical  position  was  the 
leading  factor : 

'H^e  ha^e  tiie  fB/dt  tiiat  Hkt  enormous  increase  of  the  mineral^ 
agriculturali  and  mannf acturing  output  of  Germany  herself  has, 
instead  of  leading  to  greater  contentment  and  prosperity  inside, 
actually  been  leading  in  the  reverse  direction — toward  an  eco- 
nomic and  financial  crisis.  There  are  not  nearly  enough  markets 
or  outlets  for  this  newly  accumulated  wealth.  It  is  manipulated 
l^  ftianciers  for  their  prirate  ends,  and  these  have  speculated 
with  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  Much  of  German  capital 
is  locked  up  in  hasardoos  enteriMrises  boOi  innde  and  outside 
Europe.  Credit  was  not  actually  impaired  in  tiie  early  months 
of  1914,  but  it  was  in  danger  of  being  impaired ;  creditore  were 
becoming  ^nervous/  ami  a  'sensitire^  eondition  of  credit  is  a  very 
dangeroQS  condition.  The  last  loons  of  the  German  Crovemment 
were  not  at  all  readily  subscribed ;  the  expenses  of  the  army  had 
frightened  all  who  were  willing  to  lend,  and  the  expenditure  on 
public  works  and  on  ^cperinsents  in  'state  socialism'  frightened 
tiiem  even  more. 

^Hereoyer,  the  increase  of  population  has,  dorii^  the  last  ten 
ot  m€»re  years,  led  to  a  necessary  importation  of  com  and  m^it 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and  this  to  feed  a  ocmn^  whose  fleet 
emphaticany  does  not  oommend  the  seas  of  tbe  world.  The  agri- 
cultural interest  has  cried  otit  against  Hon  importation,  and  the 
Government  had  to  conciliate  it  by  impoung  a  high  tariff  on 
such  impOTts — ^result,  the  prices  of  food  have  gone  up,  and  there 
has  been  a  quarrel  between  the  country  producer  and  tifie  town 
consumer  of  food. 

*'0n  the  other  hand,  for  want  of  a  market,  the  prices  of  manu* 
factured  articles  have  actually  gone  down.  The  manufacturers 
have  not  dared  to  stop  tilie  output  of  thdr  goods  for  fear  of  angry 
workmen  and  strikes ;  and  they  are  hard  put  to  it  to  pay  wages. 
This»  above  all  things,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cry  for  more  colonies 
and  for  larger  markets  abroad.  And  the  trade  that  has  been 
hardest  hit  by  this  want  of  markets  is  just  the  iron  trade,  \i^ose 
fluctuations  affect  not  only  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  and  West 
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phalia,  but  the  provinces  of  Silesia  as  well ;  in  fact,  the  naturally 
richest  provinces  of  the  empire. 

'^ut  the  governing  classes,  the  Prussian  noblemen,  the  great 
financiers,  the  great  shipmasters,  and  the  great  manufacturers 
know  perfectly  well  that  anything  like  an  econcmiic  or  commercial 
crisis,  nay,  anything  like  what  English  financiers  call  a  'panic,' 
would  bring  them  toppling  to  the  ground.  France  could  survive 
a  great  many  panics,  though  she  would  squeal  very  loudly  when 
they  came.  In  England,  city  men  used  to  say  there  was  one 
panic  every  nine  years.  We  take  our  panics  calmly.  Germany 
cannot  afford  to  do  so.  Indeed,  she  cannot  afford  to  take  any- 
thing calmly,  and  she  does  not  try.  There  remains,  then,  for  the 
German — ^loose  and  absolved  from  the  older  form  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments— ^but  one  resource,  war.  His  own  goods  (credit, 
capital,  finance,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  them)  may  fail  him. 
But  his  fist  is  mailed;  his  machine  is  ready;  his  neighbor  is 
weak." 

There  remains  another  and  final  view  to  be  cited — from  a 
British  source — ^in  which  the  Germans  discerned  the  true  atti- 
tude of  England  toward  their  maritime  and  commercial  develoi>- 
ment.  It  was  revealed  in  a  certain  article  in  the  ''Saturday 
Review''  in  September,  1897,  which  caused  a  considerable  stir. 
As  England  and  Germany  competed  in  every  comer  of  the  globe 
the  view  was  frankly  expressed  that  England's  prosperity  could 
only  be  saved  if  Germany  were  destroyed : 

'In  the  Transvaal,  at  the  Cape,  in  Central  Africa,  in  India 
and  the  East,  in  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea,  and  in  the  Far 
Northwest,  wherever — and  where  has  it  not? — ^the  flag  has  fol- 
lowed the  Bible,  and  trade  has  followed  the  flag,  there  the  Ger- 
man bagman  is  struggling  with  the  English  peddler.  Is  there  a 
mine  to  exploit,  a  railway  to  build,  a  native  to  convert  from 
breadfruit  to  tinned  meat,  from  temperance  to  trade  gin,  the 
German  and  the  Englishman  are  struggling  to  be  first.  A  million 
petty  disputes  build  up  the  greatest  cause  of  war  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  If  Germany  were  extinguished  to-morrow,  the  day 
after  to-morrow  there  is  not  an  Englishman  in  the  world  who 
would  not  be  richer.    Nations  have  fought  for  years  over  a  city 
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or  a  rij^t  of  saceessioiL  Must  tibey  not  fight  for  £260,000,000 
of  commBreeT  At  that  time,  it  will  be  seen,  a  most  tangible 
conflick  of  economic  interests  existed  between  England  and  Ger- 
many; and  Engfandv  moreo:ver,  was  the  only  great  power  which 
could  make  war  on  Ciermany  without  naming  an  enoarmons  risk, 
and  even  with  a  prospect  of  success* 


CHAPTER    XXX 
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GERMANY'S  industrial  progress  had  increasingly  approached 
that  of  Great  Britain.  The  economic  conditions  of  both  were 
becoming  alike.  Germany  too  existed,  as  has  been  shown,  more 
and  more  by  her  world  commerce  and  less  by  her  home  industries. 
The  difference  between  the  two  countries  lay  in  the  fact  that 
England  was  bomid  up  in  her  world  commerce  and  that  all  world 
affairs  were  her  own.  This  was  not  yet  the  case  with  Germany. 
Trade  figures  alone  did  not  make  a  world  power.  From  the 
German  viewpoint  the  spirit  of  world  politics  was  needed.  Ger- 
many had  great  exports  and  imports,  built  ships  and  produced 
coal,  iron,  madiinery,  and  dry  goods  in  large  quantities.  But 
the  spirit  of  world  politics  was  not  yet  Germany's  and  to  in- 
culcate it  became  a  mission  of  the  German  pamphleteers.  Ger- 
man trade  competition  in  the  world's  markets,  however,  reached 
out,  and  its  success  did  not  suffer  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
avowedly  in  pursuit  of  nationalism  but  of  profit. 

Due  to  commercial  rivals  abroad,  British  industry  was  at  low 
ebb  as  far  back  as  1879,  when  Parliament  appointed  a  commission 
to  study  the  subject.  It  was  left  for  another  commission  on  the 
depression  of  trade  to  discover,  after  investigating  the  matter 
for  sixteen  months  in  1885  and  1886  by  means  of  an  immense 
number  of  consular  reports  and  statistics,  that  the  trouble  was 
German  competition.  Another  parliamentary  commission 
reached  the  same  conclusion  in  1896. 
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Germany  was  battering  against  a  considerable  financial  wall 
built  of  accumulated  British  wealth  abroad.  The  aggregate 
capital  value  of  British  over-sea  investments  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  was  approximately  $19,500,000,000,  and  the  aggregate 
income  therefrom  $1,000,000,000.  The  geographical  distribution 
of  these  investments  was  as  follows : 

IN  BRITISH  DOMINIONS,  COLONIES,  AND  POSSESSIONS 

India  (including  Ceylon) $2,235,000,000 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 2,040,000,000 

Africa 2,005,000,000 

Canada 2,115,000,000 

Other  British  Possessions 455,000,000 

$8,850,000,000 

IN  FOBEIGN  COUNTRIES 

United  States $3,160,000,000 

Argentina 1,645,000,000 

Brazil 675,000,000 

Mexico 405,000,000 

Japan 370,000,000 

Chile 285,000,000 

Egypt 375,000,000 

Uruguay 200,000,000 

China 190,000,000 

Peru 160,000,000 

Cuba 145,000,000 

European  countries 850,000,000 

Other  foreign  countries 460,000,000 

$8,920,000,000 
In  British  dominions 8,850,000,000 

Grand  total  British  possessions 
and  foreign  countries $17,770,000,000 
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This  total  comprised  the  capital  invested  in  colonial  and  f  orei^rn 
loans  and  in  public  .underi;akings  or  companies.  It  did  not  include 
any  provision  for  the  very  large  amounts  of  British  capital  pri- 
vately invested  abroad  in  land,  buildings,  etc.,  nor  embrace  the 
large  amounts  of  capital  employed  abroad  by  the  large  banking, 
mercantile  sod  shaping  houses  of  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester^  Glasgow,  ^tc,  in  financing  international  trade.  Author- 
ities have  Bamjmmi.  that  these  private  investments  amount  to 
10  per  cent  of  Hm  imblic  investments  (which  is  deemed  a  very 
moderate  estimate) ,  asd  en  this  estimate  a  further  sum  of  $1,- 
775,000,000  must  be  added  to  the  total  already  arrived  at,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  $19,545,000,000.  lliis  estimate  was  con- 
firmed by  calculations  based  upon  the  capitalization  of  the 
income  tax  reported  from  abroad  for  assessment  to  the  Briti^ 
revenue  authorities. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  British  foreign  and  colomal 
investments,  upon  further  scrutiny,  showed  that  only  $850,- 
000,000,  or  4.4  per  cent  of  tiie  total  was  placed  in  Europe,  the 
remaining  95.6  per  cent  being  invested  where  it  could  not  suffer 
disturbance  or  even  partial  damage  \ff^  the  war.  The  earning 
power  of  the  various  undeitakiqgB — railways,  manufactories, 
mines,  street  railroads,  electric  lighting  undertakings,  cattle 
ranches,  tea,  coffee,  and  rubber  plantations,  water  works, 
nitrate  fidds,  etc.,  were  prdbably  seriously  impaired  for  a  time, 
amd  while  that  condition  eeartiBued  the  British  income  under- 
went a  reduction. 

No  other  country  occupiad  sudi  a  strong  position  as  Oeat 
Britain  in  this  respect.  Geirmany^  over-sea  investments  had  a 
capital  value  of  about  $5,000,000,000  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Of  this  total  $850,000,000  was  placed  in  Sussia,  and  became  dead 
capital.  The  German  investments  in  Taxke^^  .about  $200,000,000, 
and  in  Rumania,  about  $225,000,000,  maty  afanost  be  similarly 
classified  till  the  war  is  over.  The  remainder  of  Germaaiy's 
foreign  investments  was  overseas — $750,000,000  in  the  United 
States  and  $600,000,000  in  South  America. 

British  exports  of  manufactured  goods  in  1912  were  worth 
$1,925,000,000.      Those    of    Germany    and    Austria    together 
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amounted  to  $1,790,000,000,  or  nearly  as  large.  The  war  stopped 
this  latter  trade,  but  the  figure  is  presented  to  show  its  approxi- 
mate approach  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  British  Empire 
alone  Germany's  trade  had  been  worth  about  $500,000,000  a 
year,  of  which  the  British  over-sea  possessions  took  about  $125,- 
000,000.  Jn  every  British  market  Germany  was  increasingly 
successful  in  selling  her  goods,  notably  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, electrical  goods,  brass  goods,  railway  plant,  china 
earthenware  and  glass,  hardware,  cutlery,  musical  instruments, 
paper,  clocks,  and  textiles.  In  respect  of  many  of  these  com- 
modities German  competition  meant  as  much  to  Great  Britain  as 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  Germany  had  been  equally  or  even  more  successful  in 
establishing  her  commerce.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
comparative  success  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  suppljring 
the  chief  foreign  markets  in  the  year  1913 : 

From  From 

Great  Britain  Germany 

RussU $75,000,000  $266,000,000 

France 210,000,000  196,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 51,000,000  293,000,000 

Italy 115,000,000  1^5,000,000 

Belgium 101,000,000  140,000,000 

Holland 148,000,000  438,000,000 

Norway 41,000,000  46,000,000 

Sweden 53,000,000  126,000,000 

Denmark 37,000,000  87,000,000 

Switzerland 23,000,000  130,000,000 

Portugal 22,000,000  13,000,000 

Spain 40,000,000  28,000,000 

United  States 280,000,000  178,000,000 

Mexico 11,000,000  25,000,000 

Brazil 80,000,000  54,000,000 

Argentina 118,000,000  64,000,000 

Chile 39,000,000  34,000,000 

China 57,000,000  35,000,000 

Japan 62,000,000  33,000,000 
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In  this  list  of  nineteen  eovBtries  it  is  to  be  noted  ffaat  Gennsny 
was  the  largest  exporter  to  ten^  mMl  in  tiie  rcmftinmg  TBoaut  Ae 
WBS  Great  Britain's  most  fcraudable  competifaDr.  E^en  in  Latm 
America,  wliich  was  AnAr  developed  by  British  capital^  German 
goods  obtained  a  great  hoM.  in  ArgcBtina^  Cfcile^  Bvaail,  aiiA 
Mexico,  British  capital  has  abost  |3^()004i00v00&  invest  These 
four  countries  took  in  1918  ^77,000^000  ef  Gcnnan  goods.  Year 
l^  year  the  Germans  successfully  wooed  tiiese  important  Sonth 
American  markets^  In  Chile  Germany  had  almost  as  mack  tnuie 
as  Great  Britain,  although  British  ininestments  in  that  conntry 
were  worth  near^  |300,000,MO. 

Nevertheless  Genaany  was  not  satisfied  witti  bar  IiQgitimate 
encroachments  en  the  British  hold  of  intcmatlcnial  trade.  'Biere 
were  other  fields  for  her  to  conquer,  llie  British  lAare  of  the 
world's  trade  was  2&5  per  cent,  while  Germany's  was  12j&  per 
cent,  so  that  the  latter  had  oonsideraUe  headway  to  make  before 
outpacing  her  competitor.  Austria's  share  was  3  per  cent; 
Francois  9.3  per  cent ;  Bdgium's  6.5  per  cent ;  Russia's  4  per  cent 
The  six  powers  named  Haa  had  61.8  per  cent  of  the  world's  trade, 
so  that  countries  transaetini;  three^fif ths  of  the  comsMaroe  of  the 
globe  were  directly  involved  in  the  war. 

The  connection  between  Hub  commercial  rivalry  and  colonial 
expansion  is  very  close*  The  two  questions  were  ccnstant^  in- 
terlocking. In  face  of  her  increasing  need  of  foreign  markets 
there  had  been  a  growing  discontent  in  Germany  over  her  meager 
share  in  the  colonial  world.  Inevitably  her  attention  tamed 
enviously  toward  the  prosperous  colonies  of  her  weaker 
neighbors. 

Little  Holland  and  little  Germany  were  more  f  ortsnabe  in  ac- 
quiringovernsea  possesi^ODS  than  great  Germany.  When  G^armany 
asked  HollaxMl  to  join  the  empire  she  not  only  wanted  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  (which  are  I>iibdL)  as  trade  outlets,  but  to  sdiare  in 
the  rich  Dutch  colonies.  She  had  also  tried  by  Intimate  offers 
of  purchase  to  acquire  tiie  orfonies  of  Portugal  and  Bdginm.  A 
f  requ^it  criticism  of  Bismaordh:  was  that  he  ought  to  have  taken 
Algeria  from  France  instead  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  No  country 
being  in  such  real  need  of  raw  material,  Germany  claimed  that 
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she  could  make  better  use  of  Walfish  Bay,  Portuguese  Angola, 
or  the  Belgian  Congo  than  their  present  owners  did. 

In  looking  for  colonies  Germany  found  that  the  land  not 
already  occupied  by  the  other  colonizing  nations  was  inconsider- 
able in  area,  unfavorably  located,  thinly  populated,  and  not 
possessed  of  commercial  advantages.  But  such  as  was  available 
Germany  occupied,  not  because  she  deemed  it  adequate  for  her 
needsv  but  because  at  the  m<»nent  she  saw  no  other  chance  of 
meeting  the  exigencies  which  she  knew  were  certain  to  arise 
in  the  near  future.  The  colonies  thus  founded  on  the  west  and 
east  coasts  of  Africa  and  in  the  South  Seas  speedily  proved  their 
unsuitability  for  colonization  by  white  men,  and  the  improb- 
ability of  their  affording,  before  the  lapse  of  a  century,  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  market  for  German  manufactures.  These 
colonies  certainly  were  in  area  nearly  a  million  square  miles,  but 
their  products  were  not  greatly  in  excess  of  $5  per  square 
mile,  a  sum  too  small  to  be  consequential.  The  population  of 
14,000,000  was  too  undeveloped  and  too  sparse  to  make  the 
creation  of  a  state  possible.  All  the  desirable  land  for  colonies 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  other  nations,  and  the  Germans 
realized  with  bitterness  that  they  had  been  able  to  secure  what 
they  held  simply  because  other  nations  did  not  consider  it  to 
be  of  value.  Hence  it  became  clear  that  any  project  for  colonial 
expansion  could  not  be  pursued  without  running  into  conflict 
with  other  nations. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 


GERMANY     IN     THE     BAST  —  WORLD     POLICY 

GERMANY,  laboring  under  these  unfavorable  conditions,  cast 
her  eye  in  one  direction  where  no  other  country  had  a  prior 
claim.  She  saw  in  Asia  Minor  a  market  most  suited  to  her  wares, 
and  entered  upon  a  scheme  for  building  a  railroad  through  that 
Turkish  territory  to  Bagdad.  The  dense  valleys  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  once  supported  dense  populations,  were  deserts 
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that  could  be  reclaimed  by  irrigatioiL  The  German  ookmial 
enterprises  in  other  directions  had  been  thwarted  and  limited 
by  oliier  powers.  Yet  in  tilie  financing  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad 
Germany  had  a  considerable  rival  in  France  and  ttyay  f  oosfat  to 
control  it  until  an  agreement  was  reached.  The  plan  did  not 
proceed  without  Great  Britain's  interveition.    The 


English  view  was  that  the  German  plea  of  the  need  of  econcmic 
development  in  Asia  Minor  was  merely  a  blind  to  a  sinisier 
political  project  of  wresting  Egypt  and  India  from  tiie  British 
Empire.  Germany  had  wrung  sweeping  concessions  from 
the  sultan.  The  enterprise  came  to  be  known  as  the  Bagdad 
Railroad,  although  the  rights  Germany  obtained  to  constmct  liie 
line  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  Bagdad  represented  the 
smallest  part  of  the  concessions.  The  German  pranoters  had 
the  privilege  to  extend  the  rails  in  almost  any  diieetimL  Tliey 
were  granted  vague,  all-embracing  ''development"  concessions 
for  irrigating,  land  purchase,  mining,  trading,  and  far&A  ri^i^ts. 
But  to  be  really  profitable  the  railroad  most  extend  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Germany  needed  an  eaatem  port  for  a  teEmmns. 
Great  Britain  balked  this  extension  by  reviving  a  shadowy  pro- 
tectorate over  Koweit,  a  little  principality  wliidi  cantaiiwi  the 
logical  harbor  for  a  gulf  terminus.  The  Germans  complained 
that  Great  Britain  wrested  this  important  point  from  Turt:ey, 
and  through  her  possession  of  the  Bahrein  Islands  and  Cape 
Jask  increased  the  obstacles  with  which  she  could  oppose  all 
competing  shipping  going  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  the 
British  it  was  contended  that  they  were  suspicious  of  a  certain 
clause  in  the  Turkish  concession  agreement  which  granted  the 
right  to  the  Germans  of  taking  necessary  measures  to  protect 
their  property  from  the  Bedawi  bandits  who  infested  the  desert. 
This  privilege,  the  British  feared,  might  readily  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  outpost  under  the 
guise  of  a  commercial  center  on  the  confines  of  India.  Such  a 
German  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  might  ev^i  form  a  base  for 
spies  to  encourage  Hindu  sedition. 

The  Bagdad  Railway  concession  was  viewed  as  the  first  step 
toward  a  German  protectorate  over  Turkey,  whidi  incidentally 
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meant  to  Russia  the  end  of  her  dream  of  reaching  Constantinople. 
The  British  even  denounced  it  as  ''crooked."  The  Turkish 
Government  had  not  only  surrendered  very  valuable  rights, 
but  had  guaranteed  the  railway  builders  a  certain  annual  income 
for  every  mile  they  put  in  operation.  In  the  opinion  of  qualified 
authorities  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  railroad  earning  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  this  guarantee  for  a  great  many  years. 
This  meant  a  heavy  drain  on  the  already  bankrupt  Turkish 
treasury.  In  other  words  Turkey  had  become  heavily  indebted 
to  Germany. 

Having  placed  every  obstruction  she  could  to  prevent  the 
project  extending  toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  Great  Britain  later 
came  to  an  agreement  with  Russia  regarding  their  respective 
spheres  of  commercial  influence  in  Persia,  so  as  to  erect  a  new 
barrier  between  India  and  Germany's  ambitions  in  the  east. 
There  were  also  valuable  oil  fields  in  Persia  to  be  safeguarded 
from  any  eictension  of  Germany's  influence  in  that  quarter. 

Great  Britain's  interference  with  the  Bagdad  Railway  project 
added  another  grievance  to  the  others  which  Germany  harbored 
against  her  great  rival.  Most  Germans  viewed  it  as  a  legitimate 
development  scheme  which  the  British  had  ruined  from  pure 
spite.  They  placed  it  beside  Walfish  Bay  as  an  example  of  the 
British  policy,  as  one  critic  put  it,  ''of  trying  to  smother  Ger- 
many— of  denying  it  a  place  in  the  sun." 

Foiled  or  restricted  in  her  economical  schemes  of  colonial  ex- 
pansion, Germany  also  fretted  under  the  disadvantage  of  all 
the  trade  routes  being  securely  held  by  Great  Britain.  Look 
where  she  may,  she  found  Great  Britain's  commerce  everywhere 
safeguarded.  She  had  established  herself  on  every  island  of 
the  oceans  and  at  every  other  point  which  commanded  the  trade 
routes.  At  Gibraltar  she  controlled  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  at  Malta  the  communications  between  that  sea's  eastern 
and  western  basin;  at  Cjrprus  the  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal 
and  Egypt.  Germany  had  to  bear  with  the  condition  that  Great 
Britain  thus  controlled  the  shortest  water  route  to  India,  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific.  Great  Britain  had  also  extended 
her  influence  over  the  longer  route  by  way  of  Africa,  through  St. 
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Selena  md  A^censiim,  as  weH  as  itirongit  h^  African  cdonieB, 
Miiiile  &e  route  timii«h  the  Red  Sea  iate  (the  Strait  of  Babd 
Mandeb  "wmm  -iiroteoted  b^  'ti^  island  of  Pariiii.  Hie  i«Qr  to  the 
Pacific  Ooean  M  faFthermose  tfanni^  liie  Steait  of  Mayfllati, 
on  tiie  route  to  which  lay  Ute  Falkland  IstamdE,  wkiie  a  tiie 
Pacific  was  isbe  important  Britarii  port  of  Singapore. 

The  construction  of  cqntineirtai  cailrQadB  (the  Sibeiiaa  £ail- 
road  among  them)  wu&  designed  to  afford  tlie  European  natsons 
scope  to  be  independent  of  the  ^ivrater  troofees  under  the  osntrol 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Bagdad  Railroad  certainly  appeai^^  to 
have  this  among  its  aims. 

Germany  did  not  possess  a  single  port  of  oaH  akng  the  ^entiie 
route  from  her  possessions  in  Africa  to  the  Pacific.  Great 
Britain  monopoliEed  coaling  atatjons  on  islaads  and  A  nanports 
which  afforded  sufficient  proteotum  ior  the  transfer  df  eoal,  a 
poIi(9^  whidi  proved  an  efficiot  weapon  for  Great  Bratain  to 
wield  in  her  oommerciai  rivahy  wdtfa  Germany.  Xhe  -lattar's 
nationals  cmnplained  -that  Great  Britain  had  snoceeded  in  Hmmrb- 
ing  -every  attempt  of  Germany  to  oUadn  naval  and  ^coafing 
stations.  •German  merdiantmen  and  wgrshipB  were  -kbere- 
fore  obliged  to  obtain  ^supplies  ^om  coaliBe  statiwis  owned 
by  oOier  nations,  chiefly  those  of  GassBt  TtrilMn.  The  fact  that 
the  latter  benefited  in  tiiis  way  tiiroqgh  ifienmany's  lade  of 
stations  added  to  the  indictment  agaimit  hpr. 

''Here  was  an  actual  OKampIe  'Of  fGermany^  need  of  elbow 
room/'  one  German  writer  cfaacBod,  'tad  of  the  mamifir  in 
which  Ehigland  has  set  up  an  iran  ebarrisr  in  the  way  of  Ger- 
many's necessary  OKpanaion.  It  i&  ^vMsnt  that  sotmer  or  later 
it  win  be  absolutely  neeessary  for  Gnmany  to  break  away  from 
these  bonds  whidi,  in  the  long  run,  will  lender  her  navigation 
uncaidurable." 

As  outltnefl  by  Dtr.  Bemburg,  Ctemagiy^s  «colomal  amfastions 
were  Ic^imate  enough.  The  aims  iie  assigned  to  Genumy  in 
her  colonial  poKcy  were :  Safe  outlets  ior  a  laqsidly  inoreaaing 
populati<m  in  a  restricted  territory;  acaUe  Jands  to  fmovide 
cheap  food  for  her  people ;  Tegions  wfaeve  she  could  procaee  her 
raw  materials  without  let  or  iiindranoe ;  productive  districts  to 
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^ffMenmt  numopolieB  in  Ae  mnrkstB  xif  leastam  ioodstufb;  unA 
the  tao(M€iidflti0n  of  ber  mnuy  ^maxkgk  Jby  inyiiisr  in  iiar  own 
ccdonies  "foMtetnflb  iwhieh  if  baagjfat  :ffoin  inKignerB,  waaUL 
tleplefee  iicr  vtore  ^  gold. 

Ac;  to  ^jrennan  jodhmies  l^mng  a  eMie  vutiet  for  a  xsEpidly  in- 
creasing population  in  a  restricted  territory,  a  EBenduauthnri^, 
Professwr  Andtarruf vtfae Univanut^  of  £aiiB, teokiidB  view: 

^'It  is  ttsiufl  te.^ayiiiat  Genmoiy  requires  vxw  territories  for 
her  sQrpliR  ywpidalaan.   Sut,  as  a  fiact,  it  ismo 'longer  Hue  Gcor- 
nia%inasMB  ^who  emigrate.     Ite  enngrantB  nomber  bare^ 
20»660  a  7«Br.    Hhey  are  an  intellectnnl  iinftetttriaty  rich  in 
dii^loraas  «id  iight  in  iitcket.    German  industry  is  capable  of^v 
absorbimr  He  mfllion  «ir^us  men  who  are  torn  eadi  year.  . 
It  cannot  ^abBorb  the  20,i000  snrplvs  tecfanieianfi  manufactured  J 
by  tts  wdaoiiB  -of «rts  and  cx«ftB.    Germany  ienot .anfCering  'from  ' 
a  ^tothora  of  men,  but -from  an  exeoBB  of  «yftifieated  gtufleats. 
**^fl!^^i  ^^"^P"  Tf^^^Ulf  T'^^ignti^i'^ftffmeers  ^witfaout  ennailoyBieiit. 

is^ot  1|*niti1lf^'r^r'T^'^*^'^  ^'»  "^"^fpp^wded.  but  thatiierdivMion 
nf  Uhnr  ipj  ^^i  Hpvififtd.  Suffermg  at'home^rom  this  curse  of  in- 
numoEmble  d/6eiM€4ie  too  lEmriMtious  to  ^irork  with  their  hands, 
she  exports  them,  «md  inflictB  ISiem  onihe^wwld  at  imge.  She 
gains  'by  getting  rifl  of  them  lieraelf,  and  by  increaraig  her 
sfri^ere  of  iifflmnee  albi^Mid  tfaroagh  "ttima.  9at  it  is  the  «reed 
of  theae  ad^mstunrs  whidi  'feeds  tlie  P^n-Qenaan  -preis  'witti 
its  dventns.^' 

Againat'thiB^vfew  T9i  *Gamiany*is  oolonieBlbeing^Bn  asyUxm'for 
syharites  ^we  haw  •AjinxnrarWerBer'fi  dietom  4tart  '^e  -German 
cotomes  iiave  another  and  «  i^reatar  destiny  than  to  JdfF^er  an 
ea^  Tofnge  f or  rasn  ^vfbo  are  weary  of  Curope  and  the  deraKcts 
of  wir'«ati«i.''  The  '^^neater  destiny''  ^was  indioated  fay  Suron 
von  IStangel.  '''Wtthoiit  cvkmies/'  he  aatd,  ^^e  German  Shnpire 
may  be  a  irwt  SiuropeBsi  iK)wer,  bat  It  can  never  he  a  World 
Po^wr.  N<»v  Germany  natust  be  a  World  Favmc,  if  *e  ^would 
not  be  orciahed  byiOkA  World  Powers  as  Bussia  and  America." 

iterances  of  discerning  and  Inghly  competent  pablieota, 
Aming  intenntttenl^  throughout  the  present  kaiser's  reiga, 
showed  all  too  clearly  tiie  trend  of  the  German  national  mind. 
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Germany^  in  the  classification  of  nations,  had  become  an  in- 
dustrialized country,  needing  elbow  room  and  new  arteries  of 
trade  for  her  surplus  products.  Hence  behind  the  more  or  less 
official  publicists  demands  for  continental  and  colonial  expan- 
sion and  for  race  ascendancy  was  the  driving  momentum  of 
economical  necessity. 

These  aspirations  became  shaped  in  the  economic  World  Policy 
of  Germany  {Weltpolitik)f  initiated  in  Palestine  by  the  kaiser 
in  1898,  and  menacingly  hinted  at  by  Prince  von  Billow,  ihe 
then  chancellor,  in  a  speech  before  the  Reichstag  fhe  following 
year,  when  he  declared:  'It  has  been  said  that  once  in  every 
century  there  is  a  great  settlement,  a  great  liquidation,  in  view 
of  a  fresh  distribution  of  influence,  power  and  possession  on 
the  globe.  Are  we  on  the  eve  of  such  a  new  partition  of  ihe 
*  earth?  In  any  case  ....  we  cannot  and  we  will  not  stand 
apart,  like  dreamers,  while  others  divide  the  cake  between  them. 
If  the  English  talk  of  a  Greater  Britain,  and  the  French  of  a 
New  France,  if  Russia  is  opening  up  Asia  for  herself,  we  too 
have  a  right  to  a  Greater  Germany." 

This  world  policy  has  been  given  several  interpretations  by 
the  Germans  themselves.  The  earliest  definition  att^npted 
appeared  to  be  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  imperial  government, 
whether  by  subventions  or  by  the  intervention  of  its  official 
representatives,  to  help  Germans  to  extend  their  commerce 
throughout  the  world.  Then  it  became  enlarged  to  embrace 
projects,  either  of  peaceful  penetration  or  of  dismemberment, 
especially  in  countries  which  seemed  disorganized,  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  population  of  Germany.  Instead  of  permitting 
emigrants  to  settle  in  the  United  States,  where  they  were  lost 
to  Germany,  the  Government  should  direct  them  to  unoccupied 
territories,  where  they  could  form  colonies  of  settlement  under 
the  direct  control  or  under  the  influence  of  the  empire. 

A  later  development  of  the  policy  laid  stress  on  a  new  condi- 
tion, which  was  that  Germany,  with  her  colossal  industries  and 
highly  developed  agricultural  system,  had  no  longer  any  surplus 
population  for  emigration.  She  had  actually  to  induce  foreign 
laborers  to  join  her  workers.     She  must  seek,  therefore,  not 
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odotties  i or  aettlementy  but  colenifis  to  Ik  expkotecL  These  were  to 
be  devdaped  b^  Gefmaa  capitaUsta,  eBgmeeca,  planters  and 
cfti»taiiata>  who  would  direct  tiie  labor  of  tiae  satrve  population. 
Thegr  woidd  thua  learn  to  beeome,  Uke  the  Britiah^  ''a  natkm  of 
mastora/'  But  £br  this  purpose  vast  territories  wese  needed, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  acquire  tiiem. 

Fini^  the  aspiration  grew,  and  became  expressed  as  a  plank 
of  the  werld  p<dky,  that  GemBaaair  did  not  play  a  pact  in  world 
polities  proportionate  to  her  atreusfth*  .So  heaceforward  Ger- 
many's voice  must  be  raised,  and  heard,  on  evesy  question 
eccfflt<Hnic,  coloniad  mr  other  considerations  stirred  in  any  part 
of  the  woarld.  The  Government  must  not  allow  any  aeq^isition 
of  territory,  influimee  or  ecenomie  advantage  by  another  nation 
to  pass  without  claiming  its  share  or  compensation. 


CHAPTKE    XXXII 

THE     CUSTOMS     UNION 

rpHE  war  had  not  be^a  kmg  m  progress  before  Germany,  fore- 
X  handed  as  is  her  wont,  planned  to  establish  on  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities  a  customs  union  oi  the  Ceaatral  Powers  on  aggressive 
lines.  After  her  occupation  of  Belgium  reports  were  current 
that  she  conliemplated,  or  hBd  extended  her  Zoliverein  to  that 
country.  An  aggressive  customs  union  means  an  economic  war. 
Belotre  the  cooflifit  caoDoe  Groat  Britain  had  charged  that  Ger- 
many employed  the  most-f avoved-nation  clauses  in  her  com- 
mercial treaties  to  the  detriment  of  British  interests  and  those 
of  the  other  allied  countries.  In  her  preparation  for  the  war. 
Great  Britain  ccsnplained,  Germany  had  used  her  resources  and 
commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain  for  purposes  of  aggres- 
»on.  It  was  predicted  that  the  economic  war  foreshadowed  by 
Germaoqr's  plan  to  form  an  aggressive  customs  union  would  be 
a  perman^  barrier  to  the  peaceful  devek^ment  of  Europe. 
This  tlureatened  economic  effect  of  the  war  has  a  deep  root,, 
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The  plan  of  a  customs  union,  continental  in  scope,  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  accession  of  the  kaiser,  and  must  be  recognized  as 
among  the  indirect  economic  causes  of  the  war  in  that  it  was 
one  of  the  seeds  of  Pan-Germanism,  whose  later  developments 
brought  Germany  to  the  heroic  frame  of  mind  of  challenging 
Europe  to  combat. 

In  1914  it  was  not  difficult  to  discern  sjrmptoms  of  present-day 
Pan-Germanism  in  an  economic  program  ventilated  through  a 
semiofficial  source  in  1892.  It  was  contained  in  a  anonymous 
work  ascribed  to  a  distinguished  publicist  of  the  time,  Julius  von 
Eckardt,  who  for  many  years  superintended  the  press  bureau 
of  the  German  foreign  office.  In  it  was  set  forth  the  Neuer 
Kurs  (the  ''New  Course''),  as  the  aspirations  of  the  new  im- 
I>erial  was  called. 

German  opinion,  up  to  that  period,  had  accepted  as  a  program 
and  as  a  limitation  of  German  action  in  the  East: — (1)  The 
open  door  in  the  markets  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  guaran- 
ties against  Russian  encroachments.  (2)  As  an  extreme 
measure,  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Serbia  to  induce  her  to 
enter  into  the  sphere  of  influence  of  Austrian  power  and 
economy.  Beyond  those  limits  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  involve 
the  empire.  Von  Eckardt,>  as  the  spokesman  of  a  broader  im- 
perial economic  policy  viewed  that  Germany's  great  position 
imposed  duties  which  did  not  exist  for  old  Prussia  under 
Wilhelm  I,  as  she  was  only  a  second-class  power.  With  Europe 
divided  by  rival  ambitions  by  the  Balkan  policy  of  Russia,  which 
ran  counter  to  the  designs  of  Austria,  and  by  the  incurable 
resentment  of  France — ^with  Russia  and  France  intrenching 
themselves  economically  behind  high  protective  tariffs,  and  with 
the  McKinley  tariff  bill  confronting  all  Europe  by  a  North 
America  armed  against  European  industrial  competition,  it 
was  necessary.  Von  Eckardt  submitted,  to  organize  Europe.  As 
he  foresaw  the  future,  it  was  incumbent  on  Germany  to  found  a 
customs  union  as  well  as  a  military  union  of  the  central  European 
states.  These  central  states  alone  remained  of  Europe  if  Russia 
and  France  pursued  their  separate  paths,  and  if  England  relied 
only  on  her  own  i^esources  and  the  markets  of  her  vast  colonial 
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chmiinkaia;  and  those  stsftK^  only  reaiameil:  oik  MBfUtieo  that 
they  f oimecl  ast  economk  unit  larse  eaouf^  to  b«  «bte  to  a^pt 
an  independent  eustomsr  pdky.  The  soUdilyiBr  ^  the  Triple 
AlliaiiM  was  tibus  neecoaaiy; 

'If  it  were  possible  to  spxe  tiw  Triple  Allioneo  a  hasi&  ether 
than  tiiafe  of  hnnMdiate  polaktcai  and  mBitery  eaugjennea;  if  the 
object  were  to  ciTe  k  a  durable  daaraeter,  thks  could  only  be 
done  by  pro^ridiisc  tiie  allied  aeiioDS  with  an  eeononric  intorest 
in  the  maintattoce  oi  tins  agnrtem  polildcafUy  f oUowed  by  their . 
govenuneBtSL  The  cstabtishment  f  mt  a  hmg:  series  of  years  of 
an  alliaztce  at  once  poUkticaJk  and  eeonomic  between  the  three 
Central  Earopeazr  Powers  might  beeome  the  starting  point  of  a 
new  European  tQrstenL  if  the  three  leading  states  combined 
to  font  a  rampart  which  would  pexnaaneiutly  r^>d>  invasion  of 
central  Emope  froBi  east  and  west».  the-  adhesion  oi  the  other 
powers  Mi|^  be  counted  alaaast  as  a  certaiaty..'' 

Here  the  attractive  pictnre  waft  presented  of  an  eeonomic 
oniony  fanttareasinr  ^k  politiGal  and  miHtary  ttnioa  of  the  Triple 
AUtance,  wfaidh  would  draw  neifi^khoring  neiiooa  into  tiie  bund. 
Germany  wosld  be  in  a  peeitim  to»  disarm  the  disltke  and  diatrast 
of  her  neighbors  by  &  ^^greatdiviMiiBC  CBttevinrise/'  L  «. : — 

'^A  great  customa  miJon^  created  «a  the  initiatiye  of  Germany, 
woald  prove  to  the  world  irxef  iitably  that  the  f  ov&datien  of  the 
Gennaft  Eaqpire  had  been  a  necessity  and  a  faeneftt  to  Europe. 
If  we  Gould  effectively  dananstrale  that  the  cencentration  of 
natiflnal  lovees  had  made  ua  eapaide  of  solvmcr  great  problems 
of  dviliaatioiav  it  could  he  na  touger  east  iti  our  teeth  that  the 
great  Germas  midertakinir  of  ISTf^  had  resulted  merely  in  in- 
creased arammeuffa^  universal  mSitary  service  uid  an  elabora- 
tion of  militarimi,  which  is  snddng  out  the  marrow  fromi  the 
bones  of  all  the  natkna. 

^he  Triple  Alliance^  created  with:  a  view  to  war^  would  be- 
come an  instnmiCTLt  to  serve  the  mterests  of  peaee.  This  trans- 
fbnnation  would  be  no  less  advantaceoua  to  the  immediate  ends 
of  the  IViple  Alliance  than  to  its  Eiuropean  positiasL  No  method 
could  be  more  |»rofitaUy  employed  to  effect  this  tranaf onnati<»i 
than  the  establishment  of  a  customs  organization  open  to  all 
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friendly  nations.  Nothing  could  better  prove  the  mission  and 
importance  of  a  unified  Germany  than  the  initiation  of  an  under- 
taking so  essential  to  the  program  of  civilization. 

This  project  of  transforming  the  purely  political  alliance 
founded  by  Prince  Bismarck  into  an  alliance  at  once  political 
and  economic,  which  would  keep  the  door  open  for  an  entente 
embracing  the  whole  of  central  Europe  obviously  exceeds  the 
program  of  the  founder  of  the  empire.  Yet  the  idea  is  not  an- 
tagonistic but  complementary  to  the  first  conception." 

French  critics  interpreted  the  proposal  as  primarily  one  de- 
signed to  create  an  industrial  trust  of  the  central  European 
states,  strong  enough  in  itself  to  resist  American  competition, 
with  an  attraction  to  neighboring  states  so  potent  that  they 
would  of  their  own  accord  ask  to  enter  it  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
poverishm^it.  The  delicate  question  was  hinted  whether  the 
entente  would  be  confined  to  customs,  with  a  r^ninder  of  Fried- 
rich  List's  old  axiom,  affirmed  as  a  truth  proved  by  experi^ice, 
that  commercial  union  and  political  union  were  twins,  and  that 
''one  could  not  be  bom  without  the  otiier.''  States  united  by  a 
ZoUervein,  it  was  observed,  readily  entered  into  military  con- 
ventions. If  the  Scandinavian  states,  Belgium  and  Holland 
were  so  impressed  by  the  commercial  splendor  of  Germany  as 
to  join  the  Triple  Alliance,  would  military  conventions  with 
those  states  be  long  delayed?  The  French  commentations  only 
saw  in  any  such  custonts  union  a  forerunner  to  a  military  pact 
by  pointing  to  tine  history  of  the  German  Zollervein  as  an  answer 
to  the  question.  So  they  perceived  in  the  new  European  system 
aimed  at  by  the  "New  Course"  a  military  and  commercial  organ- 
ization of  Europe  formed  in  the  initiative  and  hence  under  the 
hegemony  of  Germany.  If  matured,  neither  Serbia  nor  Bulgaria, 
nor  any  other  Balkan  State  could  long  remain  outside  its  sphere 
of  influence.  France's  inclusion  in  the  Austro-German  customs 
union,  her  watchful  publicists  discerned,  was  an  objective  of 
Germany,  who  might  draw  her  in  by  persuasion  before  bringing 
more  active  pressure  to  bear  upon  her.  They  saw  this  in  an 
early  remark  of  Bismarck's  revealed  in  a  conversation  (recorded 
in  1884),  the  chancellor  had  with  Comte  de  Saint-Vallier,  the 
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French  Ambassador  to  Germany:  **The  irresistible  pressure 
and  even  violence  by  which  the  Russian  political  organism 
was  forcing  its  way  toward  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, not  only  threatened  the  existence  of  Austria,  but  de- 
prived French  influence  and  interests  of  possible  future  in  the 
East."  Bismarck  himself,  however,  with  an  unerring  eye  for  facts 
which  saved  him  from  any  allusions  as  to  the  opposition  of 
hostile  forces,  or  as  to  his  own  strength,  had  abandoned  the  idea 
of  a  customs  union  for  Central  Europe.  Such  a  plan  presented 
to  him  in  1880  brought  the  response :  **I  too,  look  upon  a  customs 
entente  embracing  the  two  empires  as  an  ideal  end  which 
could  dictate  the  direction  in  which  we  should  develop  all  our 
politico-commercial  activities/'  But  beyond  this  he  did  not 
go. 

German  publicists  did  not  allow  the  project  to  rest.  While 
their  utterances  could  not  always  be  accepted  as  straws  showing 
the  course  whither  the  immature  economic  policy  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  was  tending,  they  were  viewed  as  echoes,  when  they  were 
not  inspirers,  of  German  public  opinion.  Their  ideas,  as  the 
present  war  has  shown  have  acted  as  powerful  suggestions,  both 
on  the  German  people  and  government,  and,  at  the  least,  were 
always  ssrmptomatic.  Hence  a  history  of  any  great  economic 
movement,  especially  when  it  hinges  on  eventual  war,  cannot 
ignore  them. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  Bismarckian  publicists,  Paul 
Dehn,  wrote  in  1884:  'In  the  economic  life  of  the  old  world, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  must  maintain  a  close 
union  defensively  against  the  superior  and  overpowering  com- 
petition of  the  English,  the  French  and  the  Russians,  who  are 
now  in  the  ascendency ;  and  to  recapture  their  rightful  share  in 
the  exchange  of  wealth  between  Europe  and  the  East.  From 
this  point  of  view  Germany,  Auslsria-Hungary  and  Italy,  bound 
together  by  common  economic  interests  in  Central  Europe  form 
a  great  domain  which  would  be  very  happily  rounded  off  by  the 
adhesion  of  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Holland  in  the  West,  and 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  the  East.  If  the  states  of  central 
Europe  wish  to  insure  their  commercial  vitality,  and  consequently 
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their  political  life  and  independence,  they  must  unite  with  a 
full  consciousness  of  their  intentions ;  they  must  seek  new  forms 
within  which  this  great  domain  of  common  interests  might  be 
realized  without  violence  to  national  sentiment  or  to  existing 
conditions  which  have  the  sanction  of  political  rights.  Ger- 
many, by  virtue  of  her  situation  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and 
the  economic  importance  of  this  situation  is  called  upon  to  play 
the  leading  part  in  the  center  of  this  domain  of  interests/' 

This  advocate  of  a  vast  European  ZoUervein  was  content  to 
depict  its  need  and  advantages  without  entering  into  the  thorny 
Question  of  how  Poland,  Lithuania,  or  even  Holland  and 
Switzerland  could  be  brought  into  the  commerical  Triple 
Alliance  without  a  war.  But  he  suggested  some  elastic  com- 
binations. One  was  a  customs  parliament  or  a  customs  federal 
council  to  deliberate  on  the  customs  business  of  the  entire  con- 
federation; another  a  narrow  confederation  to  which  the  coun- 
tries not  reduced  to  complete  economic  dependence  should  be 
attached  by  simple  but  permanent  treaties  of  commerce. 

The  gain  to  Germany  by  a  readjustment  of  tine  economic 
frontiers  of  Europe  was  generally  seen  to  be  "an  appreciable 
reenforcement  of  her  economic  power."  A  customs  alliance  with 
nations  who  remained  more  agricultural  than  Germany  would 
give  Germany  extended  outlets  for  her  manufactured  products, 
additional  markets  to  buy  raw  materials  and  cereals,  and  stable 
guarantees  for  the  price  of  foodstuffs.  Austria-Hungary  would 
also  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  her  surplus  crops  among  the  grow- 
ing industrial  population  of  Germany,  while  Austria's  then  in- 
fant industries  would  find  support  in  the  powerful  industries  of 
Germany. 

As  to  this  prospect,  seemingly  assured  to  the  self-interested 
nations,  French  commentators  again  interposed  with  an  inquiry : 
Would  Russia  be  induced  to  detach  Poland  and  Lithuania  from 
her  economic  system  and  allow  them  to  join  the  Austro-German 
customs  union?  The  question,  asked  in  those  early  days,  loses 
none  of  its  pertinency  in  being  repeated  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of 
1914,  which  duly  made  Poland  and  Lithuania  part  of  Germany's 
captured  territories  with  which  to  trade  in  the  peace  proposals. 

W— Gt.  War  1 
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The  radiating  force  of  the  military  and  economic  alliance  of  the 
Central  Empires  was  moreover  seen  by  Paul  Ddm  to  extend 
inevitably  to  Rumania  and  Turkey.  ''And  even  France/'  he  pre- 
dicted, ' 'would  find  it  advantageous  to  enter  the  union.  Witiiin 
it  she  might  form  friendships  that  would  be  of  service  to  her 
against  Transoceanic  competition,  from  which  ahe  suffers  as 
much  as  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary/'  Here  it  will  be  seen 
that  American  competiti<m  was  not  lost  sis^t  of. 

German  economic  aims,  tfa^i,  in  the  eighties  of  the  previous 
century  embraced  France,  and  bred  a  pacific  policy  toward  that 
country  provided  France  raised  no  objections  to  the  projects  for 
tine  commercial  absorption  of  all  the  small  adjacent  nations  from 
the  Baltic  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Hellespont.  Apparently  Germany 
awaited  the  time  when  the  pressure  of  economic  life  and  the 
.efforts  of  publicists  induced  France  to  enter  the  customs  union 
for  the  protection  of  her  commercial  enterprises. 

Seeking  the  line  of  least  resistance  the  Pan-German  advo- 
cates of  an  economic  union  became  mainly  preoccupied  with 
Holland  and  Belgium  in  1897,  and  onward.  As  to  Hcdland, 
one  publicist,  Fritz  Bley,  identified  with  the  Pan-German  League 
wrote: 

"We  require  these  Dutch  territories,  already  fertilized  by  Ger- 
man blood,  for  the  indispensable  expansion  of  our  economic 
dominions.  On  a  Rhine  that  has  become  German  to  the  mouth 
we  need  the  free  traffic  which  the  silent  resistance  of  Holland 
now  hampers.  A  customs  union,  a  common  organization  of 
naval  and  military  strength — ^the  language  of  command  being 
High  German  in  the  army  and  Low  German  in  the  fleet — a  joint 
management  of  our  possessions  beyond  tine  seas,  carried  <m  in  a 
spirit  of  Dutch  prudence  and  practical  utility — these  would  be 
the  objects  of  a  Germano-Dutch  alliance.  If  Holland  w^e  merely 
a  continental  power,  this  alhasce  would  not  be  consommated 
until  the  day  when  Germany  would  impose  h»  just  claims  by 
force.  But  as  the  vast  transoceanic  possessions  of  Holland  are 
daily  crumbling  away  under  a  growing  menace,  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  Amstel  and  the  Meuse  are  impelled  by  ccmsidera- 
tions  of  personal  interest  to  make  common  cause  with  us." 
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The  persuasive  here  advanced  for  Holland  to  amalgamate 
with  Germany,  economically  and  otherwise,  was  that  the  colonies 
were  threatened  by  Japan,  and  that  in  fear  of  Japanese  aggres- 
sion Holland  should  place  herself  under  the  protection  of 
Germany.  Holland's  destiny  would  thus  be  established  in 
unison  with  that  of  the  other  nations  embraced  in  the  customs 
union : 

''Consider  our  history  and  contemporary  world  economics. 
Such  a  consideration  would  lead  to  an  urgent  demand  that  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy,  the  Balkan  States,  the  two  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  and  finally,  if  possible,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
should,  with  their  colonies,  combine  in  a  common  customs  union, 
adopting  a  system  of  free  trade  or  graduated  tariffs  internally, 
but  vigorously  protectionist  externally.  By  no  other  means 
will  they  be  able  to  maintain  their  right  to  existence,  and  insure 
the  food  supply  of  their  populations  as  against  the  vast  territories 
of  Russia,  England,  and  North  and  South  America.  Similarly 
with  the  Dutch  we  desire  an  international  alliance.  We  do  not 
wish  to  form  a  single  state  with  them.'' 

The  actual  existence  of  Holland  was  even  viewed  as  incom- 
patible with  the  safety  of  Germany  by  another  publicist,  Ernst 
von  Halle,  whose  deliberations  carried  weight : 

''Germany  has  on  various  sides  military  and  political,  national 
and  economic  frontiers,  which  in  course  of  time  will  be  unten- 
able, in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  modem  national  life.  It  is 
monstrous  from  the  economic  and  geographic  commercial  stand- 
point, that  the  mouths  of  two  of  her  greatest  rivers,  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  especially  the  latter,  the  most  important  artery 
of  national  traffic,  as  well  as  a  series  of  the  leading  ports  for 
German  international  exchange,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  A  little  coast  nation  is  in  a  position  to  influence 
traffic  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  to  take  measures  there  which  are 
solely  to  its  own  interest,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Hinterland.  In 
the  future  the  German  Empire  must  be  able  to  establish  and 
support  her  lines  of  defense  on  the  most  favorable  position.  A 
Holland  too  weak  on  land  is  a  permanent  danger  to  Germany's 
most  impoitant  industrial  regions.^ 


»» 
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Econcmiic  factors  thus  entered  largely  into  the  BanrGeraianic 
schemes  for  European  and  colonial  ^cpansion  for  ivhifib:  the 
proposed  customs  union  embracing  her  neighboxfamL  W8S^  as 
viewed  by  Germany's  foes,  an  entering  wedge»  The^  numif old 
extent  of  these  aspirations  toward  a  greater  Germany  may 
therefore  be  glanced  at.  Some  of  them  were  so  visionary  that 
even  official  Germany,  much  as  it  might  have  jogged  on  the 
pamphleteers,  could  hardly  be.  taxed  with  being  the  progenitor 
of  them  all.  Ancient  anti-Russian  currents  were  sat. flawing  in 
1881  by^ Paul  de  Legarde,  who  wrote:  ''We  must  create.a  centcal 
Europe,  which  will  guarantee  thd  peace  of  the  entire  contineBt 
from  the  moment  when  it  i^halLhave-driveit  the-iRuaaiana'  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Slavs  from  the  aon&^  ajud:  siouU  haye  ooor 
quired'  large  tracts  to  the  east  of  our  frontiers  for  German 
colonization."  Constantin.  Frantz  sought  a  gnat  confedwatiDii 
of  the  central  European  states^  whost^.central.cose- would  be  the 
western  German  states,  rounded  off  fagr I&uttia:aiid:Aust£ia»  witib 
a  belt*  of  smalls  states,  Holland,.  Belgium^.  Flandtesi  Lonraine* 
Switzerland,  Franche-Comti^.  Savpy^  and;  in:  thief  eaat^  all  the 
Balkaur  States  together  with^  others  to  be  oanrediout.of  Buasian 
Poland..  Fortfae conatruction of ihis-confiedegatipn;.Rnagia would 
have  to  be  thrust  back  beyond,  ihe  Bmtfa  to:  th&  Qmeeter,  and 
the  reconstituted:  RuBso^i»?mait  frontiei!  would,  bei  the^  line 
marked  by  BrestrLitovsk^.  Bialystok^  and  GiSMino. 

The  Pranoo-RoBs^n:  aUiance:  intervened  to*  sobeirths  Ruaao»^ 
phobia  of  the  publicists 'for.  a)  few  years.  Then  fi>llowed.a(pxopa^ 
ganda  aiming^  at:  pure-  Germanism,  Between:  19Mf  and  l&M. 
the  ftttui«'  of-  Germany  was  seen  to  lie  in:  a.  vtolei^:  setback  to 
Russia.  In  th»  struggle  Austria,  which  was.  to:  bo  a.  bidwaik; 
against  Slavism,  was  beeomxnfi^*  more  and  mom  Sim  horaalf. 
Hence  Austria  must^be  cdonizedtwdth  pure;  Germans,  aa  Rixanan^ 
Poland  and  all  the*  conquered  Idtiiiiamaatemtorsr  would  be»  tiiis 
emigration  to  be  organized^  administered,  and  insisted  upon:  by 
the  Impwial  Government;  Friedrich  Lost  had:eadiw:plaimBd  tiio 
intensive  colonization  of  Hungary  and  of  the  riparian*  regions  of 
the  Danube:  'Tha  right  and  l^imnks  of  the  Danube^  fcomrl^fM^^ 
burg  to  its  mouth,  the  northern  provincea^f  Turkey ,  and  the  east- 
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em  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  offer  large  tracts  of  land,  naturally 
fertile  and  as  yet  unexplored,  to  German  colonists/*  He  dreamed 
of  a  vast  Germano-Magyar  Empire,  stretching  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Black  Sea. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII 

THE     PAN-GERMAN     LEAGUE 

THIS  plan  of  continental  expansion  was  fathered  by  the  Pan- 
German  League,  whose  '"nebulous  dreams  of  the  future,''  as 
formulated  by  Professor  Ernst  Hasse,  the  league's  head  in  1894, 
produced  a  rebuke  from  Prince  von  Bulow.  On  all  the  frontiers 
of  Germany,  Hasse  wished  to  delimit  a  military  "'glacis,"  the 
width  of  a  day's  march,  where  only  pure-bred  Germans  might 
live,  chosen  from  among  former  noncommissioned  officers,  to 
whom  the  state  would  assign  lands  at  minimum  rents  in  pay- 
ment of  their  services.  Military  boundaries,  like  those  which 
protected  the  Russians  and  the  Austrians  against  the  Tartars, 
would  form  a  closely  guarded  girdle  round  Germany,  where  no 
foreigner  would  be  allowed  to  own  landed  property  or  invest- 
ments. Von  Billow's  policy  had  already  adopted  and  set  in  mo- 
tion this  process  of  expropriation  in  Poland.  In  twenty  years 
60,000  German  colonists  had  been  established  on  the  dismembered 
estates  of  the  great  Polish  landowners.  This  was  a  negligible 
percentage  according  to  Hasse,  who  considered  that  on  the  Polish 
frontier  alone  some  million  portions  of  land  should  have  been 
allotted  to  the  surplus  German  population.  Hasse  demanded  the 
return  of  the  Netherland  countries  (Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Luxemburg)  to  the  German  confederation ;  other  parts  of  France 
in  addition  to  Alsace-Lorraine;  Bohemia  and  Moravia  from 
Austria;  the  restoration  by  Russia  of  all  the  territory  lost  to 
Prussia  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  from  Cracow  to  Grodno,  includ- 
ing Warsaw  (the  war  of  1914  has  already  brought  this  area  into 
Germany's  hands),  while  Austria  could  be  compensated  by 
Saloniki. 
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A  Germanic  Europe  found  favor,  especially  in  its  economic 
aspects,  among  the  numerous  professors  in  the  ranks  of  the  Pan- 
German  League.  The  part  the  German  universities  played  in 
shaping  the  national  aims,  economic,  military,  political,  or  racial, 
cannot  well  be  overlooked,  as  their  professors  were  ardently 
occupied  amid  their  specific  duties  in  molding  the  thought  of  the 
ruling  class  and  inspiring  its  scions  with  a  proud  and  aggressive 
ambition.  Professor  Albrecht  Wirth  of  Munich  in  1906  thus 
viewed  the  project  of  pure  G^ntnanism  aforementioned : 

"In  order  to  live,  and  to  lead  a  healthy  and  joyous  life,  we 
need  a  vast  extent  of  fresh  arable  land.  This  is  what  imperial- 
ism must  give  us.  Germany  may  reap  the  fruits  of  Russian 
policy  if  she  has  sufficient  courage.  What  would  be  the  use  of  a 
Germanism  flourishing  in  Brazil  or  in  South  Africa  ?  It  would 
further  the  expansion  of  the  German  race  very  greatly,  but  it 
would  contribute  very  little  to  the  ndght  of  the  German  Empire. 
On  the  other  hand,  liie  continental  expansion  of  German  terri- 
tory, the  multiplication  on  the  Continent  of  the  German  peas- 
antry, whose  activities  and  capacities  are  so  immeaaurably 
superior  to  the  obtuse  nonchalance  of  the  mushiks,  would  form 
a  sure  barrier  against  tiie  advance  of  our  enemies  and  a  aeeore 
basis  for  our  growing  power.'* 

Aims  toward  colonial  expansion,  however,  did  not  fade  in  the 
face  of  a  preference  for  continental  expansion.  Economie  con- 
siderations in  £avor  of  the  former  were  too  weighty.  So  colonial 
projects  no  less  vast  and  aggressive  were  coupled  with  the  oon- 
tinental  plan.  They  were  focused  on  all  the  unoccupied  terri- 
tory of  the  world,  and  also  on  much  tiiat  was  ooeupied^— loiig 
preempted  and  possessed  by  other  powers.  Even  to  a  neutral 
onlooker  they  revealed  an  insatiable  appetite  for  conquest. 

In  this  colonial  struggle,  witii  Great  Britain  as  the  rival  to 
eclipse,  the  projects  contanplated,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
those  of  penetration  and  diamembemiBnt.  The  semiofficial 
pamphleteers  trained  tiieir  guns  on  tiie  South  Anurifian  re- 
publics.   Thus  Professor  J.  Untrid  of  Munich : 

''The  Germans  seem  marked  out  fay  their  labors  aiui  thnr 
aptitudes  to  be  the  teachers,  and  the  intellectual,  economic,  and 
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political  leaders  of  these  peoples  (the  Spanish  and  Portusruese 
Americans) .  If  they  fail  in  their  mission,  sooner  or  later  these 
countries  will  fall,  as  a  result  of  political  or  financial  bankruptcy, 
under  the  domination  and  exploitation  of  the  United  States/' 

Emigration  must  be  organized,  the  German  publicists  de- 
manded,  and  the  German  Empire  must  direct  it.  ''A  farseeing 
policy  is  required,"  Priedrich  Lange  urged,  "ruthlessly  applying 
all  the  resources  of  its  (the  state's)  power  in  concluding  treaties 
with  foreign  states,  which  are  eager  to  receive  our  emigrants, 
and  so  would  in  the  ^id  accept  the  conditions,  accounted  neces- 
sary by  our  Grovemment.  The  Argentine  and  Brazilian  Re- 
publics, and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  those  needy  republics 
of  Soutb  America,  would  accept  advice  and  listen  to  reason, 
voluntarily  or  under  coercion/' 

.  Another  publicist,  Josef  Ludwig  Reimer,  foresaw  tiie  Latin- 
American  states  as  eager  and  willing  to  accept  an  accession  of 
Grerman  colonization  and  money,  witii  territorial  concessions  and 
representation  for  Germans  on  their  public  bodies.  In  this 
"moral  and  material  assistance,"  they  would  see  "an  efficacious 
reenforcement  against  their  natural  enemy,  the  United  States  of 
the  North,  an  enemy  who  will  not  only  exact  commercial  con- 
cessions from  them,  but  territorial  concessions,  and  even  the 
relinquishment  of  their  nationality,  as  soon  as  it  is  powerful 
enough/'  The  Pan-German  theorists  also  staked  out  claims  in 
the  United  States,  relying  on  the  Grerman-Americans  to  pave  the 
way  for  pure  (]^rmanism  there,  and  in  Australia,  where  they 
looked  for  a  decadence  of  English  power. 

These  were  remote  dreams  of  economic  and  colonial  aggran- 
dizement. More  within  the  purview  of  practical  national  en- 
largement seemed  projects  of  dismemberment,  opening  easier 
doors  for  Grerman  domination  in  Turkey,  Morocco,  and  Central 
Africa,  where  African  Germany  was  to  include,  plus  existing 
Grerman  colonies,  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  Mozambique  and 
Angola  and  the  Belgian  Congo ;  also,  in  the  event  of  a  victorious 
war,  the  French  Congo  and  the  British  possessions. 

Maximilian  Harden,  whose  editorial  pen  has  been  wielded  with 
greater  effect  than  any  other  Grerman  publicist,  saw  in  the  next 
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century  only  three  or  four  great  powers  in  the  world — ^Russia, 
China,  and  the  Ans^o-Saxon  confederations  (the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States) .  To  counterbalance  her  three  great  rivals 
Germany,  he  reasoned,  in  1911,  must  have  all  Europe ;  bat  France 
alone  stood  in  the  path  of  this  consummati0n :  ''We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  the  FYench  more  than  any  other  power  could  offer 
them — guarantees  for  a  great  African  Empire;  the  poesibility 
of  reducing  expenditure  in  the  army  and  devoting  the  surplus  to 
ship  building;  safer  and  more  remunerative  investments  for 
their  capital  than  the  stock  of  tiie  eastern  states  of  Europe; 
organizers  of  industry  and  commercial  iq^ents/'  As  the  war  of 
1914  proved,  France  remained  in  tbe  way. 

Behind  Austrian  economic  ambitions  in  the  Near  Bast  were 
similar  propelling  forces  which  aimed  at  more  than  commercial 
supremacy.  Pan-Magyarism,  a  twin  sister  of  German  imperial- 
ism, an  auxiHary  of  Pan-Germanism,  flourished  in  Hungary. 
This  party  viewed  Hungary  as  the  natural  guardian  of  the  in- 
dependent development  of  the  southern  European  states*  The 
Magyars  were  willing  to  be  the  friends  of  Romania,  Serbia,  etc., 
provided  they  were  not  asked  to  grant  rights  to  the  Rumanians 
and  Serbians  of  Hungary.  They  fiurther  agreed  to  form  on 
alliance  with  Serbia^  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  on  con£tion  tliat 
the  Magyars  were  masters  in  this  confederation.  Opposed  to 
this  Pan-Magyari£Hn  was  an  Austrian  Pan-€}ermanism  which 
aimed  at  securing  a  £diare  of  the  s^ory,  the  power,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  Germany  for  Austria  by  attaching  the  German  prov- 
inces of  Austria  to  the  German  Empire.  Another  party  that 
developed  and  adopted  a  form  of  imperialism  known  as  '^Trial- 
ism/^  espoused  by  the  murdered  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand. 
Its  program  sought  the  inclusion  of  a  southern  Slav  kingdom  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  compromise,  aboHflhing  ^dualism/'  and 
substituting  a  composite  monarchy,  the  fnunework  of  wliich 
would  henceforth  be  triple,  not  dual.  In  the  view  of  this  party, 
there  were  two  pursuits  Austrian  foreign  policy  nnist  never 
forego:  Austria  most  have  access  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
she  must  be  supreme  in  the  western  Balkans.  Always  was  Sal- 
oniki  a  coveted  objective  kept  in  view,    '^he  commercial  roafae 
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to  Salonild  must  be  kept  open  to  us/'  wrote  Leopold  von 
Chlumecky,  describing  this  party's  external  policy  in  1907. 
''Salonild  is  destined  to  be  the  furthermost  postern  in  the  south- 
east for  southern  Austrian  and  Hungarian  trade.  Salonild  is 
our  hope  of  the  future.  Some  day,  when  Asia  Minor  is  opened 
up  to  civilization,  when  railways  traverse  Mesopotamia  and  con- 
nect Sm3n:na  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  Macedonia,  the  highway  of 
the  vast  transcontinental  traffic,  which  will  pass  from  central 
Europe  to  Asia  Minor,  will  enjoy  a  new  prosperity,  and  Salonild 
will  be  a  place  of  considerable  importance/' 

Following  these  parties  came  a  maritime  party,  which  aimed 
at  colonial  and  naval  expansion,  thereby  indicating  substantial 
prizes  of  another  sort  for  Austria-Hungary.  Its  policy  taught 
that  all  nations  had  a  right  'to  live  their  lives,"  which  the  nations 
of  to-day  sought  to  do  by  a  vast  universal  commerce.  It  pictured 
Trieste  as  a  great  trading  emporium  and  the  Danube  a  mighty 
artery;  tjirough  whidi  all  the  trade  of  central  Europe  would  flow 
into  Asia  Minor,  by  ihe  adoption  of  a  strong  naval  and  com- 
mercial policy.  Its  partisans  pointed  out  that  Austria  had  at  her 
disposal  one  of  the  most  daring  sea-faring  populations  in  the 
worid — ^the  saiksis  of  Dalmatra — and  ttutt  tiie  Suez  Canal  mig^ 
have  made  Ote  fortune  of  Trieste  more  readily  than  that  of  any 
European  port  if  Austria  had  been  able  to  create  a  suitable 
maritime  equipment.  They  dierished  the  hope  ttiat  the  oppor- 
tmrity  for  insuring  this  prosp^ity  would  return  on  the  not  dis- 
tant day  when  the  New  Worid  bad  heeome  industrially  «lf- 
snflSeisgand  when  European  trade  sought  outlets  in  Nearer  Asia, 
and  in  the  Far  East,  thrown  open  to  European  civilization.  As 
to  territorial  ambitions  of  t*i»  party,  ttiey  were  colonial  rather 
^hsM  eontinental.  They  wanted  Austrian  colonies  on  the  Medi- 
terranean i^ores.  They  deprecated  looking  to  Saloaiki  as  an 
objeettive,  pre£cting  that  its  trade  would  never  have  more  than 
loeal  importance  until  Trieste  developed  into  a  great  port. 

Bnt  of  all  these  policies  that  of  Pan-Magsrarism  has  prevailed, 
and,  starting  wi^  the  eeonamic  erashinir  ^  Serbia,  instigflted 
tihie  Great  War. 


PART  V  — DIRECT  CAUSES  OP  THE 

WAR 


CHAPTER    XXXIV 

ASSASSINATION     OF     FRANZ     FERDINAND  — 

AUSTRIA'S     ULTIMATUM 

IT  was  the  boast  of  the  greater  European  Powers,  during  the 
Balkan  Wars  of  1912  and  1913,  and  after,  that  the  ''conflagra- 
tion in  the  Balkans  had  been  localized'' — ^i.  e.,  that  none  of  the 
western  nations  would  be  involved  in  the  complications  growing 
out  of  the  trouble  in  the  Balkans.  The  conflagration  in  the 
mountainous  peninsula  had  been  ''localized,"  it  was  true;  but 
the  smouldering  fire  that  remained  after  the  Balkan  Wars  was 
to  flare  forth,  during  the  summer  of  1914,  to  spread  over  Europe 
from  the  Shetland  Islands  to  Crete  in  one  grand  flame,  and  to 
drop  sparks  on  the  remaining  four  continents.  That  smoulder- 
ing fire  was  the  doctrine  known  as  Greater  Serbianism,  some- 
times wrongly  spoken  of  as  Pan-Serbianism. 

As  during  the  nineteenth  century  one  after  another  the  Balkan 
States  gained  independence  from  Turkish  sovereignty  and  the 
germ  of  what  is  called  Nationalism  was  bom  in  them,  each 
looked  about  to  see  in  what  direction  its  boundaries  might  be 
extended.  The  appetite  of  Nationalism,  with  these  small  states 
as  with  the  greater  countries,  demanded  that  under  the  flag  of 
a  given  nation  must  be  gathered  all  the  peoples  of  that  nation ; 
if  some  of  them  dwell  in  foreign  lands  those  lands  must  be 
conquered ;  if  foreigners  live  within  the  borders  of  the  country 
those  foreigners  must  be  "ironed  out" — ^the  crushing  machinery 
of  despotic  government  must  be  brought  into  use  to  force  them 
to  adopt  the  language,  literature,  traditions,  and  religion  of  the 
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nation  which  considered  them  alien.  And  the  appetite  of  Na- 
tionalism demanded  one  tiling  more — ^tiiat  the  political  bound- 
aries of  a  nation  conform  with  the  ''natural  boundaries''  as  they 
seemed  to  be  delimited  by  mountains^  rivers,  and  coasts. 

The  kingdoms  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  had  shown  symptoms 
of  Nationalism  long  before  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912  and  1913 ; 
when  they  emerged  from  those  wars  with  their  territories  almost 
doubled  the  idea  took  even  greater  hold  on  them.  As  Turkish 
sovereignly  and  influence  became  less  feared,  Austrian  domi- 
nance replaced  them. 

Austria  did  notiiing  to  allay  this  fear ;  she  stood  as  a  Teutonic 
bulwark  between  a  growing  Slavic  nienace  (in  Serbia  and  Monte- 

« 

negro)  on  the  south  and  the  already  formidable  Slavic  menace 
(Russia)  on  the  east.  In  her  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, which  were  transformed  from  protectorates  to  integral 
parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  1908,  there  dwelt  thousands  of 
peasants  who  were  of  Serbian  nationality ;  in  more  concise  terms 
th^  were  of  tiie  same  racial  stock  as  the  Serbians.  After  Serbian 
prestige  rose  as  a  result  of  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912  and  1913 
these  Serbian  subjects  of  Austria  desired  more  than  ever  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Slav  kingdom ;  this  desire  was  shared  by  tiie  leading 
factions  in  Serbia  itself;  the  doctiine  of  ''Greater  Serbia"  de- 
manded that  the  aims  of  the  desire  be  materialized*  Besides,  the 
''natural  boundaries''  of  Serbia  seemed  to  take  in  the  greater 
part,  if  not  all,  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  for  they  stretched 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  tiie  Adriatic  and  shut  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  off  from  that  sea. 

Propaganda  began  to  spread  throughout  Serbia  and  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  reminding  tiie  Serbs  in  all  three  places  that  they 
must  work  to  bring  themselves  under  one  government,  and  that 
government  their  own ;  they  were  urged  to  keep  up  their  efforts 
to  standardize  tiieir  religion,  their  speech,  their  traditions ;  they 
were  called  upon,  by  this  same  propaganda,  to  substitute  Austria 
for  Turkey  as  tiie  object  of  national  Serbian  hate. 

But  Austria,  too,  had  the  disease  of  Nationalism,  and  she  had 
been  engaged  since  1908  in  "ironing  out"  the  Serbs  within  her 
borders.    Thus  great  friction  was  engendered,  and  when,  on 
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June  28,  1914,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  the  crown 
prince  and  his  morganatic  wife  visited  the  Bosnian  city  of  Sara- 
jevo, they  and  the  officials  of  the  city  and  province  knew  that  the 
lives  of  the  pair  were  in  danger  from  Serbian  intrigue. 

The  archduke  had  gone  to  Bosnia  on  his  first  visit  to  take 
charge  of  military  maneuvers  there,  and  before  he  left  the  Aus- 
trian capital  the  Serbian  minister  had  expressed  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  visit,  telling  the  court  that  the  Serbian  population 
in  Bosnia  might  make  unfavorable  demonstrations.  The  fears 
of  the  Serbian  minister  proved  to  be  well  founded ;  Sarajevo  dis- 
played many  Serbian  flags  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  The  arch- 
duke's party,  in  automobiles,  proceeded  to  tiie  Town  Hall  after 
leaving  the  railway  station,  passing  through  crowded  streets. 
The  city  officials  were  gathered  at  the  Town  Hall  to  give  him  an 
official  welcome.  A  bomb,  hurled  from  a  roof,  fell  into  the  arch- 
duke's car ;  he  caught  it  and  threw  it  to  Ihe  pavement,  where  it 
exploded,  doing  no  damage  to  either  him  or  his  wife,  but  injuring 
two  adjutants  in  the  car  following.  One  Gabrinovics,  a  Serbian 
from  Trebinje,  was  arrested  as  the  assailant. 

The  archduke  proceeded  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  after  berating 
the  city  officials  listened  to  the  speeches  of  welcome.  As  he  and  his 
wife  were  departing  a  Serbian  student,  named  Prinzip,  who  was 
later  arrested,  rushed  out  from  the  crowd  and  fired  point-blank 
at  the  couple  with  a  revolver.  Both  were  hit  a  number  of  times 
and  died  some  hours  later  from  their  wounds. 

Great  excitement  immediately  prevailed  in  Sofia  and  Vienna, 
and  in  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  to  a  lesser  degree.  What  retri- 
bution would  Austria  demand?  The  Austrian  press  openly 
avowed  that  the  plot  on  the  archduke's  life  had  been  hatched  in 
official  circles  in  Serbia,  and  the  Austrian  Government  made  no 
attempt  to  suppress  these  statements.  One  hour  after  the 
tragedy  had  taken  place  it  had  assumed  an  official  and  inter- 
national complexion. 

A  punitive  war  against  Serbia  was  immediately  urged  in 
Vienna.  On  June  29,  1914,  anti-Serbian  riots  broke  out  in 
Bosnia,  Sarajevo  was  put  under  martial  law,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  assassinated  couple  began  the  mournful  journey  to  Vienna. 
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On  July  2f  1914,  Prinzip  ocmfesMd  tiiai  he  had  apprised  the  Pan- 
SerbiaB  Umon  of  his  att^sipt  to  hill  the  archduke,  and  on  titie  same 
day  Ute  first  inttmatton  came  that  tiie  matter  was  considered  a 
serious  one  in  Germany — the  kaiser  became  'SUidoaaatically  ill/' 
Then,  for  twenty  days  there  was  an  outward  calm  in  tiM  capitals 
of  Europe^  but  behind  tl^  scenes  the  diplomats  were  at  work; 
the  great  question  was  how  far  Russia  would  go  in  defending 
her  Slavic  sister  slate  against  the  impending  demands  of  Austria. 

These  demands  were  made  public  in  a  note  which  Austria  sent 
to  SwbJa  on  July  28^  1914.  Serbia  was  given  till  6  p*  m.,  July  26, 
1914,  to  comply  with  the  ultimafeum,  whidi  read  a»  follows : 

*S>n  Mardi  SI,  1909,  the  Royal  Serbian  Minister  in  Vienna,  on 
the  instructions  of  the  Serbian  Government,  made  the  following 
stat^nents  to  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government:: 

**  'Serbia  recognizes  that  the  fait  accompli  regarding  Bosnia  has 
nok  affected  her  rights^  and  oonsequently  she  will  conform  to  the 
decisions  that  the  powers  will  take  in  conformity  with  Article 
XXy  of  the  TMaty  of  BerUn.  At  tlie  same  time  tiiat  Swbia 
sulnnita  to  the  advice  of  the  powers  she  undertakes  to  renounce 
the  attitude  of  protest  and  opposition  wfai<Ai  she  has  adopted 
since  OdDoher  last  She  undertakes  on  the  otioMt  hand  to  modify 
the  direction  of  her  pdttcy  witii  regard  to  Austria^-Himgary  and 
to  live  in  future  on  good  neighborly  terms  with  the  latter/ 

'^Tho  history  of  recent  years,  and  in  particular  tiie  painful 
events  cm  June  28  last,  have  shown  the  existenoe  in  Serbia  of 
subversive  movement  with  the  object  of  detaching  a  part  of 
Austria-Hungaiy  from  the  monarchy.  The  movement  wiiich 
had  its  birth  under  the  eyes  of  tfao  Serbian  Government^  has  had 
consequmce^  cm  both  sides  of  tfao  Serbian  frontier  in  the  shape  of 
acts  of  terrortsm  and  a  series  of  outrages  and  murders. 

''Far  from  carrsdng  oat  the  fbnnal  undertakings  contained  in 
the  declaration  of  March  St,  1909,  the  Royal  Serbian  Govern- 
ment has  done  nothing  to  r^>ress  these  movements.  It  has  per- 
mitted the  criminal  machinations  of  various  societies  and  associ- 
ations^ and  has  tolerated  unrestrained  language  on  the  part  of 
tiie  press,  apologies  for  the  perpetrators  of  outrage  and  the 
participation  of  officers  and  functionaries  in  subversive  agita- 
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tion.  It  has  permitted  an  unwl^olesome  propaganda  in  public 
instruction.  In  short,  it  has  permitted  all  the  manifestations 
which  have  incited  the  Serbian  population  to  hatred  of  the 
monarchy  and  contempt  of  its  institutions. 

'This  culpable  tolerance  of  the  Royal  Serbian  Government  had 
not  ceased  at  the  moment  when  the  events  of  June  28  last  proved 
its  fatal  consequences  to  the  whole  world. 

''It  results  from  the  depositions  and  confessions  of  the  criminal 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage  of  June  28  that  the  Sarajevo  assas- 
sinations were  hatched  in  Belgrade,  that  the  arms  and  explosives 
with  which  the  murderers  were  provided  had  been  given  to  them 
by  Serbian  officers  and  functionaries  belonging  to  the  Narodna 
Obrava,  and,  finally,  that  the  passage  into  Bosnia  of  the  criminals 
and  their  arms  was  organized  and  effected  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Serbian  Frontier  Service. 

'The  above-mentioned  results  of  the  magisterial  investigation 
do  not  permit  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  to  pursue  any 
longer  the  attitude  of  expectant  forbearance  which  it  has  main- 
tained for  years  in  face  of  the  machinations  hatched  in  Belgrade 
and  thence  propagated  in  the  territories  of  the  monarchy.  These 
results,  on  the  contrary,  impose  on  it  the  duty  of  putting  an  end 
to  intrigues  which  form  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  tranquiUty  of 
the  monarchy. 

"To  achieve  this  end  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  sees 
itself  compelled  to  demand  from  the  Serbian  Government  a 
formal  assurance  that  it  condemns  this  dangerous  propaganda 
against  the  monarchy  and  the  territories  belonging  to  it,  and 
that  the  Royal  Serbian  Government  shall  no  longer  permit  these 
machinations  and  this  criminal  and  perverse  propaganda. 

"In  order  to  give  a  formal  character  to  this  undertaking  the 
Royal  Serbian  Government  shall  publish  on  the  front  page  of 
its  official  journal  for  July  26  the  following  declaration : 

"  'The  Royal  Government  of  Serbia  condemns  the  propaganda 
directed  against  Austria-Hungary,  i.  e.,  the  ensemble  of  ten- 
dencies of  which  the  final  aim  is  to  detach  from  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  territories  belonging  to  it,  and  it  sincerely  deplores 
the  fatal  consequences  of  these  criminal  proceedings. 
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"  'The  Royal  Government  regrets  that  Serbian  officers  and 
functionaries  participated  in  the  above-mentioned  propaganda 
and  thus  compromised  the  good,  neighborly  relations  to  which 
the  Royal  Government  was  solemnly  pledged  by  its  declaration 
of  March  31,  1909.  The  Royal  Government,  which  disapproves 
and  repudiates  all  idea  of  interfering  or  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  destinies  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  whatsoever  of 
Austria-Hungary,  considers  it  its  duty  formally  to  warn  officers 
and  functionaries,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom, 
that  henceforward  it  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  rigor  against 
persons  who  may  be  guilty  of  such  machinations,  which  rt  will 
use  all  its  efforts  to  anticipate  and  suppress/ 

The  Royal  Serbian  Government  further  undertakes: 
1.  To  suppress  any  publications  which  incite  to  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mcmarchy  and  the  general 
tendency  of  which  is  directed  against  its  territorial  integrity. 

*'2.  To  dissolve  immediately  the  society  styled  Narodna 
Obrava,  to  confiscate  all  its  means  of  propaganda,  and  to  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  against  other  societies  and  their  branches 
which  are  addicted  to  propaganda  against  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy.  The  Royal  Government  shaH  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  Ihe  societies  dissolved  from  contiTuring  their 
activity  under  another  name  and  form. 

''3.  To  eliminate  without  delay  from  public  instruction  in 
Serbia,  not  only  as  regards  the  teaching  body,  but  also  as 
regards  the  methods  of  instruction,  everything  that  serves  or 
might  serve  to  foment  the  propaganda  against  Austriar 
Hungary. 

'%.  To  remove  from  the  military  service  and  from  the  Ad- 
ministration in  general  all  officers  and  functionaries  guilty  of 
propaganda  against  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  whose 
names  and  dteeds  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  of  communicating  to  the  Royal  GovemmeiL 

"5.  To  accept  the  collaboration  in  Serbia  of  representativeB 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  the  suppressiooi  of  the 
subversive  movement  directed  against  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  monarchy. 
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'6.  To  take  judicial  proceedings  against  accessories  to  liie 
plot  of  June  28  who  are  on  Serbian  territory.  Delegates  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  will  take  part  in  the  investiga- 
tion relating  thereto. 

"7.  To  proceed  without  delay  to  the  arrest  of  Major  Voija 
Tankositch  and  of  the  individual  named  Milan  Ciganovitch,  a 
Serbian  state  employee,  who  have  been  compromised  by  the 
results  of  the  magisterial  inquiry  at  Sarajevo. 

''8.  To  prevent  by  effective  measures  the  cooperation  of  the 
Serbian  authorities  in  the  illicit  traffic  in  arms  and  explosives 
across  the  frontier,  and  to  dismiss  and  punish  severely  officials 
of  the  frontier  service  at  Achabatz  and  Loznica  guilty  of  having 
assisted  the  perpetrators  of  the  Sarajevo  crime  by  facilitating 
the  passage  of  liie  frontier  for  them. 

^'9.  To  furnish  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  with  ex- 
planations regarding  the  unjustifiable  utterances  of  high  Serbian 
officials,  both  in  Serbia  and  abroad,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
official  position,  did  not  hesitate  after  the  crime  of  June  28  to 
express  themselves  in  interviews  in  terms  of  hostility  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government,  and  finally; 

''10.  To  notify  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  without 
delay  of  the  execution  of  the  measures  comprised  under  the  pre- 
ceding heads. 

''The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  expects  the  reply  of  the 
Serbian  Government  at  the  latest  by  six  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening,  July  26,  1914.'' 


CHAPTER    XXXV 

SERBIA'S     REPLY 

BECAUSE  this  note  was  so  specific  in  its  demands  it  is  best  to 
give  in  full  the  Serbian  reply  to  it,  which  was  issued  within 
the  period  set  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  note.  The  Serbian 
answer  in  full  was  as  follows : 

X— Gt.  War  1 
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^^'the  Royal  Serbian  Government  has  received  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government, 
and  it  is  persuaded  that  its  reply  will  remove  all  misunderstand- 
ing tending  to  threaten  or  to  prejudice  the  friendly  and  neigh- 
borly relations  between  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  and 
the  kingdom  of  Serbia. 

''The  Royal  Government  is  aware  that  ihe  protests  made  both 
at  the  tribune  of  the  National  Skupshtina  (the  Serbian  l^ri»- 
lative  body)  and  in  the  declarations  and  the  acts  of  responsible 
representatives  of  the  state — ^protests  which  were  cut  Aort  by 
the  declaration  of  the  Serbian  Government  made  on  Mardi  18, 
have  not  been  renewed  toward  the  great  ndgfaboring  monarchy 
on  any  occasion  and  that  since  this  time,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Governments  which  have  followed  on  one  anotiier,  and  on 
the  part  of  their  organs,  no  attempt  has  been  made  with  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  political  and  judicial  state  of  Udngs  in  this 
respect. 

'The  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  has  made  no  repre- 
sentations save  concerning  a  scholastic  book  regarding  which 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  has  received  an  entirely 
satisfactory  explanation.  Serbia  has  repeatedly  given  proofs  of 
her  pacific  and  moderate  policy  during  the  Balkan  crises,  and  it  is 
thanks  to  Serbia  and  the  sacrifice  she  made  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  peace  of  Euroi)e  that  this  peace  has  beat  pre- 
served. The  Royal  Government  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
manifestations  of  a  private  nature,  such  as  newspaper  articles 
and  the  peaceful  work  of  societies — ^manifestations  which  occur 
in  almost  all  countries  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  escape  official  control — all  the  less  in  that  the  Royal 
Government  when  solving  a  whole  series  of  questions  whidi 
came  up  between  Serbia  and  Austria-Hungary,  has  displayed  a 
great  readiness  to  treat  prevenance,  and  in  this  way  succeeded  in 
settling  the  greater  number  to  the  advantage  of  the  progress  of 
the  two  neighboring  countries. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Royal  Government  has  been 
painfully  surprised  by  the  statements  according  to  which  per- 
sons of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
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preparation  of  the  outrage  committed  at  Sarajevo.  It  expected 
tiiat  it  would  be  invited  to  collaborate  in  the  investigation  of 
everything  bearing  on  this  crime,  and  it  was  ready  to  prove 
by  its  actions  its  entire  correctness  to  take  steps  against  all 
persons  with  regard  to  whom  communications  had  been  made 
to  it,  thus  acquiescing  in  the  desire  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government. 

'The  Royal  Government  is  disposed  to  hand  over  to  the  courts 
any  Serbian  subject,  without  regard  to  his  situation  and  rank, 
for  whose  complicity  in  the  crime  of  Sarajevo  it  shall  have  been 
furnished  with  proofs,  and  especially  it  engages  itself  to  have 
published  on  the  front  page  of  the  official  journal  of  July  13-26 
the  following  announcement : 

**  The  Royal  Serbian  Government  cond^nns  all  propaganda 
directed  against  Austria-Hungary,  that  is  to  say,  all  tendencies 
as  a  whole  of  which  the  ultimate  object  is  to  detach  from  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  territories  which  form  part  of  it, 
and  it  sincerely  deplores  the  fatal  consequences  of  these  criminal 
actions.  The  Royal  Government  regrets  that  Serbian  officers 
and  officials  should,  according  to  the  communication  of  the  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Government,  have  participated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  propaganda,  thereby  compromising  the  good  neigh- 
borly relations  to  which  the  Royal  Government  solemnly  pledged 
itself  by  its  declaration  of  March  31,  1909.  The  Government, 
which  disapproves  and  repudiates  any  idea  or  attempt  to  inter- 
fere in  the  destinies  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  Austria- 
Hungary  whatsoever,  considers  it  its  duty  to  utter  a  formal  warn- 
ing to  the  officers,  the  officials,  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
kingdom  that  henceforth  it  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  rigor 
against  persons  who  render  themselves  guilty  of  such  actions, 
which  it  will  use  all  its  force  to  prevent  and  repress.' 

''This  announcement  shall  be  brought  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
Royal  army  by  an  order  of  the  day  issued  in  the  name  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Crown  Prince  Alexander,  and 
shall  be  published  in  the  next  official  bulletin  of  the  army. 

"1.  The  Royal  Government  engages  itself,  furthermore,  to 
lay  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Skupshtina  an  amendment  to 
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the  press  law»  punishing  in  the  severest  manner  incitements  to 
hate  and  contempt  of  Hie  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and  also 
all  puUications  of  which  the  general  tendency  is  directed  against 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  monarchy.  It  undertakes  at  the 
forthcoming  revision  of  Hie  constitution  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment whereby  the  above  publications  may  be  confiscated,  whicA 
is  at  present  forbidden  by  the  terms  of  Article  XXH  of  the 
constitution. 

"2.  The  Government  does  not  poaaess  any  proof,  nor  does  the 
note  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  famish  soch,  that  the 
Society  Narodna  Obrana  and  other  similar  societies  have  up  to 
the  present  committed  any  criminal  acts  of  Hds  kind  tiirough  the 
instrumentality  of  one  of  their  members.  Neverthdess,  the 
Royal  Government  will  accept  the  dunand  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  and  will  dissove  the  Narodna  Otxnoa  Socie^ 
and  any  other  society  which  shall  agttate  against  Austria- 
Hungary. 

"3.  Tiie  Royal  Serbian  Government  enp^es  itsdf  to  elinnnate 
without  delay  for  public  instruction  in  Serbia  eversrtfaing  which 
aids  or  mifi^t  aid  in  fomenting  the  propaganda  against  Austria- 
Hungary  when  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  formshes 
facts  and  proofs  of  this  propaganda. 

''4.  The  Royal  Government  also  agrees  to  remove  from  tlie 
military  service  (all  persons)  whom  the  judicial  inquiry  proves 
to  have  been  guilty  of  acts  directed  against  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and  it  expects  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Government  to  communieate  at  an  ulterior 
date  the  names  and  the  deeds  of  these  officers  and  officials,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  proceedings  whidi  will  have  to  be  taken. 

''5.  The  Ro3ral  Government  must  confess  that  it  is  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  sense  and  object  of  the  demands  of  tiie  Imperial 
and  Royal  Government  that  Serbia  should  undertake  to  accept 
on  her  territory  the  collaboration  of  delegates  of  tiie  Imperial 
and  Royal  Government,  but  it  declares  that  it  will  admit  what- 
ever collaboration  which  may  be  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
international  law  and  criminal  procedure,  as  well  as  with  good 
neighborly  relations. 
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''6.  The  Royal  Government,  as  goes  without  saying,  considers 
it  to  be  its  duly  to  open  an  inquiry  against  all  those  who  are,  or 
shall  eventually  prove  to  have  been,  involved  in  the  plot  of 
June  28,  and  who  are  in  Serbian  territory.  As  to  the  participa- 
tion at  this  investigation  of  agents  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
authorities  delegated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government,  tiie  Royal  Government  cannot  accept  this  demand, 
for  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
law  of  criminal  procedure.  Nevertheless,  in  concrete  cases 
it  might  be  found  possible  to  communicate  the  results  of 
the  investigation  in  question  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  repre- 
sentatives. 

**7.  On  the  very  evening  that  the  note  was  handed  in  the 
Royal  Government  arrested  Major  Voija  Tankositch.  As  for 
Milan  Ciganovitch,  who  is  a  subject  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  and  who  until  June  15  was  employed  as  a  beginner 
in  the  administration  of  the  railways,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  (arrest)  him.  In  view  of  the  ultimate  inquiry  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Government  is  requested  to  have  the  goodness  to  com- 
municate in  the  usual  form  as  soon  as  possible  the  presumptions 
of  guilt,  as  well  as  the  eventual  proofs  of  guilt,  against  these 
persons  which  have  been  collected  up  to  the  present  in  the  in- 
vestigations at  Sarajevo. 

'^8.  The  Serbian  Government  will  strengthen  and  extend  the 
measures  taken  to  prevent  the  illicit  traffic  of  arms  and  explosives 
across  the  frontier.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  will  immedi- 
ately order  an  investigation  and  will  severely  punish  the  frontier 
officials  along  the  line  Schabatz-Losnitza  who  have  been  lacking 
in  their  duties  and  who  allowed  the  authors  of  the  crime  of 
Sarajevo  to  pass. 

"9.  The  Royal  Government  will  willingly  give  explanations 
regarding  the  remarks  made  in  interviews  by  its  officials,  both 
in  Serbia  and  abroad,  after  the  attempt,  and  which,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government,  were 
hostile  toward  the  monarchy,  as  soon  as  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  has  (forwarded)  it  the  passages  in  question  of  these 
remarks  and  as  soon  as  it  has  shown  that  the  remarks  made  were 
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really  made  by  the  officials  regarding  in^om  fhe  Royal  Govern- 
ment itself  will  see  about  collecting  proofs. 

''10.  The  Royal  Government  will  inform  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  of  the  executi<m  of  the  measures  comprised  in 
the  preceding  points,  in  so  far  as  that  has  not  already  been  done 
by  the  present  note,  as  soon  as  sndi  measure  has  been  ordered 
and  executed. 

''In  the  event  of  ihe  Imperial  and  Royal  Gevemment  consider- 
ing that  it  is  to  the  common  interest  not  to  precipitate  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  it  is  ready,  as  alw«ya»  to  accept  a  pacific 
understanding,  either  by  referring  tiiis  question  to  the  dedaion  of 
The  Hague  International  Tribunal  or  to  liie  great  powers  which 
took  part  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  declaration  made  by  the  Ser- 
bian Government  on  March  18-31, 1909/' 


CHAPTER    XXXTI 

DIPLOMATIC     EXCHANGES 

THIS  reply  from  Serbia  was  not  deemed  satisfactory  by 
Austria-^Hungary  and  relations  with  Serbia  were  immediately 
broken  off.  On  the  following  day,  July  26,  1914,  ^'diplomatic 
conversations,'*  the  object  of  which  was  to  smooth  over  the  dif- 
ferences between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia,  tedc  place  in 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  between  representatives  of 
the  three  nations  whose  capitals  these  were. 

Austria-Hungary  sent  to  the  various  governments  the  follow- 
ing "circular  note"  on  July  27,  1914 : 

"The  object  of  the  Serbian  note  is  to  create  the  false  impres- 
sion that  the  Serbian  Government  is  prepared  in  great  measure 
to  comply  with  our  demands. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Serbia's  note  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  dishonesty,  which  clearly  lets  it  be  seen  that  the  Serbian 
Government  is  not  seriously  determined  to  imt  an  end  to  the 
culpable  tolerance  it  hitherto  has  extended  to  intrigues  against 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 
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^'The  Serbian  note  contains  such  far-reaching  reservations  and 
limitations  not  only  regarding  the  general  principles  of  our 
action,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  individual  claims  we  have  put 
forward,  that  the  concessions  actually  made  by  Serbia  become 
insignificant. 

^'In  particular,  our  demand  for  the  participation  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  authorities  in  investigations  to  detect  accomplices  in 
the  conspiracy  on  Serbian  territory  has  been  rejected,  while  our 
request  that  measures  be  taken  against  that  section  of  the  Serbian 
press  hostile  to  Austria-Hungary  has  been  declined,  and  our 
wish  that  the  Serbian  Government  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  prevent  the  dissolved  Austrophobe  associations  continuing 
their  activity  under  another  name  and  under  another  form  has 
not  even  been  considered. 

''Since  the  claims  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  of  July  23, 
regard  being  had  to  the  attitude  hitherto  adopted  by  Serbia, 
represent  the  minimum  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  peace  with  the  southeastern  monarchy,  the 
Serbian  answer  must  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory. 

''That  the  Serbian  Government  itself  is  conscious  that  its  note 
is  not  acceptable  to  us  is  proved  by  the  circumstances  that  it  pro- 
poses at  the  end  of  the  note  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration 
— an  invitation  which  is  thrown  into  its  proper  light  by  the  fact 
that  three  hours  before  handing  in  the  note,  a  few  minutes  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limit,  the  mobilization  of  the  Serbian 
army  took  place." 

The  Great  powers  were  not  willing  to  go  to  war  without  first 
trying  mediation  between  the  two  kingdoms  in  southeastern 
Europe,  and  even  Russia,  which  was  known  to  be  a  potential  ally 
of  Serbia,  showed  a  disposition  to  use  diplomacy  before  force. 
When  the  demands  made  by  Austria-Hungary  in  her  note  of 
July  25, 1914,  became  known  in  the  Russian  capital,  the  following 
note  was  immediately  telegraphed  to  Vienna: 

"The  communication  [the  circular  note  quoted  above]  made 
by  Austria-Hungary  to  the  powers  the  day  after  the  pres- 
entation of  the  ultimatum  at  Belgrade  leaves  a  period  to  the 
powers  which  is  quite  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  any 
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steps  which  mis^t  help  to  smooth  away  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen. 

''In  order  to  prevent  the  consequences^  equally  incalculable  and 
fatal  to  all  the  powers,  which  may  result  from  the  course  of 
action  followed  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government^  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  above  all  essential  that  tiie  period  allowed  for  the 
Serbian  reply  should  be  extoided.  Austria-Hungary,  having 
declared  her  readiness  to  inf  oim  tiie  powers  of  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  upon  which  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  base 
their  accusations,  should  equally  allow  them  suffici^it  time  to 
study  them. 

''In  this  case,  if  tiie  powers  were  convinced  that  certain  of  the 
Austrian  demands  were  well  founded,  ihey  would  be  in  a  positicm 
to  offer  advice  to  the  Serbian  Government. 

''A  refusal  to  prolong  the  tenn  of  Ihe  ultimatum  would  raider 
nugatory  the  proposals  made  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment to  the  powers,  and  would  be  in  contradiction  to  Hie  very 
bases  of  international  relations."' 

A  copy  of  this  note  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  London  with 
the  addenda:  ''M.  Sazonoff  (Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs)  hopes  that  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  will 
share  tiie  point  of  view  set  forth  above,  and  he  trusts  that 
Sir  E.  Grey  will  see  his  way  to  furnish  similar  instructions  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna/' 

But  on  the  same  day,  July  25, 1914,  the  Government  at  Vienna 
informed  the  powers  that  the  note  to  Serbia  was  not  an  ulti- 
matum; it  was  merely  a  d&narche,  and  in  it  Austria  had 
threatened  to  start  militery  preparations,  not  operations.  The 
requested  delay,  therefore,  was  not  granted.  That  day  was 
eventful  in  London,  too,  for  the  Foreign  Office  was  notified  by 
Ihe  German  Ambassador  that  though  Germany  had  not  been 
apprised  beforehand  of  the  contents  of  Austria's  note  to  Serbia, 
the  German  nation  would  nevertheless  stend  by  its  ally.  '*The 
German  Ambassador  read  to  me,"  said  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  a 
telegram  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  ^'a  telegram  from 
the  German  Foreign  Office  saying  that  his  (Jovemment  had  not 
known  beforehand,  and  had  had  no  more  than  other  powers  to 
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do  witii  the  stiff  terms  of  the  Austrian  note  to  Serbia,  but  that 
once  she  had  launched  tiie  note,  Austria  could  not  draw  back. 
Prince  Lichnowsky  (German  Ambassador  at  London)  said,  how- 
ever, that  ''if  what  I  contonplated  was  mediation  between  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  Austria  might  be  able  with  dignity  to  accept 
if  He  expressed  himself  as  i)ersonally  favorable  to  this  sug- 
gestion. 

'^I  concurred  in  his  observation,  and  said  tiiat  I  felt  I  had  no 
title  to  intervene  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  but  as  soon  as 
the  qpiestion  became  one  as  between  Austria  and  Russia,  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  affected,  in  which  we  must  all  take  a  hand. 

*1  impressed  upon  the  ambassador  that,  in  the  event  of  Rus- 
sian and  Austrian  mobilization,  the  participation  of  Germany 
would  be  essential  to  any  diplomatic  peace.  Alone  we  could  do 
nothing.  The  German  Government  agreed  with  my  suggestion, 
to  tell  tiie  French  Govemm^it  that  I  thought  it  the  right  thing 
to  act  upon  it.'' 

On  July  26, 1914,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  informed 
the  German  Government  that  he  was  instructed  to  state  that 
any  annexation  by  Austria-Hungary  of  Serbian  territory  would 
not  be  looked  upon  by  Russia  with  indifference.  The  German 
Emperor,  who  had  been  away  from  Berlin,  returned  hastily  to 
the  capital.  As  the  crisis  approached  the  British  Government 
once  more  attempted  to  have  the  matters  in  dispute  settled  by 
mediation.  The  following  telegram  was  dispatched  from  Down- 
ing Street  to  the  British  Ambassadors  at  Paris  and  Rome: 
"London,  Foreign  Office,  July  26,  1914.  Would  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  be  disposed  to  instruct  ambassador  here  to  join 
with  representatives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  myself 
to  meet  here  in  conference  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering an  issue  which  would  prevent  complications?  You 
should  ask  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  whether  he  would  do 
this.  If  so,  when  bringing  the  above  suggestions  to  the  notice 
of  tiie  Governments  to  which  they  are  accredited,  representa- 
tives of  Belgrade,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  could  be  author- 
ized to  request  that  all  active  military  operations  should  be 
suspended  pending  results  of  the  conference.'' 
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But  this  move  had  come  too  late.  The  British  Ambassador  to 
Berlin  reported  by  telegraph  to  his  Government  on  July  27, 1914, 
that  the  Imperial  German  Government  considered  that  the  pro- 
posed conference  amounted  practically  to  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion and  could  not  be  called  except  at  the  behests  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia.  The  German  Government  therefore  turned 
down  the  British  proposal.  But  Germany  was  not  for  provoking 
a  war ;  the  German  Ambassador  at  London  informed  the  British 
Foreign  Office  that  his  Government  was  willing  to  accept  in 
principle  the  mediation  of  the  powers  between  Austria  and 
Russia. 

The  question  of  whether  the  alliances  between  the  various 
nations  would  hold  under  a  strain  now  became  pointed.  The 
Russian  Government  informed  the  British  Government  on  July 
27,  1914,  that  the  impression  prevailed  in  Berlin  and  Vienna 
that  England  would  stand  aloof  under  any  circumstances,  dif- 
ferences between  Russia  and  Austria  notwithstanding.  But  on 
the  same  day  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  dispelled  these  impressions  in  a  telegram  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  'The  impression  ought  to  be 
dispelled  by  the  orders  we  have  given  to  the  First  Fleet,"  it  read 
in  part,  '  Vhich  is  concentrated,  as  it  happens,  at  Portland,  not 
to  disperse  for  maneuver  leave."  On  July  28,  1914,  the  British 
Government  was  informed  that  France  and  Russia  were  agree- 
able to  having  a  conference  called  in  London ;  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment had  already  reported  that  it  agreed  to  this  plan,  but  the 
refusal  of  Germany,  mentioned  above,  rendered  these  com- 
munications useless. 

On  July  28,  1914,  the  British  Government  was  informed  by 
telegram  from  its  Ambassador  at  Vienna  that  "'Austria-Hungary 
cannot  delay  warlike  proceedings  against  Serbia,  and  would 
have  to  decline  any  suggestions  of  negotiations  on  basis  of  Ser- 
bian reply. 

'Trestige  of  Dual  Monarchy  was  engaged,  and  nothing  could 
now  prevent  conflict."  This  telegram,  be  it  noted,  made  use  of 
the  term  "military  proceedings"  instead  of  "military  prepara- 
tions" and  therefore  had  the  effect  of  changing  Austria-Hun- 
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gary's  note  to  Serbia  into  an  ultimatum.  Russia,  on  July  28, 
1914,  began  to  mobilize  troops  near  Odessa,  Moscow,  Kieff  and 
Kazan,  and  on  the  following  day  this  fact  was  communicated 
officially  to  the  Government  at  Berlin. 

As  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  were  about  to  come  to  grips 
Germany  made  it  plain  that  she  would  stand  by  her  ally,  Aus- 
tria^Hungary.  In  times  of  peace  there  may  have  been  doubt 
tiiroughout  Europe  as  to  the  strength  of  tiie  bonds  of  the  Triple 
Ehitente,  but  the  German  Govemm^it  was  not  disposed  to  rely 
<m  these  doubts  when  the  critical  moment  came.  The  British 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  was  asked  to  visit  the  German  Chancellor 
and  as  a  result  of  this  visit  the  former  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  British  Foreign  Office : 

Berlin,  July  29, 1914.  I  was  asked  to  call  upon  the  diancellor 
to-night.    His  excellency  had  just  returned  from  Potsdam. 

'^e  said  tiiat  should  Austria  be  attacked  by  Russia  a  European 
conflagration  might,  he  feared,  become  inevitable,  owing  to  Ger- 
mansr's  obligations  as  Austria's  ally,  in  spite  of  his  continued 
dforts  to  maintain  peace.  He  tiien  proceeded  to  make  the 
fdlowing  strong  bid  for  Briticdi  neutrality.  He  said  that  it  was 
clear,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge  the  main  principle  which 
governed  British  policy,  tiiat  Great  Britain  would  never  stand 
by  and  allow  France  to  be  crushed  in  any  conflict  there 
might  be.  That,  however,  was  not  the  object  at  which  Ger- 
many aimed.  Provided  that  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  were 
certain,  every  assurance  would  be  given  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  the  Imperial  Government  aimed  at  no  territorial 
acquisitions  at  the  expense  of  France  should  they  prove  victorious 
in  any  war  that  might  ensue. 

''I  questioned  his  excellency  about  the  Frendi  colonies,  and 
he  said  that  he  was  unable  to  give  a  similar  undertaking  in  that 
respect  As  regards  Holland,  however,  his  excellency  said  that, 
so  long  as  Germany's  adversaries  respected  tiie  integrity  and 
neutrality  of  the  Netherlands,  Germany  was  ready  to  give  his 
Majesty's  Government  an  assurance  that  she  would  do  likewise. 
It  depended  upon  the  action  of  .France  what  operations  Germany 
might  be  forced  to  enter  upon  in  Belgium,  but  when  the  war 
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was  over  Belgian  integrity  would  be  respected  if  she  had  not 
sided  against  Germany. 

''His  excellency  ended  by  saying  that  ever  since  he  had  been 
chancellor  the  object  of  his  policy  had  been,  as  you  were  aware, 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  with  England ;  he  trusted  that 
these  assurances  might  form  the  basis  of  that  understanding 
which  he  so  much  desired.  He  had  in  mind  a  general  neutrality 
agreement  between  England  and  Germany,  though  it  was  of 
course  at  the  present  moment  too  early  to  discuss  details,  and 
an  assurance  of  British  neutrality  in  the  conflict  which  the  pres- 
ent crisis  might  possibly  produce,  would  enable  him  to  look 
forward  to  a  realization  of  his  desire. 

''In  reply  to  his  excell^ticy's  inquiry  how  I  thought  his  request 
would  appeal  to  you,  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  it  probable  tiiiat 
at  this  stage  of  events  you  would  care  to  bind  yourself  to  any 
course  of  action  and  that  I  was  of  opinion  that  you  would  desire 
to  retain  full  liberty." 

Here  for  the  first  time  the  matter  of  Belgian  neutrality  entered 
into  the  diplomatic  discussions;  the  danger  of  a  Pan-European 
conflict  was  apparent,  for  the  diplomats  from  then  on  were  less 
concerned  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  dispute  with  Serbia  than 
with  the  possibilities  that  a  war  in  western  Europe  might  entail. 
On  the  same  day,  July  29,  1914,  the  German  Ambassador  at 
London  was  officially  informed  that  if  the  European  crisis  involved 
nothing  more  than  disputes  between  Russia  and  Austria  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  military  operations  of  Austria  in  Serbia  on 
the  other,  England  would  keep  out  of  the  trouble,  but  if  Ger- 
many went  to  war  with  Russia,  or  if  France  went  to  war, 
England  could  not  stand  quietly  aside.  News  had  come  that 
day  that  Austria  had  declared  war  on  Serbia  the  day  before. 
The  declaration  read  as  follows: 

"The  Royal  Government  of  Serbia,  not  having  replied  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  to  the  note  remitted  to  it  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  in  Belgrade  on  July  23,  1914,  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Government  finds  itself  compelled  to  proceed  to  safe- 
guard its  rights  and  interests  and  to  have  recourse  for  this  pur- 
pose to  force  of  s^rms. 
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''Augtria-Hungary  considers  itself,  therefore,  from  this 
moment  in  a  state  of  war  with  Serbia/' 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  at  Vienna  issued  this  note 
to  tile  foreign  ambassadors  there  with  tiiie  request  that  they  for- 
ward it  to  their  respective  governments : 

''In  order  to  bring  to  an  end  the  subversive  intrigues  origi- 
nating from  Belgrade  and  aimed  at  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  the  Imi)erial  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment has  delivered  to  the  Royal  Serbian  Govenmient  a  note  in 
which  a  series  of  demands  were  formulated,  for  the  acceptance 
of  which  a  delay  of  forty-eight  hours  has  been  granted  to  the 
Royal  Government.  The  Royal  Serbian  Government  not  having 
answered  this  note  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  are  themselves  compelled  to  see  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  rights  and  interest,  and  with  this  object,  to 
have  recourse  to  force  of  arms. 

''Austria-Hungary,  who  has  just  addressed  to  Serbia  a  formal 
declaration,  in  conformity  with  Article  I  of  the  convention  of 
October  18,  1907,  relative  to  the  opening  of  hostilities,  considers 
itself  in  a  state  of  war  with  Serbia. 

"In  bringing  the  above  notice  to  the  powers,  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  has  the  honor  to  declare  that  AustriarHungary 
will  act  during  the  hostilities  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
the  Conventions  of  the  Hague  of  October  18,  1907,  as  also  with 
those  of  the  Declaration  of  London  of  February  28,  1909,  pro- 
vided an  analogous  procedure  is  adopted  by  Serbia." 

The  great  question  as  to  what  Russia  would  do  was  answered 
by  a  note  issued  at  St.  Petersburg,  July  28,  1914,  which  stated 
that  Russia  wished,  above  all,  to  maintain  peace.  But  the 
moments  during  which  words  alone  would  be  availing  were  fast 
passing.  Austria-Hungary  was  mobilizing  her  armies,  and  not 
all  of  the  mobilization  was  on  her  southern  frontier ;  some  corps 
were  gathered  at  points  from  which  a  blow  from  Russia  might 
be  warded  olf ,  or  offensive  move  against  Russia  made. 

On  July  30,  1914,  the  German  Government  sent  a  short  note 
to  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  three  questions  were  asked.  These 
were:  the  reason  for  the  Russian  mobilization,  which  Berlin 
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knew  to  be  in  progress ;  whether  it  was  directed  against  Austria ; 
and  on  what  terms  Russia  might  be  induced  to  demobilize. 

The  Czar,  on  July  31, 1914,  sent  a  note  to  the  German  Emperor 
in  which  he  said  in  part:  ''•«..  It  is  tec^ically  impossible  td 
discontinue  our  military  operations,  which  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  Austrian  mobilization.  We  are  far  from  wishing 
for  war,  and  so  long  as  negotiations  with  Austria  regarding 
Serbia  continue,  my  troops  will  not  undertake  any  provocative 
actions/'  This  was  an  admission  that  Russian  general  mobiliza- 
tion was  in  progress. 
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AS  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  last  days  of  July,  1914,  all  the 
^  Governments  in  Europe  had  their  military  departments  busy 
oa  the  problem  of  preparing  for  the  first  blows  in  war ;  these  in- 
cluded not  only  the  six  leading  powers,  but  also  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Spain,  Portugal,  all  the  Balkan  kingdoms,  and  Belgium 
and  Holland.  The  diplomatic  exchanges  that  were  meanwhile 
taking  place  were  known  to  all  experienced  statesmen  to  be 
hardly  more  than  masks. 

On  August  1,  1914,  the  kaiser  declared  Germany  to  be  ''in 
a  state  of  war.''  This  did  not  carry  with  it  a  declaration  of 
war  against  any- power,  but  had  the  effect  of  putting  ihe  entire 
German  Empire  under  martial  law,  everything  being  in  readi- 
ness to  cope  with  an  enemy.  On  the  same  day  the  kaiser  made 
an  important  speech  in  which  he  said,  ''A  fateful  hour  has  fallen 
for  Germany.  Envious  peoples  everywhere  are  compelling  us 
to  our  just  defense.    The  sword  has  been  forced  into  our  hands. 

''I  hope  that  if  my  efforts  at  the  last  hour  do  not  succeed  in 
inducing  our  opponents  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  and  in  maintain- 
ing peace,  we  shall,  with  God's  help,  so  wield  the  sword  that  we 
shall  restore  it  to  its  sheath  again  with  honor."  The  last  efforts 
of  which  he  so  hopefully  spoke  proved  fruitless — at  five  o'clock 
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that  evening  he  signed  an  order  mobilizing  the  German  army, 
and  Russia  and  Germany  went  to  war  two  hours  later.  A 
demand  made  upon  the  French  Government  by  the  German 
Government,  asking  the  intentions  of  France  in  case  Russia 
went  to  war  with  Germany  received  an  unsatisfactory  reply  on 
August  2,  1914,  and  France  on  the  same  day  mobilized  its  army, 
though  it  declared  war  on  no  power.  On  August  3,  1914,  Ger- 
man troops  entered  French  territory,  for  Germany  did  not  wish 
to  be  delayed  in  a  campaign  in  the  west  by  waiting  for  diplomatic 
exchanges  to  take  place ;  war  between  Germany  and  France  began 
at  the  moment  the  foreign  soldiers  crossed  into  France. 

It  was  in  theory  at  least,  over  the  matter  of  Belgian  neutrality 
that  England  and  Germany  went  to  war.  As  soon  the  British 
Government  saw  that  hopes  for  peace  were  no  longer  possible 
Sir  Edward  Grey  sent  to  its  ambassadors  in  Germany  and 
France  the  following  telegram;  '^London,  July  31,  1914;  I  still 
trust  situation  is  not  irretrievable,  but  in  view  of  prospect  of 
mobilization  in  Germany  it  becomes  essential  to  his  Majesty's 
Government,  in  view  of  existing  treaties,  to  ask  whether  French 
[and  German]  Government  is  prepared  to  engage  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  so  long  as  no  other  power  violates  it.  A 
similar  request  is  being  addressed  to  the  German  [and  French] 
Government.    It  is  important  to  have  an  early  answer." 

To  this  telegram  the  French  Government,  on  August  1,  1914, 
answered  that  it  stood  ready  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality  pro- 
vided no  other  power  threatened  or  violated  it.  Germany 
hesitated  to  give  a  definite  reply  immediately  for  fear  of  dis« 
closing  the  plans  of  campaign  she  had  against  France. 

On  August  3,  1914,  German  troops  moved  into  Luxemburg, 
en  route  for  France,  and  it  was  then  known  that  a  German 
invasion  of  Belgium  would  be  inevitable.  But  before  taking  this 
step  Germany  tendered  certain  proposals  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, assuring  it  that  if  peaceful  passage  were  given  to  German 
troops  Belgium  would  be  given  a  subsidy.  But  the  Belgian 
Government  turned  down  these  proposals  and  the  king  sent  this 
telegram  to  the  British  monarch :  "Remembering  the  numerous 
proofs  of  your  majesty's  friendship  and  that  of  your  predecessor. 
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of  the  friendly  attitude  of  England  in  1870,  and  the  proof  of  the 
friendship  which  she  has  just  given  us  again,  I  make  a  supreme 
appeal  to  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  Belgimn/' 

Italy  and  England  were  now  the  only  two  important  powers 
in  Europe  whidi  were  not  embroiled  in  war,  but  the  moment 
was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  former  could  no  longer  keep 
out  of  it,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  was  not  upset.  On  August  4, 1914,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  said  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  ''The  French  fleet 
is  now  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  coasts  of  France 
are  defenseless.  If  a  foreign  fleet  engaged  in  war  against 
France  should  come  down  and  battle  against  those  defenseless 
coasts,  we  could  not  stand  aside^  We  felt  strongly  that  France 
was  entitled  to  know  at  once  whether,  in  the  event  of  attack  on 
her  unprotected  coasts,  she  could  rely  on  our  support.  I  gave 
the  engagement  to  the  French  Ambassador  last  night  that  if 
the  German  fleet  goes  into  the  English  Channel  or  into  the  North 
Sea  to  attack  French  shipping,  or  the  French  coast,  the  British 
fleet  will  give  all  the  protection  in  its  power.  That  answer  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  a  declaration 
of  war.  I  understand  that  the  German  Government  would  be 
prepared,  if  we  would  pledge  ourselves  to  neutrality,  to  agree 
that  its  fleet  would  not  attack  the  northern  coasts  of  France. 
That  is  far  too  narrow  an  engagement.''  Germany  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  in  showing  she  intended  to  invade  Belgium; 
Great  Britain  here  threw  down  the  gauntlet.  It  could  be  but 
a  question  of  hours  before  Germany  and  England  went  to  war. 

Meanwhile,  because  war  was  already  on  between  Germany 
and  France,  the  latter  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  issuitig  a 
declaration  of  war.  And  on  August  4,  1914,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment announced  that  ''The  Italian  Cabinet  has  decided  that 
while  some  of  the  European  powers  are  at  war  Italy  is  at  peace 
with  all  the  belligerents.  Consequently  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  are  obliged  to  observe  the  duty  of 
neutrality."  This  declaration  of  neutrality  severed  the  bonds 
that  held  Italy  to  the  Triple  Alliance.    On  the  same  afternoon, 
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August  4,  1914,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  was  haadbd 
his  passports  and  departed;,  dmultaneously  this  offkial  state^ 
ment  was  given.  tD  the  German  press:  **In,  cMisequi^ce  of  a  Rus- 
sian attack  on  German  teERritwy  G^nmny  is  in  a?  state  of  war 
with  Russia. 

''The  French  reply  to  Gezmany's  note  has  bea  neeelved  in  the 
meantime,  and  is  of  an  ussatisfaetxiry  chanicter.  In  addition 
France  has  ordered  the  mobilization  oi  her  army  so  that  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Gennany  and  Franee  mast  be  awaited 
at  any  moment '^  The  moment  came  liiat  same  e¥eniflg  when  Hiis 
additional  statranrait  was  given  to  tiiie  G^iman  press :  ''Qa  the 
morning  of  August  2  Fsemsh  ainann.  flew  over  NaMmkutg  and 
threw  bombs,  while  during  ihe  night  of  August  I  Fmdi  aero- 
planes flew  over  the  province  of  tiie  Rhine. 

''During  the  forenoon  of  August  2  a  numboi!  «f  Fraseh  ^Se«s 
dressed  in  German  uniforms  crossed  the  German  frontier  from 
Holland,  while  on  the  same  day  French  troops  crossed  the  G&p- 
man  border  in  Upper  Alsace  near  Btifort. 

"We  consider  ourselves  as  having  been  attacked  by  Frsokce 
before  diplomatic  relations  were  broken  off/' 

In  so  far  as  the  history  of  the  war  itself  is  concerned,  tiuese 
statements  were  of  no  value,  nor  were  ttiose  by  which  France 
proved  provocation  to  go  to  war.  But  in  tiae  history  of  ^lo- 
macy  and  international  law  th^  are  of  importance^  for  ihej 
showed  that  superior  intelligence  which  governments  obtained  by 
means  of  telegraph  and  telephone  r^idared  the  actions  of  am- 
bassadors, as  well  as  the  formal  declarations  of  war,  posthumous. 
Man's  inventive  genius,  instead  of  making  war  more  remote, 
brought  it  on  him  more  readily. 

On  August  4,  1914,  title  last  chance  for  averting  war  between 
England  and  Germany  went  by.  On  that  date  the  Britifidi  For^gn 
Oflice  had  telegraphed  to  its  Envoy  at  Brussels:  '"You  should 
inform  Belgian  Govenmient  that  if  pressure  is  applied  to  them 
by  Germany  to  induce  them  to  depart  from  neutrality,  his  Maj- 
esty's Government  expect  that  th^  will  re^at  by  any  means  in 
their  power,  and  that  his  Majesty's  Govammart  will  support 
them  in  offering  such  resistance,  and  tiiat  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment  in  this  event  are  prepared  to  join  Russia  and  France,  if 
desired,  in  offering  to  the  Belgian  Government  at  once  common 
action  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  use  of  force  by  Germany 
against  them,  and  a  guarantee  to  maintain  their  independence 
and  integrity  in  future  years/' 

Germany,  through  its  Intelligence  Department,  was  aware  that 
this  note  had  been  sent,  but  the  invasion  of  Belgium  began,  never- 
theless. Then  came  an  ultimatum  from  England.  As  soon  as  the 
British  Foreign  Office  had  learned  that  German  troops  had 
crossed  the  border  and  that  the  fortifications  at  Ldege  had  been 
summoned  to  surrender  to  the  German  army,  this  telegram  was 
sent  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin : 

''London  Foreign  Office,  August  4,  1914.  We  hear  that  Ger- 
many has  addressed  note  to  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Aif airs 
stating  that  German  Government  will  be  compelled  to  carry  out, 
if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  the  measures  considered  indis- 
pensable. 

"We  are  also  informed  that  Belgian  territory  has  been  violated 
at  Gemmenich. 

"In  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany 
declined  to  give  the  same  assurance  respecting  Belgium  as 
France  gave  last  week  in  reply  to  our  request  made  simul- 
taneously at  Berlin  and  Paris,  we  must  repeat  that  request  and 
ask  that  a  satisfactory  reply  to  it  and  to  my  telegram  of  this 
morning  [which  said  that  England  was  bound  to  protest  against 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality]  be  received  here  by  twelve  o'clock 
to-night.  If  not,  you  are  instructed  to  ask  for  your  passports 
and  to  say  that  his  Majesty's  Government  feel  bound  to  take  all 
steps  in  their  power  to  uphold  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the 
observance  of  a  treaty  to  which  Germany  is  as  much  a  part  as 
ourselves." 

Midnight  of  August  4, 1914,  came  and  the  German  Government 
had  not  yet  made  a  reply  to  this  note ;  fifteen  minutes  of  grace 
were  allowed,  and  then  the  British  Government  formally  de- 
clared war. 

The  next  move  of  a  world  power,  toward  belligerency,  came  in 
the  Far  East.    In  1911  Japan  and  England  had  entered  an 
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offensive  and  defenstre  aBlanre,,  which  bomid  each  to  oome  to  the 
otfaer'8  aid  ahonld  that  other  beoome  iuvc^ved  in  -war  wilh  more 
than  one  nation.  Japan  leadily  agicod  to  Htb  iq)  to  ite  iiart,  and 
on  Augnat  16, 1914,  sent  an  uttimatam  to  Germany  iridcfa  read: 

'Tokyo,  August  16,  1914.  We  ommder  it  faigfa^y  hnportant 
and  neoeasary  in  the  lueuuui  aitimtifln  to  take  measnreB  to  remove 
the  causes  of  all  diatorfaanoes  of  ihe  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  to 
safeguard  tiie  general  interests  as  contemidatBd  fay  fhe  agree- 
ment of  allianee  between  Japan  and  C^eat  Britain. 

''In  order  to  secure  a  firm  and  enduring  peace  in  pastoni  Asia, 
the  establishment  of  'wiiicfa  is  the  aid  of  ibB  said  agiauuient>  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government  sincerely  bdieves  it  to  be  ite 
duly  to  give  the  advice  to  the  Imperial  German  GoveEnment  to 
carry  out  the  foUowingtwo  propositions: 

"First  To  witlufaw  nnmedialely  froaai  Japanese  and  Chinese 
waters  German  men«of*war  and  armed  vesacb  of  aU  kinds,  and 
to  disarm  at  once  those  which  cannot  be  so  withdrawn. 

"Second.  To  deliver  on  a  date  not  later  than  Septemher  15  to 
the  Imperial  Japanese  authorities,  without  condition  or  compen- 
sation, file  entire  leased  teiTitory  of  Kiao-cfaau,  with  a  view  to 
the  eventual  restoration  of  the  same  to  China. 

*The  Imperial  Japanese  Goyemment  announces  at  the  same 
time  that  in  the  event  of  it  not  receiving  fay  noon  on  August  23, 
1914,  an  answer  from  ihe  Imperial  German  Govemni^at,  signi- 
fying its  unconditianal  acceptance  of  the  above  advioe  offered  by 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government,  Japan  will  becompdled  to  take 
such  action  as  she  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  the  sitoation." 

The  time  limit  set  for  the  German  reply  came  and  paaMd  with 
no  oflSdal  communication  with  Berfin.  Consequently  the  Japanese 
Government  declared  war  in  the  following  proclamation : 

"Issued  at  Tokyo,  August  23,  1914,  at  6  p.  m. 

"We,  by  the  Grace  of  Heaven,  Emperor  of  Japan,  seated  on  the 
throne  occupied  by  the  same  dynasty  from  time  immemorial,  do 
hereby  make  the  following  proclamation  to  all  our  Iqyal  and 
brave  subjects : 

"We  hereby  declare  war  against  Grermany,  and  we  command 
our  army  and  navy  to  carry  on  hostilities  against  tiiat  empire 
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with  all  strengfth,  and  we  also  command  our  competent  author- 
ities to  make  every  effort,  in  pursuance  of  their  respective  duties, 
to  attain  the  national  aim  by  all  means  within  the  limits  of  the 
law  of  nations. 

''Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  in  Europe,  the  calam- 
itous effect  of  which  we  view  witii  grave  concern,  we  on  our  part 
have  entertained  hopes  of  preserving  the  peace  of  tlie  Far  East 
by  the  maintenance  of  strict  neutrality,  but  the  action  of  Ger- 
many has  at  length  compelled  Great  Britain,  our  ally,  to  open 
hostilities  against  that  country,  and  Germany  is  at  Kiao-chau,  its 
leased  territory  in  China,  busy  with  warlike  preparations,  while 
its  armed  vessels  cruising  the  seas  of  eastern  Asia  are  threaten- 
ing our  commerce  and  that  of  our  ally.  Peace  of  the  Far  East  is 
thus  in  jeopardy. 

''Accordingly,  our  Government  and  that  of  his  Britannic 
Majesly,  after  full  and  frank  communication  with  each  other, 
agreed  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  general  interests  contemplated  in  the  Agreement 
of  Alliance,  and  we  on  our  part,  being  desirous  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject by  peaceful  means,  commanded  our  Government  to  offer  with 
sincerity  an  advice  to  the  Imperial  German  Govenmient.  But 
on  the  last  day  appointed  for  the  purpose,  however,  our  Govern- 
ment failed  to  receive  an  answer  accepting  their  advice.  It  is 
with  profound  regret  that  we,  in  spite  of  our  ardent  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  peace,  are  thus  compelled  to  declare  war,  especially 
at  this  early  period  of  our  reign,  and  while  we  are  still  in  mourn- 
ing for  our  lamented  mother. 

"It  is  our  earnest  wish  that  by  the  loyalty  and  valor  of  our 
faithful  subjects  peace  may  soon  be  restored  and  the  glory  of  the 
empire  be  enhanced." 

Germany  made  no  reply  to  the  Japanese  declaration.  On 
August  19,  1914,  the  emperor  had  sent  word  to  the  garrison  at 
Kiao-chau  that  it  was  to  defend  itself  against  all  attacks  made 
by  the  Japanese,  and  when  the  commander  there  heard  of  the 
Japanese  declaration  he  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  invited 
the  Japanese,  if  they  wanted  the  place,  to  come  and  fight  for  it. 


PART  VI  — RESOURCES  AND  ARMAMENT  OP 
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TERSiTO^&IAL     ▲  N  ]>     GKOr^&AP  BL€iL]» 

COMPARISONS 

THE  fondamental  £a«tw  m  war  is  territory.  Wlusttier  unr  be 
viewed  from  the  pomt  of  its  rriatioit  to*  the  saeial  dar- 
acteristics  «f  the  nations  who  wan  oppoaedy  or  ta  imtivasA 
rivalries,  or  to  imperiAl  amtatiQatti^  the  sohd  iact  reaMuiis  that 
war  is  of  peoples  wteo  live  19011:  a  etrtaiB^  land  doBiaJ%p  wduo 
possess  fnntiera  th»t  naj  be  attaeked  and  umat  bo  dtfwidfWl, 
and  whose  patriotnoi  coiwi'es  with  feosraqphieal' boiflidaBie&.  The 
riches  of  a  coBKtry  iape&ii  upoa  territorjr  aad  tiie  dfea^ilgr  of 
population.  Gmmeagmmklj  Hbe  pr^orfeion  of  mem^  able  to  bear 
arms  depeiub  iqna:  tetrilogy,  and  the  pown  of  arif-maaiiite«nnnp 
under  times  of  stress — soeh  as  a  UodsjMte — is  mttin  a  tondtorial 
question. 

First  of  all,  then,  in  order  to  be  afole  t^  nwdie  a  conipariii  of 
the  forces  opposed  to  eaeh  other  at  the  ontioroak  of  the  war, 
their  respective  territorial  powers  must  be  eontraatod  and  their 
geographical  locations  each  to  the  otiier  must  be  taJ&Hk  into 
account  Mere  size  does  not  tell  all  the  tale,  nor  e?en  acrooipes  of 
cultivated  land,  nor  jA  ewtt  land  subordinated  in  aosie^  way  or 
other  to  tiie  procesoa  of  masiuf  Kturing.  On  the  other  hand, 
geographical  isolation  may  be  a  nuntter  of  fed;  iaistead  of  leagues, 
as  for  example,  the  natural  barrier  betwe^i  East  Prussia  and 
Petrograd  is  a  marshy  country  scores  of  square  miles  in  extent, 
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while  the  geographical  boundary  between  Austria-Hungary  and 
Serbia  is  but  a  river,  the  opposite  banks  of  which  may  easily  be 
raked  by  modem  artillery. 

The  Germanic  nations,  known  as  the  Central  Powers,  which 
were  allied  at  the  opening  of  the  war  were  the  German  Empire 
and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  The  area  of  the  German 
Empire  (exclusive  of  colonial  possessions)  in  1914  was  208,- 
825.2  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  Austrian  Empire  was 
115,831.9,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  was  125,641.2.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  area  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was 
19,767.9,  making  the  total  area  of  the  territories  of  the 
Central  Powers  the  sum  of  470,093.2  square  miles,  or  a  little 
over  one-sixth  the  size  of  the  United  States,  not  including 
Alaska. 

The  nations  known  as  the  "Allies"  in  popular  speech,  consisted, 
at  the  opening  of  the  war,  of  the  British  Empire,  the  French 
Republic,  and  the  Russian  Empire.  Using  the  same  basis  of 
comparison,  the  area  of  the  British  Isles  was  121,633  square 
miles;  the  area  of  the  Republic  of  France  was  207,129  square 
miles,  and  the  area  of  European  Russia,  including  Finland  and 
Poland,  and  excluding  territory  within  the  Arctic  circle,  was 
approximately  2,500,000  square  miles.  Serbia  had  an  area  of 
34,000  square  miles.  Belgium,  although  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  war — ^no  matter  from  what  point  of  view 
it  may  be  considered — ^because  the  nation  to  suffer  most  at  first 
and  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  war  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  Her  area,  exclusive  of  over-sea  possessions,  was  11,373 
square  miles.  This  makes  a  total  of  2,874,135  square  miles  for  the 
Allies,  a  preponderance  of  territory  which  seems  extraordinarily 
disproportionate  until  it  is  realized  that  the  British  Isles,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Serbia  together  were  far  smaller  than  the  com- 
bined territories  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  European  Russia  was  liable  to  become  a  part  of 
the  actual  field  of  conflict. 

Passing  on  to  larger  figures,  that  is  to  say  to  the  total  area  of 
all  the  possessions  of  the  nations  involved,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  preponderance  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  is  even  greater. 
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Thus  the  CSennan  Empire^  mcioKTe  oi  eoknml  iHwrfpawioas  ia 
Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  the  Psusfie,  eowtained  1,29M00  SQiiare 
miles.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  as  previcuslir  stated,  was 
261,23d  square  miles,  there  beins  no  over-sea  eokmies.  This 
makses  a  total  of  1,497,8S9  aqnure  miles  as  the  total  territory  of 
ttke  C^itial  Powers. 

Balaaeed  afainst  this  oQne  tiie  enenBOiis  figures  of  the  three 
great  affied  empires.  The  area  of  Ote  EMtisfa  Empire  was 
approximately  13,158^712  square  miles,  the  Republic  of  France 
and  her  cctoiies  4,988,086  square  mika,  a&d  the  Russan  Empire 
8,394,018  square  miles*  The  tinree  empires  eomhiiMd  thns  made 
a  total  of  26,535,816  square  miles,  or  but  v&j  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  earth.  These  figures  are  com- 
piled from  the  latest  sources  before  the  opening  of  the  war,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  figures  are  apprascimate. 
For  example  the  French  possessions  in  Africa,  of  enormous  ex- 
tent, have  not  been  surveyed^  and  there  are  vast  stretches  of 
Arctic  Siberia  and  Arctic  Caaadb  which  are  but  half  expkned. 
The  small  territories  of  Belgium  and  Serbia  may  be  added  to  the 
total  of  the  three  great  allied  ^npires,  and  thus  practically  one- 
half  of  the  earth  on  this  globe  was  opposed  to  the  million  and  a 
half  square  miles  of  Ihe  Central  Powas* 

Owing  to  Bulgaria's  position  in  toe  BiA[an  Bminsula,  and  also 
owing  to  aggrievement  Mhiwiiig  the  results  of  fmnner  Balkan 
wars,  Bulgaria  joined  the  Central  Powers  fatter  in  toe  war. 
Turkey,  also,  fearing  the  loss  of  Constantinople  to  the  Russians 
as  a  result  of  the  ceahtian  of  the  Allies,  threw  her  forces  on  the 
side  of  Gennany.  The  area  d  Bulgaria  was  only  43,606  square 
miles,  but  the  Ottoman  or  Turidab  Empire  was  territorially 
very  large,  containing  1,420,448  square  miles,  or  ahnoet  as  much 
as  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bulgaria  oomfaiaed.  In  round  numbers, 
and  for  easy  remembrance,  it  may  be  said  that  the  territory  of 
the  Central  Powers  engaged  in  toe  war  waa  about  three  million 
square  miles. 

For  a  long  time  Itoly  maintained  neutndity,  but  ihe  onrush  of 
conditions  forced  her  into  the  war,  also  on  toe  side  of  the  Allies. 
The  territory  of  European  Itoly  was  110,623  aquare  n&les,  and 
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meliisive  0i  Imst  AfrkaB  posacfittMui  the  tcnitory  ondcr  the 
italiaB  fibe  wm  706,<i23  square  milMk 

The  tenitxHfy  of  the  J&paAese  Bniskke^  ako,  n^eds  to  be  taken 
inte  exmsiAaxMisiim,  for  the  reason  that  Japaa^  while  met  entering 
tibe  Eur^j^eaA  thaakve  oi  wajc,  declared  herself  on  the  aide  of  the 
Alties  by  the  eaytiire  ef  Kiao-^diaa,  a  distrkt  leased  Ireaa^  Guoa 
bgr  GafBMAy;  asd  the  very  xfeext  menth  declared  to  he  a.  German 
pretectoiratei..  The  territorial  esdxxii  of  the  Japencee  Empire 
wa&  254t2AS*  square  miles,  inehifiive  of  Korea.  These  are  the 
priacipailf  factors  to  be  taken  into  eenadaratkn  in  the  mere  ques- 
tios  at  the  territorial  extent  of  the  epposiog  forces* 

The  geographical  position  of  the  bellig^^^it  GoaDtries,  with 
theur  correspoadinc  adn^antafes  and  disadvantages,  is  the  next 
faetor  to  be  eensideved.  The  geograi^iical  position  o£  the  Cen- 
tral Po«P€Ks  la  beat  expressed  by  the  fact  that  tiiey  are  central. 
They  have  all  the  advantages^  of  being  in  a  united  whole.  When, 
later  in  the  war,  Serbia  was  conquered,  Bulgaria  joined  the 
Central  Pow^s  aaad  Turkey  was  swung  into  line,  the  same  con- 
ditioB  heU  tni&  Germany  and  her  allies  were  a  homogeneous 
waitip  geographically  considered.  From  the  point  ef  view  of  land 
(tef enae  very  little  of  Germany^s  fronti^s  bordered  upon  en^ny 
territory.  The  smail  seetiim  that  confronted  Fraaee  on  the  west 
and  the  larger  section  facing  Russia  on  the  east  were  her  only 
open  points  of  attack.  Her  sea  front,  except  for  the  small  sec- 
tion near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  was  on  the  Baltic,  and  secure 
from  naval  attack  except  l^  tiie  Russian  fleet,  and  Russia  has 
never  been  a  naval  power.  Her  Medit»ranean  outlet,  near 
Trieste  and  Fiume,.  menaced  l^  the  Medtterrajiean  fle^»  of  the 
allied  powers,  was  eraaparatively  safe,,  for  the  Austrian  fleet  was 
an  efficient  fi^^ting  unit,  especially  so  for  defense. 

As  opi;K)6ed  to  this  wae  ibe^  openness  of  England^  France,  and 
Russia  to  naval  attack.  Ehighund  has  but  a  small  proportion  of 
land  to  seacoast,  and  France  is  <^en  to  the  sea  on  three  sides. 
Russia,  fronting  the  Baltic,  possessed  an  infinitely  inferior  fleet, 
to  which  the  Allies  could  said  no  reenf  (Hrcement  as  long  as  the 
Skager  Rack  and  Cattegat  Straits  were  the  only  way  into  the 
Baltic;  moreover,  by  the  Kiel  Canal,  connecting  the  North  Sea 
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and  the  Baltic,  the  r^nodeling  of  which  was  completed  in  a  few 
months  before  the  declarations  of  war,  a  Grerman  naval  fleet 
would  possess  an  enormous  advantage  over  an  allied  fleet,  en- 
deavoring to  force  entrance  into  the  Baltic.  In  addition  to  tiiis, 
while  the  Central  Powers  could  work  together  on  both  fronts 
with  great  ease,  thanks  to  the  excellent  system  of  Grerman  rail- 
ways. Great  Britain  and  France  had  no  means  of  direct  com- 
munication with  their  great  ally  in  the  east  of  Euroi>e.  Thus, 
in  a  measure,  the  Central  Powers  were  not  attacking  the  Allies 
at  any  one  time,  though  it  might  truly  be  said  that  they  were 
being  attacked  by  the  Allies.  In  the  event  of  any  lack  of 
sjmchronization  between  the  plans  of  Russia  and  those  of  the 
western  allies,  German  and  Austrian  troops  could  be  massed 
first  on  one  side  of  the  field  of  operations  and  tiien  on  the  other. 
Such  action  was  impossible  to  the  Allies.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  German  advance  on  Paris,  Russia  could  give  no  aid.  At 
the  time  of  the  German  advance  on  Riga,  Britain  and  France 
could  give  no  aid.  Both  German  advances  were  checked  and  the 
invaders  driven  back,  not  by  the  armies  of  the  Allies,  but  hy  two 
noninterlocking  parts  of  the  armies  of  the  Allies.  At  tiie  same 
time,  the  susceptibility  to  attack  on  both  sides  prevented  the 
Central  Powers  from  deflecting  all  their  men  to  either  front,  and 
thus  by  the  mere  existence  of  passive  menace,  prevented  the 
Central  Powers  from  using  their  geographic  advantage  to  tiie 
full. 

Their  disadvantage,  in  the  military  sense  of  the  recognition  of 
geographical  conditions,  was  that  the  Central  Powers  had  con- 
stantly to  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  fighting  upon  two  fronts. 
Russian  activity,  while  important  to  Britain  and  France,  was 
a  matter  with  which  their  policy  had  nothing  to  do ;  the  coordina- 
tion of  movements  on  the  west  front  was  a  matter  entirely  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  operations  of  the  Russian  commanders. 
The  German  military  staff,  on  the  otiier  hand,  had  the  task  of 
constantly  coordinating  two  separate  campaigns,  to  determine 
where  the  greatest  number  of  men  should  be,  to  avoid  weakening 
the  one  side  or  the  other  at  the  wrong  moment,  and  to  conduct 
a  dispartite  series  of  campaigns. 
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The  adrwii agn  i,  mtain  cMwiiirirf  geocnpUeaUf ,  sreatiF  o^t- 
wciali  the  diaadTaatuBes.  13ie  ficst  of  ttMae  "Wtu  Hub  hono- 
ftntitjr  of  the  Central  PowenL  A  ^meral  omM  attend  «  war 
cDUBcM  m  Berim  in  the  evening,  aai  one  in  Ykbebe  the  next 
mmmoi^  Tke  iaflucBce  ^  Gennany  was  an  vnderstDod  Hdng, 
Hioree^er,  and  in  Vknnn  tlnre  wmb  a  naiteesa  to  accept  and 
eaEsy  out  the  yoiides  af  tiie  Gemum  military  itaff .  Iliece  was 
akM»  a  geofraiducai  hsmcveaeity,  dne  to  modem  facility  ^  com- 
nnsdeattdn*  Jfot  cnly  is  anUiadton.  bat  in  tfafi  entiR  eoadnet 
of  the  war,  the  geograpide  uwamafls  <i£  tminfai  in  CSazmany  axid 
Austria  iRaa  beewght  aix)ut  by  an  ezorifent  aaafc  and  weat  rail- 
way tyrtif,  TSiis  diaadfmatase  of  fightinir  «b  ^ewo  f  iwita  was 
yartty  ceMpeanatad  by  the  fact  that  within  thna  days  enamHrns 
BMises  of  men  cDidd  be  mcrvied  from  Gaiicia  to  tkn  Biiine,  or  fpcnn 
the  B^fian  firontter  to  the  wnabea  of  East  Pmaaia*  In  all  Europe 
there  is  no  atvebcfa  of  land  so  w^  auited  by  natsre  for  tios  task 
of  fightdnir  vpcA  two  fponta  as  ttearan  of  the  cumhiprf  Anstrian 
and  German  Bmpirea.  This  ia  cnphnsined  by  tiie  topograpby  of 
the  Battic  Plain,  the  Rhine  nni  Dannbe  Tnlleya.  One  mi|^  aay, 
in  anMaauna^  that  this  stvekh  of  territory  has  not  wasted  any  of 
its  natmral  mowatain  defenats  fay  flingixig  them  athwart  the 
texritary.  Tims  the  Vo^sea  defend  agnoBst  Fnnoe,  tke  Alps 
againat  Italy,  the  Tranayhcmian  Alps  against  Rmnaiaa— m  the 
event  of  that  nation  entering  Hoe  w«r  wilk  Ummm  the  Car- 
pathians behuid  Gaiicia  aignmst  Bosaia's  aoMuem  attacks,  and 
the  marshy  country  east  of  East  Prussia  againat  fiossian  north- 
ern attaek.  Yet  it  is  to  be  added  tiiat  these  very  advantages  of 
defense  were  also  disadvnnteges  of  attack.  The  march  through 
Belginm  would  not  have  been  neoeasitated  if,  for  eKaoii^  the 
portion  of  Central  Powers  territory  that  confronted  France  had 
beoi  of  the  same  character  as  that  whidi  oanfiranted  Russia. 
The  mountainetis  character  of  tiiat  frontier  was  a  determining 
factor  in  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  The  invaAoai  of  Belginm  was 
a  determiaiiig  factor  in  tine  relation  which  Germany  sustained  in 
the  war  to  the  allied  powers,  und  especially  to  the  neutral  nations. 
The  relation  of  the  neutral  nations,  in  modem  warfare,  whidi 
requires  such  imm^ise  supplies,  is  a  factor  of  great  importance 
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for  success  in  the  field.  Therefore,  to  close  ihe  syllogism,  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  Vosges  country  was  the  primary 
factor  in  determining  the  relation  of  all  other  countries  to  the 
Central  Powers,  a  factor  constantly  arising  at  every  i>oint  in  the 
Great  War.  On  such  geographical  factors  does  the  strategy  of 
huge  campaigns  depend.  One  more  example  may  be  given.  In 
the  battles  of  the  Mame  it  became  evident  that  France's  strong- 
est defense  was  the  Argonne  Forest,  in  the  battle  of  the  Aisne  it 
became  clear  that  the  geological  formation  of  a  river  bank  made 
the  German  position  almost  impregnable. 

The  topographical  position  of  the  allied  powers  is  the  next 
factor  to  be  considered.  Germany's  geographical  resources  have 
been  touched  upon,  and  to  them  may  be  added  the  fact  that,  if 
invaded,  she  had,  at  the  Rhine,  a  marvelous  line  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  first  factor  to  be  considered  in  France  is  its  openness 
to  attack.  Thanks  to  the  Vosges  and  the  Argonne,  a  line  of 
great  strength  could  be  established  (it  was  so  established  and  was 
so  held  in  the  teeth  of  determined  attack)  from  Belfort  to 
Verdun.  But  north  of  Verdun  the  earth-making  forces  have 
not  been  kind  to  France,  in  a  military  sense.  From  Verdun  to 
the  North  Sea  is,  geographically  speaking,  op^i  country.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  availability  of  forts  in  open  coun- 
try, it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  tiiere  is  no  geographical  de- 
fense. Between  the  Grerman  border  and  Paris  there  is  no  topo- 
graphical barrier  to  an  invading  army.  The  Grermans  found  this 
out  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  it  had  not  been  forgotten. 

The  next  great  factor  in  the  topography  of  northern  France 
is  partly  artificial,  namely,  the  railroads.  Everything  in  France 
centers  in  Paris.  All  the  railroads  and  all  the  waterways  go  to 
the  nation's  capital.  This  is  a  strengtli  politically,  but  a  weak- 
ness geographically,  for,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  in  a  geographical 
sense,  difficulty  of  access  is  strengtii,  ease  of  access  is  weakness. 
German  railways  move  troops  to  tiie  frontier.  French  railways 
move  troops  to  and  from  Paris.  This  topography  explains  all  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war.  It  explains  why  Belfort  to  Verdun  was 
held,  and  held  stubbornly,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  reach- 
ing central  France,  because  central  France  is  a  plain.    It  ex- 
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plains  why  ihe  xefcreot  to  the  Mame  was  made,  and  ako  why  it 
was  made  with  such  atabbnm  i^aiatanee,  for,  the  nearer  to  Paris 
the  iMsrer  to  the  souice  of  supply,  and  ihe  very  factor  which 
makes  Paris  dangeroiiB*to  the  whole  country,  if  aeiaed,  makes  it, 
at  the  same  time,  an  extraordinary  somrce  of  supply.  France's 
problem,  then,  geographically  spesddng,  whs  to  estat^di  an  arti- 
ficial line  of  defense  between  the  natural  barrier  of  the  ^If ort- 
Verdun  line  and  the  ratlfoad  boctier  at  f avis.  The  hne  from 
Verdun  'to  Paris  wbb  liie  line  of  the  bottle  of  tibe  Mame. 
Being  held,  it  stopped  the  Geannan  dxive  -and  drove  the  invader 
back. 

The  geographical  position  of  Aritain  Ues  in  a  wonl.  She  is 
an  island.  Defended  by  a  powerful  navy,  she  was  mf e  from  easy 
invasion.  On  the  other  hand,  her  territory  is  so  fully  occupied, 
every  inch  of  ground  is  so  valuable,  that  she  could  not  deplete 
her  garrisons  too  greatly.  As  long  as  France  was  facing  Ger- 
many, and  England  was  bottling  up  the  German  fleet,  France 
could  leave  almost  her  whole  country  without  defense.  There 
was  no  need  for  troops  to  the  center,  west,  or  south.  The  sea 
frontier  needed  not  to  be  defended,  the  Spanish  frontier  was  at 
peaoe,  and  the  Italian  bord v  was  that  of  a  power,  first  a  neutral 
and  tiien  an  al^.  Besides,  diould  ihexe  have  tosen  any  invasion 
of  France  at  tiie  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  Jdeditenranean,  Paris, 
where  all  nuitters  center,  is  far  away.  Far  otherwise  was  it 
with  Britain.  Even  to  help  France  the  actual  i^rriiory  of  Great 
Britain  might  not  he  left  unguarded.  Accordingly,  France  could 
only  count  upon  a  small  army  support  in  fiie  form  of  an  expedi- 
tionary force,  the  assistance  of  Britain  to  ttie  Allies  being  mainly 
naval,  industrial,  and  financial,  as  well  as  immtl.  Yet,  even  so, 
ihe  expeditionary  force  proved  a  deciding  factor  in  tixe  German 
drive  on  Paris.  Geographically,  however,  the  isolation  of  Eng- 
land as  an  island  precluded  the  ability  suddenly  to  mobilize  all 
her  forces  and  throw  them  at  a  definite  point  in  the  manner  that 
tiie  Central  Powers  were  able  to  do. 

Viewing  matters  still  in  Aeir  geographical  aspect,  Russia 
held  a  peculiar  place.  Her  immense  extent  coupled  to  her  flat- 
ness and  the  entire  absence  of  natural  geographical  boundaries. 
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made  small  invasions  easy  and  crippling  invasion  difficult.  An 
army  invading  Russia  could  be  led  on  mile  after  mile  into  the 
interior,  until,  at  last,  in  order  to  supply  a  few  army  corps,  a 
vast  horde  of  men  would  be  required  to  maintain  the  line  of  com- 
munication. And,  even  then,  Russia  would  scarcely  have  felt  tiie 
wound.  The  French  policy  is  a  retreat  to  a  definite  point,  and 
then  a  firm  stand.  The  Russian  policy  is  a  continuing  retreat, 
each  advance  of  the  enemy  making  his  position  more  dangerous. 
Her  lack  of  ports,  while  a  geographical  question,  rather  belongs 
to  matters  of  blockade,  which  will  be  dealt  with  later.  Russia 
had  nothing  but  her  size  as  a  geographical  advantage,  and  her 
isolation  from  her  allies  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  face 
every  issue  alone. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX 

POPULATION     AND     BACIAL     CHAB- 

ACTEBISTICS 

WITH  the  areas  of  the  respective  territories  thus  compared, 
and  the  geographical  positions  touched  upon  in  so  far  as 
their  larger  factors  bear  upon  the  war,  it  follows  naturally  that 
the  next  matter  to  be  compared  is  the  population  of  the  several 
opposing  nations  and  the  density  of  tiiat  population  to  the  terri- 
tory involved.  If  to  this  consideration  of  population  be  added 
the  consideration  of  the  cultivated  land  adjacent  to  the  theatres 
of  war,  the  second  great  problem  of  invasion,  known  as  'living 
off  the  enemy's  country,''  will  be  brought  into  view.  This  is  the 
second  great  resource  of  nations,  their  people  and  the  food 
supply. 

Beginning,  again,  with  the  Central  Powers,  the  i>opulation  of 
the  German  Empire,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  was  64,- 
926,993,  of  which  over  40,000,000  were  in  Prussia.  The  popula- 
tion of  Austria,  according  to  census  taken  in  the  same  year,  was 
28,571,984,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  20,886,487,  while 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  added  1,931,802  to  the  amount,  making 
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lor  the  Dual  Monarchy  a  total  of  51^390,223.  In  round  figures 
116,000,000  may  be  taken.  a&  the  combined  population,  of  this 
central  group.  Adding  thereto  nations  which  entered  the 
theatre  of  war  later;  Bulgaria  with  4,337,513,  and  Turkey  in 
Europe  wHii  Iiflir,a90  inhabitants,  the  total  reaches,  in  round 
figure,  123,000,000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  possessions  outside 
of  Eiffope. 

The  puiPiJtii  fc— tng  the  group  of  tber  Allies :  Britain,  Franoe, 
and  RusBia,  largely  owing  to  the  huye  population  of  the  latter, 
show  a  still  larger  number  of  inhabitaxrts.  Thus,  despite  the 
small  terriiiyay  offttig: British  Isles>  tkc-  population  in  the  censias 
of  1911  was  4f^3!IQiSS0.  The  populatktt.  of  France,  with  a  far 
larger  territory  in  1911  wms  39,601,509.  The  population  of 
Belgfwnj,-  a  ^mftll  Bwfc  jnteaaive  manufacturing*  country,  in  1911 
censoer  was^  7J4Sff,4IX  The  population  of  Serbia,  as  per  the 
censw  of  1910,  was  2,911,701.  The  population  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  census  of  1911,  was  148,207,700,  inclusive  of 
Folaatf  and  FinkBMi:  Tfiis  makes  a  total  of  246^681,851  inhabift- 
antfe,  in  rotmi  ffgtntm  243,000  fiOOy  or  not. quite  twice  as  many  as 
the  populations  of  the  Central  Powers. 

The  disproportion  i&  far  from  behig  as^  great  as  it  seemSi 
mainly  btcaus^  of  qmrtUns  of  conscnpUoe  aiMl  military  pre- 
paredness^ wwitfagBi  wJMJtb  win  be  discussed  when  dealing  with  the 
armaments  of  the  natimiH.  Yet,  even  by  mere  figures  of  popula- 
tion, it  will  readily  be  seen  that  tbe^  relation  of  population  to  area 
altera  the  respective  septmKent  strength.  In  roiud  figures  the 
243,O0O,aBft  ip^ife  of  tte  JEQicv^  are  spread  out  oret  a,O0O,OOO 
square  miferotfaraR..  The:  I2S,0O0,000  of  the  Central  Powers, 
including  Bulgaria  aittfTOrkey  in  Bizrope,  are  only  spread  over 
518,175  square-miles,  or,  in^  round  figures,  half  a  million  square 
miles  of  area'.  In  very  rough  figures,  tiien,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  Allies  had  twtce  as  la^ge  a  popul»tioH  settled  upon  six  times 
as  large  a  territory. 

There  remains  yet  in  the  population  question  the  matter  of 
race.  Here  the  Germans  began  witti  an  immense  advantage. 
Berlin  and  Vienna  were  friends,  and  their  chancelleries  worked 
in  unison.    England,  France,  and  Russia  had  long  he&Ok  national 
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enemies.  It  is  not  so  long  since  Waterloo,  it  is  but  a  very  short 
time  since  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  passes  north  of  India  are 
defensively  guarded,  not  against  warlike  tribes,  but  against  the* 
feared  aggressions  of  the  Russian  bear.  One  organized  rule 
dominated  the  policies  of  the  Central  Powers,  three  governed 
those  of  the  Allies.  One  organized  intention  governed  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  three  different  thoughts  and  intentions  ruled  among 
the  Allies.  To  what  extent  Serbia  or  Russia  or  Germany  were 
responsible  for  the  war  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  history  as  of 
interpretation  of  history,  and  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this 
volume. 

In  this  regard  one  cannot  do  better  than  cite  figures  instead  of 
mere  opinions.  Thus,  it  would  be  fair  to  compare  the  Teutonic 
group  of  the  Central  Powers  with  the  Teutonic  group,  the  Celtic 
group,  the  Italic  group,  and  the  Slavic  group  among  the  Allies  to 
determine  whether  numerically,  at  least,  this  insistence  on 
superiority  is  upheld. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows:  The  census  of  1910 
showed  a  foreign  population  in  the  German  Empire  of  1,259,873, 
and  the  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine  (three-fourths  Celtic) 
was  1,874,014.  Over  1,000,000  Jews  are  listed,  over  600,000 
professing  Judaism.  Thus,  nearly  3,000,000,  in  round  figures, 
are  to  be  subtracted  from  the  German  population  as  non- 
Teutonic.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  figures  assume  all  other 
persons  residing  in  Germany  to  be  Teutons,  a  position  admissible 
only  for  purposes  of  comparison,  since  other  countries  will  be 
assumed  to  be  a  single  ethnic  stock.  Germany,  thus,  may  claim 
61,000,000  Teutons.  But  when  attention  is  turned  to  Austria- 
Hungary  the  German  claim  is  far  different.  According  to  the 
census  for  1910  the  proportion  of  Germans  (all  Teuton  stocks) 
in  Austria  was  but  35.58  per  cent  of  the  population,  in  Hungary 
it  was  only  10.40  per  cent.  If,  then,  ethnic  numerical  superiority 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  factor,  Germany  has  no  rightful  influ- 
ence in  Vienna  at  all.  In  exact  figures,  the  census  of  1910  gave 
9,950,266  Germans  in  Austria  and  1,903,357  Germans  in  Hun- 
gary, in  round  figures  about  12,000,000  together.  Neither  Bul- 
garia nor  Turkey  are  Teuton,  and  therefore  need  not  enter  into 
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the  calculation.  As  a  grand  total,  then,  tfie  Teutons  in  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  group  number  73,000,000. 

England,  regarded  as  a  Teuton  country,  poesesees  a  pojHito- 
tion  of  34,045,290,  the  difference  from  the  total  of  the  Britiflh 
Isles,  consisting  of  Celtic  Ireland,  Celtic  Wales,  Celtic  lekd  of 
Man,  and  partly  Celtic  Scotland,  being  over  11,000,000. 

If  to  the  (roughly)  40,000,000  of  France  be  added  ibe  11,000,- 
000  of  Celts  from  the  British  Isles,  then,  as  against  the  73,000,000 
Teutons,  there  are  51,000,000  Celts.  Of  course,  as  is  well  known, 
there  is  a  very  large  admixture  of  Italic  stock  in  tl»  Frendi, 
particularly  in  the  south,  but  this  will  not  alter  the  totals. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  only  one  Italic  nation  is  engaged  in  the 
war,  viz.,  Italy,  the  figures  of  this  branch  of  the  race  are  not  so 
great.  Yet,  even  so,  of  this  racial  stock  alone,  tiiere  are,  in 
round  numbers,  36,000,000  to  be  considered.  The  Celtic  and 
Italic  stocks  opposed  to  the  Teutons  of  Germany,  therefore,  pre- 
sent a  larger  numerical  proportion. 

Now  let  the  Slavic  stock  be  taken  into  account.  It  appears  that 
in  the  German  Empire  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  there 
are  37,000,000  Slavs,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  there  are  more 
Slavs  under  the  flags  of  the  Central  Powers  than  the  population 
of  England.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  over  4,000,000  Slavs 
in  Bulgaria  who  came  under  the  flags  of  the  Central  Powers.  This 
makes  the  Slav  population  of  the  Central  Powers  larger  than  the 
population  of  Franca  When,  therefore,  the  statement  is  made 
tiiat  ''millions  of  German-speaking  people''  are  xmder  the  autoc- 
racy of  Russia,  the  fact  that  over  41,000,000  Slavs  are  under  the 
imperial  control  of  the  houses  of  HohenzoUem  and  Hapaburg  is 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

In  European  Russia  over  148,000,000  are  enumerated,  ex- 
clusive of  Finland,  in  which  possession  87  per  cent  are  Finnish, 
which  is  a  Mongolian  stock.  Of  this  it  is  estimated,  according 
to  the  census  of  1910,  that  110,000,000  are  Slavs,  this  in- 
cluding the  Caucasus,  where  only  a  little  over  30  per  cent  are 
Slav.  The  figures  of  the  entire  empire  may  be  of  sendee.  For 
this,  according  to  tiie  census,  the  Slavs  form  71.7  per  ecnt,  tiie 
Turco-Tartars  10.6  per  cent,  the  Finns  4.5  per  cent,  the  Jews  3.9 
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per  cent  (mainly  in  Poland),  the  Lithuanians  2.4  per  cent,  the 
Germanic  group  1.6  per  cent,  the  Cartvelians  1.1  per  cent,  and 
all  other  races  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  last  detailed  ethno- 
graphical census  was  taken  in  1897,  and  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  certain  change,  but  not  enough  to  disturb  the  proportions 
greatly,  except  in  the  case  of  Jews.  In  that  census  there  were 
found  200,000  representatives  of  the  Germanic  race  divided, 
according  to  official  figures,  as  follows:  Germans,  180,000; 
Swedes,  14,000  (mainly  in  Finland) ;  Norsemen  and  Danes, 
1,600. 

To  condense  the  figures  of  Slav  and  Teuton  comparison  into 
a  phrase,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Central  Powers  hold  rule 
over  41,000,000  Slavs  of  a  different  ethnic  stock ;  and  that  Russia 
holds  rule  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Teutons.  The  figures  are 
somewhat  startling.  They  show  the  chancelleries  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  dealing  with  a  nonhomogeneous  group  of  ethnic  stocks, 
and  they  show  England,  France,  and  Russia,  respectively,  far 
more  homogeneous,  each  within  its  own  borders. 

Since  the  point  under  consideration  is  merely  that  of  ethnic 
factors,  the  political  questions  involved  in  the  management  of 
these  different  races  must  be  deferred.  But  the  direct  ethnic 
offsets  hold  a  different  place.  Again  viewing  the  Central  Powers 
first,  it  is  clear  that,  except  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Grerman 
Empire  is  a  homogeneous  ethnic  unit  of  a  Teutonic  stock.  Bul- 
garia is  a  homogeneous  ethnic  unit  of  Slav-Mongol  stock.  But 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  figures  are 
revelative.  In  Austria  the  percentages  are  as  follows :  Grerman 
(Teutonic)  35.58  per  cent;  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  Slovak 
(Slav)  23.02;  Polish  (Slav)  17.77;  Ruthenian  (Slav)  12.58; 
Slovenian  (Slav)  4.48;  Italian  and  Latin,  2.75;  Serbo-Croatian 
(Slav)  2.80.  In  Hungary  the  percentages  show  a  far  smaller 
proportion  of  Teutonic  stock,  and  a  far  greater  diversity  of 
ethnic  variability.  The  figures  are:  Magyar  (Finno-Tartar) 
54.50  per  cent;  Rumanian  (Italo-Slavic)  16.10;  German  (Teu- 
tonic) 10.40;  Slovak  (Slav)  10.70;  Serbo-Croatian  3.60;  Ruthen- 
ian (Slav)  2.50.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  Serbia.  It  thus 
appears  that  Hungary  has  a  majority  that  is  neither  Teuton  nor 
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Slav,  but  Finiio-Tartar,  in  other  words,  a  brandi  of  the  Mon- 
golian. They  are  not  Aryans,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  race,  but  more  closely  resemble  the  Chinese  in  their 
ethnic  origin.  The  Central  Powers,  tiien,  ethnically  speaking, 
embrace  Teuton,  Slav,  and  Finno-Tartar  stocks,  with  at  least 
eight  different  languages  (not  dialects).. 

The  ethnic  variability  of  the  opposing  nations  may  next  be 
presented.  Of  these  France  is  the  most  homc^eneous.  Strongly 
Italic  in  the  south,  almost  purely  Celtic  in  the  northwest,  the 
people  of  France  are  Italo-Celts.  Their  language  is  the  same 
throughout  the  entire  republic,  and  there  are  no  internecine  race 
rivalries. 

The  British  Isles  is  less  united.  Once  inhabited  solely  by 
Celts,  successive  Teutonic  invasions  of  Angles,  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  partly  engulfed  the  Celts  and  partly  drove  Utesa  to 
the  westward.  Thus  the  south  and  east  of  England  is  largely 
Teutono-Celtic  while  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  Wales, 
and  all  the  English  counties  bordering  thereon,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  all  of  Ireland  save  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  are  Celtic.  Ireland,  especially,  isolated  by  ihe  sea,  has 
retained  her  Celtic  fervor,  and  does  not  abide  happily  undei: 
English  rule.  Here,  political  discussion  is  deferred,  but,  bs  an 
ethnic  fact,  these  Celtic  countries  are  a  discordance  to  British 
Teutonism,  even  though  that  Teutonism  has  been  much  diluted 
by  the  ancient  British  stock,  which,  as  has  beai  said,  was  Celtic 
The  Italic  invasion  of  the  Romans  gave  little  Italic  inf usiim.  In 
file  war  the  Finno-Tartaric  Magyars  of  Hungary  supported 
Teuton  Germany,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  Celtic  Irish  of 
Ireland  supported  s^ni-Teutonic  England,  but  their  ethnic  dis- 
similarities remain. 

The  third  of  the  great  empires  opposing  the  Central  Powers  has 
ethnic  problems  of  its  own,  but  with  one  reception  the  stocks  are 
not  so  divergent.  Finland  is  inhabited  by  a  Finno-Tartaric 
stock,  not  greatly  dissimilar  in  ethnic  origin  from  the  Magyars 
of  Hungary.  They  speak  their  own  language,  and,  indeed,  to  a 
^ery  gre^t  extent  have  home  rule.  In  1910,  however,  the  bonds 
holding  Finland  to  Russia  were  a  little  more  closely  drawn.    In 
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Russia  the  ethnic  difference  lies  not  so  much  in  the  intrusion  of 
alien  races  (except  the  Semitic  Jew)  as  in  the  division  of  the 
Slav  races.  Of  these  there  are  four :  Great  Russian,  the  eastern 
group,  the  political  ruling  stock;  Little  Russia,  the  southern 
group,  including  Little  Russian  and  Ruthenian ;  Serbo-Croatian 
or  the  southwestern  group,  including  Bulgarian  and  Serbo- 
Croatian;  and  Czech  or  the  western  group,  including  Polish, 
Bohemian,  and  related  languages.  Of  these.  Little  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Bohemia  were  once  great  kingdoms,  and  have  never 
lost  their  desire  for  independence.  The  Tartar  and  other  Mon- 
golian admixture  in  European  Russia  is  not  large,  is  quite  inde- 
terminate, and  is  in  no  way  organized  as  an  ethnic  unit,  as,  for 
example,  by  a  common  tongue.  Its  influence,  therefore,  is 
negligible. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  Russia  has  found  an  ethnic  prob- 
lem. This  she  solved  (speaking  in  geographical  terms)  by  con- 
fining them  to  a  region  known  as  'The  Pale,''  which  includes  one- 
fifth  of  European  Russia.  Heavy  fines  precluded  the  Jews  from 
leaving  this  section,  which  is  very  large.  In  the  census  of  1897 
the  total  number  of  Jews  in  Russia  was  given  at  6,215,805.  Of 
this  number  98.9  lived  within  the  Pale.  The  United  States  Immi- 
gration Commission  in  1910  estimated  the  number  of  Jews  in 
Russia  at  4,000,000,  and  an  unofficial  estimate  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  placed  the  number  at  less  than  3,000,000.  There  are  no 
Great  Russians  in  America,  no  Ukrainian  (Russian)  Little  Rus- 
sians, but  a  vast  number  of  Russian  Jews.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  more  Jews  in  the  United  States  now  than  in  Russia. 
The  fact  is  notable  in  the  consideration  of  the  ethnic  forces  op- 
I>osed  in  the  war,  since  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  Jews  in  Russia  that  it  is  overlooked  that  they  are  a 
negligible  number. 

The  fourth  of  the  empires  opposing  the  Central  Powers,  that 
of  Italy,  is  almost  a  homogeneous  unit,  certainly  politically.  Yet 
between  tiie  North  Italian  and  the  South  Italian  group  there  is  a 
wide  difference.  The  North  Italian  has  a  strong  Celtic  and  a 
slight  Teutonic  (Lombard)  infusion.  The  South  Italian  is 
Italic,  and  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  there  is  a  strong  strain  from 
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an  African  stock  closely  related  to  liie  inresent  Berbers.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  langruage,  Italian  is  every  wliere  spdoen,  but 
with  such  strong  dialectic  differences  that  these  seem  almost 
like  separate  tongues. 

Here,  then,  are  the  geographical  resources  of  the  countries 
opposed  in  the  war,  their  topographical  relations  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  superincumbrat  on  these.  Here, 
also,  are  the  peoples  opposed  in  the  war,  or  to  speak  m<H*e  accu- 
rately, the  populations  inhabiting  the  territories  politically 
opposed  in  the  war,  showing  the  ethnic  stocks  inv<dved,  with  Ae 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  will  be  seen  that  Teuton  Eng- 
land is  opposing  Teutcm  Germany.  It  will  be  noted  that  41,- 
000,000  Slavs  under  the  German  flag  are  arrayed  against  the 
Slavic  Empire  of  Russia.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Finno-Tartar 
inhabitants  of  Finland  have  a  place  in  the  czar^s  army,  and  the 
Finno-Tartars  of  Hungary  form  the  flower  of  the  kaisw's 
cavalry.  Whatever  political  developments  may  have  been,  what- 
ever may  be  considered  the  most  advanced  form  of  civilization, 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Russian,  strict  ethnograi^ 
declares  that  this  is  not  a  war  of  peoples,  it  is  not  based  upon 
mutual  ethnic  antagonisms,  and  brother  race  is  fighting  against 
brother  race  on  the  battle  fields  of  the  east  and  west. 


CHAPTER    XL 


FINANCIAL     RESOURCES  —  GERKANY 

AND     AUSTRIA 

MODERN  warfare,  however,  depends  to  a  v^y  great  eictent  on 
a  third  factor  of  resource.  This  is  the  factor  of  fianee.  In 
the  wars  of  a  thousand  years  ago  if  a  soldier  was  armed  with 
sword  and  shield,  his  munitions  of  war  were  complete.  If  the 
horseman  had  spear  and  shield  he  needed  no  more.  An  ardier's 
fighting  equipment  consisted  of  his  bow,  a  sheaf  of  axrows  and  an 
extra  bowstring.    The  armies  were  not  large  and  th^  lived  off 
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the  country.  If  such  was  not  rich  enough  to  support  the  forag- 
ing of  a  small  army,  it  was  not  worth  the  winning.  Mere  num- 
bers played  a  great  part  in  such  wars  and  moral  strength  played 
a  still  more  important  part.  Roman  drill  and  Roman  self-con- 
fidence made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Modem  war 
knows  nothing  of  this.  A  storm  of  shrapnel  will  destroy  a 
regiment  of  the  Death's  Head  Hussars,  the  Coldstream  Guards 
or  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  as  quickly  as  it  will  the  rawest 
assemblage  of  recruits,  and  mere  men,  no  matter  how  heroic 
and  unflinching,  cannot  stem  the  tide  of  modem  war.  Leonidas 
held  back  the  whole  Persian  army  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae, 
but  Belgium  could  not  hold  back  Germany.  War  is  with  men, 
but  it  is  with  money,  too. 

Finances  are  even  more  complex  than  questions  of  race.  For 
example,  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $150,- 
000,000,000,  that  of  the  German  Empire  at  $80,000,000,000,  yet 
it  would  be  absurd  to  deduce  therefrom  that  the  United  States 
was  twice  as  well  able  economically  to  finance  a  war  as  Germany. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  $40,000,- 
000,000,  and  that  of  Italy  at  $20,000,000,000,  yet  Russia  is 
financially  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  long  war  at  least  ten 
times  as  well  as  Italy,  and  Italy  is  able  to  sustain  the  shock  of 
the  opening  of  war  far  better  than  Russia.  With  these  safe- 
guards, the  following  approximations  of  comparative  wealth 
may  be  of  value:  German  Empire,  $80,000,000,000;  Austria- 
Hungary,  $25,000,000,000;  Bulgaria,  $2,000,000,000,  and  Tur- 
key, $9,000,000,000,  or  $116,000,000,000  for  the  Central  Powers. 
The  wealth  of  the  nations  forming  the  group  of  the  Allies  is  as 
follows :  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (not  the  empire) ,  $85,000,- 
000,000 ;  France,  $50,000,000,000 ;  Russia,  $40,000,000,000 ; 
Italy,  $20,000,000,000,  and  Belgium,  $9,000,000,000,  or  $204,000,- 
000,000,  for  the  Allies.  In  this  war,  too,  the  over-sea  wealth 
must  be  estimated,  since  wealth  can  be  transported  in  some 
measure,  while  geographical  territory  cannot.  The  over-sea 
wealth  of  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires  needs  not 
to  be  taken  into  account,  since  they  afforded  no  financial  aid  at 
the  opening  of  the  war  and  rapidly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Allies.  On  tbe  other  hand  the  vast  coloiiial  possessiaiiB  ef  the 
British  Empire,  in  India,  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa; 
the  huge  slice  of  Africa  and  Cochin  China  owned  by  the  Frendi 
RepuUic,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  the  Italian  colonies  on  the 
south  shore  of  tiie  Mediterranean  bring  the  combined  wealtti 
of  the  Allies  to  close  upon  $600,000,000,000,  or  more  than  five 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  Coitral  Powers.  As,  however, 
the  convertibility  of  the  wealth  of  the  Allies  is  only  about  one^ 
third  of  that  of  the  Central  Powers,  it  follows  that  the  difference 
in  estimated  wealth  gives  tiie  Allies  about  twice  as  much  as 
tiie  Central  Powers. 

Immediately  after  gross  wealth  comes  the  question  of  finan- 
cial stability.  There  are  many  means  of  determining  tius,  but 
one  of  liie  simplest  is  that  of  revalue.  The  combined  revenues 
of  aU  the  nations  in  the  world,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
is,  in  round  figures,  $12,000,000,000.  Of  this  amount  Germany 
has  over  $2,000,000,000,  Austria-Hungary  over  $1,000,000,000; 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  together  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion, 
<ir  three  and  half  billion  dollars  for  the  annual  revenue  of  tiie 
allied  powers.  As  against  this,  the  Allies'  strength  in  this 
regard  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  British  Empire  ov^ 
$2,000,000,000 ;  France,  over  $1,000,000,000 ;  Italy  half  a  billion ; 
Russia  less  than  $2,000,000,000;  Belgium,  $150,000,000.  This 
totals  to  five  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  the  annual  revenue 
<jft  the  allied  powers. 

If  one  were  comparing  solely  the  financial  strengtii  and 
stability  of  the  contrasted  nations,  it  might  be  well  to  proceed 
from  this  point  to  a  comparison  of  the  exp<Mrts  and  imports  of 
each,  determining  the  character  of  each  and  the  preponderance 
of  the  former  over  the  latter  in  value  in  order  to  express  the 
earning  value  of  each  nation.  But  the  subject  under  view  is 
not  this  contrast  of  nations  solely  as  economic  units,  but  of 
nations  at  war.  It  is  obvious  that  if  two  nations — Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  for  example — have  revenues  approximately  the 
same,  $2,000,000,000,  and  one  spends  twenty  pa*  cent  on 
military  and  naval  preparedness  while  the  other  spends  ten  per 
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C6nt»  the  former  will  be  better  equipped  than  the  latter,  thoufi^ 
their  revenues  were  equal.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  expenditure 
for  military  and  naval  equipment  that  tells  the  tale,  as  well  as 
tiie  holding:  well  in  hand  of  a  suffici^it  store  of  ready  money  to 
use  in  the  case  of  quick  mobilization.  Military  budgets  are  an 
unsafe  guide,  taken  by  themselves.  To  use  the  same  nations 
as  an  example,  if  Germany  voted  $300,000,000  (as  she  did  for 
the  year  ending  March,  1914),  and  Great  Britain  ^0,000,000 
(as  she  did  for  the  year  ending  December,  1913),  it  does  not 
follow  that  Great  Britain  thereby  increased  in  military  strength 
proportionately  to  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  liie  necessity 
of  keeping  up  the  huge  military  and  naval  establishment  de- 
manded by  the  vastly  larger  territory  of  the  British  E^mpire 
forced  Great  Britain  to  an  upkeep  expenditure  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  Germany.  Each  of  these  factors  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  measuring  financial  strength. 

Again  taking  the  Central  Powers  first,  it  may  be  well  to  see 
how  Germany  financed  the  war  at  the  outset.  Using  the  valua- 
tion of  twenty-five  cents  for  a  mark,  it  will  be  recalled  that  (Jer- 
many  planted  $31,600,000  in  gold  from  liie  French  indemnity 
in  the  famous  war  chest  at  Spandau,  shortly  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870-1871.  In  June;  1913,  eleven  months 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  European  War,  the  Reichstag 
voted  to  double  this  amount  in  gold,  the  addition  to  be  known  as 
the  Spandau  Tower  Reserve,  but  not  to  be  placed  in  the  tower. 
This  was  deposited  in  the  Reichsbank,  yet  not  to  be  counted  as 
among  the  bank^s  holdings.  In  the  vaults  of  that  bank  were 
normally  $800,000,000  in  specie,  chiefly  gold,  and  during  the 
last  couple  of  months  before  the  war  this  had  been  brought  up 
to  near  $400,000,000. 

The  concentration  of  finances  shows  that  Grenhany  had  been 
making  ready  against  war  in  financial  matters  as  well  as  in 
military  affairs,  as  have  all  the  other  European  powers.  (Ger- 
many was  mobilized  against  France  in  1905,  but  the  Algef iras 
Conference,  which  patched  up  the  agreement,  was  a  matter  largely 
arranged  by  the  financial  interests.  In  other  words,  the  armies 
were  ready,  but  the  resource  of  money  was  not.    Modem  war 
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cannot  be  run  without  huge  expenditures.     The  mon^bags 
were  not  ready  for  mobilization. 

Then  came  the  dramatic  year  of  1911.  The  Morocco  incident 
aroused  France,  the  Panther  incident  added  to  the  friction 
between  England  and  Germany,  and  European  bankers  began 
withdrawing  their  support  from  Germany.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
an  extreme  estimate  to  say  that  Germany  was  conducting  from 
72  to  74  per  cent  of  her  commercial  affairs  on  borrowed  money. 
Paris  and  London  began  to  call  their  loans.  New  York  followed 
suit.  German  financial  circles  suffered  a  shock.  They  tried  to  raise 
money  in  the  United  States,  borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
and  offered  large  interest.  To  some  extent  they  were  successful, 
but  the  lenders  stipulated  that  the  money  should  be  used  for 
"legitimate"  purposeis,  in  other  words,  that  it  should  not  be  used 
in  a  hostile  sense  against  the  nations  who  were  the  lenders.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  German  bankers  were  asked  if  they 
were  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  meet  the  expense  of  war  and 
replied  in  a  decided  negative.  The  kaiser's  reply  has  become 
historic. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "when  I  next  call  on  you,  I  shall  expect 
you  to  be  ready." 

The  German  bankers  continued  their  preparations,  as  directed. 
Two  years  later,  in  1913,  that  year  marked  by  startling  military 
preparations  on  every  hand,  with  government  securities  in  every 
part  lower  than  they  had  been  for  a  generation,  a  huge  Prussian 
loan  was  unsuccessfully  precipitated.  Its  failure  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  way  of  disguising  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan  were  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  new  military  program 
that  had  been  promulgated. 

Subsequent  to  this  fiasco,  for  it  was  nothing  less,  came  Ger- 
many's drastic  action  of  putting  a  tax  on  capital,  a  recourse 
never  resorted  to,  save  under  urgent  conditions.  Moreover,  the 
tax  was  so  burdensome,  that  nothing  but  the  realization  that 
national  safely  was  at  stake  could  have  justified  it.  It  laid  an 
impost  on  incomes  of  both  sexes  as  low  as  $250  per  annum,  and 
on  all  fortunes  from  $2,500  upwards.  Kings  and  princes  were 
taxed  in  the  same  ratio  as  professional  men  and  small  trades- 
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linen.  On  his  personal  fortune  of  $36,000,000  the  kaiaer  had  to 
pay  a  tax  of  $500^000  and  on  his  rnconie  of  $3,500,000  per  year, 
the  8  per  cent  tax  netted  $440^000.  The  kaiser'^  personal  con- 
tribution to  the  war,  therefore,  was  nearly  .a  million  dollars. 
Anotibier  half  million  was  secured  by  taxes  irom  members  of 
the  emperor's  family.  The  big  industries  were  forced  to  yield 
up,  and  the  tax  upon  the  'Erupps  alone  was  over  (2,500^000. 

At  this  point  a  serious  complication  occurred,  whidi  had  an 
important  effect  upon  Germany's  financial  resources  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war.  This  was  the  fact  that  when  the  war  actually 
broke  out,  this  tax  had  not  been  collected,  although  the  assess- 
ments had  been  made.  Accordingly  it  was  impossible  for  Ger- 
many to  have  recourse  to  a  moratorium,  since  the  Government 
could  not  suspend  Hie  heavy  taxation  on  which  it  was  relying 
as  a  second  reserve,  immediately  upon  the  emptying  of  the  war 
chest  at  Spandau,  and  it  could  not  collect  the  taxes  if  the  people 
could  not  collect  their  debts. 

The  condition  of  the  Beidisbank,  in  spite  of  this  situation, 
had  remained  good  during  ttte  spring  of  1914.  On  April  28, 
for  example,  the  Imperial  Bank  return  showed  increases  over 
tiie  preceding  week  of  more  Hian  $10,000,000  in  gold  and  more 
than  $5,000,000  in  silver,  while  the  note  circulation  had  been 
reduced  by  $30,000,000  and  tiie  total  note  circulation  was  $22,- 
593,000  below  the  tax-free  maximum.  June  told  another  story. 
On  June  30  the  bank  returns  displayed  a  reduction  of  $16,- 
000,000  and  a  reduction  of  $50,000,000  in  the  bank  deposits 
(counting  all  its  489  branches),  while  the  note  circulation  in- 
creased by  a  trifle  over  $150,000,000.  In  July,  matters 
strengthened,  and  on  July  23,  the  day  before  the  publication  of 
the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  there  was^  an  increase  in  gold 
and  deposits  and  a  fair  decrease  in  note  circulation.  Between 
July  23  and  August  1,  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Russia,  the  stock  of  gold  dropped  $25,000,000,  and  the  note 
circulation  jumped  $300,000,000. 

Then  came  war  and  war  measures.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  autiiorization  of  an  extraordinary  expenditure  to  the  extent 
of  ^1,250,000,000.    The  Reichsbank  was  officially  put  in  charge 
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of  the  money  she  had  in  her  vaults  as  the  Spandau  Tower 
Reserve,  and  also  of  the  funds  in  the  Spandau  war  chest.  The 
tax  on  notes  for  which  there  was  no  bullion  to  redeem,  was 
removed,  all  paper  money  was  made  legal  tender  and  the  bank 
was  relieved  of  its  obligation  to  give  gold  for  paper  when  such 
was  demanded.  Special  loan  institutions  were  established  in 
connection  with  the  Reichsbank  and  special  loan  paper  was 
issued  on  ahnost  any  basis,  even  for  the  smallest  simis,  this 
loan  paper  being  given  a  semiofficial  status.  Through  this 
means  the  Government  was  able  to  secure  the  taxes,  by  enabling 
the  public  to  borrow  on  ahnost  all  its  existing  investments.  By 
these  policies  Germany  was  able  to  open  the  war  with  a  large 
store  of  gold  and  silver,  without  a  moratorium  and  with  a  large 
amount  of  money  coming  in  from  the  direct  tax  ready  to  back 
up  the  stores  already  in  hand. 

Germany  is  the  banker  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  for  that 
reason,  much  space  has  been  given  to  her  financial  resources 
immediately  prior  to  and  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  Austria- 
Hungary,  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  was  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  strength  to  the  Central  Powers,  im- 
mediately before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  though  inunediately 
afterward,  under  the  stimulus  of  national  need,  energetic 
measures  did  much  to  put  Austria-Hungary  on  an  independent 
war  footing.  Austria's  'Var  chest''  was  small  and  surrounded 
with  so  much  secrecy  that  it  was  often  declared  to  be  nonexistent 
Yet  the  Austrian  army  &nd  navy  was  kept  up  to  a  high  standard, 
the  budget  for  1913  being  over  $100,000,000  for  military  and 
naval  purposes  alone.  This  sum  is  large,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Austria  has  no  colonies  to  defend,  and  that  a  large  part  of 
her  border  is  that  of  Germany,  a  friendly  neighbor. 

Passing  directly  to  the  question  of  Austro-Hungary's  financial 
preparedness,  or,  in  other  words,  to  her  financial  resources  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  one  comes  suddenly  face 
to  face  with  the  great  weakness  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  the 
ethnic  conflict,  the  clash  of  opposing  races.  ''In  the  Reichsrat," 
says  an  authority,  writing  of  the  fall  and  winter  of  1913,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  extension  of  army  and  navy  programs,  "parlia^ 
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mentary  activities  were  made  practically  impossible  by  the 
disorderly  and  obstructionist  tactics  of  the  opposition.  At  the  end 
of  December,  1913,  the  Ruthenians,  who  had  been  most  trouble- 
some, consented  for  a  time  to  abandon  their  obstruction  in  order 
that  a  few  important  bills  mis^t  be  passed.  The  month  was 
not  allowed  to  pass  without  a  renewal  of  obstruction  in  the 
Lower  House,  ihis  time  by  the  Czech  tninori^.  The  quarrels 
between  Germaim  and  Czechs  in  1913  had  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  tiie  Bohemian  Proyincisl  Diet  On  if  arch  5,  the  Reichsrat 
had  been  caQted  i?ogettier  again,  f(ur  the  purpose  of  voting 
military  and  financial  measures ;  but  as  Hie  Czechs  were  clearly 
bent  on  resuming  their  obstructionist  tactics,  the  Reichsrat  was 
prorogued  otn  March  16.  Neither  budget  nor  army  bill  had  been 
voted." 

in  tiie  meantime  scenes  of  even  worse  disorder  and  violence 
had  been  proceeding  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  The  guards 
were  called  in  to  expel  members  of  the  opposition  on  several 
occasions,  and  it  was  on  ime  of  these  occasians,  when  the  entire 
opposition  members  of  Parliament  had  been  expelled  by  force, 
that  the  Army  Bill  was  passed.  A  toan  bill,  authorizing  a  4V^ 
per  cent  loan  of  approximately  $100,000,000,  also  failed  of 
passage  until  after  members  had  been  expelled  from  the 
chamber.  The  budget  debate  in  tiie  Himgarian  Parliament 
finally  ended  on  May  6,  when  a  loan  of  $80,000,000  was  ordered 
as  Hungary's  share  in  the  extraordinary  joint  naval  and  mihtary 
expenditures  of  tiie  Dual  Monarchy,  in  Austria,  owing  to  the 
parliamentary  entanglement,  the  Government  issued  Treasury 
bills  to  provide  for  cmrent  expenses  and  on  Jmie  3  called  for 
a  loan,  for  military  purposes,  of  about  $45,000,000.  To  follow 
out  the  workings  of  these  loans,  and  the  share  borne  in  them 
by  Germany  would  avail  little  in  showing  the  financial  resources 
of  Austria,  by  reason  of  the  financial  coalition  which  practically 
occurred  between  the  Central  Powers  soon  azfter  the  opening  of 
the  war. 
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CHAPTER    XLI 

FINANCIAL     CONDITION     OF     FRANCE     AND 

GREAT     BRITAIN 

A  LTHOUGH  by  no  construction  can  France  be  regarded  as 
-^^  having  begun  the  present  war,  yet  Germany's  advance  upon 
France  being  the  first  great  campaign  of  the  war,  it  seems  most 
fitting  to  present  the  financial  resources  of  France  in  contrast  to 
those  of  the  Central  Powers.  And  the  contrast  is  enormous. 
France  adopted  no  extraordinary  measures  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  war,  and  while  Grermany  and  England  raised 
money  by  billions  of  dollars,  France  made  no  public  issue,  but 
one-year  notes,  paid  her  bills  in  gold  and  had  the  exchanges  in 
her  favor. 

''Bank  statements  are  queer  contraptions  nowadays,"  wrote 
Clarence  W.  Barron,  of  the  "Wall  Street  Journal,"  in  the  winter 
of  1914.  "While  the  United  States,  with  less  gold  in  the  country 
and  less  reserve  in  the  banks  than  formerly,  is  showing  the  most 
enormous  surplus — and  a  legitimate  and  better-protected  sur- 
plus by  reason  of  the  new  bank  act — and  the  Bank  of  England 
is  counting  $100,000,000  of  gold  in  Canada  as  a  London  bank 
reserve,  and  Russia  has  counted,  as  gold  in  her  reserve,  money 
on  deposit  which  has  been  loaned  out  on  time ;  while  Belgium  is 
doing  a  banking  business  from  an  English  base  and  Germany  is 
inviting  gold  from  the  jewelry  of  her  inhabitants  and  boasting 
her  gold  strength,  the  Bank  of  France  refuses  to  publish  any 
statement,  makes  no  boast,  but  holds  more  gold  than  ever  before 
in  her  history.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  the  war  was  her  metal 
base  put  above  $800,000,000.  Then  she  suspended  official  state- 
ments until  one  was  made  to  the  Government,  December  10,  and 
this  showed  $880,000,000  metal  base.  Upon  this  her  note  issue 
has  been  expanded  to  nearly  $2,000,000,000.  From  this 
metallic  base  she  increased  her  bills  receivable  by  $600,000,000 
or  about  the  same  amount  that  the  Bank  of  England  discounted 
in  premoratorium  bills  under  the  backing  of  the  Government. 
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''The  stupendotts  fact  reaiaiBS  that  Franoe,  caught  in  a 
EnropeaH  war  most  una  ware,  with  impaired  budget  aad  a  float- 
mg  indebtedness,  carried  One  greatest  war  of  h&r  histcny  for 
six  months  without  a  long-term  national  loan  and  by  Hxe  issue 
of  less  than  $200,000,000  5  per  cent  short-term  notes  for  not 
exceeding  one  year,  and  credits  for  less  than  ^00,000,000  from 
the  Bank  of  France;  maintained  her  gold  basis  unimpaired; 
kept  tiie  international  exchanges  steadily  in  her  favor,  and  all 
this  without  any  special  financial  legislaticm." 

The  prestige  of  France  as  the  banking  nation  of  the  world 
caused  the  action  of  Grreat  Britain  in  loaning  $100,000,000  to 
France  to  seem  strange.  But,  as  will  appear,  wh^i  treating  of 
English  finance,  English  money  is  easier  to  reach.  For  more 
years  than  one  can  count,  French  thrift  has  piled  up  national 
French  wealth.  Russia's  vast  industrial  development,  easily  the 
most  important  commercial  factor  of  the  twentieth  c^itury,  has 
been  done  with  French  gold.  The  worst  days  of  the  American 
panic  of  1907  w«:«  partly  averted  by  bullion  sent  across  the  sea. 
Every  little  country  in  need  of  money  applies  to  France  and  is 
sddom  refused.  Even  Mexico  and  South  America,  those  most 
perilous  of  investm^its,  have  had  no  teacron  to  France.  She  has 
had  money  to  loan  and  she  has  loaned  it.  The  clue  to  the  anomaly 
of  rich  France  borrowing  from  Enn^and  appeared  in  the  war 
budget  presented  on  December  23,  1914,  before  a  war  session  of 
the  Chambers.  This  suspended  the  income  tax  until  1916,  and 
called  for  the  huge  sum  of  $1,700,000,000,  in  addition  to  the 
$1,000,000,000  previously  authorized.  It  was  announced  at  this 
conference  that  France  had  advanced  $60,000,000  to  Belgium, 
$18,000,000  to  Serbia,  $4,000,000  to  Greece,  and  $100,000  to 
Montenegro.  Here,  then,  was  seventy  out  of  the  hundred  million 
dollars  that  France  had  borrowed  from  England. 

It  has  been  shown  how  entirely  different  were  the  financial 
resources  of  France  and  of  Germany,  and  yet  how  different 
methods  succeeded  in  giving  both  those  coimtries  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital  to  meet  the  sudden  exigencies  of  a  call  to  arms« 
England's  situation,  again,  was  quite  different.  The  Bank  of 
England  has  never  be^i  greatly  concerned  about  large  stocks  of 
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gold.  Great  Britain's  gold  is  overseas,  largely  in  the  form  of  gold 
credit  bills.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  England  has  steadily 
for  the  last  ten  years  held  at  least  |2,000,000,000  in  such  credit 
bills.  England  dares  to  administer  her  affairs  upon  this  basis 
partly  because  of  trade  honor,  and  partly  because  her  navy  is  a 
potent  factor  in  being  able  to  keep  that  trade  honor  to  the  mark. 
As  long  as  the  sea  is  kept  open  England  need  have  no  particular 
difficulty  in  getting  her  gold.  As  long  as  the  sea  is  kept  open 
England  need  feel  no  particular  difficulty  in  maintaining  her 
trade,  and  even  expanding  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out 
England,  instead  of  shutting  down  factories,  increased  the  out- 
put. For  example,  in  the  first  few  months  of  war,  England  im- 
ported hardly  any  boots  and  shoes  for  the  soldiers.  She  im- 
ported huge  quantities  of  leather  from  America  and  filled  her 
own  factories.  The  war  opened  for  England  a  period  of  in- 
creased wages  and  much  overtime  work.  Unemplosrment  became 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  England's  financial  relation  to  the  war, 
at  the  time  of  its  opening,  was  an  increase,  not  a  paralysis  of 
commercial  activity. 

Unlike  most  of  the  European  countries  the  year  1913  in  Great 
Britain  did  not  betoken  any  evidence  of  preparing  for  war.  The 
budget  for  the  army  and  navy  on  July,  1914,  was  $370,000,000. 
This  was  only  a  comparatively  trifling  increase  over  the  esti- 
mates for  the  year  ending  July,  1913,  indeed  little  more  than 
$25,000,000.  The  expenses  of  the  war  necessitated  a  supple- 
mentary budget,  introduced  in  November,  1914.  Money  was  to 
be  raised  for  canying  on  the  war  in  the  following  amounts: 
New  taxation,  $77,500,000;  suspension  of  sinking  fund,  $13,- 
750,000;  from  existing  loans,  $455,000,000;  from  new  loan, 
$1,151,505,000;  or  a  total  of  $1,697,755,000. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  England's  relation  to  war 
finance,  unlike  that  of  Germany  and  France  was  a  commercial 
one,  it  depended  upon  the  continuation  of  commerce  and  of  trade. 
Accordingly,  when,  on  the  day  after  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Germany  on  Russia,  there  Was  a  general  collapse  of  the  foreign 
exchanges  which  owed  money  to  London,  it  had  the  very  serious 
effect  of  making  it  doubtful  whether  the  accepting  houses,  on 
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whose  operations  the  import  trade  of  the  country  largely  de- 
pended, would  be  able  to  continue  them.  There  was  thus  a 
danger  lest,  in  spite  of  Britain's  command  of  the  sea,  supplies  of 
food  and  other  necessaries  might  not,  before  long,  become  seri- 
ously reduced.  It  was  to  meet  this  situation  that  an  empowering 
moratorium  act,  known  as  "The  Postponement  of  Payments  Act" 
was  passed  on  August  3, 1914.  The  act  gave  the  crown  power  by 
royal  proclamation  to  authorize  '^he  postponement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  any  bill  of  exchange,  or  of  any  negotiable  instrument,  or 
any  other  payment  in  pursuance  of  any  contract,  to  such  extent 
and  for  such  time  and  subject  to  such  condition  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  proclamation."  The  proclamation,  however,  pro- 
vided only  for  a  postponement  of  one  calendar  month. 

The  banks  closed  for  three  days,  partly  in  order  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  ascertain  how  matters  really  stood  under  the  absolutely 
unexpected  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  issue  one  pound  ($5)  and  ten  shilling  ($2.50)  notes,  in 
order  that  the  banks  should  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  made 
on  them  for  smaller  currency  than  the  regular  five-pound  ($25) 
notes.  On  August  7,  1914,  $15,000,000  of  these  notes  were  on 
hand,  and  $25,000,000  a  day  for  several  days  relieved  the  cur- 
rency stringency.  On  the  day  that  the  banks  reopened  the  Bank 
of  England  had  reduced  its  rate  of  credit  to  6  per  cent,  and  on 
August  8,  1914,  only  a  week  after  the  general  breakdown  of 
credit,  the  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  to  5  per  cent.  On 
August  12, 1914,  the  Grovemment  decided  to  guarantee  the  Bank 
of  England  from  any  loss  which  it  might  incur  in  discounting 
approved  bills  of  exchange  prior  to  August  4,  1914.  In  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  bank  the  next  day  it  was  announced  by  the 
bank  that  it  would  discount  any  approved  bill  of  exchange  at 
bank  rate,  and  upon  its  maturity  would  give  the  acceptor  the 
opportunity  of  postponing  pajnnent,  interest  being  payable  in 
the  meantime  at  2  per  cent  over  bank  rate  varjdng.  Although 
$52,500,000  gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England  in 
the  week  ending  August  5, 1914,  by  September  2, 1914,  $28,500,- 
000  of  this  had  come  back.  A  second  moratorium,  though  pro- 
claimed, was  revoked  on  September  4, 1914,  when,  after  a  month 
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of  the  war,  it  became  evident  that  British  finance  was  in  no  way 
shaken,  and  that  there  was  sufiBci^it  ecoiMxnic  strength  to  take 
care  of  the  heavy  war  expenses  as  wdl  as  to  carry  om  all  the 
roQuirements  of  the  oommerdal  life  of  the  coiintiy. 


CHAPTES    XLII 


FINANCIAL     STRENGTH     OF     TBS     OTHER 

COUNTRIES 

BELGIAN  finance  depends  on  England  fl<dely,  so  far  as  the  war 
is  concerned.  The  Bank  of  Belgium  at  the  very  outbreak  of 
the  war  soit  its  gold  reserve  of  $I20,000/)00  to  the  B«dc  of  Eitf- 
land.  Germany  demanded,  later,  that  this  reserve  be  trans- 
ferred from  England  to  a  neutral  comitry,  but  this  was  refused. 
Bussian  finance  is  a  difficult  skein  to  unravel.  Just  as  the 
means  taken  fay  Germany,  by  France,  and  by  Crreat  Britain  for 
mobilizing  their  financial  resources  were  entirely  different  from 
each  other,  so  tlie  situation  in  Russia  has  an  angle  all  its  own. 
First  of  all  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Russia  had  a  huge  gold 
reserve,  and  was  so  utterly  unsuspecting  of  war  that  $200,- 
000,000  (IMs  figure  is  not  official)  was  held  fay  the  Bank  of 
England,  though,  as  has  beea  said,  Russda  counts,  as  gold  bekiig- 
ing  to  her,  reserve  gold  which  is  out  on  time  loans.  FVom  official 
figures  on  January  1,  1914,  the  gold  reserve  of  the  State  Bank 
was  $847,000,000.  There  was  $814,000,000  gold  in  dreulation. 
The  notes  in  circulation  were  far  under  the  goM  x^serve,  and  the 
Russian  Eminre  has  always  held  as  imUnuted  its  liability  to 
exchange  notes  for  gold.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  gold-mining  companies  an<f 
in  the  Government  gtrfdnsmelting  laboralmies.  Tbe  aanual  out- 
put from  Siberian  and  Russian  gold  mines  is  approximatdy 
$25,000,000,  and  this  can  be  greatly  increased.  like  France, 
Russia  has  mudi  gold  in  private  hoards,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown  and  the  churdL    The  exact  figures  are  not  ai^aibU^  but 
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a  prominent  Russian  economist,  a  month  after  the  war,  declared 
that  the  two  billion  roubles  (one  billion  dollars)  for  which  there 
had  been  a  demand,  could  be  forthcoming.  Russian  credit  is 
always  good,  and  by  two  months  after  the  war  short-time  bonds, 
Treasury  notes  and  loans  brought  in  a  further  $925,000,000.  A 
tax  on  incomes  and  a  tax  on  all  men  absolved  from  military 
service  was  made  in  October,  1914,  for  carrying  out  the  work  of 
war.  Great  Britain,  of  course,  acted  as  a  banker  nation  to 
Russia  during  the  first  clash  of  arms,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Bank  of  England  was  holding  a  great  deal  of  Russian 
gold. 

To  balance  this,  Russian  expenses  were  greater  than  those  of 
other  countries,  as  she  was  less  prepared  with  munitions  of  war. 
Germany  had  been  spending  millions  every  year  to  build  up  stores 
that  were  thought  to  be  inexhaustible.  Great  Britain  not  only 
maintained  great  stores,  but,  like  Germany,  had  huge  plants 
equipped  for  the  turning  out  of  munitions.  Russia,  though 
rapidly  building  up  large  works,  suffered  fearfully  from  lack  of 
ammunition  and  supplies,  and  was  compelled  to  lavish  gold 
freely  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  at  all.  Also,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  railroads  tapping  the  contested  territory  at  many  points, 
Russian  means  of  keeping  up  supply  communications  with  her 
huge  armies  was  costly  as  well  as  laborious.  Russian  finance, 
however,  like  most  Russian  things,  is  cumbersome  and  equally 
impregnable.  Her  financial  resources  are  inexhaustible,  but  not 
easily  negotiable.  A  crisis  catches  Russia  short,  but  the  longer 
it  continues  the  stronger  she  grows  compared  with  smaller 
nations,  whose  funds  are  at  hand  and  who  face  lean  conditions 
when  the  means  for  that  extraordinary  occasion  have  been 
expended. 

Of  less  importance  to  the  question  of  the  financial  stress  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  was  Italy's  attitude  of  neutrality.  When  Italy 
entered  the  scene  of  conflict  later,  all  her  allies  had  overcome  the 
staggering  shock  of  the  first  crisis  and  were  able  to  stand  by 
her.  Yet  Italy's  position  was  strong.  Without  a  very  great 
gold  reserve,  Italy  had  a  remarkably  well-equipped  army  and 
navy,  kept  up  to  a  high  standard,  and  a  good  store  of  munitions 
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army  and  navy  is  significant  but  in  no  way  sugseiiai  Iduit  ixutrng 
that  year  Italy  had  any  expectation  of  enteriatr  4^^  war. 

The  financea  of  Turk^,  likewise,  beloag  to  tiw  later  Uobny 
of  the  war.  The  eeononiie  mlbaas  of  the  Subline  Perte  asia  an 
intrieate  nuoe  of  interaati—nl  and  seoret  coaqilieatBaBfly  and  tine 
^ick  Man  of  Constaptinopie*  headi  a  bunkropt  and  tottcriac 
CTipire,  f orerer  bolstered  np  ob  tile  one  aide  or  tbe  other  by 
aome  of  the  most  donuant  of  the  Earopeaa  powera. 

In  some  sndh  relatjans  as  the  fbregpinft,  ttwn,  were  Hut  imanrial 
resources  of  the  nations  opposed  to  each  other  at  the  time  of  ffat 
outbreak  of  the  war.  To  brin^  them  ioko  a  diiract  fWMinihnn, 
dollar  for  dolar,  wooM  conirey  mk  najast  firare^  for  tte  akatisksci 
are  not  always  ccmparablev  The  fiwaariat  reaourca  ■mat  be 
eoMidered  togethar  with  the  geographjculi  adianiages  and  dia- 
advantagesy  witii  the  eOmic  aTKances  and  aevevaDcea  and  with 


tile  eomoMree  of  the  countries  iavolvedy.  m  order  to  deter- 
mine  the  finafirial  atrc^gth  of  cadi  ta  tike  meccautks  off  the 
conflict. 

Territory  means  foody  and  anaiea  trvtn^  mx  their  abonHKhs. 
In  the  coBsideratioft  of  'ElBf^aiL  war  fisaace  it  waa  shawa  fliat 
the  raisng'  of  raon^  for  war  purpoaea-  durecHy  waa  mok  aa  ion 
portant  an  iarae  as  tiMr  keeping  up  of  eoMmerciak  ciediL  Ik  tite 
history  of  the  war,  it  will  aksa  be  seoi^  BdtaiBf a  iaflt 
tion  to  the  Allies  was  Urn  kmui'iBg  of  the  oonuaand  of  Hat 
It  was  not  only  iraportaBt  to  France^  it  was  lasftanMw^  far 
British  power,  England  seeds  food  sad  caanofe  raise  it  m  her 
territory,  it  must  come  frem  overseas.  Bdgiam  ia  in  a  sanlar 
plight.  But  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Rosna  caK  raiae  all 
the  food  they  need,  though,  in  the  case  of  a  blockade,  not  wiUi  aU 
the/articles  they  need.  Ehigkind  Uodcwied  is  Bn^koid  deToidied. 
The  Central  Powers  blockaded  are  seriooriiy  diBooanaded^  bat 
by  no  means  in  a  state  of  siege;.  No  comtry  caa  be  cosBdered 
in  a  state  of  nege  anless  ttere  is  absolntdbr  dtait  off  (a)  ttie 
water  supply,  fb>  the  food  sapply,  fc>  Urn  araaiiioiia  suppljr, 
(d)  Hhe  men  8«fr^.  It  is  hordlf  necessary  to  pmit  oat  ftat 
with  file  wbote  Genn»,  AastrioK  and  Hougaikm  wkeat  aad 
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farming  belts  to  draw  from,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  war 
prisoners  who  can  be  forced  to  agricultural  labor,  with  a  female 
population  able  to  go  to  work  in  the  fields,  food  supply  cannot  be 
cut  off.  It  is  even  more  obvious  that  water  supplies  cannot  be 
cut  off. 


CHAPTER    XLIII 

MILITARY    ""strength     OF     THE     WARRING 

NATIONS 

THERE  remain,  then,  munitions  and  men.  Let  the  latter  be 
taken  first.  For  a  war  to  be  maintained  for  a  given  length  of 
time  at  its  first  vigor  there  must  be  a  constantly  equal  number 
of  trained  reservists  or  recruits  to  take  the  places  of  those  killed 
in  battle.  If  2,000,000  men  are  killed  a  year  there  must  be 
2,000,000  more  to  take  their  place.  Two  factors,  then,  enter 
into  this,  the  men  and  the  drilling.  If  all  the  male  population 
is  drilled,  as  in  a  country  with  full  conscription,  then  her  re- 
sources in  men  of  equal  numbers  are  vastly  larger  than  the 
country  with  unskilled  recruits.  Germany  has  60,000,000  of 
population,  or  6,000,000  possible  fighting  units.  Russia  has 
160,000,000,  and  therefore  16,000,000  fighting  units.  But,  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Russia  is  training  her  16,000,000  the  6>000,000 
of  Germany  are  a  more  effective  fighting  power,  and  even  when 
Russia  has  drilled  her  16,000,000  Germany  will  have  partly 
drilled  a  coming  generation.  As  the  figures  have  been  given 
hereinbefore  in  some  detail,  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them, 
but,  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that,  considering  the  term 
needed  to  train  recruits,  and  also  remembering  the  proportion  of 
those  allied  nations  that  also  have  conscription,  the  respective 
fighting  strength  in  men  between  the  Allies  and  the  Central 
Powers  was  almost  the  same,  if  anjrthing  in  favor  of  Germany 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  six  months  this  was 
equalized,  and  the  balance  slowly  grew  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  By 
July,  1916,  two  years  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  through 
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numerieal  calculation  solely,  the  Central  Powers  were  eonfroRted 
l^*  ftnr  superior  numbers. 

Mioiitions  preseait  the  same  factor  with  even  grespkev  foec^ 
Incomplete  titough  the  blockade  of  the  Central  Powefr&  neees- 
sarily  must  be,  for  they  were  not  entirely  surrounded  by  hosfife 
countries,  there  is  no  question  that  imports  into  the  partly 
blockaded  countries  were  seriously  hindered,  no  question  but 
that  it  was  easier  for  France,  for  Great  Britain,  for  Italy,  and 
for  Russia  to  secure  supplies  and  the  munitions  of  war  from 
foreign  countries,  aild  the  raw  material  with  whidi  to  manu- 
facture munitions  for  themselves;  The  vast  stores  prepared  by 
the  Central  Powers  formed  a  substantial  basis  and  preparedness 
showed  itself  as  much  by  tifie  efficient  readiness  for  the 


of  arms  and  ammunition.  Copper  is  one  of  the  prime^  neeiis  fbr 
ammunition.  Crermany  produces  within  her  own  borders  W,- 
000,000  pounds  per  annum,  and  tiiis  can  be  mcreased.  Of  late 
years  she  has  been  importing  from  America  39^,0Mfi09  pmmiB 
per  annum,  so  that  electrification  has  been  gotngr  on  aB  over 
Germany,  and  there  are  billions  of  pounds  of  copp^  tftot  c9aM 
be  converted  to  war  uses. 

For  many  cVher  substances  that  are  of  impc^rtance,  soehr  as 
petrol,  oil,  rubber,  German  chemists  have  been  abfe  ta  cfevfee 
some  suitable  substitute.  Yet,  again,  it  shovM  be^  iufflembeied 
that  all  these  substances  secured  from  the  country  itsdf  gracb- 
any  deplete  the  country,  while  the  nations  l^at  are  not  Moekaded 
can  produce  munitions  with  more  ease  and  less  expense-,  and 
consequently,  therefore,  as  time  goes  on,  wiUtt  greater  rapfdKy. 
Munitions,  tiierefore,  like  men,  were  m  fiirvor  of  the  Central 
Powers  at  Uie  beginning,  and  became  more-  anrf  more  m  favor  of 
the  Allies  as  the  war  proceeded.  The  war,  to  be  regarded  sofa^f 
as  a  war  of  exhaustion,  therefore,  must  deal  efther  wiU^  tile 
question  of  men  or  some  one  factor  of  supplies  &at  a  parIM 
blockade  could  effectively  inhibit.  The  phrase  tiiat  **GermaaBcy  is 
fightings  the  whole  world"  cannot  be  construed  to  apply  to  ffie 
resources  of  the  Central  Fawers  as  against  tho  resourws  rf  lie 
Allies.  From  ttie  point  of  view  of  geography,  at  mtemoi  ad- 
ministration, of  finance,  and!  of  supplies,  the  advantages  of  flic 
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Central  Powers  at  the  opening  of  the  war  were  superior  to  those 
of  the  Allies.  Yet,  in  every  single  instance,  these  advantages 
turned  to  disadvantages  as  the  war  proceeded.  So  far  as  a  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn  from  so  involved  and  complex  a  group  of 
statistics,  it  would  appear  that  the  four  forms  bf  resources  of 
the  conflicting  forces  were  about  equal  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war. 

Victory  belongs  on  tlie  aide  of  the  heaviest  battalions.  War 
is  might,  not  riglift»  and  no  amount  of  ingenious  figuring  on 
ethical  or  moral  causes  can  alter  one  iota  the  fact  that  a  battle  is 
won,  a  campaign  succeeds  or  a  great  war  comes  to  its  final  peace 
by  any  other  measure  save  force.  At  first  blush  this  seems  to 
suggest  that  a  mere  comparuMn  of  the  numerical  strengrths  of 
the  armies  of  ttie  various  opposing  nations  would  justii^  a 
proidiecy  of  the  result,  even  before  the  forces  joined.  But  a 
moment's  thought  will  show  such  a  conclusion  to  be  a  f alku^ 
based  on  the  mistake  of  not  realizing  how  many  factors  enter 
into  ''force''  and  how  strength  of  one  kind  may  be  weakness  of 
another,  or  how  advantage  at  one  place  may  spell  ruin  a  few 
miles  away.  An  example  or  two  may  serve  to  make  this  clear. 
Thus  Napoleon's  army,  at  Moscow,  was  incomparably  superior 
to  any  military  force  the  Russians  could  iMring  against  him,  but 
its  huge  size  made  it  impossible  to  handle  in  an  early  winter 
over  a  country  from  which  every  vestige  of  food  supply  had  been 
removed,  and  his  victorious  march  resulted  in  a  disastrous  rout» 
with  practically  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ^lemy. 

Force,  therefore,  means  many  things  besides  mere  numbers  of 
men.  Geographical  position  at  Gallipoli  gave  the  Germans  and 
Turks  an  advantage  that  could  not  have  been  overcome  by  twice 
their  numbers ;  lack  of  munitions  took  most  of  the  force  out  of  the 
Russian  "steam  roller"  during  the  fall  of  1914.  Superiority  in 
strategy  on  the  part  of  Generals  Joff re  and  French  stopped  the 
German  drive  on  Paris  at  the  Mame.  None  of  these  would 
have  been  rightly  judged,  nor  can  the  relative  strengths  of 
nations  be  rightfully  judged,  until  all  such  forms  of  force  are 
taken  into  account  Yet,  withal,  the  fundamental  basis  for 
armies  and  navies  is — men,  and,  in  the  terms  in  which  that  word 
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will  be  used  in  fhis  chapter,  it  is  taken  to  imply  men  properly 
equipped  for  the  field,  but  not  the  supplies  or  munitions  that 
they  need. 

In  order  to  clarity  terms  that  will  undoubtedly  be  much  used 
in  describing  the  progress  of  the  war,  it  may  serve  here  to  pre- 
sent the  organization  of  an  army.  Let  the  infantry  arm  be  con- 
sidered first  The  smallest  group  is  a  squad,  ^ght  men  under  a 
corporal;  a  section,  sixteen  men  under  a  sergeant;  a  platoon,^ 
fifty  to  seventy-five  men  under  a  lieutenant;  a  company,  three 
platoons,  200  to  250  men  under  a  captain;  a  battalion,  four  or 
more  companies,  under  a  major ;  a  regiment,  three  or  more  bat- 
talions undar  a  colonel  or  lieutenant  colonel ;  a  brigade,  two  or 
more  regiments  under  a  brigadier  general;  a  division,  two  or 
more  brigades  under  a  major  general.  In  the  cavalry  the 
smallest  group  also  is  a  squad,  eight  men  undw  a  corporal;  a 
platoon,  thirty-six  to  fifty  men  under  a  lieutenant  or  junior 
captain;  a  troop  three  to  four  platoons,  125  to  150  men,  under  a 
captain;  a  squadron,  three  troops  under  a  senior  captain  or  a 
major;  a  regiment,  four  to  six  squadnms,  under  a  colonel;  a 
brigade^  three  or  more  regiments  under  a  brigadier  general;  a 
division,  two  or  three  brigades  under  a  major  general.  In  the 
artillery,  a  battery  is  130  to  180  men,  with  four  to  eight  guns, 
under  a  captain ;  a  group  or  battali<m  is  three  or  four  battles 
under  a  major;  a  regiment  is  three  or  four  groups  or  battalions 
under  a  colonel.  An  army  corps  is  two  or  more  brigades  of 
infantry,  together  with  such  regiments  or  brigades  of  cavalry 
and  such  batteries  as  shall  be  denned  expedi^it.  Auxiliary 
troops  such  as  the  engineers,  the  signal  corps,  the  aeroplane 
corps,  etc.,  are  attached  to  an  army  corps,  which  is  under  the 
command  of  a  major  general  or  lieutenant  general.  Supply  and 
ammunition  wagons,  ambulance  and  field  hospitals,  etc.,  are 
attached  to  each  unit  from  a  company  up. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV 

ARMY     ORGANIZATION 

DECEPTIVE  though  the  figures  may  be,  one  must  necessarily 
begin  with  the  armies  of  Europe  as  they  were  shortly  before 
the  opening  of  the  war,  taken  on  the  "peace-footing"  basis.  The 
German  Empire  may  be  considered  first.  In  Germany  military 
service  is  universal  and  compulsory  save  for  certain  exemptions. 
Active  service  is  seven  years  in  the  infantry,  nine  years  in  the 
cavalry  and  artillery.  The  seven-year  infantry  service  is  for 
two  years  in  the  ranks  and  five  years  in  the  reserve.  The  cavalry 
service  is  five  years  in  the  ranks  and  four  in  the  reserve.  During 
the  reserve  period  the  soldier  is  twice  liable  to  summons  for  an 
eight-week  service,  though  this  customarily  is  reduced  to  a 
month.  After  this  seven  or  nine-year  service  is  over  the  soldier 
passes  into  the  Landwehr,  which  may  be  called  the  army  of  the 
second  line,  where  he  remains  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  and  thence  he  passes  into  the  Landsturm  or  home- 
defense  army,  where  he  remains  until  forty-five  years  of  age. 
The  Landsturm  also  holds  another  division  of  men  who  have  been 
exempted  from  military  service  of  an  active  character.  On  a 
peace-footing  basis  the  army  consists  of  31,459  ofl9cers  and 
768,540  men. 

Austria-Hungary  also  is  a  conscription  nation,  military  serv- 
ice being  universal  and  compulsory.  The  term  of  service  is 
slightly  shorter  in  the  reserve  than  is  the  case  in  Germany,  but  the 
Landwehr  and  Landsturm  systems  are  closely  alike.  Hungary 
possesses  a  separate  and  distinct  Landwehr  and  Landsturm,  and 
these  constitute  the  Hungarian  National  Army.  There  is  also  an 
Ersatz  or  supplementary  reserve.  The  army  on  a  peace  basis  is 
placed  at  472,716. 

France  possesses  conscription,  and  only  recently  raised  the 
term  of  active  service  from  two  to  three  years.  Military  service 
is  compulsory  and  universal  from  the  ages  of  twenty  to  forty- 
eight,  the  only  exemption  being  for  physical  disability.     The 
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French  training  is  especially  complete,  and  after  his  three  years 
in  the  active  army  the  Frenchman  passes  into  the  territorial 
army  for  seven  years,  and  then  for  seven  years  to  the  territorial 
reserve.  The  reservists  have  more  trainin^r  than  the  German, 
as  well  as  a  longer  period,  and  France^s  potential  army,  includ- 
ing reservists,  is  larger  than  that  of  Germany. 

Great  Britain  alone  has  no  conscription,  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  world,  was  not  driven  to  conscription  by  the  sudden  im- 
pact of  the  war.  The  military  establishment  consists  of  the 
regular  army  and  the  territorial  army,  both  being  recruited 
by  voluntary  enlistment  betvreen  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
five.  The  enlistment  is  for  a  service  of  twelve  years,  with  an 
opportunity  of  prolonging  it  to  twenty-one  years.  Three  to 
nine  years  is  the  period  with  the  colors,  and  the  remainder  with 
the  army  reserve.  The  peace  footing,  inclusive  of  home  army, 
army  reserve,  special  reserve,  and  territorial  army  was  724,956. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  inclusive  of  colonial  and  Indian  troops. 

In  Italy  military  service  is  universal  and  compuLsKuy,  and 
extends  from  twenty  to  thiriy-nine  years  of  age.  Two  years  in 
the  permanent  army  are  followed  by  six  years  in  the  reserve, 
four  years  in  the  mobile  militia,  and  seven  years  in  the  terri- 
torial militia.  The  territorial  militia,  having  been  but  recently 
formed  and  containing  many  untrained  men,  is  to  be  considered 
of  less  military  value.  The  army,  on  a  peace  footing,  numbered 
250,000,  not  inclusive  of  the  troops  in  Africa. 

Russia's  immaise  size  practically  necessitates  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  three  armies,  known  as  the  army  of  European  Russia, 
the  army  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Asiatic  army.  Military 
service  is  universal  and  c<mipulsory,  extending  from  the  twen- 
tieth to  the  end  of  the  forty-third  year.  In  the  infantry  and 
artillery  the  term  of  active  service  is  three  years,  in  the  other 
arms  of  the  service  it  is  for  four  years.  The  soldier  then  passes 
into  the  reserve  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  during  this  time  he  is  at  least  twice  required  to  take 
a  six  to  eight  weeks'  training.  Thence  he  is  transferred  to  the 
territorial  army.  As  in  many  of  the  European  armies,  officers 
for  the  reserve  are  volunteers  (noUes)  who  sarve  for  one  year 
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at  their  own  expense.  On  a  peace  footing  the  numbers  of  the 
Russian  armies  are  placed  at  1,284,000. 

From  these  comparisons  it  may  be  seen  at  once  tiiat,  with 
the  exception  of  England  (far  more  a  naval  than  a  military 
factor  in  the  war) ,  the  powers  opposing  each  other  were  in  that 
particular  relation  which  is  known  as  a  'iiation  in  arms."  In 
other  words,  the  armies  of  Europe  are  not  composed  of  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  but  of  trained  citizens  under  a  staff  of  highly 
trained  professional  officers.  It  is  well  to  see  just  how  this 
works  out.  The  ^itire  able-bodied  citizenship  of  a  large  state 
is  partially  ready  for  military  service  for  a  long  period,  usually 
twenty-five  years.  Every  available  male,  therefore,  during  his 
best  ages,  is  a  soldier.  After  every  young  man  has  reached 
the  age  of  twenty  and  has  spent  his  two  or  three  years  with 
the  colors  he  passes  into  the  active  reserve.  Should  war  arise, 
these  men  join  their  old  regiments,  and  since  these  regiments 
always  possess  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  officers  and 
underofficers,  the  regiment  is  automatically  doubled  without 
being  diluted,  for  the  framework  is  designed  to  fit  that  doubling 
and  the  reservists  have  not  yet  lost  the  knack  of  their  military 
duties.  The  Landwehr  or  second  line  is  ready  for  all  garrison 
and  commissariat  duties  and  thus  can  release  the  first  line  army 
to  the  field,  and  the  Landsturm  can  take  up  the  garrison  duties 
and  thus  relieve  the  Landwehr,  if  the  losses  in  battle  require 
the  moving  forward  of  the  second  line. 

Much  of  the  lack  of  understanding  of  British  successes  in 
army  matters  is  due  to  the  fact  that  few  observers  realize  that 
the  British  army  is  of  an  entirely  different  pattern.  All  the 
armies  of  the  European  countries  are  citizen  armies,  the  British 
army  is  a  professional  army,  and  while  smaller,  possesses  the 
advantage  of  the  professional  over  the  nonprofessional.  This 
was  made  clear  at  the  battle  of  the  Mame,  when  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force,  despite  its  small  size,  played  so  great  a 
part  in  stopping  the  German  drive  on  Paris.  "Tommy  Atkins" 
is  not  a  young  fellow  of  twenty  to  twenty-three  years  who  is 
taking  military  services  because  he  is  compelled  to  do  so,  nor 
is  he  a  reservist  with  a  business  and  a  family  at  home.    He  is 
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a  fighting  man,  pure  and  simple,  generaDy  with  experienee  in 
actual  warfare,  and  may  have  been  five,  ten,  or  twen^  years 
with  tiie  colors.  On  tiiie  other  hand,  British  vohmteer  recruits 
are  less  trained  than  any  nation  in  Europe,  but  the  first  line, 
such  as  England  sent  to  the  war  at  its  inception,  is  composed 
of  men  who  have  done  soldiering  and  nolhing  else  all  their  lives. 

Colonial  troops,  though  not  available  at  the  opening  of  the 
war,  are  matters  of  military  resource,  especially  to  England 
and  France.  France,  althou^  her  mihtary  s^^stan  is  that  of 
conscription,  also  possesses  a  professional  army,  of  the  English 
pattern,  in  her  Colonial  army*  Hard,  seasoned  troops  are  these, 
than  v^om  no  better  soldiers  eadst.  The  Ens^sh  Colonial 
troops,  though  of  good  stock,  were  less  thoroughly  disciplined 
and  trained,  and  the  native  regiments  from  India  were  not 
trained  to  the  exigencies  of  modem  warfare. 

When,  from  the  discussion  of  peace  strength,  which  is  a 
matter  of  official  reports,  one  passes  to  a  c<»nparison  of  war 
strength,  there  is  a  lack  of  unanimify  in  the  manner  of  compil- 
ing records  wfaicfa  k  apt  to  lead  to  gross  confusion.  Thus^ 
while  ID  a  measure  it  was  true  that  the  combined  nations  in 
the  field  were  deaHng  with  forces  aggregating  20,000,000  men, 
it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  actual  fighting  force  was  as 
large.  Still  less  was  it  true  that  the  war  strength  of  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  Allies  combined  readied  50,000,000  men.  There 
were,  undonbtedly,  60,000,000  males  of  age  eligible  for  mihtary 
service,  but  that  is  a  different  thing  frtatk  war  strength.  A 
better  basis  of  comparison  is  the  war  strength  of  these  nations 
immediately  available,  using  Ihe  word  immediately  to  apply 
to  mobilization  feasible  during  tibue  first  Ihree  montiis  of  the 
war,  in  other  words,  to  trained  and  partly  trained  men  for 
whom  there  was  full  equipment  ready. 

The  war  strength  of  Grennaiqr,  which  has  declared  hersdf  to 
be  the  world's  model  in  military  affairs,  may  be  taken  first  Ger- 
many's great  density  of  population,  which,  according  to  tile 
census  of  1910  was  311  to  tiie  square  mile^  gives  her  a  very  large 
number  of  men  for  military  service.  For  comparison,  the 
density  of  population  of  the  Russiaii  Empire  in  1912  was  17.8 
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to  the  square  mile.  This  peace  superfluity  of  men  causes  only 
a  little  over  one  half  of  the  youth  of  Germany  to  be  called  to 
the  colors,  the  other  half  belonging  to  the  Ersatz  reserve,  where 
their  training  is  that  of  militia.  They  are  liable  to  be  called 
for  active  service  or  for  the  Landwehr,  according  to  age,  and 
are  sufficiently  drilled  to  be  able  to  take  the  place  of  active  troops 
after  a  further  drilling  of  two  months  in  the  active  army.  By 
this  means,  the  war  strength  of  Germany  had  a  strong  backing 
of  recruits  for  the  active  forces,  without  necessarily  disorganiz- 
ing the  Landwehr,  to  take  the  place  of  gaps  in  the  first  line  army 
caused  by  losses  in  battle.  Figuring  on  the  military  strengtti, 
available  during  the  first  three  months  of  war,  Germany's  forces 
might  be  listed  as  follows:  Field  army,  peace  strength  and 
active  reserves,  1,450,000;  Ersatz  recruits,  available  for  service 
within  the  three  months,  40,000 ;  Landwehr,  first  line,  for  field 
work  within  the  three  months,  600,000 ;  Landwehr,  second  line, 
for  garrison  and  covering  duty,  available  at  once,  600,000 ;  and 
Landsturm,  for  garrison  and  home  duty  exclusively  (they  were 
called  out  to  active  service  later  in  the  war) ,  400,000.  Thus  the 
effective  forces  of  Germany  available  during  the  first  three 
months  might  be  put  at  8,450,000.  When  the  war  actually  broke 
out,  however,  Germany  put  out  incredible  exertions  to  throw 
the  largest  possible  army  into  the  field  at  once,  realizing  that  her 
strength  lay  in  the  force  of  the  first  onset.  Estimates  vary  as 
to  the  number  of  men  in  action  during  the  first  three  monl^. 
None,  however,  declare  that  Germany  had  less  than  8,000,000 
men  in  the  field  or  more  than  4V^  millions.  In  round  figures 
one  may  say  that  Germany  put  into  the  field  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  war  an  army  of  4,000,000  men.  This,  then, 
is  her  war  strength  during  that  period. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  army,  while  modeled  on  the  German, 
is  as  separative  as  the  German  army  is  unified.  Its  peace 
strength  is  comparable,  but  its  war  strength  is  not  so,  since  it 
has  three  establishments,  the  Imperial-Royal  army,  the  Austrian 
Landwehr  and  the  Hungarian  Honved,  and  the  military  value 
of  these  is  far  below  that  of  the  German  second  reserves.  Also 
the  Ersatz  reserves  are  not  nearly  as  ready  for  quick  training 
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as  ihe  Gemian.  The  figures  are  much  as  follows :  Imperial-Royal 
army,  with  reserves,  750,000;  Austrian  Landwehr,  130,000; 
Hunganan  Honved  100,000 ;  Ersatz  reserves,  225,000,  making  a 
grand  total  of  1,205,000.  At  the  same  time  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire,  in  course  of  time^  say  by  the  end  of  a  year, 
could  probably  treble  this  number.  She  was  required  by  Ger- 
many to  throw  a  million  men  into  the  field  at  once.  Austria's 
mobilisation  proved  far  more  effective  than  was  anticipated,  the 
army  proved  better  equipped  and  more  eaaily  handled,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  three  months  the  Dual  Monarchy  put  into 
the  field  appr<ndmately  2,000,000  men.  This,  then,  is  the  initial 
war  strength  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

The  war  strength  of  France  differs  from  the  G^man  and 
Austrian  in  many  respects.  To  begin  with,  there  in  a  regular 
or  professi<mal  army  of  cokmial  troops,  numbering  140,000,  but 
at  least  40,000  of  these  cannot  be  spared  from  actual  needs  of 
service  in  the  colonies.  This  army  of  regulars  is  dispropor- 
ticmatdy  more  forceful  than  a  citizen  soldier  army,  perhaps 
almost  three  to  one.  Yet,  here,  only  numerical  values  are  being 
discussed.  The  French  citizen-soldier  army  is  trained  almost 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  German,  but  with  longv  service. 
The  figures,  then,  would  be  much  as  follows:  Colonial  army 
available  for  European  service,  100,000 ;  Metropolitan  army  and 
reserves,  1,400,000;  second  line  reserves,  for  active  garrison 
duty  or  support  in  field  work  if  necessary,  600,000;  territorial 
army  of  the  first  line,  for  garrison  and  covering  du^,  500,000 ; 
and  territorial  reserves,  for  home  duty  alone,  300,000.  This 
makes  a  grand  total  of  2,900,000. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  one  of  the  most  marked  differoices 
between  the  war  strength  of  Germany  and  that  of  France  may 
be  seen,  it  will  be  recalled  liiat  the  full  active  and  reserve  force 
of  Germany  was  3^  millions,  yet,  by  straining,  she  put 
4,000,000  men  into  the  field  during  the  first  Uiree  months  of 
•the  war.  France  during  the  same  period  did  not  pot  more 
than  a  million  men  into  the  fidd,  certainly  not  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half.  Possibly,  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  these 
numbers  had  been  swelled  to  2l^  millions,  but  of  these  fully 
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1,000,000  were  kept  in  reserve.  In  other  words,  Germany  found 
herself  compelled  to  use  her  full  strength  at  the  outset ;  France, 
for  the  purposes  of  defense,  was  enabled  to  use  only  a  half.  The 
losses  of  an  attacking  force  are  always  heavier  than  those  of  a 
defending  army,  and  for  this  reason  Germany  had  to  put  into 
the  field  every  man  she  could  get.  Numerically,  therefore,  the 
German  strength  as  opposed  to  the  French  is  as  4,000,000  to 
214  millions,  but  Francois  need  for  men  is  less,  and  consequentiy 
her  reserves  were  proportionately  greater. 

Great  Britain  depends  upon  her  navy,  not  her  army,  to 
protect  her  from  invasion.  Consequently,  she  has  kept  the  pro- 
fessional army  system,  and  this  body  of  troops,  although  small, 
as  long-service  regulars  is  unquestionably  the  superior  of  any 
body  of  troops,  man  for  man,  except  the  French  colonial  army, 
which  is  of  similar  character.  Also,  the  British  regulars  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  service,  and  no  amount  of  drill,  even  though 
as  marvelously  complete  as  the  German  system,  can  be  an  effi- 
cient substitute  for  actual  war  experience.  England's  volunteer 
army,  or  the  territorial  army,  is  ill-trained  and  far  below  any 
European  force.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  howling  farce  of  the 
American  militia,  viewed  as  a  trained  military  force,  but  it 
possesses  many  of  the  weaknesses  of  volunteer  militia  organiza- 
tions. The  colonial  volunteers,  particularly  those  of  a  semimili- 
tary  character,  such  as  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  are  to  be  considered  as  equal  to  the 
European  citizen-soldier  armies.  The  native  Indian  armies  did 
not  come  into  the  struggle  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
war,  and  owing  to  unrest  in  India,  the  troops  were  tied  there. 
According  to  the  basis  that  has  been  used  therefor,  only  a  small 
proportion  can  be  counted.  The  figures,  therefore,  would  be 
much  as  follows:  Regular  army,  156,000;  regular  reserve, 
available  at  once,  146,000;  special  reserve,  rapidly  available, 
65,000;  colonial  semimilitary  and  guerrilla  volunteers,  100,000; 
territorial  army,  251,000.  The  war  strength  then  is,  regulars, 
867,000  and  territorials,  851,000,  or,  to  class  the  two  together, 
718,000  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  England  put  a  very  small 
proportion  of  her  forces  into  the  field  during  the  first  period. 
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Later,  as  the  war  advanced,  recruiting  was  urged  and  nearly 
4,000,000  men  came  to  the  colors,  but  for  the  period  under  dis- 
cussion not  more  than  150,000  men  went  into  the  field.  These, 
with  France's  colonial  army,  however,  formed  a  fighting  unit 
of  great  importance  in  the  early  part  of  the  great  struggle  of 
the  nations. 

The  Italian  army  is  small  and  only  kept  up  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Italy  is  not  a  wealthy  country,  and  such  expenditures 
as  Germany  uses  for  the  military  establishment  are  not  for  her. 
Still  the  army  is  far  more  efficient  than  one  would  judge  from 
her  economic  condition,  from  her  loss  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  men  by  emigration  and  from  her  geographic  disadvantages 
for  united  action.  The  peace  establishment  and  reserves  im- 
mediately available  cannot  be  placed  at  more  than  530,000  and 
the  mobile  militia  available  within  three  months  is  not  more 
than  250,000.  On  the  other  hand,  by  not  entering  the  herculean 
wrestle  for  national  supremacy  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  Italy 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  her  military  resources,  and  was 
able  to  employ  English  money  for  the  purpose.  Her  entrance 
into  the  war  belongs  to  a  later  date,  but  when  the  time  came 
she  had  an  effective  field  army  of  not  less  tiian  1,000,000  men. 

The  Russian  ''steam  roller,''  as  that  great  Slav  army  was 
designated,  possessed  numbers,  but  lacked  the  steam,  in  other 
words,  the  munitions.  Perhaps  a  still  greater  disadvantage  to 
Russia  was  the  absence  of  the  complicated  framework  of  officers 
and  under-officers  which  made  the  handling  of  vast  masses  of 
men  possible  in  Germany.  Poor  railroad  service,  vast  dis- 
tances, small  stores  of  equipment  and  supply,  and  the  nonmili- 
tary  character  of  Russia  diminish  the  value  of  the  figures  of 
her  estimated  war  strength.  At  the  same  time,  as  has  been 
said,  the  longer  the  war  lasted  the  more  powerful  grew  Russia. 
The  peace  establishment  and  the  active  reserves  of  Russia  num- 
bered 1,600,000,  and  the  second  reserves  fairly  available  num- 
bered 1,300,000,  or  2,800,000  in  all.  The  Caucasian  army  may 
be  placed  at  400,000  with  reserves,  and  the  Asiatic  army  at 
800,000  with  reserves.  Partly  trained  men,  not  available  for 
about  one  year,  may  be  placed  at  6,000,000,  providing  that  equip- 
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ment,  munitians  and  officers  can  be  secured.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  Russia  threw  into  the  fkid  about  1,000,000  men,  whkfa, 
durmg  the  first  three  mcntiis,  was  raised  to  2,000,000.  The 
equipment  of  these  was  good,  ihongh  munitions  were  scarce. 

At  tiiis  point  a  summary  of  the  total  fighting  forces  available 
on  both  sides  may  be  made.  Germany  put  into  the  field  during 
this  period  of  three  months  4,000,000  men.  Austria^Hungary 
put  into  the  field  2,000,000  men.  The  Caitral  Powers,  therefore, 
opened  the  war  with  6,000,000  men.  Fnmce  put  into  0ie  field 
2%  millions ;  En^^and  and  Belgium  together  ^  million ;  Russia 
2,000,000.  The  Allies,  ^erefore,  at  the  opening  of  the  war  only 
had  4V&  millions,  or  I^  million  men  less  than  the  Central  Powers. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  as  has  been  said,  the  Allies  were 
stronger  numerically,  and  thereafter  constantly  increased  tins 
proportion. 
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NEXT  in  order  of  importance  to  the  personnel  of  the  annies 
comeg  the  character  of  their  eqnipmeitt.  The  Gennaa  ix^ 
f  an^  is  armed  with  Ihe  Mauser  magazine  rifie^  1896  model,  with 
a  caliber  of  .311  inch,  and  iires  a  ^sFpitfaalF — i.  e.,  one  pointed 
like  a  pencil.  The  Mauser  has  a  vdocity  of  2,700  footHWconds, 
a  point-blank  range  of  about  300  yards,  and  has  adjustable  sights 
for  ranges  up  to  2,000  yards.  It  has  five  cartridges  in  the  maga- 
zine, and  forty  cartridges  can  be  fired  in  one  minute.  The  Ger- 
man cavalry  is  armed  with  a  Mauser  magazine  carbine,  and  all 
carry  lances.  The  Mauser  rifle  has  not  such  a  flat  trajectory — 
i.  e.,  the  bullet  does  not  carry  so  far  in  a  straight  Une— as  the 
French  small  arm  at  distances  above  900  yards. 

The  Austrian  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicber  maga- 
zine rifle,  caliber  .315,  1895  model;  this  also  carries  ftre  car- 
tridges in  the  magazine,  and  thirty  cartridges  (unaimed)  can 
be  fired  in  one  minute.    The  cavalry  is  armed  vnth  a  carbine  of 
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the  same  make.  A  carbine  is  a  lighter  and  shorter  small  arm. 
The  French  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Lebel  magazine  rifle  of 
•815-inch  caliber,  1886-93  model,  carrying  eight  cartridges  in 
the  magazine  and  one  in  the  chamber,  and  these  nine  can  be 
fired  in  one  minute.  The  cavalry  is  armed  with  the  Lebel  car- 
bine.   Both  are  excellent  weapons. 

The  Lee-Enfield  rifle,  caliber  .308,  is  the  arm  of  the  English 
infantry  and  cavalry.  It  is  of  the  model  of  1908,  carries  ten 
cartridges  in  the  magazine  and  one  in  the  chamber,  and  thirty- 
four  cartridges  can  be  fired  in  one  minute.  The  British  infantry, 
like  the  French,  lay  great  stress  on  the  bayonet,  and  in  the  open- 
ing campaigns  of  the  war,  when  trenches  were  to  be  carried  after 
a  devastating  artillery  fire,  bayonet  rushes  proved  effective.  "The 
German,''  said  a  military  expert,  "does  not  like  the  bayonet,  of 
which  arm  the  French  colonials  are,  if  anything  too  fond.'' 

The  Italian  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher-Carcano 
magazine  rifle  of  6.5  millimeters  caliber,  but  the  territorial  mili- 
tia still  uses  the  old  Vetterli  rifle.  The  Mannlicher  arm  carries 
six  cartridges  in  the  magazine  and  fires  fifteen  cartridges  a 
minute. 

The  small  arm  of  the  Russian  infantry  is  the  "three-line"  rifle 
of  the  1901  model.  It  was  a  magazine  holding  five  cartridges, 
a  caliber  of  .299  inch,  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2,085  foot-seconds, 
and  is  sighted  to  8,000  yards.  The  arm  of  the  cavalry  and  Cos- 
sacks has  a  barrel  2%  inches  shorter,  but  uses  the  same  ammu- 
nition, and  is  provided  with  a  bayonet,  which  no  other  mounted 
troops  use.  Their  small  arm  is  slightly  better  than  our  old  Krag- 
Jorgensen. 

In  this  discussion  of  the  rifles  of  the  various  powers  two  facts 
stand  out.  The  first  of  these  is  the  rapidity  of  fire,  which  is, 
indeed,  greater  than  can  be  maintained  with  advantage  except 
to  stop  a  rush  at  close  quarters.  The  present  war  developed 
an  unexpected  amount  of  this  warfare,  and  this  advantage  of 
rapid  fire  proved  of  immense  value.  In  the  hands  of  the  British 
regulars  the  Lee-Enfield  was  a  more  rapid  weapon,  with  its 
potentiality  of  thirty-four  per  minute,  than  the  German  Mauser, 
with  forty  per  minute. 
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But  'Bie  great  superiority  of  modem  rifles  over  tbe  older  forms 
ef  single  shot,  large  bore,  and  breechloaders  lies  in  tbcir  flatter 
trajectory  or  line  of  ll:ight,  wfadck  increaaes  the  dEincer  aMie  of 
the  falling  bullets.  Thus»  for  example^  Urn  Maasor  rifle  has  a 
point-blank  range  of  300  yards.  This  swans  Ukak^  fired  from  the 
height  of  a  man's  shoulder,  it  wmaUL  traswA  at  tke  distance  from 
the  ground  of  the  height  of  a  man's  dtouider  for  the  eaitire  £s- 
tance  of  the  300  yardSv  Witiioui  going  into^  details  oi  baffistics, 
(me  may  say  m  geseral  terms  tiiat  if  aot  enemy  is  SOO^yavds  awagr 
the  rifle  nmet  be  mghted  above  tiM  advancing  cnem^,.  sa  that  Hie 
bullet  wil)  cur¥«,  its  upsavd  BMBMntum  being  used  as  an  ofltel 
to  the  grayvtatieii  of  Ihe  earth.  As  the  veiodty  deerfa sta  tbe 
gravitational  poB  increases  and  the  buHet  corves  dawMVMgd>  It 
is  then  not  traveling  parallel  to  the  earik,.  but  at  an  angle  of 
incidence.  A  bullet  approaching  the  ground  ai  an  anigle  of  fioriar- 
five  degrees^  whi^h  just  grazed  the  top  of  the  head  of  &  man  six 
feet  high,  would  strflce  the  grouod  xr  frost  of  13ie  fieet  ef  &  man 
seven  feet  behisci  him,  9«ring  to  the  pitch  of  the  bidkt.  Thus 
the  danger  zone  of  a  voHey  of  sack  buHets  would  be  eidbr  m  belt 
six  feet  wide.  At  this  range,  therefore,  a  battle  line  would  be 
safe  from  the  voltey  of  bullets  at  a  distance  of  907  yaads  (always 
presuming  ^at  the  trajectory  is  i^gured  on  tihe  bnllsfc  descend- 
ing at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degress) ,  and  wouUl  be  equrily  safe 
at  a  distance  of  899  yards,  for  in  Hxe  latter  case  aft  flie  taalets 
would  go  over  its  head.  At  an  imgle  of  twenty-two  and  a  half 
degrees,  or,  in  other  words,  for  a  volley  fired  at  doaci  jaaage^ 
whare  the  curve  of  the  trajectory  is  shaBowm*,  tins  bett  of 
ger  would  be  enormously  increased,  and  within  the 
range  of  309  yarcb  every'lneh  Is  a  danger  zone  of  equal  periL 

Before  poseiirg  on  to  artillery  weapons,  a  word  or  two  may 
be  said  about  the  modem  rifle  bullet.  All  modem  rifles  use 
a  small  long  bullet  with  an  average  diameter  of  a  lead  pencil 
In  order  to  secure  the  vetocfCy  needed  for  a  flat  trageetovy^  a 
powerful  explosive  powder  fe  used,  and  since  lead  endA  not 
withstand  the  pressure,  alt  modem  bullets  (except  the  Austrian) 
are  made  with  an  envelope  of  eopx^er-nickel  aHogr.  Hk  Abs- 
trian  Mannlicher  rifle  uses  a-  steel  lubricated  envelope.    The  core 
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of  the  bullets  varies:  Germany  uses  a  steel  core,  the  Austrian 
bullet  is  all  steel,  the  French  bullet  has  a  hard  lead  core,  the 
British  bullet  has  a  lead  core  with  an  aluminum  nose,  and  the 
Russian  bullet  has  a  hard  lead  core.  So  hard,  so  small,  and  so 
swift  are  these  bullets  that  the  wounds  they  make  are  often 
negligible,  and  if  a  vital  part  is  not  hit  the  wound  heels  quickly. 
The  much-talked-of  "'dum-dum*'  bullet  is  one  with  a  soft  nose, 
which  spreads  on  impact  and  makes  a  tearing  wound.  Almost 
the  same  effect  is  caused  if  the  nose  of  a  modem  bullet  is  filed, 
and  the  frequent  reports  on  both  sides  that  ''dum-dum"  bullets 
were  used  were  due  to  the  fact  that  individual  soldiers — or,  in 
some  instances,  whole  regiments — ^would  file  their  bullets  to  make 
them  more  effective  against  the  enemy. 

More  and  more  important  in  warfare  has  become  the  artillery. 
Defensive  tactics  have  not  kept  pace  with  offensive,  a  factor  that 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  questions  of 
comparison  of  force  between  armies.  A  defensive  position  is 
usually  defended  with  less  loss  of  life  than  the  attacking  force 
endures,  but  the  offensive  is  more  prophetic  of  success  if  the 
loss  of  life  can  be  afforded.  In  the  discussion  of  the  siege  of 
the  Belgian  forts,  as  will  hereinafter  be  seen,  the  first  great  les- 
son of  the  war  was  that  the  very  best  of  modem  forts  are  not 
susceptible  of  being  defended  against  the  great  German  .siege 
guns  and  howitzers.  Artillery  duels  have  been  a  feature  of 
this  war. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  not  until  some  time  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  if  indeed  then,  will  information  be  given  out  con- 
cerning the  new  artillery  devices  that  have  been  invented  by  the 
respective  nations.  Such  are  military  secrets  of  the  first  order, 
and  in  this  war  improvements  and  inventions  in  artillery  were 
constant.  "The  new  Krupp  howitzer,"  "the  French  75-centi- 
meter gun,"  have  become  familiar  terms,  though  they  were  un- 
known at  the  opening  of  the  war.  Still  every  army  must  neces- 
sarily use  as  its  major  artillery  arm  the  guns  that  it  possesses 
at  the  opening  of  the  war,  for  to  make  new  types  of  guns  needs 
the  building  of  new  machinery  at  the  arsenal  works  and  the  pro- 
duction of  new  ammunition.    This  presentation  discusses  the 
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armaments  of  the  nations  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  and,  there- 
fore, the  guns  then  in  use  may  be  placed  in  comparison  with 
each  other. 

The  German  artillery,  both  field  and  horse,  used  a  Kropp 
piece  of  1906  model,  firing  a  fifteen-pound  shell.  The  field  how- 
itzer is  a  thirty-pounder,  the  siege  howitzer  a  ninety-pounder. 
The  Maxim  form  of  machine  gun  is  preferred.  The  Austrian 
artillery  Erupp  field  guns  used  a  shrapnel  of  fourteen  and  a  half 
pounds,  the  field  howitzer  fired  a  thirty-pound  shell.  In  machine 
guns  Austria  was  well  to  the  fore,  using  a  Schwarzloze,  a  weapon 
of  the  highest  order,  water-cooled  and  operated  by  the  powder 
gas.  The  French  artillery  stood  in  a  class  by  itself  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, it  developed  that  the  lighter  pattern  of  French  artillery 
suffered  from  lack  of  being  supported  with  guns  of  a  heavier 
pattern.  Their  howitzers  were  of  small  caliber  and  th^  used 
a  rapid-fire  gun  with  a  2.95  inches  caliber  for  a  field  piece.  How- 
ever, since  the  first  part  of  the  war  saw  France  on  the  defensive, 
this  excellence  of  light  artillery  worked  havoc  with  attacking 
forces.  Owing  to  lack  of  heavier  guns,  however,  counterattackB 
were  necessarily  less  momentous.  The  French  used  many  types 
of  quick-firing  guns,  types  of  their  own,  as  well  as  the  Hotchkiss 
and  the  Maxim.  The  British  heavy  batteries  were  armed  with 
sixty-pounders.  In  the  regular  army  the  field  artillery  had  an 
eighteen-pounder  Armstrong  gun,  the  horse  artillery  a  thirteen- 
pounder  and  the  field  howitzers  were  forty-pounders.  The  rapid- 
fire  guns  used  were  the  Maxims  and  the  Maxim-Nordenf eldts, 
or  pom-poms.  The  Italian  artillery  replaced  its  old  guns  with 
one  of  the  newest  weapons,  the  De  Port  gun  of  7.5  centimeters 
of  the  model  of  1912,  and,  owing  to  the  delay  before  Italy  entered 
the  war,  her  artillery  equipment  was  thoroughly  up  to  date.  Hor 
quick-firing  gun  was  the  Permio,  operated  on  the  recoil  principle. 
Russian  artillery  was  a  long  way  below  par.  The  fieldpiece  was 
a  Krupp  rapid-fire  shielded  gun  of  the  1902  model,  the  shell 
weighing  thirteen  and  a  half  pounds.  Of  big  siege  guns  and 
howitzers,  the  Russian  army  was  lamentably  short,  but  the  light 
artillery  carried  a  number  of  Maxim  guns. 
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From  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  noted  that  field  and  horse 
<or  heavy  and  light)  artillery  carry  four  different  types  of 
weapons :  guns,  howitzers,  mortars,  and  machine  guns.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  show  wherein  these  vary  and  what  are  their 
uses,  remembering  always  that  in  many  important  characteristics 
they  differ  in  each  army,  though  the  fundamental  principles  are 
the  same.  The  t3rpical  gun  or  fieldpiece  has  a  caliber  of  about 
three  inches  and  fires  a  shell  weighing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  at  a  velocity  of  about  2,000  feet  a  second  to  a  distance  of 
about  7,600  yards.  It  has  hydraulic  and  spring  cylinders  for 
checking  recoil.  Batteries  that  take  the  field  are  always  equipped 
with  breech-loading  mortars,  which  is  a  short  piece  of  ordnance 
that  is  always  fired  from  a  bed.  Changes  in  range  are  generally 
effected  by  varying  the  charge.  The  German  8.4  mortar  was  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  war  the  heaviest  then  in  use.  It 
weighed  nearly  five  tons,  could  only  be  fired  from  a  platform,  and 
required  four  hours  to  bring  into  action.  The  shell  weighed  250 
pounds  and  carried  a  heavy  charge  of  high  explosive.  Covered 
by  artillery  engaged  in  direct  fire,  a  mortar's  vertical  fire,  plung- 
ing almost  directly  down  upon  fortifications  and  intrenchments, 
is  disastrously  destructive.  The  howitzer  is  a  comparatively 
light  gun  that  fires  a  heavy  shell  with  a  low  muzzle  velocity* 
Unlike  the  mortar,  it  has  a  range  of  elevation,  and,  unlike  the 
heavy  battery  gun,  this  range  can  be  modified  by  alteration  of 
the  explosive  charge.  A  good  example  of  the  use  of  mortars  and 
howitzers  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  when  these  units  of  the 
German  army,  situated  behind  and  below  the  high  clifflike  hills 
that  formed  the  bank  of  the  river,  fired  over  the  hill  and  over 
their  troops  to  fall  in  a  vertical  line  upon  the  troops  of  the  Allies 
on  the  further  side.  The  Bimailho  howitzer,  used  by  France, 
was  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  light  howitzers  at  the  opening 
of  the  war. 

Modem  guns  no  longer  fire  round  shot,  but  only  shells,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  explosive  and  shrapnel.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  other  forms,  such  as  the  special  shells 
directed  against  barbed-wire  entanglement  and  so  f  or&,  but  the 
two  former  constitute  99  per  cent  of  the  shells  in  general  use. 
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Common  shell  is  desigrned  as  a  destructive  asrent  against  fortifica- 
tions ;  filled  with  common  powder,  th^  burst  into  large  pieces ; 
filled  with  a  high  explosive,  such  as  lyddite  or  melinite,  their  ex- 
plosive force  is  much  greater.  A  modem  sdirapnel  shell,  which  is 
filled  with  bullets,  is  usually  compound,  flo  that  wh^i  the  shell 
bursts  by  time  fuse  near  opposing  troops,  Jt  high  exiriosive  within 
the  shell  also  detonates  and  drives  the  bullets  forward  with 
terrific  velocity.  The  fuse  systems  of  modem  shells  are  highly 
complex,  some  of  them  being  mechanisms  of  the  most  delicate 
charact^,  and  every  army  has  different  forms  of  shell  and  dif- 
ferent ^n^es  of  fuse. 

One  of  the  modem  dewelopmente  of  warfare  has  been  "the 
revival  of  the  hand  grenade,  kmg  regarded  as  obsolete,  but  which 
played  a  part  in  ttie  Russo-Japanese  War  and  has  played  a  large 
part  in  this.  It  is  merely  a  small  thin  spherical  sheH  filled  with 
high  explosives  detonated  by  a  pCTCUssion  fuse.  HowitsMr  gire- 
nades,  tand  grenades  to  be  -fired  by  means  of  a  atick  attached  to 
a  rifle,  also  asse  oised. 

Some  of  these  have  been  filled  with  .aiq)hyxiating  mxbedals. 
Asiribyxiating  gas  bombs  were  not  in  use  at  the  begmning  of  the 
war,  and  hence  this  device  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  develop- 
ment than  as  part  of  the  military  resources  of  the  iieuntiies 
opposed  at  the  moment  of  the  opening  of  the  conflict 

Aside  from  cavalry,  the  horse  on  the  battle  field  has  been  re- 
placed by  motor  traction.  Not  only  are  all  the  guns  hauled  by 
motor  traction,  but  the  whole  question  of  supplies  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  automobiles.  For  some  years  the  governments  of 
Europe  have  been  subsidizing  motor  trucks  on  the  condition 
tiiat  they  should  be  available  for  government  ne  in  case  of  need. 
in.  Germany,  for  example,  if  the  purchaser  of  a  motortruck  which 
he  may  need  for  commercial  purposes  is  willing  to  comply  with 
certain  conditions,  he  received  a  subsidy  of  $1,000  and  $250  a 
year  upkeep  for  four  years.  In  France  the  subsidy  is  $600  and 
f200  a  year  upkeep  for  three  years.  In  Great  Britain  the  -subsidy 
is  only  $60  and  $75  a  year  for  upkeep,  but  tiie  latter  is  >given  for 
five  years.  German,  French,  and  Russian  field  equipments  are 
mounted  on  autotrucks.    The  French  and,  even  still  more,  the 
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Bussian  commissariat,  is  thus  well  provided  for.  Bussian  auto- 
mobile field  kitchens  are  particularly  well  developed.  One  truck 
and  trailer  can  provide  food  for  2,000  men  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Motorcycles  also  have  been  subsidized,  and  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  owners  of  motorcycles  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
developing  into  a  rapid  subsidiary  scouting  and  messenger  serv- 
ice. The  German  motorcyclists  were  a  well-organized  force.  In 
Great  Britain  the  motorcyclists  were  fewer,  but  there  were  a 
large  number  of  cycle  corps. 

Wirriess  tdegraphy  and  telephony  is  a  part  of  the  outfit  of 
the  armies.  Portable  wireless  sets  accompany  every  unit  in  the 
field.  Instead  of  the  lone  rider  dashing  along  the  lanes  of  death 
to  carry  a  message  from  the  general  to  the  commander  of  one 
of  the  wings,  a  wireless  telegraph  operator  takes  the  signals  sent 
him  from  miles  away,  and  instantaneous  action  is  possible.  The 
outfit  most  in  use  is  transported  on  a  light  automobile.  It  haa 
telescoping  masts,  and  can  be  set  up  and  in  (q)eration  within  ten 
minutes  of  arrival  at  any  given  place. 

Valuable  as  is  the  wireless  outfit,  it  has  not  displiftoed  Hie  field 
telegraph  and  telephone,  which  have  been  improved  mad  modi- 
fied into  a  c<xnbined  instrument  about  the  size  of  a  large  field 
f^ass  and  weis^ing  only  a  trifle  over  four  pounds.  An  insulated 
field  wire,  which  can  lie  along  the  ground,  can  be  laid  from  an 
auto  at  t^i  miles  an  hour,  or  carried  on  horseback  if  the  dis- 
tance to  be  covered  is  not  more  than  ten  miles.  In  order  to  keep 
in  communication  with  the  very  forefront  of  a  firing  line  »  sol- 
dier can  carry  a  reel  strapped  to  his  breast  and  establish  a  sta- 
tion merely  by  thrusting  a  steel  ground  rod  into  tiie  earth.  How 
differently  would  many  a  battle  in  the  past  have  resulted  if  such 
means  of  communication  had  been  known.  Napoleon  would  not 
have  awaited  Grouchy  at  Waterloo,  he  would  have  known  that 
Blucher  was  coming,  and  Key's  dispositions  would  have  been 
carried  out  as  the  great  commander  had  planned.  Signal  flag, 
heliograph,  and  even  the  homing  pigeon  (the  latter  having  been 
much  developed  of  late  years) ,  all  have  their  place  in  the  com- 
munication service  of  a  modem  army.  The  engineer  corps  has 
charge  of  the  pigeons  and  they  are  drilled  daily. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI 

NAVAL     STRENGTH     AND     AERONAUTICS 

CONSIDERABLY  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  naval 
strength  of  the  world  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  mainly  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  primarily  a  land  war.  No  war  is  a  land 
war  for  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  the  war  meant  to  that 
island  empire  the  retention  of  her  title  of  the  Mistress  of  tiie  Seas. 
That  she  did  hold  it  was  manifest  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
swept  the  seas  of  foreign  conmierce  and  kept  the  only  important 
opposing  navy,  that  of  Germany,  bottled  up  in  the  Kiel  Canal. 
Although  the  North  Sea  at  the  opening  of  the  war  was  the  only 
point  where  a  sea  battle  of  any  great  moment  was  likely  to  occur, 
it  may  be  well  to  contrast  the  actual  naval  strengths  of  the  oppos- 
ing nations  should  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  war  bring  naval 
questions  more  prominently  to  the  forefront. 

The  British  navy,  of  course,  is  immensely  superior  to  that  of 
any  power.  She  has  never  fallen  below  a  two-power  basis, 
namely,  that  of  being  stronger  in  fleets  than  that  of  any  two 
powers  that  might  be  opposed  to  her,  and  she  has  generally  main- 
tained a  three-power  strength.  Expressed  in  terms  of  ships  at 
the  opening  of  the  war  Great  Britain  had  60  modem  battle- 
ships, 9  battle  cruisers,  34  armored  cruisers,  17  heavy  protected 
cruisers,  70  light  cruisers,  246  destroyers,  69  torpedo  boats  of 
modem  type  and  50  of  less  modem  type,  and  75  submarines, 
besides  the  usual  auxiliaries,  and  not  inclusive  of  the  large  ocean- 
going steamships  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  and  subsidized  for  use  as  armed  troop  ships  in  case 
of  war.  The  battleships  of  the  1914  class  were  of  two  types, 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  type^  of  27,500  tons  displacement  with  eight 
16-inch  guns,  of  which  five  were  listed  for  launching  in  that 
year ;  and  the  Iron  Duke  type^  of  26,000  tons  displacement,  with 
ten  lS.6-inch  guns. 

The  French  navy  ranks  fourth  among  the  navies  of  the  world, 
but  is  placed  with  the  British  navy  here,  as  both  together  con- 
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front  the  navy  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
French  navy,  expressed  in  terms  of  ships,  consisted  of  4  first- 
class  modem  and  18  less  modern  battleships,  no  battle  cruisers, 
19  armored  cruisers,  2  protected  cruisers,  10  light  cruisers,  84 
destroyers,  135  torpedo  boats,  and  78  submarines,  together  with 
auxiliary  ships.  The  French  dreadnoughts  are  of  the  Jean  Bart 
type,  of  23,095  tons  displacement,  with  twelve  12-inch  guns.  At 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  war  France  had  eight  ships  of 
this  type  on  the  stocks,  of  which  three  were  to  carry  ten  13.4- 
inch  guns  and  the  other  five  twelve  guns  of  the  same  caliber. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  war  Italy  was  not  yet  in- 
volved, but  her  navy  was  an  important  factor  as  guarding  the 
Mediterranean.  She  had  on  April  1,  1914,  3  modem  or  dread- 
nought battleships,  8  predreadnought  battleships,  9  amiored 
cruisers,  6  protected  cruisers,  36  destroyers,  68  torpedo  boats, 
and  19  sulnnarines.  The  naval  program  provided  for  seven  more 
dreadnoughts  to  be  in  commission  by  1916.  Of  these  three  were 
launched  by  the  time  that  Italy  entered  the  war. 

The  Russian  navy  suffered  terribly  in  the  Japanese  war,  and 
had  not  had  time  to  be  reestablished.  She  has  6  modem  battle- 
ships of  dreadnought  tsrpe,  but  only  two  as  large  as  17,200  tons 
displacement,  armed  with  four  12-inch  guns ;  no  battle  cruisers, 
6  armored  cruisers,  8  light  cruisers,  14  torpedo  boats,  91  de- 
stroyers, and  55  submarines.  In  making  comparisons  with  the 
Russian  fleet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  only  seacoasts  Russia 
has  to  defend  are  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea ;  that  the  German 
fleet  cannot  be  spared  from  the  North  Sea  to  attack  Russia  in 
the  Baltic,  and  that  Turkey  has  no  fleet  worth  mentioning  to 
harass  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  while  her  Arctic  Ocean  ports 
are  frost-bound  most  of  the  year,  and  the  German  navy  could 
not  be  spared  for  the  long  trip  around  tibie  north  of  Norway. 

Turning  to  the  Central  Powers,  the  German  navy  demands 
the  first  consideration.  The  German  navy  on  August  1,  1914, 
had  13  battleships  of  the  dreadnought  tsrpe,  20  battleships  of  the 
predreadnought  type,  4  battle  cruisers,  9  armored  croisers,  41 
light  cruisers,  130  destroyers,  and  27  submarines.  The  most 
modem  of  the  German  battleships  is  the  Markgraf  tsrpe,  of  26,675 
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tons  displacement,  witfa  ten  14-inch  guns.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Germany  is  particularly  strong  in  "light  cruisers,"  though  many 
of  these  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  armored-cruiser  class, 
although  their  gun  protection  is  bdow  the  usually  accepted  re- 
quirements of  the  class.  They  are  exceedingly  swift,  high-class 
fi^ps,  and  the  presence  of  German  ''raiders''  during  the  war  is 
traceable  to  ships  of  this  class  that  slipped  through  the  British 
cordon.  Germany  also  had  seven  dreadnoughts  on  the  stocks  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  her  submarine  yards 
were  fiUed  to  their  utmost  limit.  The  submarine  development, 
however,  which  gave  rise  to  much  controversy  and  resulted  in 
diplomatic  entanglements,  was  a  later  issue  of  the  war,  due 
largely  to  (jermansr's  perception  that  she  did  not  dare  move  her 
entire  fleet  out  into  the  North  Sea  and  give  battle  to  the  infinitely 
superior  numbers  of  the  French  and  British  fleets  combined. 

The  Austrian  navy  is  surprisingly  large  and  good  for  the  small 
amount  of  coast  line  of  that  empire.  She  had  3  dreadnoughts 
and  6  predreadnought  battleships,  no  battle  cruisers^  2  armored 
cruisers,  5  light  cruisers,  18  destroyers,  39  torpedo  boats,  and 
6  submarines.  The  best  of  the  Austrian  dreadnoughts  is  the 
Viribna  UmHs  ^rpe,  of  20,000  tons  displacement,  with  twelve 
12-inch  guns.  Austria  had  6  battleships  of  this  type  on  the 
stocks  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  war. 

Rightly  to  measure  the  «cact  strength  of  each  of  these  navies 
would  require  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  date  of  their  building, 
the  weight  of  their  armor,  their  speed  and  their  armaments, 
details  that  are  not  imperative  to  a  comparison  of  the  forces, 
since  the  issue  has  been  concentrated  on  the  land  and  not  on 
tiie  sea.  Yet  gross  tonnage  may  be  mentioned  as  a  simple  basis 
of  showing  the  vast  superiority  of  the  naval  power  of  the  Allies 
over  the  Central  Powers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  just  as 
the  Central  Powers  exceeded  the  Allies  in  military  strength  at 
the  same  period.  Total  tonnage  built  and  building  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  2,714,106; 
France,  899,915 ;  It^y,  497,815,  and  Russia,  678318.  The  Cen- 
tral Powers  possessed :  Germany,  1,306,677,  and  Austria,  347,608. 
Totaled,  this  shows  a  tonnage  of  4,790,664  for  the  Allies  against 
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1,664,086  for  the  Central  Powers,  or  almost  three  times  as 
much. 

In  the  foregoing  mention  has  been  made  of  dreadnoughts,  pre- 
dreadnoughts,  and  cruisers  of  three  types :  battle,  armored,  and 
protected  or  light.  A  dreadnought  is  a  battleship  in  which  speed 
is  sacrificed  to  immense  weight  of  armor  and  to  the  main  bat- 
teries, being  composed  of  large  guns  of  at  least  eleven  inches 
caliber  and  over.  Such  vessels  as  tiie  Queen  Elizabeth  are  some- 
times called  superdreadnoughts,  because  of  their  size  and  arma- 
ment, but  the  principle  remains  the  same.  The  predreadnought 
is  a  battleship  of  older  pattern,  smaller,  and  with  mixed  batteries. 
The  battle  cruiser  is  a  new  type,  of  which  the  English  Tiger 
and  the  German  Goehen  were  the  best  examples  at  the  opening 
of  the  war.  The  Tiger  had  a  displacement  of  29,000  tons,  was 
almost  as  heavily  armed  as  a  superdreadnought,  but,  owing  to 
an  armor  belt  of  only  nine  inches,  she  bore  a  speed  of  twenty- 
eight  knots.  Armored  cruisers  are  light  battleships,  protected 
cruisers  possess  no  vertical  armor,  but  are  protected  by  an 
armored  deck  which,  over  the  machinery,  curves  below  the  water 
line,  and  light  cruisers,  which  only  have  armor  over  their  guns. 
The  torpedo  destroyer,  now  known  as  the  destroyer  simply,  was 
originally  designed  to  cope  with  torpedo  boats,  but  now  have 
become  a  substitute  for  the  torpedo  boat,  which  latter  craft, 
therefore,  is  becoming  obsolete.  Some  of  the  largest  of  the 
destroyers  displace  1,800  tons,  possess  engines  of  30,000  horse- 
power  and  can  develop  a  speed  of  thirty-five  knots,  or  more  than 
forty  miles  an  hour.  Submarines,  as  their  name  implies,  are 
vessels  that  move  under  the  water.  At  the  opening  of  the  war, 
submarines  were  largely  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  was 
g^ierally  argued  by  naval  experts  that  this  war  would  test  the 
disputed  question  whether  or  not  the  submarine  had  made  the 
dreadnought  obsolete.  Submarines  developed  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  during  the  war,  especially  in  Germany,  and 
defensive  methods  increased  almost  as  rapidly.  As  an  example 
of  naval  resources,  however,  it  is  clear  that,  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  the  submarine  fleets  were  not  as  vital  a  peril  to  battle- 
ship  squadrons  as  had  been  anticipated. 
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The  same  diffieuHy  that  confronts  one  in  the  submarme  is 
even  more  patent  in  the  aircraft  question*  The  types  of  military 
aircraft  in  vogue  at  the  opening  of  the  war  became  obsolete  so 
rapidly  and  were  changed  so  often  that  the  military  resources 
of  this  arm  were  rather  a  matter  of  the  inventivanesa  of  the 
several  powers  and  their,  ability  to  build  new  typ^  quickly  than 
of  the  supplies  already  in  hand.  In  a  word,  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  the  biggest  and  most  stable  airship  was  the  Russian 
Sikarslcy,  the  most  efficient  dirigible  was  the  German  Zeppelin, 
the  fastest  aeroirfane  was  the  French  Antoinette  and  the  best 
bipboie  was  the  American  Wright  models  largely  used  by  Eng- 
land. 

The  best  figures,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  other  than  ap- 
proximate, so  rigidly  are  aviation  secrets  guarded,  for  August, 
1914,  or  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  give  Gemumy 
the  superiority  in  dirigibles  and  France  the  lead  in  aeroidanes. 
The  figures  are  as  follows :  Germany,  dirigibles,  39,  aeroplanes, 
1,000 ;  Austria,  dirigiUes,  10,  aeroplanes,  850 ;  France,  dirigibles, 
81,  aeroplanes,  1,700;  Britain,  dirigibles,  15,  aeroplanes,  860; 
Belgium,^dirigib}es,  2,  aeroplanes,  40;  Russia,  dirigiUes,  16,  aero- 
planes, 960.  The  Central  Powers  thus  had  49  dirigibles  while 
tiie  Allies  had  64;  and  the  Central  Powers  had  but  1,850  aero- 
planes to  the  8,540  of  the  Allies.  The  total  number  of  aircraft 
aigaged  in  the  war  during  its  first  month,  therefore  was  5,003 
in  active  service,  with  every  factory  working  overtime  to  pro- 
duce more  machines.  By  the  end  of  1915,  it  was  estimated  tiiat 
this  number  had  been  quadrupled.  Most  of  the  military  and 
naval  aircraft  are  armored  and  carry  a  machine  gun,  operated 
by  a  gunner  who  may  or  may  not  be  an  aviator,  but  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  machine.  The  Russian 
Sikorsky  machines  are  large  enoufi^  to  transport  troops. 

The  value  of  aircraft  is  a  controversial  question,  changing 
from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  but,  at  the 
outset,  its  value  was  mainly  for  scouting.  Most  aeroplanes  and 
dirigibles  are  equipped  witii  wireless  outfits  and  can  com- 
municate to  the  c<»nmander  of  a  body  of  troops  the  size  and 
disposition  of  the  enemy  opposing  him ;  can  see  the  efi^ectiveness 
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of  gunfire  on  points  out  of  sight  of  the  gunners  (such  as  over  a 
hill),  and  can  direct  a  change  of  range  for  the  guns.  Dirigibles 
are  able  to  make  long  journeys  and  drop  bombs  in  a  raid,  but  in 
the  early  part  of  this  war  the  damage  was  negligible.  The  aero- 
plane, moreover,  with  its  swift  flight  and  absolute  control,  can 
use  its  machine  guns  effectively  against  the  dirigibles. 

A  final  summing  up,  then,  may  be  made  of  the  entire  resources 
of  all  the  nations  opposed  to  each  other  at  the  time  when  Europe 
was  called  to  arms,  using  in  this  summing  up  the  several  re- 
sources of  geographical  position,  of  peoples,  of  finances  and  of 
armaments.  The  initial  advantage  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  Central  Powers.  They  had  a  central  position,  they  had 
a  unified  administration,  they  had  a  single  Greneral  Military 
Staff,  they  had  the  most  abundant  supply  of  munitions  and  mili- 
tary stores,  they  had  the  largest  amount  of  ready  cash  for  instant 
use,  and  they  had,  by  very  considerable  odds,  the  largest  and 
the  readiest  army.  The  potential  advantage  was  even  more  over- 
whelming on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  They  had  a  far  larger  ter- 
ritory from  which  to  draw,  they  had  absolute  command  of  the 
seas,  they  were  in  a  position  to  enforce  a  hampering,  though  not 
an  absolute  blockade,  they  had  far  more  wealth — ^though  not  so 
readily  negotiable — ^they  had  a  vaster  population  from  which 
to  draw  recruits,  and  Britain  and  France  had  small  professional 
armies  such  as  was  possessed  by  none  of  the  Central  Powers. 
The  course  of  the  war  will  display  wherein  these  respective 
strengths  and  weaknesses  affected  the  progress  of  the  campaign. 
Discussion  of  the  naval  engagements  will  show  the  character  of 
the  blockade,  analysis  of  the  sieges,  such  as  that  of  Liege  and 
Verdun,  will  show  the  comparison  of  the  artilleries  of  the 
nations;  vacillations  in  armament  will  show  tiie  methods, 
financial  and  otherwise,  that  were  developed.  Resources,  as  such, 
are  changeful.  Good  or  bad  harvests  will  make  a  difference  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  a  nation's  revenue,  while  the  issues  of  war 
complicate  domestic  trade  and  may  entirely  prohibit  appreciable 
imports  and  exports.  In  a  word,  at  the  opening  of  the  war  the 
Central  Powers  had  the  military  and  financial  advantage, 
France  had  the  geographical  advantage,  Russia  had  tjie  ad- 
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vantage  of  tiie  largest  continental  population  and  Britain  had 
the  naval  and  commercial  advantage.  The  interaction  of  these 
several  forces,  and  the  speed  and  readiness  with  which  each  of 
them  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  military  and  strategic 
problems,  constitute  the  inside  history  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  Great  War.  Much  of  the  progress  of  the  several  campaigns 
that  seems  incomprehensible,  when  viewed  from  the  point  of 
military  tactics  alone,  falls  into  its  proper  relation  when  it  is 
remembered  that  geopraphical,  or  ethnical,  or  commercial  or 
financial  factors  have  been  the  powers  behind  the  throne* 


CHAPTER    XLVII 

MOBILIZATION  OF  FORCES  —  THEORIES  OF 

STRATEGY 

THERE  are  few  military  movements  more  difficult  to  follow 
than  that  of  mobilization.  Every  battle  plan  is,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  contracted  by  the  factor  that  there  are  two 
known  forces  in  the  field  and  that,  owing  to  geographical  con- 
ditions, these  must  meet  within  a  certain  sector;  but  in  the 
grand  processes  of  mobilization,  there  is  no  clue  except  the 
general  idea  that  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
or  the  General  Staff,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  these  ideas  are 
problematic  guesses  as  to  what  the  opposing  commanders  may 
be  planning.  Mobilization,  in  other  words,  is  preparing  an  army 
to  do  something  that  the  opposing  force  does  not  expect,  or 
aligning  an  army  to  protect  something  that  the  enemy  may 
possibly  expect  to  attack.  In  ordinary  usage,  the  word  mobiliza- 
tion has  come  to  mean  the  first  organization  of  a  nation  on 
a  war  footing,  from  a  peace  footing,  at  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  with  a  foreign  country. 

To  illustrate  this:  It  is  evident  that  if  Britain  mobilized 
against  an  expected  German  invasion  of  England,  the  process 
would  be  vastly  different  from  that  of  preparing  to  send  an 
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expeditfonaiT  force  to  France  without  an  instanf  s  Iobs  of  time 
and  to  build  up  a  huge  reserve  bdiind  that;  it  is  equally  evident 
that  if  Russia  contemplated  an  invasion  of  Gennaay,  the  whole 
character  of  the  Russian  forces  would  need  to  be  of  a  diff^oit 
kind.  To  go  into  further  detail,  it  is  evident  that  since  Germany 
planned  offensive  tactics  as  the  best  defensive,  her  artillery  must 
be  of  an  offensive  character,  while  France,  planning  defensive 
tactics,  possessed  artillery  of  a  defensive  character.  It  is 
evident  that  mobilization  is  largely  naval  in  Britain,  hjrgeiy 
military  in  Germany;  that  it  must  be  of  the  speediest  character 
imaginable  in  France,  and  without  special  need  of  hurry  in 
Russia.  Mobilization,  then,  is  not  only  putting  a  nation  on 
a  war  footing,  but  putting  it  on  a  war  footing  of  a  special 
character  and  designed  to  a  certain  end,  in  opposition  to  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  enemy^s  tactics.  Such  a  mobilization  plan, 
then,  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  cm  what  is  known  or 
believed  to  be  the  character  of  the  strategy  of  the  opposing  mili- 
tary leaders. 

In  this  war  nations  were  opposed  whose  strategical  points  of 
view  were  radically  differ^it.  Indeed,  they  were  so  differmt 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  Allies  could  count  on  certain  measures 
as  likely  to  be  carried  out  by  the  C^itral  Powers,  and  the  Central 
Powers  could  be  equally  sure  that  a  certain  other  line  of  tactics 
would  be  carried  out  by  thdr  foes.  It  may  definitely  be  stated 
that' the  German,  French,  and  British  coomianders  not  only  have 
different  strategical  tactics  but  absolutely  conflicting  theories  of 
war.  The  Germans  followed  lines  largely  laid  down  by  Bismarck 
and  Von  Moltke,  the  French  commanders  put  forward  what 
might  be  called  a  modified  Napoleonic  theory,  and  the  British 
army  depended  for  its  tactics  largely  on  the  combination  of 
Wellington-Napoleon  methods,  which  had  been  worked  out  dur- 
ing England's  many  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of 
which  Kitchener  was  the  principal  expon^it  l%e  leading  char- 
acteristics of  these  three  types  of  strategy  may  be  expressed  as 
follows :  The  German  theory  of  war  to  hit  hard  and  to  hit  quick 
in  solid  formation  with  the  largest  number  of  m&k  and  the 
heaviest  guns,  on  the  basis  that  a  citizen-soldier  army  cannot 
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endure  the  shock  of  a  terrific  drive  for  many  days  at  a  time. 
The  French  theory  of  war  concentrated  in  the  Napoleonic  maxim 
'^maneuver  only  about  a  fixed  point/'  and  consequently  instead 
of  opposing  full  strength  to  full  strength,  opposed  only  a  small 
portion  and  held  the  mass  in  reserve.  The  British  theory  of  war 
was  that  of  the  professional  soldier,  in  which  men  are  not  sacri- 
ficed in  masses,  since  professional  soldiers  are  too  valuable  as 
war  material,  but  in  which  the  war  game  is  played  with  far 
more  care,  more  study  for  the  prevention  of  loss  of  life,  and  in 
which  comparatively  small  bodies  of  men  are  used  against  large 
armies  by  quicker  movement  and  more  entanglements  of  policy. 

It  may  serve  to  explain  the  character  of  the  mobilization  of 
the  armies  for  the  Great  War  to  consider  each  of  these  conflicting 
theories  a  little  more  in  detail.  The  German,  as  the  advancing 
factor  and  the  first  to  begin  attack,  may  be  considered  first.  One 
of  the  leading  theories  maintained  by  the  German  was  that  with 
German  organization  attacks  could  be  delivered  in  close  forma- 
tion with  such  tactical  advantage  that  the  enormous  initial  loss 
of  life  would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
tactical  gains  would  be  so  great  and  so  quick  that  it  would  pre- 
vent the  prolonged  wastage  of  life  by  a  slower  movement.  This 
theory  is  only  true  if  success  be  presupposed;  in  the  event  of 
failure  it  means  a  loss  of  life  of  more  than  double  the  amount 
that  would  be  necessary  by  less  aggressive  methods.  This 
theory,  as  carried  into  practice,  explains  the  success  of  the  drive 
on  Paris ;  the  delays  caused  by  the  defense  of  Belgium,  and  the 
battle  of  the  Mame  explains  the  failure  of  complete  success  and 
also  gives  the  clue  to  the  German  losses.  But,  for  this  purpose^ 
mobilization  must  be  swift  and  the  points  of  attack  concentrated. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  German  theory  that  the  soldiers 
and  the  ofiScers  must  in  all  cases  be  taught  to  act  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  superiority,  in  numbers,  in  war  material,  in  military 
efficiency,  and  in  individual  value.  Self-confidence  in  his  own 
superiority  as  a  soldier  over  every  other  soldier  on  earth  was  a 
deliberate  and  purposeful  plan  of  German  strategy  in  putting 
backbone  into  a  citizen-soldier  army.  From  his  earliest  boyhood 
the  German  lad  is  taught  and  trained  into  the  belief  that  as  a 
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soldier  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  that  can  compare.  This 
policy  is  of  tremendous  value  in  building  up  the  m&rale  of  an 
army,  but,  once  again,  it  is  dependent  upon  success.  In  the  event 
of  failure  the  whole  fabric  is  susceptible  of  crashing  down. 

As  opposed  to  this,  the  French  theory  of  war  is  that  of  an 
expectation  of  inferiority  in  numbers.  It  is  an  inheritance  of 
the  Latin  or  Roman  tradition,  and  its  effect  on  the  French  army 
was  to  cause  them  to  expect  war  to  be  a  lingering  and  terrible 
thing,  full  of  reverses,  but  in  which  high-hearted  courage  in  the 
face  of  adversity  would  win  in  the  long  run.  To  the  Freodi 
mind,  naturally  more  buoyant  than  the  German,  tiie  pendstent 
teaching  of  this  point  of  view  in  every  barrack  room,  formed 
one  of  the  causes  why  the  defense  of  the  French  was  as  gallant 
as  the  attack  of  the  Germans.  Just  as  the  weakness  of  the  Ger- 
man theory  is  evidenced  after  failure,  so  the  weakness  of  the 
French  theory  is  evidenced  after  victory,  when  many  a  good 
opportunity  was  lost  because  French  caution  forbade  a  reckless 
following  up  of  a  success.  French  strategy  contemplates  bril- 
liant action  of  small  units,  but  seldom  or  never  tiie  risk  of  hurl- 
ing armies  too  far  forward  of  their  reserves. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  German  strategical  tactics  of 
launching  masses  of  men  in  close  f  onnation,  all  of  them  instinct 
with  the  expectation  of  success,  against  a  French  army,  tenacious 
but  not  boastfully  expectant  of  victory,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
French  policy  would  show  itself  in  the  very  character  of  battle 
formation.  Thus,  in  the  campaigns  at  tiie  opening  of  the  war, 
it  was  notable  how  steadily  the  German  forces  advanced  in  long 
straight  lines,  with  intention  to  flank  and  envelop  the  opposing 
force,  and  how  steadily  the  French  troops  employed  the  diamond 
or  lozenge  formation,  meeting  the  attack  at  one  point  only,  but 
having  another  point  equally  ready  to  meet  the  enveloping  attack 
at  both  sides,  when  it  should  curl  round.  The  latter  has  been 
called  the  open  square,  but  it  is,  in  effect,  a  means  of  hdding 
detached  reserves  mobile  for  defense  at  any  point. 

The  British  theory  of  war,  again,  viewed  from  tiiese  two 
aspects  of  the  soldier's  relation  to  his  task,  and  tiie  best  general 
strategy  for  placing  him  in  direct  relation  to  that  taak,  differs 
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materially  from  the  German  and  the  French.  The  German,  it 
will  be  remembered,  believed  in  massed  f  onnations  of  the  largest 
possible  number  of  men  at  the  most  concentrated  points,  using 
the  enveloping  device  and  leaving  little  to  reserves;  German 
reserves,  indeed,  were  merely  double  or  treble  lines,  prepared  to 
move  up  to  the  main  front  in  case  of  need.  The  French  tactics, 
it  has  been  shown,  were  those  of  presenting  as  small  a  front  as 
possible  to  attack,  holding  back  as  many  reserves  as  possible, 
and  swinging  these  reserves  to  one  side  or  the  other  to  meet  and 
defeat  one  wing  of  the  opposing  enveloping  attack  The  British 
theory  of  war  dealt  with  the  maneuvering  of  smaller  units  and  by 
speed  of  movement  and  securing  of  topographical  advantages  to 
attack  a  segment  of  a  huge  battle  line,  at  the  same  time  having 
other  units  so  placed  that  the  main  part  of  the  opposing  battle 
line  cannot  come  to  the  defense  of  the  endangered  portion. 

An  illustration  may  make  this  clear.  Suppose  the  long  German 
battle  line  to  spread  over  100  miles  of  length.  If  against  the 
three  German  units  of  the  left  wing  five  British  units  are  hurled, 
in  order  for  the  numbers  to  be  equaled  the  next  two  units  to  the 
right  on  the  German  line  would  be  brought  up.  If  the  English 
attack  is  strengthened  by  two  more  units  the  Germans  need  four. 
But  four  bodies  of  men  A,  B,  C,  D,  spread  out  in  a  long  line,  can- 
not wheel  and  come  up  at  the  same  time.  A  can  march  forward 
sufficiently  to  give  the  unit  space  in  which  to  wheel  and,  let  us 
say,  can  reach  the  point  of  battle  in  six  hours.  B  will  have  to 
march  ahead  the  whole  distance  in  advance  of  the  advanced 
formation  of  A  in  order  for  him  to  get  room  to  wheel  and  not 
march  over  his  own  troops  A,  and  then  he  will  have  to  march  his 
own  distance  to  the  point  of  battle  on  the  left  wing.  If  this 
forward  march  takes  three  hours  and  the  march  to  the  flank 
nine  hours,  B  cannot  arrive  at  the  scene  of  battle  under  twelve 
hours,  C  not  under  twenty-four  hours,  and  D  not  under  thirty- 
nine  hours.  As  no  troops  can  march  more  than  ten  hours  (ex- 
cept light  troops  under  forced  marches)  it  would  take  C  two  days 
and  D  three  days  or  even  four  to  arrive  at  the  sc^ie  of  battle. 
If,  as  would  be  extremely  probable,  two  British  units  had  been 
detached  to  fall  back  and  march  toward  the  center  of  the  German 
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line,  these  two  Britiflh  units  would  be  in  place  to  go  tfaroagh  tiie 
German  line  to  the  left  of  E,  either  left  vacant  or  left  thin  by 
the  movements  of  C  and  D.  By  a  combined  actiaa  of  the  two 
groups  of  British  forces,  therefore,  D  could  be  cot  off  and 
practically  annihilated.  This  is  purely  a  hypothetical  case,  bat  it 
will  serve  to  show  the  mobile  character  of  British  tactics,  against 
the  aggressive  tactics  of  Germany  and  the  defensive  tactics  of 
France.  Such  tactics,  of  course,  are  not  possible  to  the  British 
territorial  or  colonial  troops,  who  are  citizen  soldiers,  but 
mainly  to  the  regulars,  of  idiom  the  nonccmmiissioned  officers, 
and  often  the  privates  thanselves,  by  years  of  service  have  quite 
a  knowledge  of  military  maneuvers  and  know  what  is  expected  of 
them.  As  a  defense  against  the  German  army  it  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  British  military  tactics  would  suffice,  but  as  a 
force  attached  to  the  defensive  plans  of  the  French,  the  small 
British  army,  with  its  immediate  mobilization,  was  a  great  aid 
to  the  Allies. 

The  Russian  theory  of  war,  again,  differs  from  those  of  the 
three  powers  hereinbefore  analyzed,  and  this  theory  of  war  ex- 
plains the  Russian  mobilization  processes.  The  Russian  army 
was  not  well  driUed  or  well  organized^  it  was  terribly  under- 
officered,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  munitions.  No  one,  not  even  the  Germans  with  their  vast 
stores,  had  estimated  correctly  the  ammunition  expenditure 
during  even  a  day's  fighting.  But  the  Russian  army  had  number 
and  it  had  territory.  It  could  afford  to  wait,  and  then  to  wait, 
and  after  that  to  wait  still  longer.  Moreover,  it  could  afford  to 
retreat,  and  then  to  retreat,  and  furthermore,  to  retreat  still 
further.  It  could  lead  the  enemy  on  and  on  in  its  own  coun- 
try, bringing  him  farther  and  farther  from  the  base  of  sup- 
plies; it  could  make  him  waste  thousands  of  m^i  to  keep  up 
lines  of  communication,  and  it  could  make  the  enemy  attack  and 
attack  with  heavy  losses.  When,  quite  ready,  the  word  to  ad- 
vance is  given,  a  slow  advance  could  be  made  (the  steam-roller 
tactics)  and  the  size  of  the  army  would  permit  of  the  prolonged 
wastage  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  making  small  but  permanent 
gains.    At  the  risk  of  making  the  principles  underlying  tfaeae 
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theories  of  war  seem  too  simple,  one  may  say  that  Germany 
planned  an  attackiiig  strategy,  France  a  defending  strategy, 
England  a  maneuvering  strategy,  and  Rnssia  a  waiting  strategy. 
The  truth  about  mobilization  will  never  be  told.  The  history 
of  the  two  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  of  the  we^ 
after  are  shrouded  in  diplomatic  mystery.  Which  nation  mobi- 
lized first,  and  why,  is  only  guesswork,  and  could  only  be  told  by 
the  orders  given  out  privately  through  tiie  general  staffs  of  the 
various  armies.  The  mobilization  orders  that  were  made  public 
only  tell  half  the  story.  Especially  concerning  German  mobiliza- 
tion it  is  hard  to  speak  with  assurance.  It  chances,  however, 
that  in  the  famous  pamphlet  "The  Truth  About  Germany,"  pre- 
pared by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Germany,  presenting 
the  conservative  and  the  veritable  German  point  of  view,  there 
is  a  section  upon  mobilization.  Since  Prince  von  Bulow,  Herr 
BalUn,  Dr.  von  Gwinner,  and  Field  Marshal  von  der  Goltz  are 
among  the  signatories,  and  as  it  was  prepared  for  distribution  in 
America,  these  sections  may  be  counted  upon  to  give  the  German 
point  of  view  without  any  sense  of  hostile  bias  or  prejudice.  S 
reads  in  part,  as  follows : 


CHAPTER    XLVIII 

ASSEMBLING     OF     THE     GERMAN     ARMIES 

'^rpHE  German  mobilization  was  tiie  greatest  mov^nent  of  peo- 
-^  pie  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Nearly  four  million  people 
had  to  be  transported  from  ev&ry  part  of  the  empire  to  her  bor- 
ders. The  manner  in  which  the  population  is  distributed  made  the 
task  extremely  difficult.  Beriin,  Rhenish,  Westphalia,  Upper 
Silesia,  and  Saxony,  especially  had  to  send  their  contingents  in 
every  direction,  since  the  eastern  provinces  are  more  thinly 
settled  and  had  to  have  a  stronger  guard  for  the  borders  immedi- 
ately. The  result  was  a  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  besides  a  flood  of  civilians  who 
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had  to  reach  their  homes  as  soon  as  possible.  Countries  where 
the  population  is  more  regularly  distributed  have  an  easier  task 
than  Germany,  with  its  predominating  urban  population. 

''The  difficulties  of  the  gigantic  undertaking  were  also  increased 
by  the  necessity  for  transporting  war  materials  of  every  sort. 
In  the  west  are  chiefly  industrial  undertakings,  in  tiie  east 
mainly  agricultural.  Horse  raising  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
provinces  on  Uie  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  but  chiefly  to  East 
Prussia,  and  this  province,  the  farttiest  away  from  France,  had 
to  send  its  best  horses  to  the  western  border,  as  did  also 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  Hanover.  Coal  for  our  warships  had  to 
go  in  the  other  direction.  From  the  Rhenish  mines  it  went  to 
the  Nortii  Sea,  from  Upper  Silesia  to  the  Baltic  Ammunition 
and  heavy  projectiles  were  transported  from  the  central  part  of 
the  empire  to  its  borders.  And  everywhere  these  operations  had 
to  be  carried  on  with  haste.  .  .  . 

"And  how  was  it  carried  on  ?  No  one  could  have  wondered  if 
there  had  been  hundreds  of  unforeseen  incidents,  if  military 
Israins  had  arrived  at  their  stations'  with  great  delays,  if  there 
had  resulted  in  many  places  a  wild  hugger-mugger  from  the 
tremendous  problems  on  hand.  But  there  was  not  a  trace  of  this. 
...  All  moved  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork.  Regiments 
that  had  been  ordered  to  mobilize  in  the  forenoon  left  in  the 
evening  for  the  fiekl,  fully  eciuipped.  •  . 

"A  thing  tiiat  raised  the  national  entiiuriasm  still  higher  was 
the  appearance  of  the  troops  in  brand-new  uniforms,  ccmiplete 
from  head  to  feet.  The  first  sight  of  these  new  uniforms  of 
modest,  field  gray,  faultlessly  made,  evoked  everywhere  the  ques- 
tion :  Where  did  they  come  from?  On  the  first  day  of  mobiliza- 
tion dozens  of  cloth  manufacturers  appeared  at  the  War  Ministry 
with  offers  of  new  material.  'We  don't  want  anir*  was  the  aston- 
ishing reply.  Equal  amazement  was  caused  by  the  faultless 
boots  and  shoes  of  the  new  troops,  especially  in  view  of  the 
recent  famous  'boot  speech'  of  the  French  Senator  Humbert. 

''Small  arms,  cannon,  and  ammunition  are  so  plentiful,  that 
they  have  merely  to  be  unpacked.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  regiments  marching  in  were  eversrwfaere  greeted 
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with  jubilation,  and  that  those  marching  out  took  leave  of  their 
garrisons  with  joyful  songs.  No  one  thinks  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion, every  one  of  happy  victory  and  joyful  reunion.  Grerman 
discipline,  once  so  slandered,  now  celebrates  its  triumph. 

''There  was  still  another  matter  in  which  the  troops  gave  their 
countr3rmen  cause  for  rejoicing.  Not  one  drunken  man  was 
seen  during  these  earnest  days  on  the  city  streets.  The  General 
Staff  had,  moreover,  wisely  ordered  that  during  the  mobiliza- 
tion, when  every  one  had  money  in  his  pockets,  alcoholic  drinks 
were  not  to  be  sold  at  the  railroad  stations.  .  •  • 

''The  army  is  increased  to  many  times  its  ordinary  strength 
by  the  mobilization.  It  draws  from  eversrwhere  millions  of  sol- 
diers, workmen,  horses,  wagons,  and  other  materials.  The 
entire  railway  service  is  at  its  disposal.  .  .  Not  only  is  our  great 
army  mobilized  but  the  whole  folk  is  mobilized,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  labor,  the  food  question,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  are  all  being  provided  for.  The  whole  German  folk 
has  become  a  gigantic  war  camp,  all  are  mobilized  to  protect 
kaiser,  folk,  and  fatherland  as  the  closing  report  of  the  Reichstag 
put  it" 

From  this  German  statement  of  German  mobilization  by  a 
German  conunittee  of  men  of  the  utmost  standing  in  the  empire 
certain  things  stand  out  very  clearly.  Of  this  the  first  one  is 
that,  with  a  peace  strength  of  less  than  a  million,  on  the  very 
first  flush  of  mobilization,  every  possible  contingenoy  for  the 
mobilization  of  four  million  men  was  at  hand.  German  mobiliza- 
tion, therefore,  was  not  the  devising  of  plans  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
ject, but  it  was  rather  the  putting  into  action  of  a  vast  interact- 
ing series  of  preparation  that  had  long  been  made  and  carefully 
conceived  for  an  attack  upon  the  powers  to  the  westward.  From 
every  point  of  view,  looking  at  the  mobilization  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  Germany's  was  the  most  rapid  and  the  most  complete, 
and,  as  the  "Truth  about  Germany"  states,  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  marvelous  piece  of  military  mobilization  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

As  mobilization  finally  results  in  army  corps,  and  is  designed  to 
fit  into  a  frame,  the  component  parts  of  an  army  corps  may  be 
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Bet  forth  to  show  the  way  in  which  all  the  various  units  have  to 
fie  drawn  together  to  their  places  on  a  battle  front.  A  complete 
army  corps  of  the  Grerman  scheme  consists  of  56,000  combatants 
and  12,000  men  in  the  supply  train.  Of  this  63.81  per  cent  are 
infantry,  11.56  per  cent  cavalry,  10.99  field  artillery,  4.21  per 
cent  light  artfllery,  4.21  engineer  corps,  etc.,  hospital  corps  1.04, 
and  miscellaneous  2.02  per  cent.  There  are  4  brigades  with  24 
battalions,  th^e  are  24  batteries  of  field  artillery  with  144  guns, 
there  are  8  squadrons  of  cavalry,  4  howitaser  batteries  with  16 
heavy  howitzers,  a  machine-gun  section,  a  batbdion  of  rifles,  a 
battalion  of  engineers,  a  telegraph  section,  a  bridge  train,  6 
provision  columns,  7  wagon-park  columns,  a  stretcher-bearer 
column,  a  horse  depot,  a  field  bakery,  12  field  hospitals,  and  8 
ammunition  cohmms.  One  has  but  to  think  of  the  various  jdaces 
from  whidi  these  men  and  stores  must  come,  of  the  thousands  of 
horses  and  hundreds  of  wagons,  of  the  millions  of  rounds  of  am- 
mamition,  speeding  from  different  points  over  different  railroads, 
and  when  disembarked  by  roads,  fay  lanes,  e^^en  by  small  bypaths 
to  the  appointed  place  on  the  battle  front,  to  realize  what  a  mar- 
velous feat  is  mobilization  of  a  modern  army  at  the  time  of  an 
outbreak  of  war. 

An  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  this  can  be  carried  out, 
and  incidentally,  an  insight  into  the  preparedness  of  G^ntnany  for 
the  war,  is  seen  in  ana&abrcoB  of  the  eKtraordinary  and  otiierwise 
inexplicable  netwoifc  of  railways  recently  erected  by  ijermany  to 
tap  the  frontiers  <rf  Bdgium  and  Luxemburg. 

'In  the  southwest  comer  of  Prussia,''  says  Walter  Littl^eld, 
writing  on  this  subject,  ''is  a  rectangular  piece  of  territory,  the 
western  and  eastern  sides  of  which  are  formed  respectively  by 
the  Belgian  and  Luxemburg  frontiers  and  the  River  Rhine.  •  .  . 
Five  yean  ago,  this  Uttle  comer  of  Prussia  had  about  15.10 
miles  of  railway  to  every  hundred  square  miles  of  territory.  At 
the  opening  of  the  war  this  had  increased  to  28.30.  In  five  years, 
withcmt  any  apparent  industrial  and  comn^ercial  demand  for  it, 
this  traction  has  been  increased  to  neariy  twice  its  length. 
Villages  of  less  than  1,800  inhabitants  have  been  linked  up  with 
double  track  lines.    Fcnr  examjile,  Pdm  is  2%  miles  from  Gerol- 
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stein,  a  town  principally  of  comic  opera  fame,  and  yet  over  this 
short  distance,  between  the  two  villages,  there  are  laid  down 
six  parallel  lines  of  rail,  besides  numerous  additional  sidings. .  .  . 
Few  of  these  lines,  it  is  to  be  noted,  cross  the  frontier.  Three  of 
them,  as  late  as  last  May  (this  was  written  in  the  fall  of  1914), 
led  to  blind  terminals  within  a  day's  march  of  it — ^the  double  line 
from  Cologne  via  Stolberg  to  Weiwertz,  the  double  line  from 
Cologne  via  Junkerath  and  Weiwertz  to  St.  With  and  the  double 
line  from  Remagen  via  Hillesheim  and  Pelm  to  Pronsfeld.'' 

'^Another  point  that  is  noticeable,''  says  another  observer, 
quoted  in  the  same  article,  ''is  that  provision  exists  everywhere 
at  these  new  junctions  and  extensions  for  avoiding  an  upline 
crossing  a  down  line  on  the  level,  the  upline  is  carried  over  the 
down  line  by  a  bridge,  involving  long  embankments  on  both 
sides  (so  new  that  as  yet  nothing  has  had  time  to  grow  on  them) 
at  great  expense,  but  enormously  simplifying  traffic  problems, 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  full  troop  trains  pushing  Hirough 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  empty  cars 
returning  eastward  at  the  same  rate. 

''The  detraining  stations  are  of  sufficient  length  to  accommo- 
date the  longest  troop  train  (ten  cars)  easily,  and  they  gener- 
ally have  at  least  four  sidings  apart  from  the  through  up  and 
down  lines.  Moreover,  at  almost  every  station  there  are  two 
lines  of  sidings  long  enough  for  troop  trains,  so  that  they  can  be 
used  to  some  extent  as  detraining  stations,  and  so  that  a  couple 
of  troop  trains  can  be  held  up  at  any  time  while  traffic  continues 
uninterrupted." 

Such  facts  of  railway  preparedness  explain,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  means  whereby  Germany  was  able  to  launch  upon  the  Bel- 
gian, Luxemburg,  and  French  frontiers  such  a  vast  array  of 
fully  equipped  troops  almost  at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  It  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  connection  between  this  activity  of  railroad  building 
in  a  district  industrially  inactive  on  a  frontier  that  was  always 
held  inviolate,  and  the  violation  of  that  territory  by  means  of 
these  very  railroads.  Facts  remain  facts,  however,  and  the 
absolutely  admitted  facts  declare  that  Glerman  mobilization  was 
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directed,  not  at  the  French  frontier  but  at  the  frontier  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Belgium,  especially  at  the  great  Belgian  plain,  com- 
manded and  dominated  by  the  great  fortress  of  Liege.  In  the 
story  of  that  siege  will  be  shown  its  topographic  position.  As 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  mobilization,  however,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  point,  Belgium,  and  not  at  France  was 
directed  the  main  first  mobilization  of  the  German  army. 


CHAPTER    XLIX 


FRENCH     MOBILIZATION 


FRENCH  mobilization  was  rapid,  effective,  and  thorough. 
France  had  one  great  advantage  over  Germanyinthemobiliza- 
tion,  namely,  that  she  did  not  need  as  many  men  mobilized  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  Germany^s  long  battle  line  needed  its  four 
million  men  to  be  brought  into  action  as  soon  as  possible,  France's 
strategic  diamond  policy  needed  less  than  half  a  million  at  the 
critical  point.  Moreover,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  all  the  French 
railways  center  in  Paris,  and  the  nearness  of  the  capital  to  the 
frontier  is  a  gain  as  well  as  a  source  of  danger.  Therefore, 
from  the  railways  running  to  the  frontier  from  Paris,  and  from 
the  strong  garrison  at  the  great  Verdun  to  Belf ort  chain  of  forts, 
France  was  able  to  bring  into  effect  at  once  enoufi^  men  to  pre- 
sent a  strong  face  to  the  foe. 

Here  Germany's  reason  for  invading  Belgium  appeared. 
French  mobilization  assumed  the  integrity  of  Belgium  and  Lux- 
emburg. Her  mobilization  was  directed  to  the  German  frontier. 
Had  Germany  been  able  to  go  through  Belgium  without  an  hour's 
delay  the  situation  would  have  been  serious  for  France,  for  she 
mobilized  on  the  wrong  front.  Germany  had  correctly  assumed 
that  France  would  expect  her  to  abide  by  the  treaties,  and  con- 
sequently by  disavowing  these  obligations  had  outguessed  her 
Gallic  neighbor.  The  speedy  mobilization  of  Belgium,  and  the 
heroic  defense  of  that  little  land  by  its  gallant  citizens  did  much 
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to  alter  the  possiUe  destinies  of  the  war,  Bot  because  tiiere  was 
at  any  time  any  expectation  that  Belfifium  would  be  able  entirely 
to  resist  the  passage  at  the  armies  of  the  kaiser,  bot  because  the 
delay  which  ho'  defense  caused  gave  the  French  troops  time  to 
mobilize  in  the  direction  whither  the  blow  was  designed. 

The  first  movement  against  Germany  was  when  M.  Eyschen, 
a  m&nher  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Dochy  of  LuxembursTy  drove  in 
his  motor  car  across  the  great  Adolf  Bridge  whidi  had  been 
seized  by  Germaqy  and  canf  rcmted  the  leading  crfileer  of  the  Ger- 
man advance  guard  with  a  copy  of  the  trea^  guaranteeing'  tiie 
neutrality  of  tiie  state.  The  reigning*  Archdudiess  Marie 
Adelaide  blocked  the  way  with  her  motor  car;  she  was  ordered 
to  return  at  once,  and  when  General  Vandyck,  commandant  of 
Luxemburg,  arrived,  he  was  confronted  with  a  revolver. 

At  the  end  of  July  when  there  was  evidence  that  the  storm 
which  had  been  brewing  ever  since  Austria  sent  an  uttimatmn  to 
Serbia  on  Ju^  23,  thirteen  classes  of  Belgian  recruits  were 
called  to  the  colors;  but  even  so,  at  its  full  war  sfcrengtii  on 
August  1,  1914,  tiie  entire  antiy  numbered  only  200,000  men. 
Owinir  to  the  small  size  of  the  Belgian  army  and  the  small  terri- 
tory of  that  ooimtry,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  equipped  countries  of  the  world  so  far  as 
railroads  are  concerned,  Belgian  mobilization  presented  few 
difficulties,  and  the  troops  were  at  the  front  in  time  to  check  the 
invasion  of  the  German  upon  the  Belgian  plain,  guarded  by  the 
great  fortress  of  liege,  believed  to  be  almost  impregnable.  That 
siege,  and  the  eSe^A  of  the  German  and  Austrian  howitzers,  is  a 
matter  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  war  itself. 

In  order  to  xmderstand  why  the  Belgian  mobilized  at  Liege, 
which  is  not  a  frontier  town,  it  is  necessary  to  show  a  few  of  the 
military  movements  which  Germany  enacted  so  swiftly  in  the 
opening  hours  of  the  war.  As  far  as  Herbesthal,  the  last  Ger- 
man town,  whose  suburbs  actually  encroach  upon  Belgium,  the 
German  troops  had  beoi  conv^ed  by  train.  As  they  detrained 
th^  formed  upon  German  soil,  and  five  minutes  marching  took 
th^n  into  Belgium.  The  cavalry  pushed  an  ahead,  and  a  few 
stray  shots  were  fired,  but  tiie  first  Belgian  town  of  Limburg,  on 
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the  road  to  Liege,  was  occupied  without  attack.  At  Verviers  a 
weak  Belgian  force  was  driven  out  by  the  strong  advance  guard 
of  the  German  cavalry.  This  was  the  ''peaceful  invasion  of  Bel- 
gian territory''  spoken  of  in  the  earliest  telegrams  sent  to  the 
kaiser  from  the  advancing  army.  Then  the  German  troops  sud- 
denly found  themselves  confronted  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Trois  Fonts  tunnels,  and  by  the  wrecked  bridges  across  the 
Mouse.  The  attack  upon  Vise,  which  had  been  figured  by  the 
Germans  to  be  a  matter  of  form,  and  not  requiring  a  body  of 
troops  of  any  size  was  stopped  by  blown-up  bridges,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  German  engineers,  undertaking  to  build  a  new  pontoon 
bridge,  was  shot  to  pieces.  Consequently  the  Germans  had  to 
concentrate  their  troops,  and  Belgium  having  thus  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet,  set  up  her  line  of  defense  at  the  forts  of  Liege  and 
there  mobilized  practically  100^000  men.  King  Albert  himself 
was  at  the  front,  and  not  only  directed  but  also  led  the  defense. 

This  gallant  action  on  the  part  of  Belgium  formed  a  screen 
behind  which  the  French  troops  could  mobilize  in  full  order  and 
with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  intention  of  the  enemy.  Already 
the  skies  were  filled  with  scouting  aircraft  and  wireless  messages 
buzzed  incessantly  from  the  overhead  scouts  of  the  movements  of 
the  hostile  troops  rushing  from  Berlin,  from  Cologne,  from  every 
point  of  the  German  Empire  to  the  three  frontiers  of  Luxem- 
burg, Belgium,  and  France.  And,  all  the  while,  the  band  of 
devoted  heroes  at  Liege  held  to  their  ideal  of  independence,  and 
Belgium  grew  to  be  a  bigger  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as 
her  territory  grew  hourly  smaller  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
German  invaders. 

French  mobilization,  in  spite  of  the  prompt  action  in  sending 
the  first  half  million  to  the  front,  became  disorganized  under  the 
discovery  of  the  plans  of  Germany.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
French  railroad  systems  all  center  in  Paris.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  divert  the  troops  to  what  was  seen  to  be  the  point  of  attack, 
brigades  had  to  be  brought  back  from  the  Verdun-Belf ort  dis- 
trict and  transshipped  to  the  north.  This,  in  a  word,  was  the 
answer  to  the  question  why  France  did  not  rush  to  the  aid  of 
Belgium  and  hurl  her  forces  at  the  Germans  at  the  gates  of 
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Liege.  For  that  mobilization  tb.ey  were  not  ready.  The  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium  had  been  considered  as  a  true  military  barrier. 

A  glance  at  the  railroad  map  of  France  shows  how  thoroughly 
(and  unwisely)  France  had  trusted  to  this  treaty,  the  treaty 
that  became  famous  when  it  was  declared  by  Germany  to  be 
merely  a  "scrap  of  paper,"  for  while  there  are  good  transport 
facilities  to  the  Franco-German  frontier,  there  were  few  to  the 
Franco-Belgian  frontier.  The  motor  busses  practically  saved  ihe 
day,  and  nearly  all  the  French  troops  went  to  the  northern  front 
by  this  means  of  transport.  Still  more  difficult  was  the  question 
of  munitions.  The  German  railways  brought  troops  at  forty 
miles  an  hour,  the  French  lines  carried  munitions  at  forty  miles 
per  day.  For  her  German  frontier  she  was  ready.  For  this  new 
contingency  she  was  unprepared. 

For  this  unpreparedness  France  paid  dearly.  Some  of  her 
richest  provinces  were  invaded  and  held  all  through  the  early 
part  of  the  war  by  Germany,  almost  solely  because  her  trans- 
portation of  troops  to  the  crucial  point  was  not  effective.  The 
mere  presence  of  the  Germans  over  so  large  a  section  of  French 
territory  was  due,  not  to  the  courage  or  the  battle  tactics  of 
either  side,  but  solely  to  the  question  of  mobilization.  Even 
behind  the  Belgian  screen  France  did  not  move  rapidly  enough  to 
save  herself,  only  barely  rapidly  enough  to  save  Paris.  The 
strategy  of  General  Joffre  which  entailed  a  gradual  retreat  to 
let  the  Germans  expand  far  from  their  base,  while  the  French 
concentrated  between  the  border  and  Paris,  was  a  piece  of  mili- 
tary tactics  determined,  not  by  any  special  theory  of  war,  nor 
yet  by  special  configuration  of  the  country,  but  by  the  delays  of 
mobilization.  The  initial  success  of  Germany  was  a  mobilization 
victory,  the  initial  defeats  of  the  French  army  were  mobilization 
failures. 

As  the  campaign  developed  the  mobilization  of  the  Germans  on 
the  west  front  was  seen  to  have  a  double  purpose.  The  armies 
of  Von  Kluck  were  to  hold  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France, 
while  the  armies  of  the  crown  prince  were  to  march  through 
Luxemburg  and  batter  down  the  Verdun-Belfort  line.  It  has  been 
shown  how  the  rapid  mobilization  and  gallant  defense  of  Liege 
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by  the  Belgians  delayed  the  former.  Without  aircraft  it  was 
more  than  possible  that  behind  the  screen  of  the  forests  of 
Luxemburg,  France  might  not  have  known  what  forces  were 
being  concentrated  on  that  frontier,  and  might  have  weakened 
the  line  to  rush  troops  against  Von  IGuck.  But  the  French 
aviators,  who  are  the  best  in  the  world,  were  able  to  fly  over  the 
territory  of  Germany  and  Luxemburg  where  troops  were  mobi- 
lizing, and  the  information  they  sent  down  was  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing to  keep  France  from  weakening  the  Franco-German  fortress- 
defended  line  too  seriously.  This,  again,  handicapped  France 
from  being  able  to  go  to  the  support  of  Belgium.  The  dramatic 
plan  of  ttie  crown  prince's  hammering  march  to  Paris  failed 
absolutely  and  completely  by  the  successful  defense  of  Verdun. 


CHAPTER    L 
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THE  initial  mobilization  of  Great  Britain  was  a  matter  as 
well  managed  as  that  of  Germany.  For  precision  there  was 
nothing  to  choose  as  between  them.  Yet,  comparing  the  German 
and  British  mobilizations,  one  thing  stands  out  clearly,  viz.,  that 
Germany  was  ready  and  Britain  unready,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Germany  had  to  move  4,000,000  men  and  England  only 
100,000.  To  offset  this  Britain  had  to  mobilize  stores  and  sup- 
plies, not  only  for  her  own  100,000  expeditionary  force,  but  for 
a  large  part  of  the  armies  of  France  and  for  all  the  armies  of 
Belgium.  Even  the  very  motor  busses  that  carried  French  troops 
from  Paris  to  the  Belgian  frontier  were  largely  English,  two 
cargoes  of  100  vehicles  each  being  rushed  across  the  English 
Channel  on  the  same  day. 

The  food  question  for  the  Belgian  army  and  for  the  French 
armies  on  the  Belgian  frontier  was  acute  at  the  opening  of  the 
war.  France  was  ready  and  prepared  to  handle  any  eventuality 
in  the  way  of  supplies  that  might  be  needed  on  the  Belfort- 
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▼erdun  fine,  but  she  was  not  prepand  tsr  tbm  cgndttfaM  te  tte 
rear  of  the  Belsfiatt  frontier.  Britain  eamce  to  tte  mppoxt  e< 
France  and  BelgiiBan  without  a  day's  delay.  Sbe  nmhai  JMok  nri 
mtmitions  to  the  front,  and  on  one  oeeuiOB  Kitctowr  Jack  tvrar 
French  army  c(»rps,  <Nr  SO^OOO  trcio^psy  l«r  ctevim  dkiE^  wiU^^ 
slisrhtest  hft<^.  A  momeBTs  tiloi^lbfr  wifl  show^  Hut  tidtf  bbmb 
not  only  five  alHlity  t^  send  fioed,  tat  aim  t«  avgauB^  ti»  aOm 
mechanism  of  file  fvepmtttg  nul  kMxUfnir  tfC  tSut  food. 

Thi£^  wa(y  made*  pMBiftfe  toflslr  by  wlis»t  was^  iBWwn  iftBsttate 
as  the  mofor-4infry  syste»,r  nnHke  that  <if  ao^r  odier  fltm^r  iiilm^ 
dttcedinl91I.  IferartraMptiitwnMtegated  nM^rtslte 
of  distrf butinsr^  the  eonv^^nw  «f  suppHw  ID  fiK  «ei»  oeeuyfcii 
beings  performed  wholly  I^  motor  tnnspwi  Aa  the  dfaU^  fbk 
of  a  motor  lorry  may  be  put  at  100  miles,  it  follows  that  an  army 
could  advance  fifty  miles  from  its  railhead  and  still  be  easily 
served  with  food  and  ammunition.  Thus,  for  fiie  first  time  in 
the  history  of  war,  the  Britidi  army  had  devised  a  system 
whereby  fresh  meat  and  bread  could  be  supplied  daily  to  a  dis- 
tant army.  If,  as  the  Germans'  declared,  the  British  soldier 
thought  more  of  his  food  than  fight,  this  desire  at  least  had 
the  effect  of  keepinsr  the  supply  i^stem  to  file'  topmost  twtch.  The 
same  principle  wacf  used  for  anummition  eoRimns,  i»  Od  ea^e  any 
of  tile  meff  from  tSie  front  being  detailed  in  the  ymrk  «f  tool^g 
after  munitions'  or  supplies.  Thus,  while  BriticAf  mcAySmibif  of 
men  consisted  mainly  of  the  expeditionary  force  of  100^,080^,  file 
British  mobiHzatfeif  of  anxxlliary  columns  for  aidinsr  the  sn^rty 
system  of  the  Bdgkm  and  French  army  waff  of  a  si»  hrge 
enough  to  look  after  several  corps.  By  fiiis  means,  teenifte  eo«dd 
be  constantly  forwarded  to  the  field  of  wwr,  seenre*  in  file  laaowl^ 
edge  that  no  matter  how  rapidly  men  were  rmhetf  to  the  ftont, 
the  question  of  suppfie*  was  already  considered  andfiiereguiBifes 
were  in  place  awaiting'  the  use  of  the  new  troops. 

England's  mobilization,  especially  when  it  i&  remembered  iSkeA 
after  the  first  150,000  it  was  all  volunteers',  waff  a  marvelous 
thing.  How  many  men  were  sent  no  one*  eo^riel  teff  but  IE9xdtener» 
and  if  ever  a  man  was  bom  with  a  gift  for  MSasg  fi^tkisg,  that 
man  is  Kitchener.    How  steadSfy  recrurte  pmired  over  no  one 
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knew.  Officially,  only  enough  men  were  sent  to  fill  up  the  losses 
in  the  150,000,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  England's  trained 
forces  were  immense.  The  details  of  the  mobilization  of  that  first 
100,000  men  (the  first  group  of  the  expeditionary  force)  were 
marvelous.  The  railroads  running  to  the  southeast  were  put 
into  Government  hands,  trains  were  scheduled  at  twelve  minutes' 
distance  apart,  to  run  day  and  night,  every  troop  train  was  on 
schedule,  and  every  one  was  unloaded  and  out  of  the  depot  in 
time  for  the  next  train  to  pull  in,  every  transport  was  at  the 
dock  waiting,  with  another  ready  to  take  her  place,  and  the 
expeditionary  force  was  in  Boulogne  in  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  first  mobilization  order  had  been  sent  out.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  Britain  commandeered  every  ship  she 
needed  from  her  huge  mercantile  marine,  and  thus  had  trans- 
ports not  only  for  troops  but  also  for  supplies. 

For  a  moment  one  may  glance  at  a  side  issue,  but  an  important 
one  in  the  mobilization,  namely  the  mobilization  of  horses.  The 
French  bought  horses  by  the  thousand  in  Texas.  Yet  English 
farriers  inspected  them,  paid  for  them,  put  them  in  charge  of 
their  own  men  on  their  own  ships,  landed  them  in  England  or 
Bordeaux,  fed  them  into  prime  condition  at  England's  own  ex- 
pense, and  then  delivered  them  to  tlie  French  battle  line  ready 
for  service.  In  the  first  week  of  the  war  the  total  output  of  the 
English  rifle  factories  was  10,000  rifles  a  week  (a  rifle  will  shoot 
well  for  only  1,000  rounds),  by  the  seventh  week  of  the  war 
there  were  eleven  factories  with  a  weekly  output  of  40,000  rifles 
each,  and  more  being  built  on  every  hand.  In  addition  to  this, 
between  August  and  December,  1914,  English  money  mobilized 
— ^it  is  the  word — ^rifle  orders  in  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
of  $650,000,000.  It  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  that  many  of  the 
Russian  munitions  orders  were  either  financed  or  indorsed  by 
British  capital.  In  a  word,  while  England's  military  mobiliza- 
tion of  her  regular  troops  was  rapid  aiid  efficient,  and  while  her 
recruiting  of  volunteers  was  tiie  greatest  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  volunteer  army  that  could  evor  be  imagined,  the  chief 
importance  and  the  chief  wonder  of  Britain's  mobilization  was 
her  mobilization  of  commerce  and  of  trade.   She  made  it  possible 
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for  French  soldiers  to  be  used  at  their  full  power,  aad  Franoe^a 
perennial  weakness — supply  organization — ^was  suR^emented 
by  that  very  thing  which  is  the  British  army's  chief  boost 

It  is  time,  now,  to  turn  to  flie  eastern  Aeatre  of  war,  and 
there  the  diplomatic  questions  vader^yiag  mobSisEation  become 
excessively  intertwined.  A)l  Enopeaa  powere  w»tdl  each  otter 
like  falcons  above  their  pr^,  m  the  eonstant  endeav^or  ti>diMeni 
the  slightest  sign  <rf  BMisval  military  activity.  The  tornado  of 
conflicting  reports  at  tte  end  of  July,  1914,  as  to  v^ck  power 
had  begun  mobilising  first,  as  to  wheOier  anpy  maae»\ier8  were 
a  cloak  for  moi»lisation,  as  to  whether  activity  m  anenals  was 
not  a  threat  or  as  to  tte  naanipolatioii  of  finsnces,  were  aH  dii^ 
to  a  single  thinp— tiie  knowledge  that  a  we^s  advanti^pe  in 
mobilization  might  mean  a  huge  advantage^  an  adfaatage  in 
position  so  great  that  thousands  of  lives  mig^  be  lest  because  of 
the  two  days^  dek^.  It  has  Ipeen  Aown  how  the  eaaqamiit  of 
France^s  richest  norilieFn  provinces  l^  Germany  waa  due  to  the 
difference  in  speed  of  moMlhsation.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstandiRg  or  the  part  of  the  AaMriean  p«Hie  aboot 
this  very  importance  erf  BK)bi£aati0a.  ^'Supposing  Raana  did 
mobilize  first,  or  Austria,'^  people  said,  ^what  about  it?  Ne  one 
has  declared  war.''  Mobilization  is  like  two  westwn  desperados 
watching  each  other.  They  do  not  wait  until  fte  other 
man  has  drawn  his  gwi  and  has  them  covered,  but  trouble 
begins  at  the  slightest  move  toward  the  hip  pedlet.  Any 
move  toward  mobil^ation  is  a  move  towurd  a  nation's  hip 
pocket. 

Germany  did  not  dare  to  let  Russia  mobilize.  Had  a  large 
Russian  army  been  concentrated  in  Poland,  had  Russia  been 
allowed  to  intrench  herself  on  the  Austrian  f  ronti^,  had  die  had 
the  opportunity  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  serae  the  fortress 
of  Thorn  and  to  secure  control  of  the  Vistula  River,  ttore  wcNild 
have  been  little  to  stop  the  armies  of  the  czar  from  mardnng  into 
Berlin.  General  mobilization  by  one  power,  therefore,  abso- 
lutely compels  countermobilization  by  ano^er  power,  and  unless 
diplomatic  agreements  are  speedily  made  and  the  molnSzation 
checked,  it  is  a  prelude  to  war. 
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The  diplomatic  interpretations  of  the  discussion  over  mobiliza- 
tion have  been  dealt  with  elsewhere,  but  it  may  be  summarily 
said  here  that  Austria  was  the  first  of  the  great  powers  to  begin 
mobilization  in  the  first  part  of  July,  in  order  to  frighten  Serbia 
into  submission  in  the  controversy  that  arose  from  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince  at  Sarajevo  (in  Bosnia)  on 
June  28,  1914.  Serbia  mobilized,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  this  action  was  due  to  Serbia's  knowledge  that  Russia  was 
secretly  mobilizing.  By  about  July  10,  1916,  Germany  believed 
herself  satisfied  that  Russia  was  actually  mobilizing,  and  she 
also  began  secretly  to  do  so.  France  became  suspicious  of  Ger- 
man military  activity,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  week  in  July  a  general,  but  unadmitted, 
military  preparation  was  in  progress.  Actual  and  admitted 
mobilization  is  more  or  less  arbitrarily  placed  as  of  August  1, 
1914,  which  date  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  opening  of  the 
Great  War. 

In  any  consideration  of  Russian  mobilization  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Russia  had  three  armies,  not  one,  to  mobilize,  i.  e.,  the 
armies  of  European  Russia,  of  the  Asiatic  Russia,  and  of  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  unlike  the  German 
ss^stem  in  which  every  man  has  a  definite  place  in  a  particular 
corps,  the  Russian  system  holds  its  reserves  as  reserves  solely, 
and  organizes  tliem  after  they  have  been  gathered  together.  Slow 
mobilization  is  therefore  an  evil  not  to  be  avoided.  For  this 
reason  one  must  expect  to  find  Russian  mobilization  occurring, 
not  on  the  frontier,  but  at  a  point  sufficiently  far  therefrom  to  be 
safe  from  hostile  attack  during  the  period  of  disorganization 

The  line  Bielstock-Brest-Litovsk  was  the  main  field  selected, 
'  because  of  its  central  location  between  the  Austro-German 
frontiers,  and  more  particularly  because  it  was  well  covered  from 
attack  by  the  intr^iched  fortress  and  camp  of  Warsaw.  The 
troops  and  reserves  from  Little  Russia,  especially  from  the  Kiev 
district,  were  readily  available  on  lines  converging  to  the  Aus- 
trian city  of  Lemberg  in  Galicia,  and,  it  was  estimated,  could 
take  the  front  in  ten  days.  From  tiiis  district  five  army  corps 
could  be  raised.    From  the  Odessa  district  to  the  south  two  more 
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army  corps  could  be  counted  upon,  and  these  coold  readi  the 
scene  of  operations  in  twelve  or  thirteen  days.  In  actual  speed 
of  mobilization  the  Austrian  army  was  ready  flrst,  bat  Russian 
tactics  have  always  used  largefy  ttte  principle  of  covering  move- 
ments, and  Cossack  and  other  cavahy  regiments  were  pushed  to 
the  frontier  far  in  advanee  o<  the  main  armies.  These  cavaliy 
mgmgements,  for  the  Russiana  were  met  by  the  Hungarian 
cavalry,  effectually  screened  the  actual  gathering  of  tine  armies, 
and  led  Austria  into  the  error  of  suppoeing  Russia  to  be  quite 
unready.  But,  although  Austria  had  been  the  first  to  begin  actual 
mobilizatimi,  her  strategic  railways  on  the  frontier  were  ao  poor 
that  it  was  not  until  August  10  that  Ae  was  ready  to  advance 
and  even  then  that  single  line  of  railroad  running  from  tiie  Bug 
to  the  Vistula  was  deficioit  in  rolling  stock.  Austrian  military 
organisation  was  excellent,  Hungarian  raifaroad  organixation  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  cope  wHii  the  sudden  requirements  of 
modem  warfare. 

The  Austrian  army  advanced  on  Rusala  in  force,  expecting 
the  success  of  ihe  German  armies  to  the  eaat  From  the  plans 
as  they  developed,  and  particularly  from  railroad  orders  given 
to  the  lines  crossing  Germany,  it  was  ^cpected  that  \xtare 
Russia  could  be  SK^ilized  sufficiency  to  do  more  than  give  a 
temporary  check  to  tiie  Austrian  army,  several  German  army 
corps  could  be  released  from  the  western  front  and  sent  t»  the 
Russian  border  to  take  the  burden  of  Russian  invasion  away 
from  Austria.  But  the  resistance  of  Belgium  against  Von 
Kluck's  armies,  the  resistance  of  France  against  tiie  armies  of 
the  crown  prince,  and  the  resistance  of  ESngland  to  all  naval 
action,  prevented  any  release  of  the  German  armies,  and  the 
mobilization  orders  for  the  transference  of  German  troops  from 
the  western  theatre  to  ttie  eastern  theatre  of  war  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  struggle  proved  to  be  unaviuUng,  for  the  men 
could  not  be  spared.  Slowly  but  heavily  the  mobilization  of  Rus- 
sian forces  continued.  Lacking  strat^c  railroads,  lacking  the 
motor-lorry  system  of  England,  the  heavy-footed  but  untiring 
Russian  infantry  marched  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  miles 
from  their  homes  to  the  front.    The  Russian  dirigibles  and  aero- 
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planes  were  more  than  a  matdi  for  the  Austrian  aircraft,  and 
kept  ihem  back  from  flsring  over  tiie  country  to  determine  the 
number  of  forces  opposing.  Then  the  action  of  the  Russian 
''steam  roller^'  began,  and  with  more  men  marching  in  every  day, 
unwearied  despite  Aeir  long  travel,  tiie  steam  roller  gathered 
force.  But,  in  one  retard,  Russia  had  miscalculated.  She  had 
nevw  contemplated  the  twriftc  wastage  of  ammunition  that  is 
required  for  modem  artfllery  duels,  gun  conflicts  that  are  neces- 
sary before  troops  can  advance,  and  in  tiie  first  few  weeks  of  the 
war  her  ammuidtian  was  all  shot  away.  Without  ammunition 
the  steam  roUw  could  not  continue,  and  tiie  advance  of  the  Rus- 
sians upon  Austrian  territory  was  first  halted  and  then  driven 
back.  Here,  again,  then,  was  a  campaign  successfully  begun 
because  of  a  better  mobilization  of  men  than  was  expected,  and 
lost  because  of  a  lack  of  mobilization  of  supplies. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  slowness  of  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion, and  much  of  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  little  has  been  said 
about  the  steadiness  of  Russian  mobilization.  The  Russian 
ofiicer,  almost  always  a  noble,  and  belonging  to  what  is  probably 
the  most  polished  and  most  cultured  class  in  Europe,  an  aristocrat 
to  his  finger  tips,  possesses  the  power  of  commanding  men,  and 
understands  his  Slav  soldiers.  He  knows  that  no  army  in  the 
world  can  begin  to  compare  with  the  Russian  for  enduring  hard- 
ship, and  that  no  troops  in  the  world  can  sustain  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  loss  and  still  advance.  Forced  marches  that  would 
kill  English  troops  can  be  handled  by  a  Russian  army  without 
great  fatigue.  The  principal  note  in  the  gathering  of  the  czar's 
armies  was  that  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  from  every  comer  of 
the  empire,  men  went  to  the  front.  It  was  not  the  sudden  con- 
centration of  Germany,  it  was  not  the  eager  formation  of  France, 
it  was  not  the  heroic  sturdiness  of  Belgium,  it  was  not  the  accus- 
tomedness  to  active  service  of  the  British  regulars,  it  was  a 
gradual  transition  of  an  idealistic  people  from  contemplation 
into  action. 

To  the  Russian,  more  than  to  any  other  of  the  peoples  engaged 
in  the  war,  mobilization  spells  advance,  advance  in  a  thousand 
ways.     Germany,  France,  and  England  were  practically  un- 
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changed  in  temperament  and  viewpoint  by  the  mere  processes 
of  mobilization,  but  old  Russia  became  new  Russia  ahnost  within 
a  month.  War  is  the  greatest  unifier  of  racial  dissension  in  the 
world,  and  when  the  first  three  months  of  war  were  over,  the 
German  Empire,  the  British  Empire,  the  Republic  of  France  and 
her  colonies,  and  above  all,  the  Russian  Empire,  were  welded  by 
the  grim  forces  of  necessity  into  homogeneous  units.  Moreover, 
mobilization  and  the  conditions  of  war  bring  into  high  relief  the 
powers  and  the  characters  of  the  several  nations,  and  as  the 
story  of  the  war  is  told  its  developments  portray  the  changing 
appreciations  of  the  national  combatants  for  each  other,  and  of 
the  neutral  nations  for  all. 


PART    VTT— DIPLOMATIC    PAPERS    RELATING 

TO  THE.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR,.  COLLATED 

FROM  TI£B  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTSr 


REAIilZINCp  tke>  XDo^orbuMe  of  prtB^itiiv  ibb  easfr  to  tb0 
^neutarat  werld^  eaoh:  of  the  wJttJ*ui#  BafeM»  publiidieA  it& 
(fiplomatic  comspoiidaee  ItedJog  u9fto«tfaftr  outbreak  of  tbo  war, 
at  a  poiod  duruqr  hmtilitioa  wlBysA  the  publieatksi.  seemed?  best 
calculated  to  sorve  the  oidr  m  ¥i«r. 

TTTE    aFFICTAE    DOCTTMENTS 

British;  White  Pdpers^  July  2A  im  SjeytenB^r  1,.  1914. 

Frigiaa  Gragr  Booh;.  Awnt  7>  19S4,  to  S^^tember  98,  1914 

Gennaii  White  Bo^,  July  2^  ta  Aa«>iiafr  4  1914. 

French  Yeliaw  Booh,.  Mavdi  17,  19£3^.  to»  Septembeir  4, 1914. 

BoBsiaa  Omge  Bonftv  Jvib^  29*  to  Augnob  6»  1914. 

Serfaiait  BhieBook^  June  29  to  Aiwaat  4,.  1914. 

AnstrcKHoiigariair  Beib  Bods,  Jkne  2^  ta  Aucnsfc  24, 1914 

Official  publications  in  the  press  hy  Great  Britain,.  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  July  30  to  December  6,  1914* 

Various  speedies:  by  Steers  of  the  Governments. 

it  is  from  these  official  documents,  cast  into  one  form  by  re* 
arranging  all  letters,  telegrams,  proclamations,  speeches,  etc.,  in 
their  chronological  order,  that  the  following  history  of  the 
diplomatic  controversy  is  compiled. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  from  the  necessily  of  the  case,  the 
books  of  the  six  principal  allies  against  the  Teutonic  Powers  are 
threefold  in  number  the  books  of  those  powers ;  and  that,  from 
choice  of  tiieir  promulgators  the  books  of  the  Teutonie  Powers 
are  also  disproportionately  less  in  total  volume,  owing^  to  the 
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almost  entire  absence  in  them  of  communications  between  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Germany;  while  the  correspondence  between 
their  adversaries  is  presented  by  these  with  a  fulness  which 
gives  the  neutral  reader  the  impression  that  nothing  of  impor- 
tance has  been  withheld — ^indeed,  that  the  Allies  (to  use  for  con- 
venience the  popular  designation  of  the  anti-Teutonic  powers) 
have  laid  all  their  cards  face  upward  on  the  table.  The  intelligent 
reader  will  not  have  to  be  cautioned  that  this  is  a  psychological, 
rather  than  logical,  inference. 

If  any  prevalent  arguments  on  either  side  fail  to  be  upheld  by 
the  evidence  here  given,  it  will  be  because  this  evidence  does  not 
appear  in  the  official  documents ;  the  editors  feel  that  their  f imc- 
tions  do  not  warrant  their  inclusion  of  pleas  or  testimony  formed 
outside  of  the  records  mentioned  above.  The  time  will  not  come 
until  long  after  the  close  of  the  war  when  the  conflicting  claims 
in  the  vast  amount  of  propagandial  literature  issued  by  both 
parties  can  be  judicially  weighed  by  impartial  historians,  and 
presented  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, we  can  bring  before  this  court  the  case  as  officially  pre- 
sented by  the  contesting  parties,  a  ''perfect  enumeration"  of  all 
the  available.  The  editor  acts  merely  in  a  reporting  capacity. 
He  does  not  discriminate  between  'Trojan  and  Tyrian,"  unless 
it  be  called  discrimination  to  refuse  by  allotment  of  lesser  space 
to  inflict  on  the  party  neglecting  fully  to  present  its  case  a 
penalty  beyond  that  which  necessarily  results,  in  adverse  effect, 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  this  omission. 

In  brief,  the  controversy  is  presented  as  a  case  in  law.    The 
evidence  is  given  in  the  correspondence  between  ministers  of 
state  and  the  pleadings  are  presented  in  the  words  of  respon- 
sible statesmen,   who   apply   this   evidence  to  the   issues   in 
'  question. 

Since  the  validity  of  the  evidence  is  based  not  only  on  its 
inherent  motive  but  on  the  character  and  authority  of  those 
communicating  it,  and  the  force  of  the  pleadings  is  even  more 
dependent  upon  the  character  and  authority  of  the  advocates, 
it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  state  ihe  offices  held  by  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  to  present 
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sometfaing  of  their  past  records,  espedally  in  Itie  case  of  the 
more  responsible  statesmen;  This  will  also  serve  to  make  graphic 
the  story*  of  the*  great  trial  before  Hie  bar  of  the  iforid;  it  will 
visaalise  it  asF  a  contest ,  man  to  man ,  in  wiiich  the  distance 
between  the  craibatantb^  is-  eHminotiMl';  sobA  tttsy  settn  to  be  in- 
each  otlier's  presence,  testifying  aini  aligning  in  behalf  of  their 
respective  causes^  avin  £^ cane' at. law.  And>  when  it  is  beme  in 
mind  that  these  pBrwmB-  are*  representati^vis  of  the  dignily  of 
great  and^  sovereign  peoples,  the  exponents'  and  conservators  of 
tfaeirnationai  and  indivi«ta«l' rights^ and  aspiraitiionSf  liteir  ideas 
anxt  ideals  of  civiliration,  lite  contest  wilL  gain  ratbo-  than  lose 
in  impresBiveHessby  the  oonQi^te  fi^rm  in  \i4iidl  it  is  presented. 
The  sov^srsigns  andststennen'of  tiie  antf^Tisutonio  allies  Me^  listed 
first;  of  the  Tenttmic  allies  neoct;  and  sr  few  statesmen  of  neutral 

wwe  involved,  in  Itie*  controversy  last^ 


LIST    OF    SOVERBTGNSt  AND^  DIPLOHAs^TS 

OBBAT     BBrJTAIH 

George  V,  King  of  Great  Britain  ami*.  Iiriandv.  Bmperor  of 
India,  and  Sovereign  of  the  entire  British  Empire. 

Haldane,  Richard  Burdon  (Viscount) ,  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
Bonr  1956^  studied.  German  at  Gdttingen,  member  Parliament 
for  Haddingtonshire  1885-1911;  Seeretarsf^  of*  atate.  for  War 
1905-12;  Lord  High  Chancellor  1912.  Ae^  Seor^my  of  State  for 
War;  Haldane,  introduced^  into  his  d^artmsnt  several:  innova- 
tions, the  knowledge  of  which  he  had  acquivedi  durnxgr  fajs^  mai-' 
dence*  at  Gdttingen  and  in  his  frequent  visiter  to  the*  Continent. 
He  has  been  in  public  life  since  entermg^Parliame&fcin:  1885,  and, 
despite  his  later  removal  from  liie  office^  wfaidr  he  Hdd.  at  Hie 
outbreak  of  the  war,  is  still  recognized  as  ant  of  Great  Britain'? 
most  brilliant  meii.  Previous  to  the  war,  he  was  looked  on  as  an' 
OBpedally  waim  friend  of  Gennan]^  and  frequently  went  to 
Berlin  in  the  interests  of  British  amity  with  ttiat  country. 
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Grey,  Sir  Edward:  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bom  April  25,  1862,  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
1892-95 ;  Secretary  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  December,  1905. 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  since  1906  Gilbert 
Murray  in  his  "Foreign  Policy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey*'  ("Claren- 
don Press,"  Oxford,  1915)   says : 

"In  general,  Grey  is  often  supposed  to  represent  the  principle 
of  continuity  in  foreign  policy,  but  this  is  not  quite  exact.  In  cer- 
tain very  large  issues  the  Liberal  Government  of  1906  and 
onward  agreed  entirely  wiVb.  the  conservative  policy  of  Lord 
Salisbury  (Prime  Minister),  and  Lord  Lansdowne  (Foreign 
Secretaiy) ,  and  therefore  followed  their  action.  On  other  issues 
it  differed.  For  instance,  it  stopped  indentured  C!hinese  labor 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  granted  immediate  self-government  to 
South  Africa.  But  in  Europe  the  policy  has  been  mostly  con- 
tinuous. The  principles  are  conveniently  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  debate  of  foreign  policy  on  November  27, 1911 : 

"  '1.  In  my  opinion  the  wise  policy  for  this  country  is  to  ex- 
pand as  little  as  possible/  'I  say  without  any  hesitation  that  we 
do  not  desire  accessions  of  territory,  and  in  saying  that  I  am  not 
speaking  for  one  small  section  of  the  House.  I  believe  I  am 
speaking  for  the  nation  at  large/  The  first  sentence  comes  from 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  second  from  Mr.  Bonar  Law  (leader  of  the 
opposition) . 

''This  is  made  a  little  clearer  in  a  latter  sentence  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  speech.  'If  there  are  to  be  changes  of  territory 
brought  about  by  good  will  and  negotiation  between  other 
powers,  then  we  are  not  an  ambitious  competing  party.  .  .  . 
And  if  it  is  wise  policy  not  to  go  in  for  great  schemes  of  expan- 
sion ourselves,  then  I  think  it  would  be  morally  and  diplo- 
matically wrong  to  indulge  in  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy  in 
regard  to  others.'  In  particular,  he  explains,  if  Grermany  wishes, 
'by  friendly  arrangement  with  other  powers,'  to  extend  her 
territories,  we  do  not  wish  to  stand  in  her  way,  or  to  claim 
'compensations/  " 

Nicholson,  Sir  Arthur:  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Bertie,  Sir  Francig:  Amfaaagadbp  to  France.  Bom  Augnist  17>. 
1844;  private  secretary  to  Hon.  B*  Bourke  (Under^'SecnetBry' 
State) ,  1874*80 ;  attached  to  Embasi^,  Berlin,  1878 ;  Affiistant 
Under-Secretary  of'Statafor  Foreign  Affaiss^  1B94;  Ambassador 
to  Rome,  1903;  Paztis,.1906; 

Buchanan,.  Sir  Georspe:  Amhassador  to  £uaBd»».  Bonn  Gopenv 
hagem  Noi^ember  25,  1SG4;  entenedi  Diplonxatilc.  Sttrviai-  1875; 
Third  Secretary,  Rome,  1878;  Second  Secretary,  Tokyo,  1878; 
Second  Secretary,  Vienna,.  1882;.  Berne,.  ISaff*;  BcitiflllL  Agent  to 
VeneEuela.  Arfaitrationi  Tsibunal;.  1698^;  Seeretaiy  Embassy, 
Bbme,  liOOO;  Beriin,  VXih^^,  MinisbBEr  BlenipotentiaiQ^.  Sofia,. 
1903-8 ;  Hague,  1908-10 ;  St.  Petersburg,  1910. 

Gosohen^.  Sir  Edward:  Ambaasador  to  Germany;  Bom  July 
18,.  1847;  entered.  Diplomatic  Servioe,  1669*;  Attaoh^^,  Madrid, 
1870-;  Buenos-  Aires,  1873;  Seoosid.  Secretary,  Bio  de;  Janeiro, 
1677 ;,  Constantinople,.  IS&I;  Secretacy:  Legation,  Peking;.  1886; 
Copenhagen,  1888;  Lisbon,  1890;  Secretary  Embassy,  Washings- 
ton,  1893 ;  St.  Petersburg,  1894 ;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary,  Belgrade,  1898-1900 ;  Copenhagen,  1900-5 ; 
Ambassador,  Vienna,  1906^ ;  Berlin,  1968. 

Rumbold,  Sir  Horace-:  CounseUor  German.  BmbasByr  and 
Charge  d'AiFairesi.  Bom  February  5^  1869>;  Attachi^,.  Hague, 
1888;  Charge  d'Affairea,  Munich,  1908;  sesvsediat  Cairo^Teiteran, 
and:  Athens;  Gounsdlor  Embassy,  TcbuRi,  1909;  teamed  in 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Japanese. 

Be  Bunsen,  Sir  Maurice :  Ambassador  in-  Aoistriia..  Bom^  Janu- 
ary 8,  1852 ;  entei^  Diplomatic  Service,  1877 ;  Secretary  Lega* 
tion,  Tokyo,  1891;  Secretary  Embassy,.  Cbnstantinnple;  1897- 
1902;  Paris,  1902^;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni^ 
potenliary,  Lisbon,  1906 ;  Ambassador;  Madrid^  1906-13 ;  Vienna^ 
1913. 

Beaumont,  Henry  Dawson :  Charg§  d'Affaires>  Turftey.  Bom 
February  4,  1867;  entered  Diplomatic  Service,  1892;  served  in 
Copenhagen,  Madrid,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Monte- 
negro ;  Charge  d' Affaires,  Turkey,  1914. 

Villiers,  Sir  Francis :  Minister  to  Belgium.  Bom  August  13, 
1852;  entered  Foreign  Office^  1870;  Assistant  Under-Secretary 
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State  Foreign  Affairs,  1896-1905 ;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary,  Portugal,  1905-11 ;  Belgium,  1911. 

Des  Graz,  Charles  Louis :  Minister  to  Serbia.  Bom  March  2, 
1860;  entered  Diplomatic  Service,  1884;  Constantinople,  Te- 
heran, Athens;  Counsellor  Embassy,  Rome,  1905;  Charge 
d' Affaires,  Cettinje,  1906;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  Peru  and  Ecuador,  1908-13;  Minister,  Serbia, 
1913. 

Crackanthorpe,  Dayrell  Eardley  Montague :  First  Minister  to 
Serbia.  Bom  September  9,  1871;  entered  Diplomatic  Service, 
1896;  Madrid,  Washington,  Brussels,  Bucharest,  Vienna,  Bel- 
grade, 1913. 

Rodd,  Sir  Rennell :  Ambassador  to  Italy.  Bom  November  9, 
1858;  entered  Diplomatic  Service,  1883;  Berlin,  Athens,  Rome, 
Paris ;  Secretary  Embassy,  Rome,  1901-4 ;  Envoy  Extraordinaiy 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Sweden,  1904-8;  Ambassador, 
Italy,  1908. 

FRANCE 

PoincarS,  Raymond :  President  of  the  Republic. 

Viviani,  Ren6 :  President  of  the  Council,  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Premier  of  the  Cabinet.  Had  been  Minister  of  In- 
struction in  the  Cabinet  of  Gaston  Doumergue,  which  resigned 
June  2,  1914 ;  PoincarS  asked .  him  at  tiliat  time  to  form  a 
cabinet,  but  Ambassador  Pal6ologue  intimated  from  St.  Peters- 
burg that  the  Czar  feared  a  Viviani  ministry  would  modify  the 
three  years'  military  service  law,  and  therefore  another  was 
sought  for  this  position.  After  the  failure  of  the  Ribot  Cabinet 
on  June  12,  1914,  he  was  again  called  upon,  and,  no  objec- 
tions being  made,  he  formed  the  ministry  acting  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  After  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities  he 
retained  the  position  of  President  of  the  Council  without 
portfolio. 

Jonnart,  Charles  Celestin:  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bom  December  27,  1857;  Governor  General  Algiers  and  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior. 

Pichon,  Stephen :  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.    Bom  August 
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10,  1857  Diplomatic  Service  in  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  at  Peking  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 

Bienvenu-Martin,  Jean  Baptiste :  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Bom  July  22,  1847;  Minister  Instruction,  1905;  in 
public  life  since  1878. 

Doumergue,  Gaston:  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Bom 
1863;  Minister  Colonies,  1902-5;  Commerce,  1906-7;  Premier, 
resigning,  June  2, 1914. 

Delcass4,  fTheophile:  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Bom 
March  1,  1852;  started  life  as  journalist;  Counsellor  General; 
Under-Secretary  Colonies,  1893;  Colonial  Minister,  1894-5; 
Foreign  Minister,  1898-1905;  Minister  Marine,  1905-13;  Medi- 
ator between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  1899;  Ambassador, 
St.  Petersburg,  1913 ;  Minister  Foreign  Affairs,  1913.  Is  one  of 
the  strong  men  of  France ;  in  1904  was  the  French  negotiator  of 
the  Anglo-French  Convention  (the  "Entene")  concerning 
Egypt  and  Morocco;  was  sacrificed  to  assuage  German  feeling 
at  the  time  of  the  Algeciras  conference;  called  the  ''Deadly 
Enemy  of  Germany." 

Berthelot:  Political  Director. 

Cambon,  Paul :  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Bom  January 
20,  1843;  Ambassador  Madrid,  Constantinople,  and  at  London, 
1898. 

Fleuriau,  M.  De:  ChargS  d' Affaires,  London. 

De  Manneville :  Charg6  d' Affaires,  Germany.  Bom  February 
27,  1865;  entered  Diplomatic  Service  at  Berlin,  1893;  later  at 
London ;  a  Minister  of  the  First  Class  in  1904. 

Paltologue,  Maurice:  Ambassador  to  Russia.  Bom  January 
13,  1859;  served  in  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  at 
Rome,  Berlin,  Peking,  Korea,  and  in  Bulgaria. 

Cambon,  Jules :  Ambassador  to  Germany.  Bom  April  5, 1845 ; 
entered  Diplomatic  Service,  1874;  Ambassador,  Washington, 
1897;  Madrid,  1902;  BerUn,  1907. 

Alliz4 :  Minister  at  Munich,  Germany. 

Ronssin,  P. :  Consul  General  at  Frankfort,  Germany. 

Dumaine,  Chilhaud :  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary. 

d'Apchier-le-Maugin :  Consul  General  at  Budapest. 

EE^Gt  War  1 
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Bompard,  Maurice:  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  Bom  May  17, 
1854;  Minister,  First  Class,  1898;  Ambassador  to  Russia,  1902. 

Elokowski,  Antony:  Minister  to  Belgium.  Bom  September 
23, 1855 ;  served  at  Yokohoma,  Calcutta,  and  Bangkok. 

Bopp6,  Jules:  Minister  to  Serbia.  Bom  June  26,  1862;  en- 
tered Diplomatic  Service,  1890 ;  served  at  Constantinople  and  St 
Petersburg. 

Barr^re,  Camille :  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

Bapst,  Constant :  Minister  to  Holland. 

MoUard,  Armard :  Minister  to  Luxemburg. 

Chevalley :  Minister  to  Norway. 

ThiSbaut,  Eugene :  Minister  to  Sweden. 

Farges :  Consul  General  at  Basle,  Switzerland. 

RUSSIA 

Nicholas  II:  Emperor  (Czar). 

Sazonof :  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Suchomlinof ,  Vladimir  Alexandrovitch :  Minister  for  war.  In 
1890  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  Suchomlinof  was  made  a  major 
general,  and  in  1904  became  commander  of  Russia's  most  im- 
portant military  zone — Kiev.  In  1909  he  was  appointed  to  the 
post  which  he  has  since  relinquished,  and  the  amazing  rapidity 
with  which  Russia  mobilized  her  army  in  August,  1914,  can  be 
accredited  to  the  methods  which  he  instituted.  As  a  writer  he  is 
known  as  "Shpioa"  (Spur),  and  is  the  biographer  of  Peter  the 
Great,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Murat. 

Benckendorff ,  Count  A. :  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Bom 
in  Berlin,  August  1,  1849;  entered  Diplomatic  Service,  1869; 
served  at  Rome,  Vienna ;  Minister  Copenhagen,  1897-1903 ;  Am- 
bassador London,  1903. 

Isvolsky,  Alexander  P. :  Ambassador  to  France ;  was  Russian 
negotiator  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  of  1907  regarding 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet. 

Swastopoulo :  Charge  d' Affairs,  France. 

Swereiev,  S.  N. :  Ambassador  to  Germany. 

Broniersky,  A. :  Charg^  d* Affaires,  Germany. 
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Schebeko,  N. :  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary. 
KoudachefF,   Prince   Nicholas:    ChargS   d' Affaires,   Austria- 
Hungary. 
Salviatti,  A. :  Consul  General  at  Fiume. 
Kazansky :  Acting  Consul  General  at  Prague. 
Strandtman:  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Serbia. 


B  E  L  G I UM 

Albert:  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Davignon,  M.  J. :  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Elst,  van  der,  Baron :  Secretary  General. 

Renkin,  J. :  Colonial  Minister. 

Lalaing  H.  de,  Count :  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  Entered  For- 
eign Office,  1879;  served  Vienna,  Bucharest,  Berlin,  Hague, 
London ;  Minister,  Brazil,  1893 ;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary,  Bucharest,  1898;  Berne,  1899;  London, 
1903. 

Guillaume,  Baron :  Minister  to  France. 

Beyens,  Baron :  Minister  to  Germany. 

De  Dudzeele,  Errembault,  Count:  Minister  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

De  Welle,  Michotte,  Baron :  Minister  to  Serbia. 

Grenier,  A.,  Baron :  Minister  to  Spain. 

Fallon,  Baron :  Minister  to  Holland. 

SERBIA 

Peter  Karageorgevitch :  ICing. 

Pashitch,  Nikola  P. :  Prime  Minister.  In  1878,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  M.  Pashitch  entered  the  Serbian  Parliament,  and  in 
three  years  he  became  leader  of  the  '*01d  Radicals."  Always  a 
champion  of  liberty,  he  joined  the  Zayenchar  Mutiny  of  1883,  and, 
of  twenty-two,  he  alone  escaped  execution  by  flight.  Upon  his 
return  he  was  appointed  Mayor  of  Belgrade  and  in  1893  Minister 
to  Russia,  where  he  made  a  lasting  impression.  In  1899  he  was 
again  accused  of  hatching  a  conspiracy,  but  Russia  served  him 
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well  and  interventum  saved  kka.  To  kdm^  m  no  ^s^  ificree, 
ckK8  Serbia  crwe  Rmeia'ff  friendahii^.  and  ta  Ins  efforts  faaa  iMen 
attributed  the  Balkan  Alliance. 

Patchou,  Dr.   Laza:   Aetme:  Prime  i/Dmaka  and 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Boschkovitch :  Miniater  to  Great  Britsiii. 

Vesnitch,  M.  R. :  Minister  to  France. 

Spalaikovitch,  Dr.  M. :  Minister  to  Russia. 

Yovanovitch,  Dr.  M. :  ChargS  d* Affaires  in  Germany. 

Yovanovitch,  Yov.  M. :  Minister  tn  AaatriarHungaaT. 

Georgevitch,  M. :  CIuirg6  d* Affaires  ht  Turio^. 

Michailovitch,  Ljub :  Wmgbsr  to  Iferiy. 

ITALY 

Tktor  EmBumuet  (Yittffrin  lOnmucle)  HL:  KvB^ 

San  GiuKano,  Antnizio  di^  Mar«na:  MSniftkcr  Farags  ASt 
Bom  Catania,  December  10, 1852 ;  Mayor  Catania,  1879 ;  memlRr 
Chamber  Deputies,  1882-19di;  Senate,.  1904;  UBdcsr^Secrrtasyfor 
Industry  and  Commerce,  18d2r3 ;  Mimstex  Basts  and  TikaripK 
l^ft-ldOO;  Mimster  Foreign  AfEairs^  19ttfr4;  Ambaamimt,  Lon- 
don, 1906-10 ;  Minister  Foreign  Affairs,  1910.  His  oppositiom  to 
war  with  Austria  pgediatatod  Ua  downfalL  Said  to  fee  tfie  re- 
pository of  more  European  secrets  than  any  Em'opeaa  statss- 
man  since  Bismarck. 

D'Avama,  Duke :  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary. 

Salandra:  Premier.    Appointed  November  5,  1914. 

Sonnino,  Baron  Sidney:  Minister  Foreign  Affairs.  Bom 
March  11,  1847;  entered  Diplomatic  Service,  1867;  Parliament, 
1880;  Minister  Finance,  1893-4;  Treasury,.  18M-96;  Intemr, 
1900  and  190&-1« ;  Foreign  Affairs^  Notvendnr  S^  1914. 

JAPAN 

Yoshihito :  Emperor. 

Shigenobu  Okuma,  Cocmt:  Prime  Minister. 

Takaaki  Kato,.  Baron:  Itfinister  Foreign  Affaira. 
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GERMANY 

William  ( Wilhelm)  II. :  Kaiser  of  Germany,  Einsr  of  Prussia. 

Bethmann-HoUweg,  Dr.  Theobald  von:  Imperial  Chancellor. 
Bom  November  29,  1856,  at  Hohenfinow,  Brandenburg ;  entered 
Civil  Service,  1879;  Prussian  Minister  Interior,  1905;  Imperial 
Secretary  of  State  and  Vice  President  of  Prussian  Council, 
1907;  Imperial  Chancellor,  1909;  member  of  Reichstag  since 
1890.  His  actions  before  the  present  war  seemed  to 
indicate  an  earnest  desire  for  the  peace  of  Europe;  he 
appeared  to  oppose  the  military  party  and  align  himself 
with  the  moderates.  His  manner  is  frank  to  the  point  of 
bluffness. 

Jagow,  Gottlieb  von :  Secretary  of  State.  Bom  June  26, 1863 ; 
entered  Diplomatic  Service,  1895,  at  Rome;  Minister  to  Rome, 
1907;  Ambassador,  1908;  Minister  Foreign  Affairs,  1913; 
credited  with  postponing  the  inevitable  conflict  between  Italy 
and  Austria  while  at  Rome. 

Zimmerman,  von :  Under-Secretary  of  State.  Appointed  1911 ; 
previously  Vice  Consul  Shanghai;  Consul  at  Tientsin  and  in 
Diplomatic  Corps. 

Lichnowsky,  Prince  Karl  Maximilian:  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  Bom  1860;  Attach^,  London,  1885;  Counsellor  Em- 
bassy, Vienna;  Foreign  Office,  Berlin;  Ambassador  to  London, 
1912.  Member  Roman  Catholic  party.  Did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Was  very 
popular  in  England. 

Schoen,  Baron  Wilhelm  von:  Ambassador  to  France.  Bom 
June  3, 1851 ;  entered  Diplomatic  Service,  1877 ;  Madrid,  Hague, 
Athens,  Berne,  Paris,  Copenhagen,  St.  Petersburg;  Ambassador, 
Paris,  1910. 

Pourtalte,  Count  Frederic :  Ambassador  to  Russia.  Bom  Octo- 
ber 24, 1853 ;  appointed  St.  Petersburg,  1908. 

Tschirschky,  Heinrich  von :  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary. 
Bom  August  15,  1858;  entered  Diplomatic  Service,  1873; 
Constantinople,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg;  Ambassador  to  Vienna, 
1907. 
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Below  Saleske,  Konrad  von :  Minister  to  Belgium.  Bom  April 
18,  1866;  Secretary  Legation,  Athens;  Ambassador,  Ck)nstanti- 
nople,  1907. 

Storck,  von :  Secretary  Legation  in  Serbia. 

Flotow,  Hans  von :  Ambassador  to  Italy.  Bom  September  10, 
1862 ;  entered  Diplomatic  Service,  1898 ;  Second  Secretary  Lega- 
tion, Washington,  Hague,  Paris. 

Buch,  von :  Minister  to  Loxemborg. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Francis  Joseph  (Franz  Josef)  :  Emperor. 

Berchtold,  Count  Leopold:  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Bom  April  18,  1863 ;  saw  Diplomatic  Service  in  Paris, 
London ;  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  1906 ;  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State,  1914;  emulated  his  predecessor,  Count  d'Heren- 
thal,  the  annexor  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  strong  foreign 
policy. 

Macchio,  Dr.  K.,  Baron :  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Forgach,  Count :  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Diplomatic  Service  in  Belgrade  and  Dresden 

Tisza,  Count  Stephen :  President  of  the  Ministry  of  Hungary. 
Bom  April  22,  1861 ;  served  as  President  Ministry,  1903-06. 

Mensdorff ,  A. :  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Bom  Septem- 
ber 5, 1861 ;  Diplomatic  Service  in  Paris,  London,  St.  Petenrtrarg; 
Secretary  Ambassador,  London,  1896-1904 ;  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, 1903-04 ;  Ambassador,  1904. 

Sz^en,  Count  Nicolaus :  Ambassador  to  France. 

Szap&ry,  Count  Josef :  Ambassador  to  Russia. 

Czernin,  Count  Jaromir :  Charge  d' Affaires,  Russia. 

SzogySny,  Count  Ladislaus :  Ambassador  to  Germany. 

Zehlitschka :  Consul  General  in  Turkey. 

Clary,  S.,  Count :  Minister  to  Belgium. 

Giesl  von  Gieslingen,  Baron :  Minister  to  Serbia. 

Hoflehner :  Consular  Agent  at  Nish,  Serbia. 
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TURKEY 

Mohammed  V :  Sultan. 

Said  Halim  Pasha»  Prince :  Grand  Vizier. 

Tewf  ik  Pasha :  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

NEUTRAL     NATIONS 

Loudon :  Dutch  Minister  for  Foreign  AfFairs. 

Eyschen,  Dr. :  Minister  of  State  and  President  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  Luxemburg. 

Gerard,  James  Watson :  American  Ambassador  to  Germany. 

Penfield,  Frederic  Courtland:  American  Ambassador  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

Whitlock,  Brand :  American  Minister  to  Belgium. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  the  reader,  before  entering  into  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  war,  to  have  before  him  the  dates  of 
the  war  marking  diplomatic  crises. 


IMPORTANT  DATES  PRECEDING 

THE  WAR 

June  28,  1914.  Assassination  of  Austrian  hereditary  Arch- 
duke Franz  Ferdinand  at  Sarajevo,  Bosnia. 

July  23,  1914.    Austria-Hungary  hands  note  to  Serbia. 

July  24,  1914.  Russia  proposes  extension  of  time  limit  in 
note ;  decides  on  mobilization  in  South  Bosnia ;  and  seeks  uncon- 
ditional support  of  Great  Britain  in  conflict  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary.   Great  Britain  proposes  four-power  intervention. 

July  25,  1914.  Austria-Hungary  sends  memorandum  to 
powers  containing  dossier  of  evidence  discovered  at  Sarajevo 
trial,  and  declares  dispute  lies  wholly  between  her  and  Serbia. 
Serbia  replies  to  note,  having  previously  ordered  mobilization. 
Austro-Hungarian  Legation  leaves  Belgrade.  Germany  refuses 
to  enter  mediation  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia,  wish- 
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ing  to  'localize"  the  conflict,  and  proposes  mediation  of  powers 
between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary.  Russia  mobilizes  four- 
teen army  corps  on  Austro-Hungarian  frontier.  Great  Britain 
asks  Austria-Hungary  to  extend  time  limit  and  suqMiid  hortfli- 
ties  pending  four-power  conference. 

July  26,  1914.  Russia  proposes  direct  conversations  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. France  and  Italy  accept  four-power  conference 
in  London. 

July  27,  1914.  William  II  returns  from  Norway  cruise  to 
Potsdam.  Austria-Hungary  informs  Russia  she  will  respect  Ser- 
bian integrity  and  independence.  Russia  agrees  to  four-power 
conference  if  direct  negotiations  with  Austria-Hungary  fail. 

July  28,  1914.  Austria-Hungary  breaks  ofF  direct  negotia- 
tions with  Russia;  refuses  four-power  mediation;  dedares  war 
on  Serbia,  and  mobilizes  eight  army  corps.  Russia  begins  par- 
tial mobilization.  Great  Britain  asks  Germany  her  plan  of 
mediation  between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary. 

July  29,  1914.  (xermany  attempts  to  secure  neutrality  of 
Great  Britain  in  case  of  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian  war. 
Great  Britain  warns  (xermany  that  if  France  is  involved  in  war 
she  will  support  her. 

July  30,  1914.  Austria^Hungarytadviaed  by  Germaoy,  agrees 
to  resume  negotiations  with  Russia,  but  not  on  basis  of  Serbian 
reply.  Germany  asks  Russians  explanation  of  her  mobilization. 
Russia  agrees  to  stop  mobilization  if  Austria-Hungary  respects 
Serbian  sovereignty.  Aft^  negotiations  with  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia  orders  general  mobilization  of  army  and  navy.  France 
reminds  Great  Britain  of  her  naval  agreement.  Great  Britain 
refuses  Germany's  proposal  that  she  remain  neutrM  if  Vrentk 
territory  in  Europe  is  respected,  and  proposes  ttiat  Germany 
occupy  Belgrade  and  force  mediation  by  the  powers. 

July  31,  1914.  Austria-Hungary  accepts  Anglo-German  pro- 
posal for  four-power  mediation  on  basis  of  temporary  prosecu- 
tion of  military  measures  against  Serbia.  Russia  agrees  to  take 
no  military  action  pending  negotiations.  Germany  refuses  to 
press  Austria-Hungary  so  long  as  Russia  mobilizes;  sends  ulti- 
matum to  Russia  and  France,  and  refuses  to  answer  about  re- 
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specting  neatrsMty  of  BdgiBm.    France  as^ees  to  respect  this 

neatrality* 

August  1,  1914.  Austria  orders  general  mobilization,  but 
continues  disenssioii  with  Russia,  and  gives  way  on  only  point 
remaining  at  issue.  Germany  orders  general  mobilization  and 
declares  war  on  Russia.  France  orders  general  mobilization. 
Great  Britain  refuses  Germany's  request  to  secure  French  neu- 
trality in  Russo-German  war,  and  to  remain  neutral  herself  if 
Germany  respect  Belgian  neutrality.  Belgium  declares  she  will 
uphold  neutrality.    Italy  decides  to  remain  neutral. 

August  2,  1914.  Great  Britain  agrees  to  give  naval  aid  to 
France  in  event  of  Gterman  attack.  Germany  sends  ultimatum 
to  Belgium  about  passage  of  troops.  German  troops  enter 
Luxemburg. 

August  3,  1914.  Germany  declares  war  on  France  and  bids 
for  British  neutrality  by  offering  not  to  attack  northern  French 
coast  nor  use  Belgium  and  Dutch  ports  as  bases.  Great  Britain 
refuses  offer.    Belgium  refuses  Germany's  ultimatum. 

August  4,  1914.  Germany  sends  second  ultimatum  to  Bel- 
gium, threatening  force,  and  offers  Great  Britain  not  to  annex 
Belgian  territory.  Great  Britain  demands  that  (Jermany  respect 
Belgian  neutrality,  and  in  default  of  reply  declares  war  on 
Germany. 

August    6,  1914.    Austria-Hungary  declares  war  on  Russia. 

August  6,  1914.  Montenegro  declares  war  on  Austria- 
Hungary. 

August    9,  1914.    Serbia  declares  war  on  Germany. 

August  10,  1914.    France  declares  war  on  Austria-Hungary. 

August  12,  1914.  Great  Britain  declares  war  on  Austria- 
Hungary. 

August  12,  1914.    Montenegro  declares  war  on  Germany. 

August  23,  1914.    Japan  declares  war  on  Germany. 

August  27,  1914.    Austria-Hungary  declares  war  on  Japan. 

August  28,  1914.    Austria-Hungary  declares  war  on  Belgium. 

November  3,  1914.    Russia  declares  war  on  Turkey. 

November  5,  1914.  France  and  Great  Britain  declare  war 
on  Turkey. 
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May  23,  1915.    Italy  declares  war  on  Austria-Hungary. 
June  8,  1915.    San  Marino  declares  war  on  Austria-Hungary. 
August  20,  1915.    Italy  declares  war  on  Turkey. 
October  14,  1915.    Bulgaria  declares  war  on  Serbia. 
October  15,  1915.    Great  Britain  declares  war  on  Bulgaria. 
October  19,  1915.    Russia  and  Italy  declare  war  on  Bulgaria. 


WARNINGS    OF    HOSTILE    INTENTIONS 

The  first  evidence  presented  before  the  court  of  nations  was 
that  of  France,  in  regard  to  the  hostile  intentions  of  Germany. 
To  this  Germany  has  made  no  official  answer  in  the  form  of 
documentary  evidence,  and  any  inference  as  to  the  hostile  inten- 
tions of  France  against  Germany,  if  there  were  any,  must  be 
inferred  by  the  reader  without  any  help  from  cross-examination 
by  the  official  advocates  of  Germany.  The  value  of  the  French 
evidence  must  be  judged  by  later  events.  Have  they,  or  have 
they  not,  corroborated  the  anticipations  of  France,  held  for  a  year 
before  the  war,  as  to  an  attack  upon  her  by  Germany? 

On  March  17,  1913,  M.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  wrote  to  M.  Jonnart,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Paris,  transmitting  reports  by  French  military  and  naval  attaches 
in  Berlin  to  their  respective  French  departments  on  German 
military  affairs,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
documents.  Delay,  he  said,  in  the  publication  of  the  reports  was 
due  to  lack  of  funds  wherewith  to  provide  for  these  military 
measures.  The  rich  classes  objected  to  a  forced  levy  in  times  of 
peace,  and  the  Federal  states  to  the  Imperial  Government  adopt- 
ing direct  taxation  which  had  heretofore  been  reserved  to  them. 

''However  this  may  be,  in  increasing  the  strengfth  of  the  German  army 
the  empire  desires  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  in  the  event  of  a  possible  crisis. 

"The  German  changes  have  produced  a  result  unexpected  by  that  coun- 
try, viz.,  the  proposal  of  the  Government  of  the  [French]  Republic  to  re> 
establish  the  three  years'  service,  and  the  manly  determination  with  which 
this  proposal  has  been  welcomed  in  France.  The  surprise  occasioned  by 
these  proposals  of  insisting  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  increase  of 
German  military  strength;  the  German  proposals  are  represented  as  a  reply 
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to  oar  own.  TIm  T^s^mtne  is  ih»  caae,  nnoe  the  immense  militaxy  effort 
wlodi  France  is  imdertaldair  is  but  tiie  consequence  of  German  initiatnw. 

''The  Imperial  Government  is  constantly  rousing  patriotic  sentiment. 
EvBTf  -duf  the  em3>eror  d^ights  to  revive  memones  of  1618.  Yesterday  eve- 
wmg  a  military  tatfeoe  went  thvougfa  the  streete  of  Berlin,  speeches  were 
Mi^wsred  in  wfaidi  the  present  sitaation  ^was  compared  to  tfavt  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  ...  It  was  of  course  to  be  coEpected  lAiat  national  patriotism 
would  be  worked  up  just  when  fresh  sacrifices  are  being  inquired,  but  to 
oempare  the  piesent  time  to  1818  is  to  misuae  an  historical  analogy.  If» 
to-day,  ^ere  is  anytdung  corresponding  to  the  movement  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  roused  Germans  ts  ^fi^  the  man  of  genius  "Who  aspired  to  uni- 
versal dominion,  it  is  in  France  liiat  vudi  a  'Counterpart  would  have  to  be 
sought,  sinoe  the  Fnsicfa  asptkn  seeks  4nit  to  protect  itself  against  -ttie 
domination  of  force. 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  true  tiiat  ibe  state  4>f  public  opinion  in  both  countries 
makes  liie  situation  grave.** 

The  first  inclosure  in  M.  Cambon's  letter  was  the  re|>ort  of 
Lieutenant  CkdoDel  Serret.  He  speakB  of  a  ''rJralent''  artide  in 
Uic  *'K61nische  Zeitung^  C^Cologne  Gazette^')  on  "Sie  menace  of 
Prance,  which,  though  immediately  disavowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, cannot  be  disregarded,  since  its  sentiments  have  been  ap- 
proved by  other  prominent  newspapers,  and  it  appears  to  express 
a  ^'real  feeling^  among  the  people,  a  ^'latent  anger/'  It  throws 
light  on  the  present  German  armaments. 

''For  some  time  now  it  has  been  quite  a  common  thing  to  meet  people 
who  declare  that  the  military  plans  of  France  are  extraordinary  and  un- 
justified. In  a  drawing  room  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  who  is  not  a 
fanatic,  q>eaking  of  the  three  years'  service  in  France,  went  so  far  as  to 
say:  'It  is  a  provocation;  we  will  not  allow  it.'  More  modecate  persons, 
military  and  civil,  glibly  voice  the  opinion  that  France  with  her  40,000,000 
inhabitants  has  no  right  to  compete  in  this  way  with  Germany. 

''To  sum  xxpt  people  are  angry,  and  this  anger  is  not  caused  by  ftke  shrieh- 
ing  of  certain  Fr&xcli  papers,  to  whidi  sober-minded  people  pay  little  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  case  of  vexation.  People  are  angry  at  realizing  that  in  spite 
of  the  enormous  effort  made  last  year,  continued  and  even  increased  this 
year,  it  will  probably  not  be  possible  this  lime  to  outrun  France  completely. 

"To  outdistance  us,  sinee  *we  neither  will  nor  can  be  allied  with  her,  is 
CSermanjr's  real  aim.  .  .  . 

^'At  the  moment  when  Qeimmti  military  strength  is  on  the  point  of  ac- 
quiring that  final  supmorit^  winch,  should  liie  occasion  arise,  would  force 
us  to  submit  to  humiliation  or  destruction,  France  suddenly  refuses  to 
abdicate,  and  shows,  as  Renan  said:  'her  eternal  power  of  renaissance  and 
resurrection.'    The  disgust  of  Crermany  can  well  be  understood. 

"Of  course  the  Government  points  to  the  general  situation  in  Europe  and 
speaks  of  the  'filav  Peril.'    As  far  as  I  can  see,  howeiv«r,  public  (pinion 
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really  seemB  indifferent  to  this  'Peril/  and  yet  it  has  accepted  with  a  good 
grace,  if  not  with  welcome,  the  enormous  burdens  of  these  two  successive 
laws. .  • . 

''To  sum  up,  if  public  opinion  does  not  actually  point  at  France,  as  does 
the  'Kdlnische  Zeitung/  we  are  in  fact,  and  shall  long  remain  the  nation 
aimed  at.  '  Germany  considers  that  for  our  40,000,000  of  inhabitants  our 
place  in  the  sun  is  really  too  large. 

"Germans  wish  for  peace — so  they  keep  on  proclaiming,  and  the  em- 
peror more  than  anyone— but  they  do  not  understand  peace  as  involving 
either  mutual  concessions  or  a  balance  of  armaments.  They  want  to  be 
feared  and  they  are  at  present  engaged  in  making  the  necessary  sacrifices. 
If  on  some  occasion  their  national  vanity  is  wounded,  the  confidence  which 
the  country  will  feel  in  the  enormous  superiority  of  its  army  will  be  favor- 
able to  an  explosion  of  national  anger,  in  the  face  of  which  the  moderation 
of  the  Imperial  Government  will  perhaps  be  powerless. 

"It  must  be  emphasized  again  that  the  Government  is  doing  everything 
to  increase  patriotic  sentiment  by  celebrating  with  ^lat  all  the  various 
anniversaries  of  1818. 

"The  trend  of  public  opinion  would  result  in  giving  a  war  a  more  or  less 
national  character.  By  whatever  pretext  Germany  should  justify  the  Euro- 
pean conflagration,  nothing  can  prevent  the  first  decisive  blows  being  struck 
at  Prance." 

The  second  inclosure  in  M.  Cambon's  letter  is  the  report  of 
M.  de  Faramond,  Naval  Attach^.  He  says  that  there  will  be 
no  increase  in  the  German  fleet  this  year,  and  that  the  whole 
military  efFort  will  be  directed  against  France. 

By  October  1,  1914,  the  imperial  army  will  be  increased  from 
720,000  to  860,000  men,  and  proposed  legislation  will  place  the 
army  corps  near  the  French  frontier  most  nearly  on  a  war  foot- 
ing, in  order  on  the  very  day  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  to 
attack  us  suddenly  with  forces  very  much  stronger  than  our 
own.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  for  the  Imperial  Government 
to  obtain  success  at  the  very  outset  of  the  operations.  .  . 

"William  II  cannot  allow  a  retreat  to  enter  into  his  calculations,  al- 
though the  German  soldier  is  no  longer  to-day  what  he  was  forty  years  ago, 
a  plain  religious  man,  ready  to  die  at  the  order  of  his  king.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  at  the  last  elections  4,000,000  votes  were  cast  by  the 
Socialists  and  that  the  franchise  is  only  obtained  in  Germany  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  active  army,  composed  of  young 
men  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  must  contain  in  its  ranks  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Socialists. 

''It  would  indeed  be  foolish  to  think  that  the  German  Socialists  will  throw 
down  their  rifies  on  the  day  when  France  and  Germany  come  to  blows;  but 
it  will  be  very  important  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  persuade 
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tlMBi  that  on  the  <mm  hand  we  are  the  a^sKi^esson,  wad  on  the  other  that  they 
can  have  entire  eenfiienoe  in  the  diraetion  oC  the  ^— ^T^Hrrr  and  its  final 


''And  it  is  becauae  a  Gmmmm  dedfieat  at  tte  eutiei  vould  ha^  loch  an 
ineakQlable  effect  on  the  eaipire  that  va  find  in  all  the  yiane  wortaed  ont 
by  the  general  staff  proposals  fnr  a  cnisfadair  sffensiva  laufifcnt  against 
France. 

''In  reality  the  Imperial  Government  wishes  to  be  in  a  positian  to  meet 
all  possible  eventualilies.  It  is  from  the  direction  of  France  that  the 
sangBP  seems  vo  vBun  grea  vesc«  •  •  • 

^n  this  canneetioa  I  tkaak  it  is  iiUgiastmg  to  quote  a  eonversatioB  which 
a  member  of  our  embassy  had  the  other  evening  with  the  old  Prince  Heockel 
von  Donnersmarcky  as  it  may  serve  to  reflect  the  opinions  which  dominate 
court  circles. 

"ReferrinsT  to  the  new  German  military  proposals  Ptnce  Donnersmarck 
spoke  as  follows : 

"Trench  people  are  quite  wrong  in  ^^»^»^""g  that  we  harbor  evil  de- 
signs and  want  war.  But  we  cannot  forget  that  in  1870  p<y"^^y  opinion 
forced  the  French  Government  to  make  a  foolish  attack  on  ns  before  they 
wore  ready.  Who  can  assure  us  that  public  opinion,  whidi  in  France  is  so 
easily  inflamed,  will  not  force  the  Government  to  declare  war?  It  is 
against  this  danger  that  we  wish  to  protect  ourselves. ' " 

The  prinoe,  a  veteran  of  the  French  war,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Germany  would  again  cottquer  France  in  event  of 
anotl^r  war. 

"Frenchmen,  who  have  a  great  fadli^  far  work,  are  not  as  punctual  as 
Germans  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  duty.  In  the  coming  war  that  nation 
will  be  victorious  whose  servants  from  the  top  of  the  ladder  to  the  bottom 
will  do  their  duty  with  ahsohite  exactitude,  huDnever  important  or  small  it 
may  be.  And  F^nee  Donnersmardc  added:  'An  eacactitiide  whidi  played 
so  great  a  rdle  forty  years  ago  in  movinir  an  army  of  500,000  men  will  have 
a  far  greater  importance  in  the  next  war,  when  it  will  be  a  question  of 
moving  masses  far  more  numerous.' 

"In  this  way  the  eld  prinee  ga^e  ezpression  to  the  eonfldenoe  shared  by 
all  Germans  in  the  superiority  of  their  military  organization.'' 

The  attach^  then  discusses  German  finances. 

He  mentions  particulariy  the  large  loans  raised  hy  tiie  empire  and 
Prussia:  500,000,006  marks  en  January  29,  1912,  and  850,000,000  marks  on 
Mardi  7,  1918.  Qoite  an  important  part  of  these  loena  must  haTS  been 
applied  to  military  expenses. 

''Tiie  military  law   of   1918   will   require   quite   exBeptional   financial 


^Aeeording  to  the  indications  given  by  the  semi-aflleiai  press,  the  Non- 
recurring' expenditure  will  amount  to  a  milliard  marks,  widle  the  'perma- 
nenf  annnal  expenditure  resulting  from  the  increase  of  effectives  wiB  ex- 
200,000,000 
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"It  sdems  certain  that  the  'nonrecurring'  expenditure  will  be  covered 
by  a  war  contribution  levied  on  capitaL  Small  fortunes  would  be  ex- 
empted and  those  above  20,000  marks  would  be  subject  to  a  progressive 
tax.  Presented  in  this  s^iiM  the  war  tax  would  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
Socialists,  v^o  will  be  able,  in  accordance  with  their  usuiil  tactics,  to  re- 
ject the  principle  of  the  military  law  and  at  the  same  time  to  pass  the 
votes  which  assure  its  being  carried  into  effect.'' 

The  attach^  then  discusses  a  subject  already  mentioned — ^the 
persuasion  of  the  rich  and  bourgeois  classes  by  the  Government 
to  submit  to  the  increased  taxation  by  '^oisy  celebrations  of  the 
centenary  of  the  War  of  Independence''  in  order  to  convince  them 
of  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  and  to  remind  them  that  France  is 
to-day,  as  100  years  ago,  their  hereditary  enemy. 

''If  it  is  established  that  the  German  Government  are  doing  th^r  ut- 
most to  secure  that  the  payment  of  this  enormous  tax  should  be  made  in 
full,  and  not  by  way  of  installment,  and  if,  as  some  of  the  newspapers  say, 
the  whole  payment  is  to  be  complete  before  July  1,  1914,  these  facts  have 
a  formidable  significance  for  us,  for  nothing  can  explain  such  haste  on  the 
part  of  the  military  authorities  to  obtain  war  treasure  in  cash  to  the 
amount  of  a  milliard." 

On  April  2,  1913,  M.  Etienne,  French  Minister  of  War,  wrote 
to  M.  Jonnart,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  enclosing 
a  German  official  secret  report  concerning  strengthening  of  the 
army.  This  report  is  interesting  in  that  it  mentions  knowledge 
that,  as  a  result  of  her  entente  with  France  and  Russia,  Great 
Britain  was  prepared  to  send  an  expeditionary  force  of  100,000 
to  the  Continent,  and  confesses  that  Germany  refrained  from 
declaring  war  on  France  at  the  time  of  the  Agadir  incident  be- 
cause of  '^the  progress  made  by  the  French  army,  the  moral 
recovery  of  the  nation,  and  the  technical  advance  in  the  realm 
of  aviation  and  of  machine  guns." 

''Public  opinion  is  being  prepared  for  a  new  increase  in  the  active  army, 
which  would  ensure  Germany  an  honorable  peace  and  the  possibility  of 
properly  ensuring  her  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The  new  army 
law  and  the  supplementary  law  which  should  f oUow  will  enable  her  almost 
completely  to  attain  this  end.  . .  • 

''Neither  ridiculous  shriekings  for  revenge  by  French  chauvinists,  nor 
the  Englishmen's  gnashing  of  teeth,  nor  the  wild  gestures  of  the  Slavs  will 
turn  us  from  our  aim  of  protecting  and  extending  Deutsehtum  (German 
influence)  aU  the  world  over. 

"The  French  may  arm  as  much  as  they  wish,  they  cannot  in  one  day 
increase  their  population.    The  employment  of  an  army  of  black  men  in  the 
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tfc— tro  of  lUuwpcRit  opontiaBS  ipill  Temaat  f»r  a  kmsT  time  a  dream,  and 
in  any  ease  be  deroid  of  beantgr. 

''Onr  new  armsr  lanv  nr  only  an  extaneion  of  the  military  education  of  tiie 
Canaan  nation.  Our  aaceiters  of  1813  made  greater  aacrificea  It  ia  our 
aaered  duty  to  filiarpen  the  avvovd  tiiat  has  been  put  into  our  hands  a&d  to 
hold  ft  veady  for  defone  aa  well  aa  for  offense.  We  must  oUmu  ihs  id$a 
t9  sink  into  th»  mindB*  of  om$f  poapU  tfiat  our  armammtUm  aam  a«  mnmaor  to 
tko  armaments  and  poUoy^  of  t^  Freneiu  We  must  accustom^  theaa  ta  think 
that  an  offensive  war  on  our  part  is  a  necessity^  in  order  to»  eemhat  the 
provocations  of  our  adveraartes..  We  must  act  with  prudince  so  as  not  to 
arouse  suapicienv  and  to  atoid)  the  cnsea  wimdt  might  injure  our  eeonomic 
existence.  We  must  sa  manage  matters  that  under  the.  heavy  weiglit  of 
powerful  armaments^,  eensiderdblid  sacnficea,  and  strained  political  imIb- 
tionsi  an  ouibieah  iLoooehloffon)  shooid  be  consutaEed  aa.  a  relief,  becanae 
after  it  would  come  decades-  of  peace  and  presparity,  aa  after  ]ai7(L  We 
must  prepare  fbr  war  fipem;  Hkm^  financial:  point  of  view;  these  is  mack  te  be 
<ftme  in  tfiie  directiem  We  must  not  arouse  the  distrust  o£  eu  finaacjerfl^ 
but  Iftere  are  many  tilings  vdkich  cannet  be  cancaaledk 

''We  must  not  be  anadeus  about  tibe  fata  of  our  oolaniea^  The  fhial  re> 
sul%  ki  Europe  win  settle  their  positien..  On.  the  other  hand  we  must  akir 
up  trouble  in  the  nerth^  of  Africa  and  in  RuosiaL  It  is  a  meaae  oi  keeping, 
iiie  forces  of  tile  enenQF  engaged,  it  is,  thKtJare^  afasi^utelar  necessary  that 
we  should  open  up<  relations,  by  means  of  wdi-ctosttL  agents,,  witk  influential 
people  m  Bgypt,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco^  in:  order  to  pr^aie  the  meas- 
ures which  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  ef  a  European  war.  Of  course 
in  case  of  war  we  should  openly  recognize  these  secret  allies;  fmd  on  the 
conctadeiL  of  peaee^  we  should  accuao  to  them  the  adanmtages  which  lAiey 
hadgainedi.  These  atane  are  capaMe  of  realizstiQn.  The  first  attanpt  which 
war  made  some  ysars  ago  opened  up  for  us  the  desired  relatione  Un* 
fortunately  these  relations  ware  net  sufficiently  consolidated*.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not  it  will  be  necessary  ta  leaort  to  preparatiena  of  this  kind,  in 
order  te  brinf^  a  campaign  rapidly  to  a  CBuduflion. 

^Risings  prevehed  in  thne  of  war  by  pditical  agents  need  te  be  care- 
jfafly  prepared  and  by  materiai  muauk,  Thegrmiiat  bredKOUt  uinUaneously 
witb  the  desifueiieu  of  tiiie  nnans  of  conmwinication;  they  must  have  a 
controlltncr  hemd  to  be  Ibund  among-  tbe  influential  leaders,  religious  or 
pofitleak  The  Egyptian  Seho^  is.  particulaziy  suited  to  this  purpose;  more 
and  mere  it  serves  as  a  bead  betw«HE&  the  intellectuals  of  the  Mohammedan 
world. 

''However  this  may  be,  we  must  be  strong  in  order  to  annihilate  at  one 
powerful  swoop  our  en^nies  in  the  east  and  west.  But  in  the  next  European 
war  it  will  also  be  necessary  that  the  small  states  should  be  forced  to  follow 
us  or  be  subdued.  In  certain  conditions  their  armies  and  their  fortified 
places  can  be  rapidly  conquered  or  neutralized;  this  would  probably  be  the 
case  with  Belgium  and  Holland,  so  as  to  prevent  our  enemy  in  the  west 
from  gaining  territory  which  they  could  use  as  a  base  of  operations  against 
our  flank.  In  the  north  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Denmark  or  Scan- 
dinavia, especially  as  in  any  event  we  shall  provide  for  the  concentration 
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of  8  strong  northern  army,  callable  of  replying  to  any  menace  from 
direction.  In  the  most  unfavorable  case,  Denmark  might  be  forced  by  Great 
Britain  to  abandon  her  neutrality;  but  by  this  time  the  decision  would  al- 
ready have  been  reached  both  on  land  and  on  sea.  Our  northern  army,  the 
strength  of  which  could  be  largely  increased  by  Dutch  formations,  would 
oppose  a  very  active  defense  to  any  offensive  measures  from  tiiis  quarter. 

''In  the  south,  Switzerland  forms  an  extrem^y  solid  bulwark,  and  we 
can  rely  on  her  energetically  defending  her  neutrality  against  France^  and 
thus  protecting  our  flank. 

''As  was  stated  above,  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  small  states  on 
our  northwestern  frontier  cannot  be  viewed  in  quite  the  same  light.  This 
will  be  a  vital  question  for  us,  and  our  aim  must  be  to  take  the  offensive  with 
a  large  superiority  from  the  first  days.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  a  large  army,  followed  up  by  strong  Landw^r  forma- 
tions, which  will  induce  the  small  states  to  follow  us  or  at  least  to  remain 
inactive  in  the  theatre  of  operations,  and  which  would  crush  them  in  tiie 
event  of  armed  resistance.  If  we  could  induce  these  states  to  organize  their 
system  of  fortification  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  an  effective  protec- 
tion for  our  flank  we  could  abandon  the  proposed  invasion.  But  for  this, 
army  reorganization,  particularly  in  Belgium,  would  be  necessary  in  order 
that  it  might  really  guarantee  an  effective  resistance.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  defensive  organization  was  established  against  us,  thus  giving 
definite  advantages  to  our  adversary  in  the  West,  we  could  in  no  circum- 
stances offer  Belgium  a  guaranty  for  the  security  of  her  neutrality.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  vast  field  is  open  to  our  diplomacy  to  work  in  this  country  on 
the  lines  of  our  interests. 

"The  arrangements  made  with  this  end  in  view  allow  us  to  hope  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  take  the  offensive  immediately  after  the  complete  con- 
centration of  the  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  An  ultimatum  with  a  short- 
time  limit,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  invasion,  would  allow  a  sufficient 
justification  for  our  action  in  international  law. 

"Such  are  the  duties  which  devolve  on  our  army  and  which  demand  a 
striking  force  of  considerable  numbers.  If  the  enemy  attacks  us,  or  if  we 
wish  to  overcome  him,  we  will  act  as  our  brothers  did  a  hundred  years  ago; 
the  eagle  thus  provoked  will  soar  in  his  flight,  will  seize  the  enemy  in  his 
steel  claws  and  render  him  harmless.  We  will  then  remember  that  the 
provinces  of  the  ancient  German  Empire,  the  County  of  Burgundy  and  a 
large  part  of  Lorraine,  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French;  that  thousands 
of  brother  Germans  in  the  Baltic  provinces  are  groaning  under  the  Slav 
yoke.  It  is  a  national  question  that  Germany's  former  possessions  ehould 
be  restored  to  her.'' 
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REPORT    OF    M.    CAMBON    IN    1913 

On  May  6,  1913,  M.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  wrote  to  M.  Stephen  Pichon,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Aifairs  in  Paris,  giving  an  account  of  an  interview  with  the 
German  Secretary  of  State,  Herr  von  Jagow,  concerning  tiie 
conference  of  ambassadors  in  London  on  May  5th,  and  ihe 
results  there  obtained.  It  was  agreed  by  Cambon  and  Von 
Jagow  that  the  immediate  crisis  was  over.  Cambon  submitted 
proofs  of  the  anxiety  of  the  German  Government  over  the  crisis. 

''1.  Von  Jagow  had  questioned  a  colleague  of  Cambon  about  Russia's 
situation  in  the  Far  East,  whether  there  was  cause  for  Russia  to  fear 
difficulties  in  that  quarter  which  would  cause  her  to  retain  troops  there. 
The  ambassador  answered  him  that  he  knew  of  absolutely  no  trouble  in  the 
Far  East,  and  that  Russia  had  her  hands  free  for  Europe. 

"2.  The  mobilization  of  the  German  army  is  not  restricted  to  the  recall 
of  reservists  to  their  barracks.  There  is  in  Germany  a  preliminary  measure 
which  we  have  not  got,  and  which  consists  in  warning  officers  and  men  of 
the  reserve  to  hold  themselves  ready  for  the  call,  in  order  that  they  may 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.  It  is  a  general  call  to  'attention,'  and 
it  requires  an  incredible  spirit  of  submission,  discipline,  and  secrecy  such  as 
exists  in  this  country,  to  make  a  step  of  this  kind  possible.  If  such  a 
warning  were  given  in  France,  a  thrill  would  run  through  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  it  would  be  in  the  papers  the  next  day.  .  .  . 

''The  intention  of  the  General  Staff  is  to  act  by  surprise.  'We  must  put 
on  one  side,'  said  General  von  Moltke,  'all  commonplaces  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  aggressor.  When  war  has  become  necessary  it  is  essential  to 
carry  it  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  all  the  chances  in  one's  own  favor. 
Success  alone  justifies  war.  Germany  cannot  and  ought  not  to  leave 
Russia  time  to  mobilize,  for  she  would  then  be  obliged  to  maintain  on  her 
eastern  frontier  so  large  an  army  that  she  would  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  equality,  if  not  of  inferiority,  to  that  of  France.  Accordingly,'  added 
the  general,  'we  must  anticipate  our  principal  adversary  as  soon  as  there 
are  nine  chances  to  one  of  going  to  war,  and  begrin  it  without  delay  in  order 
ruthlessly  to  crurii  all  resistance.' 

"This  represents  exactly  the  attitude  of  military  circles  and  it  cor- 
responds to  that  of  political  circles;  the  latter,  however,  do  not  consider 
Russia,  in  contradistinction  to  us,  as  a  necessary  enemy.  . . . 

"From  these  events  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  .  .  .  these 
people  are  not  afraid  of  war,  they  fully  accept  its  possibility  and  they  have 
consequently  taken  the  necessary  steps.    They  wish  to  be  always  ready. 

"As  I  said,  this  demands  qualities  of  secrecy,  discipline  and  of  per- 
sistence; enthusiasm  alone  is  not  sufficient.  This  lesson  may  form  a  useful 
subject  of  meditation  when  the  Government  of  the  [French]  Republic  ask 
Parliament  for  the  means  of  strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  country." 

FF— Gt.War  1 
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On  July  30,  1913,  M.  Pichon,  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  made  an  official  report  on  the  state  of  German  public 
opinion,  as  derived  from  French  diplomatic  and  consular  agents. 
It  said  that: 

^1.  The  treaty  of  November  4,  1912,  is  considered  a  disappointmeot  for 
Germany. 

"2.  France — a  new  France^undreamed  of  prior  to  the  smnmer  of  1911, 
is  considered  ...  to  want  war. 

''Members  of  all  the  parties  in  the  Reichstag,  from  the  CSonservatiyes  to 
the  Socialists  [and  of  all  classes  of  the  people]  are  unanimous  on  these  two 
points,  with  very  slight  differences  corresponding  to  their  position  in  society 
or  their  political  party.    Here  is  a  synthesis  of  all  these  opinions: 

"The  treaty  of  November  4  is  a  diplomatic  defeat,  a  proof  of  the  in- 
capacity of  German  diplomacy  and  the  car^essness  of  the  Goveniment  (so 
often  denounced) ,  a  proof  that  the  future  of  the  empire  is  not  safe  without 
a  new  Bismarck;  it -is  a  national  humiliation,  a  kwering  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  a  blow  to  German  prestige,  all  the  more  serious  because  up  to 
1911  the  military  supremacy  of  Germany  was  unchallenged,  and  French 
anarchy  and  the  powerlessness  of  the  Republic  were  a  sort  of  German 
dogma.  •  •  • 

"And  the  attitude  of  France,  her  calmness,  her  reborn  spiritual  imity, 
her  resolution  to  make  good  her  rights  right  up  to  the  end,  the  fact  tiiat 
she  has  the  audacity  not  to  be  afraid  of  war,  these  Hiings  are  the  most 
persistent  and  the  gravest  cause  of  anxiety  and  bad  temper  on  the  part  of 
German  public  opinion.  • .  • 

"German  public  opinion  is  divided  into  two  curr^sts  on  the  question  of 
the  possibility  and  proximity  of  war. 

"There  are  in  the  country  forces  making  for  peace,  but  they  are  un- 
organized and  have  no  popular  leaders.  They  consider  that  war  would  be 
a  social  misfortune  for  Germany,  and  that  caste  pride,  Prussian  domiBa- 
tion,  and  the  manufacturers  of  guns  and  armor  plate  would  get  ihb  greatest 
benefit,  but  above  all  that  war  would  profit  Great  Britain. 

"The  forces  consist  of  the  following  elements: 

The  bulk  of  the  woikmen,  artisans,  and  peasants,  who  are  peace  kfving 
by  instinct. 

"Those  members  of  the  nobility  detached  from  military  interests  and 
engaged  in  business,  such  as  the  grcmda  smgneurs.cii  Silesia  and  a  few 
other  personages  very  influential  at  court  who  are  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  realize  the  disastrous  political  and  social  consequences  of  war,  even  if 
successful. 

"Numerous  manufacturers,  merchants  and  financiers  in  a  moderate  way 
of  business,  to  whom  war,  even  if  successful,  would  mean  bankruptcy,  be- 
cause their  enterprises  depend  on  credit,  and  are  chiefly  supported  by  foreign 
capital. 

"Poles,  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Schleswig-Hoistein  coa- 
quered,  but  not  assimilated  and  suddenly  hostile  to  Prussian  poliey.  There 
are  about  7,000,000  of  these  annexed  Germans. 
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"Finally,  the  governments  and  the  governing  classes  in  the  large  south- 
em  states— Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wiirttemburg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden — are  divided  by  these  two  opinions:  an  unsuccessful  war  would 
compromise  the  Federation  from  which  they  have  derived  great  economic 
advantages;  a  successful  war  would  profit  only  Prussia  and  Prussianiza- 
tion,  against  which  they  have  difficulty  in  defending  their  political  inde- 
pendence and  administrative  autonomy. 

''These  classes  of  people  dther  consciously  or  instinctively  prefer  peace 
to  war;  but  they  are  only  a  sort  of  makeweight  in  political  matters,  with 
limited  influence  on  public  opinion,  or  they  are  silent  social  forces,  passive, 
and  defenseless  against  the  infection  of  a  wave  of  warlike  feeling. 

"An  example  will  make  this  idea  clear:  The  110  Socialist  members  of 
the  Reichstag  are  in  favor  of  peace.  They  would  be  unable  to  prevent  war, 
for  war  does  not  depend  upon  a  vote  of  the  Reichstag,  and  in  the  presence 
of  such  an  eventuality  the  greater  part  of  their  number  would  join  the  rest 
of  the  coimtry  in  a  chorus  of  angry  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 

"Finally  it  must  be  observed  that  these  supporters  of  peace  believe  in 
war  in  the  mass  because  they  do  not  see  any  other  solution  for  the  pres- 
ent situation.  In  certain  contracts,  especially  in  publishers'  contracts,  a 
clause  has  been  introduced  cancelling  the  contract  in  the  case  of  war.  They 
hope,  however,  that  the  will  of  the  emperor  on  the  one  side,  France's 
difficulties  in  Morocco  on  the  other,  will  be  for  some  time  a  guaranty  of 
peace.  Be  that  as  it  may,  their  pessimism  gives  free  play  to  those  who 
favor  war.  .  .  . 

"On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  war  party  with  leaders  and  followers, 
a  press  either  convinced  or  subsidized  for  the  purpose  of  creating  public 
opinion;  it  has  means  both  varied  and  formidable  for  the  intimidation  of  the 
Government.  It  goes  to  work  in  the  country  with  clear  ideas,  burning 
aspirations,  and  a  determination  that  is  at  once  thrilling  and  fixed. 

"Those  in  favor  of  war  are  divided  into  several  categories;  each  of  these 
derives  from  its  social  caste,  its  class,  its  intellectual  and  moral  education, 
its  interests,  its  hates,  special  arguments  which  create  a  general  attitude 
of  mind  and  increase  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  the  stream  of  war- 
like desire. 

"Some  want  war  because  in  the  present  circumstances  they  think  it  is 
inevitable.    And,  as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  the  sooner  the  better. 

"Others  regard  war  as  necessary  for  economic  reasons  based  on  over- 
population, overproduction,  the  need  for  markets  and  outlets;  or  for  social 
reasons,  i.  e.,  to  provide  the  outside  interests  that  alone  can  prevent  or 
retard  the  rise  to  power  of  the  democratic  and  socialist  masses. 

"Others,  imeasy  for  the  safety  of  the  empire,  and  believing  that  time 
is  on  the  side  of  France,  think  that  events  should  be  brought  to  an  imme- 
diate head.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet,  in  the  course  of  conversation  or  in 
the  pages  of  patriotic  pamphlets,  the  vague  but  deeply  rooted  conviction  that 
a  free  Germany  and  a  regenerated  France  are  two  historical  facts  mutu- 
ally incompatible. 

"Others  are  bellicose  from  'Bismarckism,'  as  it  may  be  termed.  They 
feel  themselves  humiliated  at  having  to  enter  into  discussions  with  France, 
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at  being  obliged  to  talk  in  tenns  of  law  and  right  in  negodaAions  and  con- 
ferences where  they  have  not  always  found  it  easy  to  get  right  on  their 
nde,  even  when  they  have  a  preponderating  force.  From  their  stiU  recent 
paat  they  derive  a  aenee  of  pride  ever  fed  by  peraonal  meBMineg  of 
former  exploits^  by  oral  traditions,  and  by  hooka,  and  irritated  by  the 
events  of  recent  years.  Angry  disappointment  is  the  unifying  font 
of  the  Wekrvereine  [defense  leagues]  and  other  aasodationa  of  Young 
Germany. 

^Others  again  want  war  from  a  mystic  hatred  of  revolutionary  Frsnee; 
others,  finally,  from  a  feeling  of  rancor.  These  last  the  people  who  heap  up 
pretexts  for  war. 

''Coming  to  actual  facts,  these  feelings  take  concrete  form  as  follows: 
The  country  squires,  represented  in  the  Reichstag  by  the  Conservative  party, 
want  at  all  costs  to  escape  the  death  duties,  which  are  bound  to  cone  if 
peace  continues.  In  the  last  sitting  of  the  session  which  has  just  dooed 
the  Reichstag  agreed  to  these  duties  in  principle.  It  is  a  serious  attidc 
on  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  landed  gentry.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  aristocracy  is  military  in  character,  and  it  is  instructive  to  conpere 
the  Army  list  with  the  Year  Book  of  the  nobility.  War  alone  can  prolong 
its  prestige  and  support  its  family  interest.  During  the  discussions  on  the 
Army  Bill  a  Conservative  speaker  put  forward  the  need  for  promotion 
among  officers  as  an  argument  in  its  favor.  Finally  this  social  class,  viudi 
forms  a  hierarchy  with  the  King  of  Prussia  as  its  supreme  head,  reali»fl 
with  dread  the  democratization  of  Germany  and  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Socialist  party,  and  considers  its  own  days  numbered.  Not  only  does 
a  formidable  movement  hostile  to  agrarian  protection  threaten  its  material 
interests,  but  in  addition  the  number  of  its  poHtical  repreeentatives  de- 
creases with  each  legislative  period.  In  the  Reichstag  of  1878,  out  cf  S97 
members,  162  belonged  to  the  aristocracy;  in  1898,  88;  in  1912,  67.  Out 
of  this  number  27  alone  bel<mg  to  the  Right,  14  to  the  Center,  7  to  the  Left, 
and  1  sits  among  the  Socialists. 

''The  higher  bourgeoisie,  represented  by  the  National  Liberal  party,  the 
party  of  the  contented  spirits,  have  not  the  same  reasons  as  tiie  squireB 
for  wanting  war.  With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  they  are  bellicose.  They 
have  their  reasons,  social  in  character. 

"The  higher  bourgeoisie  is  no  less  troubled  than  the  aristocracy  at  the 
donocratization  of  Germany.  In  1871  they  had  126  members  in  the  Beich- 
stag;  in  1874,  65;  in  1887,  99;  in  1912,  46.  They  do  not  forget  that  m  tbe 
years  succeeding  the  war  they  played  the  leading  r61e  in  Parliament,  help- 
ing Bismarck  in  his  schemes  against  the  country  squires.  Uneasily  bal- 
anced to-day  between  Conservative  instincts  and  Liberal  ideas  they  look 
to  war  to  settie  problems  which  their  parliamentary  representatives  are 
painfully  incapable  of  solving.  In  addition,  doctrinaire  manufacturers  de- 
clare that.the  difficulties  between  themselves  and  their  workmen  originate  in 
France,  the  home  of  revolutionary  ideas  of  freedom— without  France  indus- 
trial unrest  would  be  unknown. 

'^Lastiy,  there  are  the  manufacturers  of  guns  and  armor  plste^  big  mer- 
chants who  demand  bigger  markets,  bankers  who  axe  speculating  on  the 
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coming:  of  the  golden  age  and  the  next  war  indemnity — all  these  regard 
war  as  good  business. 

''Among  the  'Bismarckians'  must  be  reckoned  officials  of  all  kinds,  repre- 
sented fairly  closely  in  the  Reichstag  by  the  Free  Conservatives  or  Impe- 
rial party.  This  is  the  party  of  the  'pensioned/  whose  impetuous  senti- 
ments are  poured  out  in  the  'Post.'  They  find  disciples  and  political  sym- 
pathizers in  the  various  groups  of  young  men  whose  minds  have  been 
trained  and  formed  in  the  public  schools  and  universities. 

"The  universities,  if  we  except  a  few  distinguished  spirits,  develop  a 
warlike  philosophy.  Economists  demonstrate  by  statistics  Germany's  need 
for  a  colonial  and  commercial  empire  commensurate  with  the  industrial 
output  of  the  empire.  There  are  sociolog^ical  fanatics  who  go  even  further. 
The  armed  peace,  so  they  say,  is  a  crushing  burden  on  the  nations:  it 
checks  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  masses  and  assists  the  growth  of 
Socialism.  France,  by  clingring  obstinately  to  her  desire  for  revenge, 
opposes  disarmament.  Once  for  all  she  must  be  reduced  for  a  century  to 
a  state  of  impotence;  that  is  the  best  and  speediest  way  of  solving  the 
social  problem. 

"Historians,  philosophers,  political  pamphleteers,  and  other  apologists 
of  German  Kultur  wish  to  impose  upon  the  world  a  way  of  thinking  and 
feeling  specifically  Grerman.  They  wish  to  wrest  from  France  that  intel- 
lectual supremacy  which,  according  to  the  clearest  thinkers,  is  still  her 
possession.  From  this  source  is  derived  the  phraseology  of  the  Pan- 
Germans  and  the  ideas  and  adherents  of  the  Kriegavereine  [war  leagues], 
Wehrvereine,  and  other  similar  associations  too  well  known  to  need  par- 
ticular description.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by 
the  treaty  of  November  4  has  considerably  swelled  the  membership  of 
colonial  societies, 

"We  come  finally  to  those  whose  supi>ort  of  the  war  polilcy  is  inspired 
by  rancor  and  resentment.  These  are  the  most  dangerous.  They  are  re- 
cruited chiefly  among  diplomatists.  German  diplomatists  are  now  in  very 
bad  odor  in  public  opinion.  The  most  bitter  are  those  who  since  1905 
have  been  engaged  in  the  negotiations  between  France  and  Germany;  they 
are  heaping  together  and  reckoning  up  their  grievances  against  us,  and 
one  day  they  will  present  their  accounts  in  the  war  press.  .  .  . 

"During  the  discussion  on  the  Army  Bill  one  of  these  warlike  diplo- 
matists exclaimed:  'Germany  will  not  be  able  to  have  any  serious  con- 
versation with  France  until  she  has  every  sound  man  under  arms.' 

"In  what  terms  will  this  conversation  be  couched?  The  opinion  is  fairly 
widely  spread,  even  in  Pan-German  circles,  that  Grermany  will  not  declare 
war  in  view  of  the  system  of  defensive  alliances  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
emperor.  But  when  the  moment  comes  she  will  have  to  try  in  every  possi- 
ble way  to  force  France  to  attack  her.  Offense  will  be  griven  if  necessary. 
That  is  the  Prussian  tradition. 

"Must  war,  then,  be  considered  as  inevitable? 

"It  is  hardly  likely  that  Germany  will  take  the  rfsk  if  France  can  make 
it  clear  to  the  world  that  the  Entente  CordiaJe  and  the  Russian  alliance 
are  not  mere  diplomatic  fictions  but  realities  which  exist  and  will  make 
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tiMnBelres  felt.  The  British  fleet  inspires  a  wholesome  terror.  It  is  wd 
known,  however,  that  victory  on  sea  will  leave  everytfaing:  in  so^^ise;. 
On  land  alone  can  a  decisive  issue  be  obtained. 

''As  for  Russia,  ei^en  though  she  carries  gfreater  weight  in  political  and 
military  circles  than  was  the  case  three  or  four  years  ago,  it  is  not  befieved 
that  her  cooperation  will  be  suificiently  rapid  and  energetic  to  be  effective^ 

"People's  minds  are  thus  getting  used  to  consider  the  next  war  as  a  dud 
between  France  and  Germany.'' 

On  November  22,  1913,  M.  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  reported  to  M.  Pichon,  Minister  for  Foreign  AlBEairs 
in  Paris,  an  account  of  a  recent  conversation  between  the 
Kaiser  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  the  presence  of  General 
von  Moltke,  Chief  of  the  General  German  Staff,  which  gravdy 
impressed  King  Albert  It  showed  that  German  enmity  against 
France  was  increasing,  and  that  the  Kaiser  had  ceased  to  be 
the  friend  of  peace.  The  Kaiser  had  come  to  believe  that  war 
with  France  was  inevitable;  and,  when  it  did  come,  tiiat  Ger- 
man success  was  certain.  General  von  Moltke  streng&ened  his 
sovereign  in  these  opinions : 

'^Thia  tune  the  matter  must  be  settled,  and  your  majesty  can  hvre  no 
eoaception  of  the  inesiatible  enthnsiasm  witik  whidi  tiie  whole  Crerman 
people  will  be  carrmd  away  when  that  day  eomes. 

*"The  king  of  the  Belsrians  protested  Hiat  ft  was  a  tiaveet^  of  liie  inten- 
tions of  the  French  Government  to  interpret  them  in  that  sense,  and  to 
let  oneself  be  misled  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  French  nation  by  the 
ebnllitions  of  a  few  irresponsible  spirits  or  the  intilgues  of  nnscmpnlons 
agitators. 

''The  emperor  and  his  chief  of  the  General  Staff  neverliieless  persisted 
in  their  point  of  view. 

"During  the  coorae  of  tiliis  cenversation  the  emperor  seened  onrerstrained 
and  irritable.  As  William  11  advances  in  years,  family  traditions,  I3ie  re- 
actionary tendencies  of  the  court,  and  especially  the  impatience  ef  the  sol- 
diers, obtain  a  greater  empire  over  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  feels  some  sHght 
jealousy  of  the  popularity  acquired  by  his  son,  who  flatters  the  passions 
of  the  Pan-Germans  and  who  does  not  regard  the  position  oeeupied  by 
the  empire  in  the  world  as  commensurate  with  its  power.  Peiliape  the 
reply  of  France  to  the  last  increase  of  the  Germany  army,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  establish  the  incontestable  supremacy  of  Germany  is,  te  a 
certain  extent,  responsible  for  his  bitterness,  for,  whatever  may  be  said, 
it  is  realized  that  Germany  cannot  go  much,  further. 

"One  may  well  i>onder  over  the  significance  of  this  conversation.  The 
emperoir  and  his  chief  of  the  General  Staff  may  have  wished  to  impress 
the  king  of  the  Belgians  and  induce  him  net  to  make  any  opposition  in 
^e  event  of  a  conflict  between  na 


... 
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''The  Emperor  William  ia  less  master  of  his  impatience  than  is  osoally 
supposed.  I  have  known  him  more  than  once  to  allow  his  real  thoughts 
escape  him.  .  .  . 

''If  I  may  be  allowed  to  draw  a  conclusion  I  would  submit  that  it  would 
be  well  to  take  account  of  this  new  factor,  namely,  that  the  emperor  is 
becoming  used  to  an  order  of  ideas  which  were  formerly  repugnant  to  him, 
and  that,  to  borrow  from  him  a  phrase  which  he  likes  to  use,  'we  must 
keep  our  powder  dry.' '' 

[See  also  letter  of  M.  Alliz6,  French  Minister  at  Munich,  of 
July  10,  1914,  in  pages  following.] 

The  next  evidence  presented  before  the  court  of  the  world 
is  that  by  Serbia  and  her  witnesses,  the  nations  thus  far,  to  all 
appearances,  interested  solely  in  maintaining  ihe  peace  of 
Europe,  as  to  Serbia'd  nonresponsibility  for  the  assassination  of 
the  hereditary  Archduke  of  Austria  at  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  on 
June  28,  1914,  and  as  to  her  sincere  desire  to  do  all  she  could, 
short  of  impairing  her  sovereignty  and  suffering  national 
humiliation;  and  that  by  Austria-Hungary  and  the  same  wit- 
nesses that  were  brought  forward  by  Serbia  as  to  Serbia's  com- 
plicity in  the  assassination,  and  to  Austria-Hungary's  right  to 
fix  this,  and  to  exact  guaranties  that  Serbia  should  not  in  the 
future  prosecute  her  evil  designs  against  Austria-Hungary. 


THE    ASSASSINATION    OF    THE    AUSTRIAN 

ARCHDUKE 

On  June  28, 1914,  M.  Dumaine,  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
reported  to  M.  Ren6  Viviani,  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  the  assassination  that  day  of 
the  hereditary  Archduke  of  Austria  and  his  wife  at  Sarajevo, 
Bosnia. 

On  June  29,  1914,  Yov,  M.  Yovanovitch,  Serbian  Minister  at 
Vienna,  telegraphed  to  M.  N.  Pashitch,  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Belgrade,  that  the  Vienna  press 
asserted  that  magisterial  inquiry  had  already  shown  tiiat  the 
Sarajevo  outrage  was  prepared  at  Belgrade;  that  the  whole 
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eonBpiracy  in  its  wider  issues  wm  orfmnei  tbere  wxBomg  youths 
inspired  with  the  great  Sei;1i>ian  idea;  and  liial;  liie  Belgrade 
press  was  exciting  public  opinion  by  articles  about  the  intoler- 
able conditions  in  Bosnia,  papers  containinir  wUoh  wefie  being 
smuggled  in  large  quantities  into  Bosnia. 

On  the  same  day,  June  29, 1914,  Ritter  von  Stordc,  Secretaiy 
of  the  German  Legation  at  Belgrade,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister,  Baron  Giesl  von  Gieslingen  beiim:  absent  from  his  post 
on  leave,  reported  to  Count  Berchtold,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Aifairs  in  Vienna,  the  following  facts: 


''Yesterday  the  wammMTj  of  the  bcMlB  of  Hb  Aonelfekl 
brated  with  gnaiter  mmuony  t^n  usual*  and  there  veve  oelebrationa  m 
honor  of  the  Serbian  patriot,  Milos  Obilic,  who  in  1389  with  two  companions 
treacherously  stabbed  l^e  victorious  Murad. 

"^ Among  aU  Seii^iMis,  ObOie  is  r^gavded  as  ^Oie  naticnal  hero,  in  place 
ef  the  Turks,  heipever,  we  are  aew  leeked  on  as  the  heroditaTy  eaemf^ 
thanks  to  the  i»ro|>aganda  which  has  been  nourished  under  the  aegis  of 
the  royal  Government  and  tlie  agitation  which  for  many  years  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  prees. 

"A  repetftiaa  of  the  drama  en  the  field  of  tPMPfe  wmam„  Iterefon^  to 
have  hovered  before  the  minds  of  the  three  young  criminals  of  Sarajevo^ 
Princip,  Cabrinovic,  and  the  third  person  still  unknown*  who  also  thiew 
a  bomb.  They  also  shot  down  an  innocent  woman  and  may,  therefore,  think 
that  they  have  surpassed  their  model. 

"For  many  years  hatred  against  the  [Dual]  Monarchy  has  beai  sown  in 
Serbia.    The  crop  has  sprung  up  and  the  harvest  is  murder. 

"The  news  arrived  at  about  five  o'clock;  the  Serbian  Government  at 
about  ten  o'clock  caused  the  Obilic  festivities  to  be  oflldally  stopped.  Tkef 
continued,  however,  unofficially  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  was  dark. 
The  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  say  that  people  fell  into  one  another's  arms 
in  delight,  and  remarks  were  heard  such  as:  'It  serves  them  right;  we  have 
been  expecting  H&is  for  a  long  time,'  or  'TSiis  is  revenge  for  the  annexation 
[of  Bosnia].* " 

On  the  folksfwing  day  (June  30, 1914) ,  M.  T<Jvanovitch,  Serbtan 
Minister  at  Vienna,  warned  M,  Pashitdh,  Prime  Minister  at 
Belgrade,  by  telegraph,  that  the  tendency  in  Vienna  was  beeom- 
ing  mare  and  more  apparent  to  represent,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
the  assassination  as  the  act  of  a  conspiracy  engineered  in  Serina. 

The  idea  was  to  use  this  as  a  political  weapon  against  Serbia. 
Great  attentikm  should  therefore  be  paid  to  the  tone  of  the 
Serbian  press. 
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On  the  same  day  (June  30, 1914) ,  Dr.  M.  Yovanovitch,  Charge 
d'Affaires  in  Berlin,  in  two  telegrams  informed  M.  Pashitch  that 
the  Berlin  press  was  misleading  German  public  opinion  on  the 
outrage;  that  German  hostility  toward  Serbia  was  growing, 
being  fostered  by  false  reports  from  Vienna  and  Budapest, 
which  were  diligently  spread  in  spite  of  contradictions  by  some 
newspapers  and  news  agencies. 

On  the  same  day  (June  30,  1914),  M.  Yovanovitch,  Serbian 
Minister  at  Vienna,  reported  to  M.  Pashitch,  Prime  Minister  at 
Belgrade,  a  conversation  he  had  hdd,  in  the  absence  of  Count 
Berchtold,  Austro-Hungarian  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  Baron  Macchia,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Department.  In  this  the  Serbian  Minister  adopted  the  following 
line  of  argument : 

"The  Royal  Serbian  CSovemment  condemn  most  energetically  the  Sarajevo 
outrage  and  on  tibeir  part  will  certainly  most  loyally  do  everything  to  prove 
that  they  will  not  tolerate  within  their  territory  the  fostering  of  any  agi- 
tation or  illeg^al  proceedings  calculated  to  disturb  our  already  delicate  rela- 
tions with  Austria-Hungary.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Government  are 
prepared  also  to  snbmit  to  trial  any  persons  implicated  in  the  plot  in  the 
event  of  its  being  proved  that  there  are  any  in  Serbia.  The  Royal  Serbian 
Government,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  hitherto  placed  in  their  way 
by  Austro-Hungarian  diplomacy  (creation  of  an  independent  Albania,  oppo- 
sition to  Serbian  access  to  the  Adriatic,  demand  for  revision  of  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest,  the  September  ultimatum,  etc.)  remained  loyal  in  their  desire 
to  establish  a  sound  basis  for  our  good  neighborly  relations.  You  know 
that  in  this  direction  8(»nething  has  been  done  and  achieved.  Serbia  intends 
to  continue  to  work  for  this  object,  convinced  that  it  is  practicable  and 
ought  to  be  continued.  The  Sarajevo  outrage  ought  not  to  and  cannot 
stultify  this  work.'' 

M.  Yovanovitch  said  that  he  had  communicated  the  substance 
of  this  conversation  to  the  French  and  Russian  Ambassadors. 

On  the  same  day  (June  30, 1914),  the  Serbian  Prime  Minister 
received  from  M.  Georgevitch,  Serbian  Charg6  d' Affaires  at 
Constantinople,  the  information  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Am- 
bassador there  had  told  him  that,  in  recent  conversations,  Ckmnt 
Berchtold,  i^e  Austro-Hungarian  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Serbian  Government,  and  desired  friendly 
relations  with  it. 
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On  the  same  day  (June  30,  1914 ,  Herr  von  Storck,  Secretary 
of  the  German  Legation  at  Belgrade,  telegraphed  to  Count  Berch- 
told  that  he  had  asked  Herr  Gruic,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Serbian  Foreign  Office,  what  measures  the  Royal  Serbian  police 
had  taken,  or  proposed  to  take,  to  follow  up  clues  to  the  crime 
which  notoriously  were  partly  to  be  found  in  Serbia,  and  that 
the  reply  was  that  the  matter  had  not  yet  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  police. 

On  July  1,  1914,  M.  Pashitch,  Serbian  Prime  Minister  was 
informed  by  telegraph  from  the  Serbian  Minister  in  London, 
M.  S.  Boschkovitch,  that,  basing  their  conclusion  on  Austrian 
reports,  the  English  press  attributed  the  Sarajevo  outrages  to 
Serbian  revolutionaries.  He  was  informed  by  telegraph  on  the 
same  day,  by  M.  Yovanovitch,  Serbian  Minister  at  Vienna,  of 
popular  hostile  demonstrations  in  front  of  the  Serbian  Legation, 
which  were  quelled  by  the  police.  A  Serbian  flag  was  said  to 
have  been  burned. 

''^atred  against  Serbians  and  Serbia  is  being  spread  among  the  people, 
especially  by  the  lower  Catholic  circles,  the  Vienna  press,  and  military 
circles.  Please  do  what  is  possible  to  prevent  demonstrations  taking  place 
in  Serbia,  and  to  induce  the  Belgrade  press  to  be  as  moderate  as  possible 
in  tone.  ...  It  is  expected  that  decision  as  to  the  attitude  to  be  adopted 
toward  Serbia  and  the  Serbians  will  be  taken  after  the  funeral  [of  the 
archduke].'' 

Thereupon,  on  the  same  day  (July  1,  1914),  M.  Pashitch 
warned  all  the  Serbian  legations  at  foreign  courts  of  the  evident 
purpose  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  press  to  take  political 
advantage  of  the  act  of  a  ''young  and  ill-balanced  fanatic'' 
All  ranks  of  Serbian  society,  official  and  unofficial,  he  said,  con- 
demned the  act,  recognizing  that  it  would  be  most  prejudicial 
not  only  to  good  relations  with  Austria-Hungary,  but  to  their 
coreligionists  in  that  country. 

"At  a  moment  when  Serbia  is  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  improve 
her  relations  with  the  neighboring  monarchy  it  is  absurd  to  think  that 
Serbia  could  have  directly  or  indirectly  inspired  acts  of  this  kind.  On  the 
eontrary,  it  was  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Serbia  to  prevent  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  outrage.  Unfortunately  this  did  not  lie  within  Serbia's  power, 
as  botii  assassins  are  Austrian  subjects.  Hitherto  Serbia  has  been  careful 
to  suppress  anarchic  elements,  and  after  recent  events  she  will  redouble 
her  vigilance,  and  in  the  event  of  such  elements  existing  within  her  bor- 
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dK»  wiU  takm  Ite  severest  meecnres  against  them.  Moreover,  Serbia  will 
do  everything  in  her  power  aad  use  all  the  means  at  her  disposal  in  order 
to  restrain  the  feelings  of  ill-balanced  people  within  her  frontiers.  But 
Serbia  can  on  no  account  permit  the  Vienna  and  Hungarian  press  to  mis- 
lead Eujrepeas  poMic  opinion  and  lay  the  keavy  reeiieBsibiliij  §ut  a  crime 
committed  by  an  Austrian  subject  at  the  door  of  the  whole  Serbian  nation 
and  on  Serbia^  who  can  suffer  only  harm  from  such  acts.  •  .  . 

'"Please  .  •  .  use  all  available  channels  in  order  to  put  an  end  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  anti-Serbian  e«af>aigai  i»  iftie  European  psesa.^ 

On  the  same  day  (July  I,  1914},  Herr  Jehlitschka,  Austrian 
Consul  General  to  Turk^,  wrote  firoRi  Uskub,  in  European 
Turkey,  to  Count  BerehtoM,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs  at 
Vi^ma^  of  the  actions  at  Prestina  on  the  525th  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  fiie  AmselfeM  (1389),  for  the  first  time  officially 
celetoated  as  the  "Festival  of  tito  Liberation'^  of  the  Serbian 
nation,  and  carefully  preparecl  t»  make  rt  an  especially  solemn 
and  ntagnHioeRt  demcnstration  of  SerbisD  nationality. 

^The  propaganda  eonneeted  wili^  iStns  at  tiie  same  time  extended  to 
CliwmtSm,  Daknattar  ao^  Boeaia,  but  especially  to  Hungary;  those  who  took 
past  in  it  reeeived  free  passes  en  the  Serbian  state  railways;  food  and 
lodging  at  low  prices,  maintenance  by  public  bodies,  etc.,  were  promised.  . .  . 

'*The  varioQs  speeches  .  .  .  cfealt  .  •  .  wil^  the  well-known  theme  of  the 
mien  of  all  Serbia  and  the  liberation  of  our  brethgen  in  bondage^  beyond 
tiie  Danube  and  the  Save,  even  as  far  as  Bosnia  and  Dabnatia. 

''Wben,  daring  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  news  of  the  horrible  crime 
of  which  Sarajevo  had  been  the  scene  was  circulated,  the  feeling  which 
animated  the  fanatical  crowd  was,  to  jodge  by  the  nnmerovs  empiesuaeas  of 
i4;»plafB8e  reported  to  me  by  aofeboriAies  ia  wk&m  I  have  absekite  eoaMenfie^ 
one  that  I  can  only  characterize  as  inhuman. 

"In  view  of  thia  attitude  of  the  population,  which  was  also  displayed 
at  Uskub,  all  attempts  of  the  Serbian  press  to  tRfesl  Serfna  of  the  moral 
re^KmsibiSty  for  a  deed  which  was  recu'ved  by  a  represeBtative  gathering 
with  sueh  unvarnished  satisfaction  collapse  miserably." 

On  Jnly  2, 1914^  M.  DamaiDe^  French  Ambassador  at  VicBuia, 
refwrted  to  M.  Yiviani,  Prime  Minister  in  Faris^  the  reaeiht- 
Boent  against  Serbia  in  Anstrian  military  circles  and  by  those 
persons  opposed  to  Serbia's  maintenance  of  the  position  she 
had  acquired  in  the  Balkans.  If  the  Serbian  Government  refused 
aa  intolerable  to  its  dignity  the  demand  of  Austria-Hungary 
that  the  Serbian  Government  investigate  into  the  origin  of  the 
archduke's  assassination,  he  feared  that  this  would  furnish 
Austria-Hungary  a  ground  for  resort  to  military  measures. 
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On  the  same  day  (July  2, 1914) ,  Dr.  M.  R.  Vesnitch,  Serbian 
Minister  at  Paris,  telegraphed  to  M.  Pashitch,  Prime  Minister 
at  Belgrade,  that  the  French  Government  advised  Serbia  to 
remain  calm,  in  official  circles  as  well  as  in  public  opinion. 

On  July  3, 1914,  M.  Yovanovitch,  Serbian  Minister  at  Vienna, 
sent  two  reports  to  M.  Pashitch,  Prime  Minister  at  Belgrade, 
the  first  containing  an  account  of  a  mob  which  gathered  before 
the  Serbian  Legation  on  July  2,  on  account  of  his  having  hoisted 
the  national  flag  at  half-mast  as  a  sign  of  mourning ;  ihe  bodies 
of  the  victims  of  the  Sarajevo  tragedy  having  been  brought  that 
day  to  the  Austrian  capital.  The  police  dispersed  tiie  mob.  The 
papers  of  July  3,  under  the  heading  of  ''Provocation  by  the 
Serbian  Minister,''  falsely  described  the  incident.  The  minister 
mentioned  by  name  leading  instigators  of  attacks  in  tiie  Aus- 
trian and  German  press  on  Serbia  as  haranguing  the  crowd. 
In  the  second  letter  he  reported  a  conversation  he  had  had  with 
Baron  Macchio,  Austro-Hungarian  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  which  the  Baron  severely  censured  the  Belgrade 
press  for  its  antimonarchical  propaganda,  and,  implicitly,  the 
Serbian  Government  for  not  controlling  the  press.  The  Serbian 
Minister  had  replied  that  the  press  was  free,  and  that  there  was 
no  means  of  curbing  it  except  by  going  to  law ;  and,  in  rejoinder, 
he  censured  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  which  could 
control  the  press  of  its  empire,  for  permitting  it  shamefully  to 
attack  Serbia  by  accusing  the  whole  nation  of  being  an  ac- 
complice in  the  Sarajevo  crime.  Baron  Macchio  had  replied: 
''We  accuse  only  those  who  encourage  the  Great  Serbian  scheme, 
and  work  for  the  realization  of  its  object."  Yovanovitch  had 
rejoined  that,  till  the  assassination,  Bosnia  Serbs  had  been  uni- 
formly  called  ''Bosniaks,''  yet  the  assassin  was  now  described 
as  ''a  Serb,''  and  no  mention  was  made  that  he  was  a  Bosnian 
and  an  Austrian  subject.  This  was  evidently  to  cast  odium  upon 
Serbia. 

On  July  4,  1914,  Dr.  M.  R.  Vesnitch,  Serbian  Minister  at 
Paris,  reported  to  M.  Pashitch,  Prime  Minister  at  Belgrade,  a 
recent  conversation  with  M.  Viviani,  the  new  French  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  Sarajevo  incident. 
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''I  deocribed  to  Idm  bxiafiy  the  cftnies  ^ioh  had  led  to  tiie  outrage  and 
which  were  to  be  found,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  irksome  system  of  GoveirB* 
ment  in  force  in  the  annexed  provinces,  and  especially  in  the  attitude  of 
the  officials,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  i>oIicy  of  the  monarchy  toward  any- 
tidnir  orthodox.  He  mderstood  tiie  situation,  but  at  the  same  tame  expressed 
the  hope  that  we  should  preserve  an  attitude  of  cahn  and  dignity  in  order 
to  avoid  giving  cause  for  fresh  accusations  in  Viemia. 

"After  the  first  moment  of  excitement  pubhc  opinion  here  has  quieted 
down  to  such  an  extoit  that  the  minister-president  t>i^wBftlf  considered  it 
advisable  in  the  Palais  de  Bourbon  to  soften  the  expressions  used  in  the 
statement  which  he  had  made  earlier  on  the  subject  in  the  Senate.** 

On  the  same  day  (July  4, 1914),  Dr.  M.  Spalaikovitch,  Serbian 
Minister  at  Petrograd,*  telegraphed  to  M.  Pashitch,  Prime  Min- 
ister at  Belgrade,  that  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs^ 
M.  Sazonof ,  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  outrages  upon  the 
Serbs  in  Bosnia  would  increase  the  sympathy  of  Europe  for 
Serbia;  that  the  accusations  made  in  Vienna  would  not  obtain 
eredenee  and  that  therefore  Serbia  should  remain  calm. 

On  tiie  same  day  (July  4,  1914),  Count  Sz^en,  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  telegraphed  to  Count  Berch- 
toldf  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna,  that,  in  officially 
thanking  M.  Poincar^  for  his  sympathy  over  ihe  Sarajevo 
tragedy,  the  President  had  excused  the  hostile  demonstrations 
against  SeiHbia  by  citing  thaee  against  all  Italians  in  France  after 
the  assassination  of  Presidait  (^amot. 

^  drew  his  attenti<»i  to  the  fact  I3iat  that  crime  had  no  connection  wi^ 
any  anti-French  agitation  in  Italy,  whOe  in  the  present  case  it  must  be 
admitted  that  for  years  past  there  has  been  an  agitation  in  Serbia  against 
the  [Dual]  Monarchy  fomented  by  every  means,  legitimate  and  illegitimate. 

^n  eonchision,  M.  Pcrincar^  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Serbian 
Government  would  meet  ns  with  the  greatest  willingness  in  tiie  judicial 
investigation  and  the  prosecntion  of  the  accompMces.  Ne  state  could  divest 
itself  of  this  duty/' 

On  the  same  day  (July  4,  1914),  M.  de  Manneville,  French 
Charg6  d'Affaires  at  Berlin,  reported  to  M.  Viviani,  President 
of  the  Council  in  Paris,  a  conversation  with  Herr  von  Zimmer- 
mann,  German  Under-Secretary  of  State,  in  which  von  Zimmer- 
mann  had  expressed  the  hope  that  Serbia  would  satisfy  Austria's 

*Althongh  the  name  St.  Petersburg  was  not  changed  officially  to  Petro- 
grad  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  latter  name  is  used  uniformly 
in  the  Serbian  Blue  Book  and  Russian  Orange  Book. 
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demands  with  regard  to  tiie  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
the  accomplices  in  the  crime  of  Sarajevo.  Otherwise  she  would 
be  condemned  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 

"The  German  Government  do  not  then  appear  to  share  the  anxiety  iMA 
in  shown  by  a  part  of  the  German  press  as  to  possible  tension  in  the  rds- 
tions  between  the  Governments  of  Vienna  and  Belgrade,  or  at  least  they 
do  not  vriA.  to  seem  to  do  so." 

Two  days  later  (July  6,  1914),  M.  Paltologue,  French  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg,  reported  to  M.  Viviani,  Prime 
Minister  at  Paris,  a  recent  interview  which  M.  Sazonof ,  Russian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  had  with  Count  Czemin,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  ihe  request  of  the  latter. 
The  Count  intimated  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
would  perhaps  be  compelled  to  search  for  the  instigators  of  the 
crime  of  Sarajevo  on  Serbian  soil.    M.  Sazonof  interjected : 

''No  country  has  had  to  suffer  more  than  Russia  from  crimes  prepared 
on  foreign  territory.  Have  we  ever  claimed  to  employ  in  any  country  wlul^ 
soever  the  procedure  with  which  your  papers  threaten  Serbia?  Do  not 
embark  on  such  a  course/' 

On  the  same  day  (July  6,  1914) ,  M.  Yov.  M.  Yovanovitch, 
Serbian  Minister  at  Vienna,  telegraphed  to  M.  Pashitch,  Prime 
Minister  at  Belgrade,  that  the  excitement  in  military  and  govern- 
ment circles  against  Serbia  was  growing,  owing  to  the  tone  of 
the  press,  which  was  diligently  exploited  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Legation  at  Belgrade.  On  the  same  date  he  informed  the 
Prime  Minister  in  detail  of  tiie  press  agitation  against  Serbia. 
By  headlines  the  people  were  led  to  infer,  on  tiie  date  of  the 
crime  of  Sarajevo,  that  tiie  two  perpetrators  were  Serbs  from 
Serbia  proper.  In  later  reports  there  was  a  marked  tendency 
to  connect  the  crime  with  Serbia.  Belgrade  was  indicated  as  the 
place  of  its  origin  by  the  visit  to  that  capital  of  the  assassins, 
and  by  the  bombs  originating  there,  which  facts  had  been  eluci- 
dated at  the  trial  of  the  assassins  in  Sarajevo.  The  Hungarian 
press  claimed  that  there  was  evidence  to  show : 

''1.  That  the  perpetrators  while  in  Belgrade  associated  with  the  eomi- 
tadji  [revolutionist]  Mihaylo  Ciganovitch;  and  (2)  that  the  organizer  and 
instigator  of  the  outrage  was  Major  Pribitchevitch.  .  .  . 

''Further  .  ,  .  the  latest  announcement  which  the  Hungarian  Kifrre- 
apandenxbureau  made  to  the  newspapers  stated: 
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**  'Tlie  inquiries  made  up  to  the  present  proves  conclusively  that  this 
outrage  is  the  work  of  a  conspiracy.  Besides  the  two  perpetraton, 
a  lacge  number  of  persons  have  been  arrested,  mostly  yoxmg  men,  who 
are  also,  like  the  perpetrators,  proved  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
Bel|:rade  Narodna  Odbrana  in  order  to  commit  the  outrage,  and  who 
were  supplied  in  Belgrade  with  bombs  and  levolvers.'  [This  item  was 
later  recalled.] 

^At  the  same  time  the  Vienna  Korrespondenzhureau  published  the  fol- 
lowing official  statement: 

**  'We  learn  from  authoritative  quarters  that  the  inquiries  relating  to  the 
outrage  are  being  kept  absolutely  secret.  All  the  details,  therefore,  which 
have  api>eared  in  the  public  press  should  be  accepted  with  reserve.' 

^'Nevertheless  the  Budapest  newspapers  continued  to  publish  alleged 
reports  on  the  inquiry.  In  the  last  'report'  of  the  Budapest  newspaper 
'A  Nap,'  which  was  reprinted  in  yesterday's  Vienna  papers,  the  tendency 
to  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  outrage  on  the  Narodna  Odbrana  is  still 
further  emphasized.  According  to  this  report  the  accused  Gabrinovitch  had 
stated  that  General  Yankovitch  is  the  chief  instigator  of  the  outrage." 

On  the  same  day  Herr  Hoflehner,  Austro-Hungarian  Consular 
Afirent  at  Nish»  Serbia,  wrote  to  Count  Berditold,  Minister  of 
Forei^rn  Affairs  at  Vienna,  of  the  satisfaction  and  even  joy  ex- 
Ipressed,  especially  in  the  leading  circles,  over  the  crime  at 
Sarajevo. 

On  the  next  day  (July  7, 1914),  M.  Yov.  M.  Yovanovitch,  Ser- 
bian Minister  at  Vienna,  wrote  to  M.  Pashitch,  Prime  Minister 
at  Belgrade,  that,  though  Emperor  Francis  Jos^h  had  appealed 
to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Austria  (Count  Berchtold)  and  of 
Hungary  (Count  Tisza),  and  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  (Herr 
Bilinski)  for  calmness,  it  was  impossible  to  tdl  what  attitude 
toward  Se]i>ia  tiie  Grovemment  would  take. 


4<1 


'For  them  one  tiling:  is  obvious;  whether  it  is  proved  or  not  that  the  out- 
rage has  been  inspired  and  prepared  at  Belgrade,  tiiey  must  sooner  or  later 
solve  the  question  of  the  so-called  Great  Serbian  agitation  within  the 
Hapsburg  Monarchy.  In  what  manner  they  will  do  this  and  what  means 
Diey  win  employ  to  lAiat  end  has  not  as  yet  been  decided;  this  is  being 
discussed  especially  in  high  Catholic  and  military  circles.  The  ultimate 
decision  will  be  taken  only  after  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  what  l^e 
iiMluiry  at  Sarajevo  has  brought  to  light.  •  •  • 

''Austria-Hungary  has  to  choose  one  of  the  following  courses:  either  to 
regard  the  Sarajevo  outrage  as  a  national  misfortune  and  a  crime  which 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  obtained,  in  which 
case  Serbia's  cooperation  •  .  .  will  be  requested  in  order  to  preyeat  the 
peipcUaters  eseainni:  the  extreme  penalty;  or,  to  treat  the  Sarajevo  «iit- 
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rage  as  a  Pan-Serbian,  South-Slay,  and  Pan-Slay  conspiracy  wiUi  every 
manifestation  of  the  hatred,  hitherto  repressed,  against  Slaydom.  There 
are  many  indications  that  influential  circles  are  being  urged  to  adopt  the 
latter  course:  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  be  ready  for  defaise.  Should 
the  former  and  wiser  course  be  adopted,  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  meet 
Austrian  wishes  in  this  respect.'' 

On  July  9,  1914,  M.  Pashitch  telegraphed  to  all  the  foreign 
Serbian  Legations  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Crown  Prince 
Alexander  was  receiving  daily  threatening  letters  from  Austro- 
Hungarians,  and  that  they  should  make  use  of  this  information 
with  other  foreign  ministers  and  journalists. 

On  July  10, 1914,  M.  AUizS,  French  Minister  in  Munich,  wrote 
to  M.  Pichon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris,  that  the 
Bavarians  were  asking  the  object  of  the  new  German  arma- 
ments. 

"Recognizing  that  no  one  threatens  Germany,  they  ^consider  that  German 
diplomacy  had  already  at  its  disposal  forces  sufficiently  large  and  alliances 
sufficiently  iK>werful  to  protect  German  interests  with  success.'' 

Nevertheless,  public  opinion  will  support  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  any  enterprise  in  which  they  might  energetically  em- 
bark, even  at  the  risk  of  conflict. 

'The  state  of  war  to  which  all  the  events  in  the  East  have  accustomed 
people's  minds  for  the  last  two  years  appears  no  longer  like  some  distant 
catastrophe,  but  as  a  solution  of  the  political  and  economic  difficulties  which 
will  continue  to  increase." 


<    -^ 


On  July  11,  1914,  M.  d'Apchier-le-Maugin,  French  Consul 
General  at  Budapest,  reported  to  M.  Vivian,  Prime  Minister  at 
Paris,  that  Count  Tisza,  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  had  re- 
fused to  make  to  the  Hungarian  Chamber  any  disclosures  on  Ihe 
Sarajevo  incident  until  the  judicial  inquiry  was  closed.  The 
chamber  approved. 

"He  did  not  give  any  indication  whether  the  project  of  a  dSmarehe 
[proceeding]  at  Belgrade,  with  which  all  the  papers  of  both  hemispheres 
are  full,  would  be  followed  up." 

The  virulence  of  the  Hungarian  press  has  diminished,  and  the 
papers  are  unanimous  in  advising  against  this  step,  which  might 
be  dangerous. 

"The  semiofficial  press  especially  would  desire  that  for  the  word 
*d6marche,'  with  its  appearance  of  a  threat,  there  should  be  substituted 
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the  expression  *paurparlera'  [conversations],  which  appears  to  them  more 
friendly. 

"The  general  public,  however,  fears  war.  It  is  said  that  every  day  can- 
non and  ammunition  were  being  sent  in  large  quantities  toward  the  fron- 
tier. .  .  .  The  Government,  whether  it  is  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  or 
whether  it  is  preparing  a  amp,  is  now  doing  all  that  it  can  to  allay  these 
anxieties.  .  .  .  Their  optimism  to  order  is,  in  fact,  without  an  echo;  the 
nervousness  of  the  Bourse,  a  barometer  which  cannot  be  neglected,  is  a  sure 
proof  of  this;  without  exception,  stocks  have  fallen  to  an  unaccountably 
low  level." 

On  July  14,  1914,  Dr.  M.  Yovanovitch,  Serbian  Charg6  d'Af- 
faires  at  Berlin,  telegraphed  to  M.  Pashitch,  Prime  Minister  at 
Belgrade,  that  Herr  von  Jagow,  German  Secretary  of  State,  had 
told  him  that  Austria-Hungary,  as  a  great  power,  could  not  toler- 
ate the  provocative  attitude  of  the  Serbian  press. 

On  the  same  day  M.  Yov.  Yovanovitch,  Serbian  Minister 
at  Vienna,  wrote  M.  Pashitch  that  the  Literary  Bureau  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Office,  which  supplied  the  press  with 
material  and  set  its  tone,  was  exciting  opinion  against  Serbia. 
Official  German  circles  in  Vienna  were  especially  ill  disposed 
toward  Serbia.  The  ''Neue  Freie  Presse,^'  under  instructions 
from  the  Vienna  Press  Bureau,  summarized  the  feeling : 

"We  have  to  settle  matters  with  Serbia  by  war;  it  is  evident  that  peace- 
able means  are  of  no  avail.  And  if  it  must  come  to  war  sooner  or  later, 
then  it  is  better  to  see  the  matter  through  now. 

"The  Bourse  is  very  depressed.  There  has  not  been  such  a  fall  in  prices 
in  Vienna  for  a  long  time.'' 

On  the  same  day,  July  14,  1914,  M.  Pashitch  sent  two  letters 
to  all  the  foreign  Serbian  Legations. 

In  the  first  letter  he  gave  specific  illustrations  of  misinforma- 
tion by  the  Austro-Hungarian  press  such  as  that  Austro-Hun- 
garian subjects  were  maltreated  in  Belgrade,  and  were  now  panic- 
stricken,  and  that  there  had  been  a  demonstration  against  the 
Austrian  Minister  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Hartwig,  the  Russian 
Minister.  There  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  these  state- 
ments. 

In  the  second  letter  he  notified  the  Legations  that  the  Austror 
Hungarian  news  bureaus,  the  channel  of  Serbian  news  to  the 
world,  misrepresented^  through  garbling  extracts,  the  tone  of  the 
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Belgrade  press,  and  that  all  Serbian  papers  w^re  forbidden  entry 
into  Austria-Hungary. 

''With  us  the  press  is  absohitely  free.  Newsinpers  can  be  fwnjhwatted 
only  for  lUe^majeMt^  or  for  re^olutioiary  propagaiida;  in  ail  other  easee 
eolifiscation  is  iUegaL    There  is  no  cenaorriiip  of 


Accordingly  the  Serbian  foreign  ministers  were  instructed  to 
give  out  information  that  the  Sarbian  Goveninifflit  Indeed  the 
power  to  control  the  newspapers,  and  further  to  spread  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  it  was  Austro-Hungarian  pap^^  which 
originated  all  the  controversies,  while  Hie  Serbian  ones  only  le- 
plied.  There  was  no  desire  in  Serbia  to  prordoe  AustriarHon- 
gary. 

On  July  15,  1914,  M.  Yov.  Yovanovitch,  Serbian  Ministeat 
Vienna,  reported  to  M.  Paahitdi,  Prime  Minister  at  Belgrade, 
that  the  Ministers  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  had  been  canaoltmg 
about  the  Sarajevo  incident,  and  that  it  appear^  nothing  was 
decided.  Count  Berchtold,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  had  gone  to  IschI,  wh»e  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  was  recovering  from  tiie  shock  of  tlie  assassixialion^  to 
report  to  him.  Ck>ant  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  had 
replied  evasively  to  interpellations  made  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Opposition.  Owing  to  the  absence  on  leave  from  his 
post  of  the  War  Minister  and  his  chief  of  staff,  file  Bourse  had 
recovered, 

"One  thing  is  certain:  Austria-Hungary  wiU  take  diplomatic  st^s  at 
Belgrade  as  soon  as  the  magisterial  inquiry  at  Sarajevo  is  completed  and 
the  matter  submitted  to  the  court." 

In  a  second  letter  of  the  same  date  M.  Tovanovitch  rei)orted  to 
M.  Pashitch  that  it  was  thought  that  the  inquiry  had  not  pro- 
duced sufficient  evidence  to  justify  officially  accusing  Serbia  more 
than  for  tolerating  in  her  borders  certain  revolutionary  elements. 
Austro-Hungarian  methods  were  criticized  in  diplomatic  circles 
and  the  Serbian  attitude  was  conmiended  as  in  accord  with  the 
dignity  of  a  nation. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  appears  that  the  German  Foreign  OfBes 
does  not  approve  of  the  anti-Serbian  policy  of  Vienna^  the  German  Embassy 
here  is  at  this  very  moment  encouraging  such  a  policy." 
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In  a  third  letter  of  the  same  date  M.  Yovanovitch  informed  the 
Prime  Minister  that  it  appeared  that  Austria-Hungary  would  not 
invite  the  Serbian  Government  to  assist  her  in  discovering  and 
punishing  the  culprits  of  the  Sarajevo  crime,  but  would  make  it  a 
case  against  Serbia  and  the  Serbians,  or  even  against  the  Jugo- 
slavs (on  her  own  border),  looking  in  this  for  the  approval  of 
Europe,  which  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  sharp  reactionary 
measures  she  contemplated  to  take  internally  to  suppress  the 
great  Serbian  propaganda  and  the  Jugo-Slav  idea.  The  Govern- 
ment must  take  some  action  for  the  sake  of  its  prestige  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  •  .  • 

The  accusation  against  Serbia  will  extend  from  April,  1909, 
to  the  present.  Austria-Hungary  will  claim  to  the  powers  that 
the  facts  developed  therein  give  her  the  right  to  take  diplomatic 
steps  at  Belgrade,  and  demand  that  Serbia  in  future  act  as  a 
loyal  neighbor.  Austria-Hungary  will  ask  Serbia  to  accept  un- 
conditionally her  demands. 

On  the  same  day,  July  15,  1914,  M.  Dumaine,  French  Ambas- 
sador at  Vienna,  reported  to  M.  Viviani,  Prime  Minister  at  Paris, 
that  certain  press  organs  in  Vienna,  specifically  the  "Militarische 
Rundschau,^'  represented  France  and  Russia  as  incapable  of  hold- 
ing their  own  in  European  affairs,  and  that  Austria-Hungary, 
with  the  support  of  Germany,  could  therefore  subject  Serbia  to 
any  treatment  she  pleased.  The  ^'Rundschau''  argued  that  now 
was  the  most  propitious  time  for  the  war  in  which  Austria- 
Hungary  would  have  to  engage  in  two  or  three  years  at  the  latest. 

''At  this  moment  the  initiative  rests  with  us:  Russia  is  not  ready,  moral 
factors  and  right  are  on  our  side,  as  weU  as  might.  Since  we  shidl  have 
to  accept  the  contest  some  day,  let  us  provoke  it  at  once.  Our  prestige, 
our  position  as  a  great  power,  our  honor,  are  in  question;  and  yet  more, 
for  it  would  seem  that  our  very  existence  is  concerned.  .  .  . 

''Surpassing  itself,  the  'Neue  Freie  Presse'  of  to-day  reproaches  Count 
Tisza  for  the  moderation  of  his  second  speech,  in  which  he  said :  'Our  rela- 
tions with  Serbia  require,  however,  to  be  made  dear.'  These  words  rouse 
its  indignation.  For  it  tranquillity  and  security  can  result  only  from  a 
war  to  the  knife  against  Pan-Serbism,  and  it  is  in  the  name  of  humanity 
that  it  demands  the  extermination  of  the  cursed  Serbian  race.'' 

On  July  16, 1914,  Dr.  Yovanovitch,  Serbian  Charg6  d' Affaires 
at  Berlin,  telegraphed  to  M.  Pashitch,  Prime  Minister  at  Belgrade, 
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tbat  Secretary  of  State  Von  Jagow  had  infarmed  liim  lliat  re- 
ports of  the  German  Minister  at  Belgrade  pcunied  to  the  flKislBnee 
of  a  great  Serbian  propaganda,  which  duHild  be  energetieaUr 
suppressed  by  the  Serbian  Government  in  the  interest  of  good 
relations  with  Austria-Hungary. 

On  July  17  M.  Boschkovitch,  Serbian  Minister  at  London,  tab- 
graphed  to  M.  Pashitch  that  the  Auakrian  Embaasy  there  wu 
endeavoring  to  favor  the  idea  that  Austria  must  give  a  gacd 
lesson  to  Serbia.  Despite  peaceable  offid^  statemsniB  by  Ans- 
tria-Hungary  the  way  was  preparing  for  ^Kplamaiic  pteauau 
upon  Serbia  which  might  develop  into  an  armed  attack. 

On  the  same  day,  July  17,  M.  Ljub  Micfaailovitdi,  Serfaian  Kn- 
ister  at  Rome,  telegraphed  to  M.  Paidiitcfa  that  the  Ifaiqais  di 
San  Giuliano,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  had  cctated  to  ibe  Austio- 
Hungarian  Ambassador: 

''Any  step  midertaken  by  Austria  against  Sarbia  wbidi  fnilid  to  trioi 
into  account  international  considerations  would  maat  with  the  disappnyval 
of  public  opinion  in  Italy,  and  that  the  Italian  Government  desire  to  see  t^e 
complete  independence  of  Serbia  maintained.** 

On  July  19, 1914,  M.  Pashitch  telegraphed  a  long  notice  to  the 
foreign  Serbian  legations,  telling  of  the  accusation  of  the  Aus- 
trian press  from  the  time  of  the  Sarajevo  outrage  that  the  crime 
Was  the  direct  result  of  the  great  Serbian  idea«  propagated  by 
various  associations  such  as  the  Narodna  Odbrana,  which  were 
tolerated  by  tiie  Serbian  Government.  The  notice  detailed  the 
attitude  of  the  Serbian  Government  toward  the  Serbian  press, 
presented  in  the  preceding  correspondence.  In  regard  to  its  atti- 
tude toward  Austria-Hungary  it  said : 

"The  Serbian  Grovemment  at  oaee  exponessad  their  .rnndinfiii  to  h«id  ow 
to  justice  any  of  their  subjects  who  might  be  tpioved  to  have  pla9«d  a  part 
in  the  Sarajevo  outrage.  The  Serbian  Gowemment  .further  stated  that  tiiey 
had  prepared  a  more  drastic  law  against  the  miaiise  of  es^loauns.  The 
draft  of  a  new  law  in  that  sense  had  already  been  laid  bafoae  the  State 
Council,  but  could  not  be  submitted  to  the-Skupshtina  [Serbian  Parliameat], 
as  the  latter  was  not  eitting  at  the  time,  finally,  thse  Serbian  GrovenuaeBt 
stated  that  thciy  were  rready,  as  h<u»to£oEe,  to  ebaerve  all  those  .gaed  aeish- 
borly  obligations  to  whidi  Serbia  was  baand  by  her  .peeftion  as  a  fiue- 
pean  state. 

''From  the  date  of  the  perpetration  of  the  outrage  until  to-day  not  once 
did  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  ^q>ply  to  the  Serbian  Govemmsirt 
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for  their  assistance  in  the  matter.  They  did  not  demand  that  any  of  the 
accomplices  should  be  subjected  to  an  inquiry^  or  that  they  should  be  handed 
over  to  trial.  In  one  instance  only  did  the  Austrian  Grovemment  ask  for 
information;  this  was  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  certain  students  who  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Pakratz  Teachers'  Seminary  and  had  crossed  over 
to  Serbia  to  continue  their  studies.  All  available  information  on  this  point 
was  supplied." 

The  notice  related  the  anti-Serbian  propaganda  conducted  by 
the  Austro-Hungarian  press,  the  interpellations  in  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  etc.,  and  the  probable  intention  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Government  to  demand  a  categorical  reply  from  Serbia, 
which,  if  not  satisfactory,  would  be  followed  by  war. 

That  Austria-Hungary  was  picking  a  quarrel  had  been  evi- 
denced by  her  use  of  an  exploded  rumor  of  a  contemplated  attack 
on  the  Austrian  Legation  in  Belgrade  to  prove  how  excited  public 
opinion  was  in  Serbia,  and  to  what  lengths  she  was  ready  to  go. 

''There  is  reason  for  apprehension  that  some  step  is  being  prepared 
againt  us  [in  the  evident  intention]  that  the  inquiry  which  is  being  made 
is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  perpetrators  and  their  possible  aiccomplices  in 
the  crime,  but  is  most  probably  to  be  extended  to  Serbia  and  the  Great 
Serbian  idea.  .  .  . 

''On  the  other  hand  the  Serbian  Government  have  given  their  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  improvement  and  strengthening  of  their  relations 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  which  had  lately  become  strained  as 
a  result  of  the  Balkan  wars  and  of  the  questions  which  arose  therefrom. 
With  that  object  in  view  the  Serbian  €rovemment  proceeded  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  Oriental  Railway,  the  new  railway  connections,  and  the 
^ansit  through  Serbia  of  Austro-Hungarian  goods  for  Constantinople, 
Sofia,  Saloniki,  and  Athens. 

"The  Serbian  Government  consider  that  their  vital  interests  require 
that  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  Balkans  should  be  firmly  and  lastingly 
established.  And  for  this  very  reason  they  fear  lest  the  excited  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Austria-Hungary  may  induce  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  d-marche  which  may  humiliate  the  dignity  of  Serbia 
as  a  state,  and  to  put  forward  demands  which  could  not  be  accepted. 

"I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  request  you  to  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  you  are  accredited  our  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  Austria-Hungary,  and  to  suppress  every  attempt  directed  against  the 
peace  and  public  safety  of  the  neighboring  monarchy.  We  will  likewise 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  in  the  event  of  otir  being 
requested  to  subject  to  trial  in  our  independent  courts  any  accomplices  in 
the  outrage  who  are  in  Serbia — should  such,  of  course,  exist. 

"But  we  can  never  comply  with  demands  which  may  be  directed  against 
the  dignity  of  Serbia,  and  which  would  be  inacceptable  to  any  country  which 
respects  and  maintains  its  independence. 
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^Actuated  by  the  deBixe  that  good  neighborly  xelatioas  may  ba  fimdy 
ottabliahed  and  mamtamad^  we  beg  the  friendly  Gavammeiita  to  taka  Beta 
of  thaea  deelaratjons  and  to  act  in  a  condliatary  senaa  should  oeeaaion  or 
neeasttty  — '— -" 


ATTEMPTS    AT    MEDIATION 

With  Serbians  case  now  fuDy  before  the  covrts  of  Ehrrope, 
there  began  a  moroment  among  the  ponprers  desiring  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  continent  for  niediation  between  the  disputants. 
This  was  begun  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

On  July  20, 1914,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  British  Chargg 
d' Affaires  at  Beriin,  recounting  a  conversation  with  Hie  German 
Ambassador,  Prince  Lichnowsky.  The  prince  said  that  Austria 
was  certainly  going  to  take  seme  step  in  the  Serlnan  matter;  that 
the  situation  was  uncomfortable,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable 
if  Russia  could  act  aa  a  xaediator  with  regard  to  Ruasia.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  presumed  that  the  Austrian  Government  weuM  net 
do  anything  until  they  had  first  disclosed  to  the  public  their  case 
against  Serbia,  founded  upon  what  they  had  diaeovered  at  HkB 
trial  of  the  Sarajevo  assaaains.  This  wwdd  make  it  easier  for 
other  powers,  such  as  Russia,  to  counsel  moderation  in  Belgrade. 
The  more  reasonable  the  demands  of  Austria,  the  easier  it  would 
be  to  smooth  things  over. 

''I  hated  the  idea  of  a  war  between  any  of  the  g^reat  powers,  and  that 
any  of  them  should  be  dragged  into  a  war  by  Serbia  would  be  detestable. 
"The  aaibassador  agreed  whole-heartedly  in  tiiis  sentiment.'' 

On  the  same  day,  July  20,  1914,  M.  Yov.  Yovanovitch,  Ser- 
bian Minister  at  Vienna,  reported  to  M«  Pashitch,  Prime  Minister 
at  Belgrade,  that  the  word  had  been  passed  round  in  Vienna  to 
maintain  absolute  secrecy  about  what  was  being  done  in  the  Ser- 
bian matter.  There  was  no  room  for  the  optimiem  reparted  to 
exist  in  Belgrade.  It  was  highly  probaMe  Austria-Hungary  was 
preparing  for  war  against  Seii)ia. 

"The  general  c<ttvietioB  that  pwtvailn  heae  ia  thai  it  woiM  ha  nofthhig 
short  of  suicide  for  Austria-Hungary  cmea  laara  to  £aU  to  taka 

of  the  opportunity  to  act  against  Serbia.    It  is  believed  that  the  two 
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tanities  previously  missed — ^the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Balkan  War — 
have  been  extremely  injurious  to  Austria-Hungary.  In  addition^  the  con- 
viction is  steadily  arrowing  that  Serbia,  after  her  two  wars,  is  (completely 
exhausted,  and  that  a  war  against  Serbia  would,  in  fact,  merely  mean  a  mili- 
tary exx>edition  to  be  concluded  by  a  speedy  occupation.  It  is  also  believed 
that  such  a  war  could  be  brought  to  an  end  before  Europe  could  intervene. 
'The  seriousness  of  Austrian  intentions  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
military  preparations  which  are  being  made,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Serbian  frontier.'' 

On  the  same  day,  July  20,  1914,  a  French  consular  report  was 
made  from  Vienna  to  the  Government  at  Paris,  which  referred 
to  the  diplomatic  situation. 

''Much  will  be  demanded  of  Serbia;  she  will  be  required  to  dissolve  sev- 
eral propagandist  societies,  she  will  be  sununoned  to  repress  nationalism, 
to  guard  the  frontier  in  cooperation  with  Austrian  officials,  to  keep  strict 
control  over  an ti- Austrian  tendencies  in  the  schools;  and  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  for  a  government  to  consent  to  become  in  this  way  a  policeman 
for  a  foreign  government.  They  foresee  the  subterfuges  by  which  Serbia 
will  doubtless  wish  to  avoid  giving  a  clear  and  direct  reply;  that  is  why 
a  short  interval  will  perhaps  be  fixed  for  her  to  declare  whether  she  accepts 
or  not.  The  tenor  of  the  note  and  its  imperious  tone  almost  certainly  insure 
that  Belgrade  will  refuse.    Then  military  operations  will  begin. 

''There  is  here,  and  equally  in  Berlin,  a  party  which  accepts  the  idea 
of  a  conflict  of  widespread  dimensions;  in  other  words,  a  conflagration. 
The  leading  idea  is  probably  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  start  before 
Russia  has  completed  the  great  improvements  of  her  army  and  railways, 
and  before  France  has  brought  her  military  organization  to  perfection. 
But  on  this  point  there  is  no  unanimity  in  high  circles;  Count  Berchtold 
and  the  diplomatists  desire  at  the  most  localized  operations  against  Serbia* 
But  everything  must  be  regarded  as  possible.'' 

The  report  commented  on  the  departure  from  usage  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  press  in  prominently  reporting  the  remarks 
of  the  most  obscure  Serbian  newspapers, 

"which,  just  on  account  of  their  obscurity,  employ  language  freer,  bolder, 
more  aggressive,  and  often  insulting.  This  work  of  the  official  agency  has 
obviously  for  its  aim  the  excitement  of  public  feeling  and  the.  creation  of 
opinion  favorable  to  war.    The  fact  is  significant." 

On  July  21  M.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin, 
reported  to  M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Paris,  that  M.  Yovanovitch,  Serbian  Minister  to  Ger- 
many, had  declared  to  the  German  Government  that  Serbia  was 
willing  to  entertain  Austria's  requirements  arising  out  of  the 
Sarajevo  outrage,  provided  that  she  asked  only  for 
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"judicial  cooperation  in  the  punishmmit  and  preyentkm  of  political  crimes^ 
but  that  he  was  charged  to  warn  the  German  Govemmeat  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  attempt,  through  that  inyestigation,  to  lower  the  preeti^B 
of  Serbia. 

"M.  Frowiriewsky,  Russian  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Berlin,  menticmed  this 
subject  to  Herr  yen  Jagow,  German  Secretary  of  State.  Von  Jagow  said 
that  he  supposed  the  German  Government  new  had  full  knowiedge  of  the 
note  prepared  by  Austria,  and  ymte  thwefoce  willing  ta  give  the  assuranee 
that  the  Austro-Serbian  difficulties  would  be  localized.  The  Secretary  of 
State  protested  that  he  was  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  that 
note,  and  expressed  himself  in  the  same  way  to  me.  I  could  not  help  show- 
ing my  astonishment  at  a  statement  which  agreed  so  little  with  "wkKt  cir- 
cumstances lead  one  to  expect. 

''I  have  also  been  assured  that  from  now  on  the  preliminary  notices 
for  mobilization,  the  object  of  which,  is  to  place  Germ&ny  in  a  kind  of 
'attrition'  attitude  in  times,  of  tension,  have  been  sent  out  here  to  those 
classes  which  would  receive  them,  in  similar  circumstances.  That  is  a  meas- 
ure to  wliich  the  Germans^  constituted.as..they  are,  can  have  recourse  with- 
out indiseietion  and  without  exciting,  the  people.  It  is  not  a  s^isational 
measure,  and  is  not  necessarily  followed,  by  full  mobilization,  as  we  haare 
already  seon,  but  it  is  none  the  less  significant.!' 

On  the  same,  day,  July  21,  1914,  M.  Bienvenu^HftrtiR,  Actrag* 
Minister  for  Forei^  Affairs  at  Faris»  notified  the  French  Lega- 
tions-at  LoDdon^  St.  Petersburg^  Vi^ma*.  and  Rome  fliat  th^  Ben^ 
lin  Bourse  was  ^ctremely*  weak  oir  the  20th,  i>i>obably  on  account 
of  anxiety  over  the  Serbiaa  question,  and  that  t/L  Camfoon, 
French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,,  had  gjTAve  reaaon  that  Germany 
would  support  AuBtria<-HniiirRry  ii*  h«r  contwipinlMii  ddmmrche 
at  Belgrade  without  seeking  to  play  the  part  of  mediator. 

On  the  same  day,  July  21,  1&14,  Baron  Giesl  von  Gieriingen, 
Austro-Himgarian  Minister  at  Belgrade,  wrote  a  loo^r  letter  to 
Count  Berchtold,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  \^^i]iay  re» 
viewing  the  situation.  Most  of  hi»  staftnnents  have  been  gnreii 
in  more  moderate  language  in  tifre  preceding  correspondence. 
He  describes  how  the  relations  between  Serbia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  have  been  ''poisoned"  by  Serbian  national  aspirations, 
due  to  the  great  Serbian  propaganda  (carried  oa  in  Austria- 
Hungary  as  wdl  as  in  Serbia) ,  and  to  Serbian  success  in  the 
Balkan  wars.  Thia.  chauvinism  had  increased  to  a  paroxysm* 
bordering  on  insanity.  The  policy  is  ta  separate,  from  Austria- 
Hungary  the  southern  Slav  provinces,  and  so  abolish  the  Dual 
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Monarchy  as  a  great  power.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  ex- 
pected to  revolt,  and  the  Slav  regiments  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army  to  mutiny.  Out  of  the  ruins  will  be  builded  the  great  Ser- 
bian Elmpire,  and  that  in  the  immediate  future. 

Serbian  newspapers  without  fear  of  reprimand  discuss  the  de- 
creptitude  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  insult  her  oflicials,  and 
even  *^e  exalted  person  of  our  ruler.''  The  press  is  the  educator 
of  the  Serbian  people;  it  promoted  the  great  Serbian  propa- 
ganda, from  which  sprang  the  crime  of  Sarajevo.  Political 
parties  and  governmental  policy  are  whodgr  subservient  to  it. 
Its  accusations  that  the  suddeoi  death  of  the  Russian  Minister, 
Dr.  Hartwig,  was  due  to  poison  are  on  the  v&rge  of  insanity — 
the  London  ^'Times''  called  them  ravings.  The  people,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  past,  and  in  anxiety  for  the  future,  outbid  erne 
another  in  servility  to  Russia.  They  despise  Austria-Hungary  as 
powerless,  for  internal  and  external  reasons.  The  serious  words 
of  our  statesmen  are  regarded  as  ''bhiff.'' 

"Thia  pictnia  leads  up  ta  the  iconclufiion  tint  a  Mdconing  with  Sarbia, 
a  war  for  the  position  of  the  [Dual]  Monarchy  as  a.  gnsA  power,  even  for 
its  existence  as  such,  cannot  be  permanently  avoided. 

"If  we  delay  in  clearing  up  our  relations  with  Serbia  we  shall  share 
the  responsibility  for  the  difficulties  and  the  unfavorable  situation  in  any 
futoze  war  which  must,  howeeMr,  sooner  or  later  be  earned  thxeoglL  .  •  • 

'^Should  we  therefore  •  .  •  put  ftirward  far-reaching  roquisanents  joined 
to  effective  control — ^for  this  alone  could  clear  the  Augean  stable  of  great 
Serbian  intrigues — ^then  all  possible  consequences  must  be  considered,  and 
from  the  beginning  thef«  most  be  a  strong  and  firm  determuiation  to  carry 
throngiL  the*  mattes' to  ibm  end. 

"Half  meMuoes,  the  pBeaantation  of  demands,  followed  by  long  dia- 
cnani— s-  aad  endini;  only  in  an  unaonnd  compronise^  mmld  hm  the  hard- 
est \Asm  which  cookl  be  diraeted  against  AustznuHungary's  repotation  in 
Serbia  and  her  position  in  Europe." 

On  July  22,  1914,  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  British  Charge 
d' Affaires  at  Berlin,  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secrd^yry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  London,  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with 
the  German  Secretary  of  State,  Herr  von  Jagow,  who  insisted 
that  the  question  at  issue  between  Serbia  and  AustriarHungary 
was  for  these  alotte  to  settle^  without  interferenee  from  outside, 
and  said  that  it  was  inadvisable  for  the  German  (rovemmefnt  to 
approach  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  on  the  matter. 
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The  German  Secretary  had  frequently  emphasized  to  the  Serbian 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  Berlin,  M.  Yovanovitch,  that  Austro-Ser- 
bian  relations  should  be  put  on  a  proper  footing.  He  thought 
that  Austria  had  acted  toward  Serbia  with  great  forbearance. 

On  the  same  day,  July  22,  1914,  M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  Acting 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  notified  the  foreign  French 
legations  of  the  information  in  M.  Cambon's  report  of  the  21st, 
and  said  that  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  Prime  Minister  at 
Rome,  was  interceding  with  Austria-Hungary  that  nothing  im- 
practicable be  demanded  of  Serbia ;  thus,  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Narodna  Odbrana  be  required,  and  not  a  judicial  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  crime  of  Sarajevo.  Evidently  the  Cabinet  at 
Vienna,  under  pressure  of  the  press  and  military  party,  is  trying 
to  intimidate  Serbia  by  extreme  demands,  expecting  German  sup- 
port in  this  policy. 

''I  have  asked  the  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna  [M.  Dumaine]  to  use 
all  his  influence  with  Count  Berchtold  [the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs]  and  to  represent  to  him  in  a  friendly  conversation  how  much 
Europe  would  appreciate  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, and  what  consequences  would  be  likely  to  be  entailed  by  violent 
pressure  on  Serbia." 

On  the  same  day,  July  22,  1914,  M.  Dumaine  reported  to  M. 
Bienvenu-Martin  that  Count  Berchtold  was  still  at  Ischl  evi- 
dently waiting  for  the  decision  of  Kaiser  Francis  Joseph  on  the 
Serbian  question. 

''The  intention  of  proceeding  against  Serbia  with  the  greatest  sever- 
ity ...  of  'treating  her  like  another  Poland,'  is  attributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Eight  army  corps  are  said  to  be  ready  to  start  on  the  campaign, 
but  M.  Tisza  [Hungarian  Prime  Minister],  who  is  very  disturbed  about 
the  excitement  in  Croatia,  is  said  to  have  intervened  actively  in  order  to 
exercise  a  moderating  influence. 

"In  any  case  it  is  believed  that  the  dSmarche  will  be  made  at  Belgrade 
this  week.  The  requirements  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Grovemment  with 
regard  to  the  punishment  of  the  outrage,  and  to  g^uarantees  of  control  and 
police  supervision,  seem  to  be  acceptable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Serbians; 
M.  Yovanovitch  [Serbian  Minister  at  Vienna]  believes  they  will  be  accepted. 
M.  Pashitch  [Serbian  Prime  Minister]  wishes  for  a  peaceful  solution,  but 
says  that  he  is  ready  for  a  full  resistance.  He  has  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  Serbian  army;  besides,  he  counts  on  the  union  of  all  the  Slavs 
in  the  [Dual]  Monarchy  to  paralyze  the  effort  directed  against  his  country. 

"Unless  people  are  absolutely  blinded,  it  must  be  recognised  here  that 
a  violent  blow  has  every  chance  of  being  fatal  both  to  the  Austro-Him- 
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garian  army  and  to  the  cohesion  of  the  nationalities  governed  by  the  em- 
peror, which  has  already  been  so  much  ^compromised. 

''Herr  von  Tschirschky,  the  German  Ambassador,  is  showing  himself  a 
supporter  of  violent  measures,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  willing  to  let 
it  be  understood  that  the  Imperial  Chancellery  would  not  be  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  him  on  this  point.  The  Russian  Ambaseador  [M.  Scheb^o], 
wto  left  yesterday  for  the  country  in  confleqaenee  of  reassuring  ezplana- 
tiona  made  to  him  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs^  has  confided  to  me 
that  his  Government  will  not  raise  any  objection  to  steps  cBrected  toward 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  and  the  dissolution  of  Hie  societies  which  are 
netarieusly  revohitioBary,  Imt  coold  not  aeeept  veqnizeiiieiits  which  would 
humiliate  Serbian  national  feeling." 

On  the  same  day,  July  22,  1914^  M.  Paul  Cambon,  French 
Ambassador  at  London^  reported  to  M.  Bienvenu-Martin  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
told  him  that  Prince  Lichnowsky,  had  stated  that  a  demarche 
of  Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia  was  expected  at  Berlin,  and 
that  the  German  Government  was  endeavoring  to  hold  back 
the  Austro-Hungarians,  but  thus  far  had  been  unsuccessful. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  answered  that  he  would  like  to  believe 
that  Ausdaria-Hungary,  belore  intervening  at  Belgrade,  were 
assured  that  the  Serbian  Government  had  been  cognizant  of 
the  conspiracy  resulting  in  the  crime  of  Sarajevo,  and  had  not 
done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  crime. 

"For  if  it  could  not  be  pnfwed  tliat  the  Serbian  Ga^ermmmt  wmre  i^ 
spomiUe  and  inpiieated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  intervention  of  Auetna- 
Hnngnr  ircrald  not  be  justified  and  weald  arome  againet  tbm  the  oyinimi 

of  Europe." 

The  Italian  Ambassadcr  and  Serbian  Minister,  M.  Boachko- 
vitch,  diare  Sir  Edward  Grey's  apprriieiisians.  M.  BusdkkDvitch 
fears  that  demands  will  be  made  on  the  Serbian  Govemmait 
which  their  dignily  and  public  opinion  may  not  allow  them  to 
accept  without  pntest. 

"Notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  which  Serbia  has  made  for  her  recent 
victories  she  can  still  put  400,000  men  in  the  fteld,  and  public  opinion, 
which  knows  this,  is  not  inclined  to  put  up  with  any  humiliation. 

**Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  an  interriew  wi«i  the  Auetaro-Himgiirian  Ambassa- 
dor [Gomit  Mensdorff],  asked  him  to  recommend  his  Government  not  to 
depart  from  the  prvdence  and  muder alien  neceeeary  fcnr  avoiding  new  oon- 
plications,  not  to  demand  frem  Serbia  any  measures  to  irtiich  die  ceiild 
not  reasonably  strbmit,  and  net  to  allow  themselvvs  to  be  carried  away 
too  far." 
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THE    AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN    NOTE    TO 

SERBIA 

The  expected  blow  now  fell  on  Serbia.  On  the  same  day,  July 
22,  1914,  Count  Berchtold,  Austro-Hunsrarian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  sent  out  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassadors 
in  Berlin,  Rome,  Paris,  London,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Constanti- 
nople, the  contents  of  the  note  which  was  to  be  presented  on  the 
morrow  to  the  Serbian  Government. 

A  justification  of  the  demands  in  it  were  given.  All  of  the 
complaints  here  made  against  Serbia  have  already  been  givoi, 
except  tiie  charge  that 

''individuals  belonging:  formerly  to  bands  emplosred  in  Macedonia  had  come 
to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  terrorist  propaganda  against 
Austria-Hungary. 

"The  patience  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government,  in  the  face  of  the 
provocative  attitude  of  Serbia,  yma  inspired  by  the  territorial  disinterested- 
ness of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  the  hope  that  the  Serbian 
Government  would  end  in  spite  of  everything  by  appreciating  Austria- 
Hungary's  friendship  at  its  true  value.  By  observing  a  benevolent  attitude 
toward  the  political  interests  of  Serbia,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment hoped  that  the  kingdom  would  finally  decide  to  follow  an  analogous 
line  of  conduct  on  its  own  side.  In  particular,  Austria-Hungary  expected 
a  development  of  this  kind  in  the  political  ideas  of  Serbia,  when,  after  the 
events  of  1912,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government,  by  its  disinterested 
and  ungrudging  attitude,  made  such  a  considerable  aggrandisement  of 
Serbia  iK>ssible.'' 

This  benevolence,  however,  was  repaid  by  the  Serbian  (Jovem- 
ment  tolerating  the  propaganda  which  ended  in  the  crime  of 
Sarajevo. 

"In  the  presence~of  this  state  of  things  the  Imperial  and  Rojral  Govern- 
ment have  felt  compelled  to  take  new  and  urgent  steps  at  Belgrade  with 
a  view  to  inducing  the  Serbian  Government  to  stop  tiie  incendiary  move- 
ment that  is  threatening  the  security  and  integrity  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. 

''The  Imperial  and  Royal  Grovemment  are  convinced  that  in  taking 
this  step  they  will  find  themselves  in  full  agreement  with  the  senti- 
ments of  all  civilized  nations,  who  cannot  permit  regicide  to  become  a 
weapon  that  can  be  employed  with  impunity  in  political  strife  and  the 
peace  of  Europe  to  be  continually  disturbed  by  movements  emanating 
from  Belgrade." 
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The  ambassadors  were  instructed  each  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
note  to  the  Govemment  to  which  he  was  accredited,  toge&er 
with  a  dossier 

''elucidating  the  Serbian  intrigues  and  the  connection  between  these  in- 
trigues and  the  murder  of  the  28th  of  June.'' 

On  the  following  day,  Thursday,  July  28,  1914,  Count  Bercfa- 
tcAd  telegraphed  to  Count  Mensdorff ,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambas- 
sador at  London,  that,  as  Great  Britain  of  all  the  powers  might 
be  most  easily  led  to  form  an  impartial  judgnaent  on  the  action 
taken,  in  presenting  the  copy  of  the  note,  he  shmild  point  out 
that  Serbia  jni^ght  have  raklered  less  acute  the  serious  steps  she 
must  expeet  frimi  Austria-Hungary  by  spontaneousbr  investi- 
gating the  conspiracy  lending  to  the  crime  of  Sarajevo,  and  that 
on  the  contrary  she  had  endeavored  to  wipe  out  all  its  traces,  for 
example,  in  the  ease  of  the  Serbian  civil  servant  Ciganovic,  who 
was  compromised  by  "Hie  independent  testimony  of  botii  of  the 
assassins,  and  who  was  in  Belgrade  on  the  day  of  the  crime, 
yet  whom  the  director  of  the  Serbian  press  <  declared  to  be  com- 
pletely unknown  in  that  city. 

''The  short  time  limit  attached  to  our  demand  inust  be  attributed  to  our 
long  experience  of  the  dilatory  arts  of  Serbia. 

"The  requirements  which  we  demand  that  Serbia  should  fulfill,  and  which 
indeed  contain  nothing  which  is  not  a  matter  of  (course  in  the  intercourse 
between  states  which  are  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship,  cannot  be  made 
the  subject  of  negotiations  and  compromise;  and,  having  regard  to  our 
economic  interests,  we  cannot  take  the  risk  of  a  method  of  political  action 
by  which  it  would  be  open  to  Serbia  at  pleasure  to  prolong  the  crisis  which 
has  arisen/' 

Later  in  the  day  Count  Mensdorff  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  British  SecFetaiy  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  Sir  Edward  comnumicated  on  the  same  date  to 
Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna. 

Count  Mensdorff  intimated  the  general  nature  of  the  nofce. 
Sir  Edward  regretted  Hie  time  limit  set  as  akin  to  an  ultimatum, 
and  so  likely  to  inflame  opinion  in  Russia,  and  render  difficult 
securing  a  satisfactory  reply  fr<Hn  -Serbia.  If  it  later  developed 
that -proceedingB  wexs  unduly  protracted,  a  time  limit  could  then 
be«et  By  ttiat  time  Russian  apinion  would  be  less  exited,  and, 
if  4ie  ease  appealed  strong  against  Serbia,  the  Buasian  Govern- 
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ment  would  be  in  a  position  to  influence  Serbia  to  reply  satis- 
factorily to  the  demands  of  the  note.  A  time  limit  was  generally 
a  thing  used  only  as  a  last  resort,  when  all  other  means  had 

failed. 

Count  Mensdorff  instanced  the  bad  faitii  of  Serbia  in  not  ful- 
filling her  promise  of  1909  to  live  on  neighborly  terms  with 
Austria-Hungary,  and  said  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  had  con- 
ducted an  agitation  to  disintegrate  that  country,  which  made  it 
absolute  for  Austria  to  protect  herself.  On  this  Sir  Edward 
did  not  comment.  He  said  that  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  Cam- 
bon,  and  the  Russian,  Count  Benckendorff,  and  others  were 
agreed  that  those  who  had  influence  at  St.  Petersburg  should 
exert  it  on  behalf  of  patience  and  moderation. 

"I  had  replied  that  the  amount  of  influence  that  icould  be  used  in  this 
sense  would  depend  upon  how  reasonable  were  the  Austrian  donands  and 
how  strong  the  justification  that  Austria  might  have  discovered  for  making 
her  demands.  The  possible  consequences  of  the  present  situation  were  ter- 
rible.  If  as  many  as  four  great  powers  of  Europe— let  us  say,  Austria, 
France,  Russia,  and  Germany — ^were  engaged  in  war,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  must  involve  the  expenditure  of  so  vast  a  sum  of  money,  and  such  an 
interference  with  trade,  that  a  war  would  be  accompanied  or  followed  by 
a  complete  collapse  of  European  credit  and  industry.  In  these  dasrs,  in  great 
industrial  States,  this  would  mean  a  state  of  thing^s  worse  than  that  of  1848, 
and,  irrespective  of  whe  were  victors  in  the  war,  many  things  mig^t  be 
completely  swept  away. 

"Count  Mensdorff  did  not  demur  to  this  statement  of  the  possible  tconse- 
quences  of  the  present  situation,  but  he  said  that  all  would  depend  upon 
Russia. 

''I  made  the  remark  that,  in  a  time  of  difficulties  such  as  this,  it  was 
just  as  true  to  say  that  it  required  two  to  keep  the  peace  as  it  was  to  say 
ordinarily  that  it  took  two  to  make  a  quarrel.  I  hoped  very  much  that,  if 
there  were  difficulties,  Austria  and  Russia  would  be  able  in  the  first  instance 
to  discuss  them  directly  with  each  other. 

"Count  Mensdorff  said  that  he  hoped  this  would  be  possible,  but  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  attitude  in  Petrograd  had  not  been  very 
favorable  recently." 

On  the  same  day,  July  23, 1914,  before  the  copy  of  the  note  had 
been  presented  to  him,  M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  Acting  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  notified  the  French  Ambassadors  at 
London,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Rome,  that  it  was  reported 
by  M.  Dumaine,  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  that  the  inten- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary  was  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  severity 
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against  Serbia,  while  keeping  eight  army  corps  ready  to  start 
operations. 

Nevartheless  Baron  Macchio,  Anstro-Hnngarian  Under-Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  assured  M.  Dumaine  that  the  tone 
and  demands  of  the  note  w^e  such  a£  to  allow  us  to  count  on  a 
peaceful  result. 

"In  view  of  the  customary  proeedure  of  the  Imperial  Chancellery,  I  do  not 
know  what  confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  these  assurances.  .  .  . 

"The  Serbian  Minister  [M.  Vesnitch]  holds  that  as  M.  Pashitch  [Serbian 
Prime  Minister]  wishes  to  come  to  an  understanding,  he  will  accept  those 
demands  which  relate  to  the  punishment  of  the  outrage  and  to  the  guaran- 
ties for  control  and  police  supervision,  but  that  he  will  resist  everything 
which  might  affect  the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  his  country. 

"la  diplomatic  circles  at  Vienna  the  German  Ambassador  [Von 
Tschirschky]  is  in  favor  of  violent  measures,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
confesses  that  the  Imperial  Chancellery  is  perhaps  not  entirely  in  agree- 
ment with  him  on  this  point;  the  Russian  Ambassador  [Schebeko],  trusting 
to  assurances  which  have  been  given  him,  has  left  Vienna,  and  before  his 
departure  confided  to  M.  Dumaine  that  his  Government  will  not  raise  any 
objection  to  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  and  the  dissolution  of  the  revo- 
lutionary associations,  but  that  they  could  not  accept  requiremsBts  winch 
were  humiliating  to  the  national  sentiment  of  Serbia." 

On  the  same  day,  July  23,  1914^  M.  Alliz6,  Frendi  Mi&ister  at 
Munich,  reported  to  M.  Bienvenu-Martin  that  the  Bavarian  press 
wwe  optimistic  over  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  SerlMiui  question, 
but  that  official  circles  were  pessimistic. 

Hie  note  was  presented  at  6  p.  m.,  Thursday,  July  23, 1914,  by 
the  Attstro-Hungarian  Minister  at  Belgrade,  Baron  Giesl  von 
GiesUngen,  to  the  Serbian  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Laza  Patchou, 
in  the  absence  of  M«  Pashitch,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was 
away  electioneering.  The  time  limit  for  acceptance  of  its  de- 
mands was  forty-eight  hours.  Giesl  added  verbally  IJiat,  if  the 
demands  were  not  accepted  within  that  period,  the  Aufitro-Hun- 
garian  Legation  would  leave  Bdgrade  on  the  morrow,  Friday, 
at  10  a.  m.  This  information  was  telegraphed  that  evening  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Petrograd,  M.  Sazonof,  by  the 
Russian  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Belgrade,  M.  Strandtman.  Through 
him  M.  Patdiou  solicited  the  help  of  Russia,  declaring  tiiat  no 
Serbian  Government  could  accept  the  demands  of  Austria- 
Hungary.     M.  Patchou  at  the  same  time  tdegcaphed  to  the 
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foreign  Serbian  Legations  the  news  of  the  delivery  of  the  note, 
and  informed  them  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  that  no 
Serbian  Government  could  accept  its  demands  in  their  entirely. 


TEXT    OP    THE    NOTE 
The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  note : 

''On  March  31,  1909,  the  Royal  Serbian  Minister  to  the  court  of  Viouia 
made  the  following  statement,  by  order  of  his  Government: 

''  'Serbia  declares  that  she  is  not  affected  in  her  rights  by  the  situation 
established  in  Bosnia,  and  that  she  will  therefore  adapt  herself  to  the  deci- 
sions which  the  powers  are  going  to  arrive  at  in  reference  to  Article  XXV 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  By  following  the  councils  of  the  powers,  Serbia  binds 
herself  to  cease  the  attitude  of  protest  and  resistance  which  she  has  assumed 
since  last  October,  relative  to  the  annexation,  and  she  binds  herself  furtiier 
to  change  the  direction  of  her  present  policies  toward  Austria-Hungary,  and 
in  the  future  to  live  with  the  latter  in  friendly  and  neighborly  relations.' " 

Here  follow  the  charges  with  which  the  reader  is  already 
familiar :  That  there  is  in  Serbia  a  movement  to  separate  certain 
territories  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  which,  devel- 
oped under  the  eyes  of  the  Government  of  Serbia,  has  found  ex- 
pression beyond  that  kingdom  in  a  series  of  acts  of  terrorism 
and  assassination. 

The  Serbian  Government  has  done  nothing  to  suppress  the 
movement,  its  violent  propaganda  in  public  education  and  the 
press,  or  the  participation  in  its  intrigues  by  public  officials. 

''It  becomes  plain  from  the  evidence  and  confessions  of  the  criminal 
authors  of  the  outrage  of  June  28  that  the  murder  at  Sarajevo  was  con- 
ceived in  Belgrade,  that  the  murderers  received  the  arms  and  bombs  with 
which  they  were  equipped  from  Serbian  officers  and  officials  who  belonged 
to  the  Narodna  Odbrana,  and  that,'  lastly,  the  transportation  of  the  crimi- 
nals and  their  arms  to  Bosnia  was  arranged  and  carried  out  by  leading 
Serbian  frontier  officials. 

"These  results  impose  upon  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  the  duty 
to  terminate  intrigues  which  constitute  a  permanent  menace  for  the  peace 
of  the  monarchy. 

"In  order  to  obtain  this  purpose,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Govemment  ia 
forced  to  demand  official  assurance  from  the  Serbian  Government  that  it 
condemns  the  propaganda  directed  against  Austria-Hungary,  i.  e.,  the  en- 
tirety of  the  machinationB  whose  aim  it  is  to  separate  parts  from  the 
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monarchy  whicli  belonsr  to  it,  and  that  Serbia  binds  herself  to  suppress 
with  all  means  this  criminal  and  terrorizing  propaganda. 

"In  order  to  give  to  these  obligations  a  solemn  character,  the  Royal 
Serbian  Crovemment  will  publish  on  the  first  page  of  its  official  organ  of 
July  26»  1914,  the  following  declaration: 

'"The  Royal  Serbian  Government  condemns  the  propaganda  directed 
against  Austria-Hungary,  i.  e.,  the  entirety  of  those  machinations  whose  aim 
it  is  to  separate  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  territories  belong- 
ing thereto,  and  she  regrets  sincerely  the  ghastly  consequences  of  these 
criminal  actions. 

'"The  Royal  Serbian  Government  regrets  that  Serbian  officers  and  oBi- 
eials  have  participated  in  the  propaganda,  cited  above,  and  have  thus  threat- 
ened the  friendly  and  neighborly  relations  which  the  Ro3ral  Crovemment  was 
jBolemnly  bound  to  cultivate  by  its  declaration  of  March  81,  1909. 

^  'The  Ro3ral  Government,  which  disapproves  and  rejects  every  thought 
or  every  attempt  at  influencing  the  destinations  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
jpart  of  Austria-Hungary,  considers  it  its  duty  to  call  most  emphatically  to 
the  attention  of  its  officers  and  officials,  and  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
kingdom,  that  it  will  henceforward  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity  against 
any  persons  guilty  of  similar  actions,  to  prevent  and  suppress  which  it  will 
make  every  effort.' 

"This  explanation  is  to  be  brought  simultaneously  to  the  cognizance  of 
the  royal  army  through  an  order  of  his  majesty  the  king,  and  it  is  to  be 
published  in  the  official  organ  of  the  army. 

"The  Royal  Serbian  Govwnment  binds  itself,  in  addition,  as  follows: 

"  '1.  To  suppress  any  publication  which  fosters  hatred  of,  and  contempt 
for,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  whose  general  tendency  is  di- 
Tected  against  the  latter's  territorial  integrity. 

"'2.  To  proceed  at  once  with  the  dissolution  of  the  society  Narodna 
Odbrana,  to  (confiscate  their  entire  means  of  propaganda,  and  to  proceed  in 
the  same  manner  against  the  other  societies  and  associations  in  Serbia 
which  occupy  themselves  with  the  propaganda  against  Austria-Hungary. 
The  Ro3ral  Government  will  take  the  necessary  measures,  so  that  the  dis- 
solved societies  may  not  continue  their  activities  under  another  name  or 
in  another  form. 

"'Without  delay  to  eliminate  from  the  public  instruction  in  Serbia,  so 
far  as  the  corps  of  instructors  as  well  as  the  means  of  instruction  are  con- 
cerned, that  which  serves,  or  may  serve,  to  foster  the  propaganda  against 
Austria-Hungary. 

"  f4.  To  remove  from  military  service  and  the  administration  in  general 
all  officers  and  officials  who  are  guilty  of  propaganda  against  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  whose  names,  with  a  communication  of  the  material  which 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Crovemment  possesses  against  them,  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Crovemment  reserves  the  right  to  conununicate  to  the  Royal 
Government. 

"  '6.  To  consent  that  in  Serbia  officials  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment cooperate  in  the  suppression  of  a  movement  directed  against  the  terri« 
torial  integrity  of  the  monarchy. 
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**  '6.  To  loommenoe  a  Judicial  in^Mtigation  against  Hie  ]Mirtiei]»aiitB  of 
the  conspiracy  of  June  28,  who  are  on  Serbian  territory.  Officials,  dele- 
gated by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  CSovemment,  wfll  participate  in  the  exam- 
inations. 

"  '7.  To  proceed  at  <mce  with  aU  severity  to  arrest  Major  Voja  Tanhnaie 
and  a  certain  Milan  Giganowic,  Serbian  state  officials,  who  have  been  com- 
fxromised  through  the  result  of  the  investigation. 

***B.  To  prevent  through  effective  measures  the  participation  of  tiw 
Serbian  authorities  in  the  smuggling  of  ams  and  explosives  aeroas  tlie 
frontier,  and  to  dismiss  those  officials  of  Shabatz  and  Losnica  who  assisted 
the  originators  of  the  crime  of  Sarajevo  in  crossing  the  frontier. 

**  *9.  To  give  to  the  imperial  and  Royal  Government  explanations  in  re- 
gard to  the  nnjustifiable  remarks  of  high  Serbian  functionaries  in  Serbia 
and  abroad  who  have  not  hesitated,  in  spite  of  their  official  positiofn,  to 
express  themselves  in  interviews  in  a  hostile  maimer  against  Anstzia- 
Hungary  after  the  oatrage  of  June  28. 

^"10.  The  imperial  and  Royal  Government  expects  a  reply  from  ^le 
Royal  Government,  at  the  latest  by  Satarday,  2Gth  inst,  at  6  p.  nu  A 
memoir  concerning  the  results  of  the  investigations  at  Sarajevo,  eo  far  as 
they  concern  points  7  and  8,  is  inclosed  with  this  note.*  ** 

INCLOSUBE 

"The  investigation  carried  on  against  Gabrilo  Prindp  and  aonmrplieSB 
in  the  court  of  Sarajevo,  on  account  of  the  assassination  on  June  88,  has 
so  far  yielded  the  following  results: 

^  *1.  The  plan  to  murder  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  during  his  stay  in 
Sarajevo  was  conceived  in  Belgrade  by  Gabrilo  Prineip,  Ned^ko,  Grabri- 
nowic,  and  a  certain  Milan  Ciganowic  and  Trifko  Grabes,  witii  the  aid  of 
Major  Voja  Tankosic. 

^  '2.  The  six  bombs  and  four  Browning  pistols  wliich  were  used  hy  llw 
criminals  were  obtained  by  Milan  Ciganowic  and  Major  Tankosic,  and  pre- 
sented to  Prindp  Gabrinowic  in  Belgrade. 

"  '8.  The  bombs  are  hand  grenades,  manufaetared  at  the  arsenal  of  tiie 
Serbian  army  in  Kragujevac. 

"'4.  To  insure  the  success  of  the  assassination,  Milan  Ciganowic  in* 
structed  Prindp  Gabrinowic  in  the  use  of  the  gfenades  and  gave  instruc- 
tions in  shooting  with  Browning  pistols  to  Prindp  Grabes  in  a  forest  near 
tlie  torget  practice  fidd  of  Topshider  (outdde  Belgrade). 

^  '5.  In  order  to  enable  the  (crossing  of  ihe  frontier  of  Bosnia  and  Heree> 
govina  by  Prindp  Gabrinowic  and  Grabes,  and  the  smuggling  of  their  arms, 
a  secret  system  of  transportation  was  organized  by  Ciganowic.  The  entry 
of  the  criminals  with  thdr  arms  into  Bosnia  and  Herz^ro^na  was  effseted 
by  the  frontier  captains  of  Shabatz  (Bade  Popowic)  and  of  Loanica,  as 
wdl  as  by  the  custom-house  offidal  Rudivoy  Grbic  of  Loanica  with  tlie  aid 
of  several  other  persons.'  ** 

On  the  same  day  that  the  note  was  presented  to  Serbia*  July 
23,  1914,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUwegi  the  German  Chancellor, 
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wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  German  Ambassadors  at  Paris, 
London,  and  St.  Petersburg,  embodying  and  enforcing  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  arguments  justifsring  the  note.  These  the  ambassa- 
dors were  instructed  to  present  to  the  Foreign  Offices  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  accredited.  The  chancellor  com- 
mended the  self-restraint  of  Austria^Hungary  in  thus  far  avoid- 
ing war  with  Serbia.  Now,  however,  he  feared  that  Serbia  would 
not  comply  with  the  just  demands  of  the  country  she  had  injured, 
but  would  adopt  ''a  provocative  attitude  toward  Austria-Hun- 
gary." 

''Nothing  would  remain  for  tiie  Austro-Hungarian  Crovemment,  unless  it 
renounced  definitely  its  position  as  a  great  power,  but  to  press  its  demands 
with  the  Serbian  Government,  and,  if  need  be,  enforce  the  same  by  appeal 
to  military  measures,  in  regard  to  which  the  (choice  of  means  must  be  left 
with  iV* 

The  ambassadors  were  charged  to  give  special  emphasis  to  the 
view 

'that  in  this  question  there  is  concerned  an  affair  which  should  be  settled 
solely  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia,  the  limitation  to  which  it  must 
be  the  earnest  endeavor  of  the  powers  to  insure.  We  anxiously  desire  the 
localization  of  the  conflict  because  every  intercession  of  another  power  on 
account  of  the  various  treaty  alliances  would  precipitate  inconceivable 
consequences.'' 

The  ambassadors  were  instructed  by  the  chancellor  to  send  him 
telegraphic  reports  of  their  interviews. 


CONTROVERSY    OVER    THE    TIME 

LIMIT 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  two  following  days  is  oc- 
cupied chiefly  witii  the  attempt  of  Serbia  and  the  powers  not  party 
to  the  dispute  to  have  the  time  limit  of  theAustro-Hungariannote 
extended.  In  order  to  save  repetition  the  correspondence  here- 
after will  be  given  under  the  heads  of  the  dates  when  letters,  tele- 
grams, etc.,  were  sent,  and  the  subheads  of  the  countries  in  whose 
official  reports  they  are  found. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    ARRANGEMENT    OF 

DATES 

FRIDAY,     JULY     24,     1914 

Serbia.  M.  Straadtman,  Russian  Charg6  d'Affaires  at  Bd- 
grade,  telegraphed  to  M.  Sazonof,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Petrograd,  that  Pashitch,  Prime  Minister  of  Serbia,  had  re- 
turned to  the  capital,  and  would  give  an  answer  to  Austria  within 
the  prescribed  time,  showing  the  points  which  are  acceptable  or 
unacceptable. 

"^o-day  an  aiipeia  wiU  be  addrssMd  to  tba  pmmn  to  dsfiBod  Hw  inii- 
pendnoe  of  Serbia.  Tben,  aiMed  Paafaitch,  if  war  is  iasritabla,  wa  mUL 
make  war." 

Chreat  Britmn.  Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  British  Chargi^  d'AJUres 
at  Belgrade,  telegraphed  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  M.  Pashitch  Ind 
told  him  that  the  Austrian  demands  wefe  eonsideped  unaeoflpkakle 
l^  the  Serbian  Governments  and  fimt  it  trusted  to  Great  Britsia 
to  induce  Austria  to  moderate  them.  M.  Pashitch  was  dejected 
and  anxious. 

Rtissia.  The  Crown  Prince  Alexander,  Prince  Begeui  of 
Serbia,  telegraphed  to  Czar  Nidioias  II  of  Russia  ttiat  &e 
Serbian  Government  had  been  willing  from  the  first  to  open  «■ 
inquiry  in  Serbia  as  to  complicity  of  Serbian  subjects  in  the 
crime  of  Sarajevo. 

"The  demands  contained  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  are,  however, 
unnecessarily  humiliating  for  Serbia,  and  incempatiUe  wittt  her  dignity  as 
an  independent  state.  .  .  . 

"We  are  prepared  to  accept  those  of  tiie  Austro-Hungarian  conditions 
which  are  compatible  with  the  position  of  an  independent  state,  as  wdl  as 
those  to  which  your  majesty  may  advise  us  to  agree,  and  aU  these  pmons 
whose  complicity  in  the  crime  may  be  proved  wiU  be  eevecely  pnuiahed 
by  us.  Certain  of  the  demands  icould  not  be  carried  out  witiiout  changes 
in  our  legislation,  which  would  need  time.  .  .  .  We  may  be  attacked  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limit  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  wliidi  is  een- 
centratiiig  upon  our  frontier.  We  are  unable  to  defend  ouraslwH,  aad  we 
beg  your  majesty  to  come  to  our  aid  as  seen  as  possible.  The  mach-appre> 
ciated  good  will  which  your  majesty  has  so  often  shown  toward  us  inspires 
us  with  the  firm  belief  that  once  again  our  appeal  to  your  noble  Slav  heart 
will  not  pass  unheeded.  .  .  ." 
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Rtissia.  M.  Broniewsky,  Russian  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  Berlin, 
tele^aphed  to  M.  Sazonof,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  St. 
Petersburg,  that  the  Berlin  press  in  the  main  warmly  welcomed 
the  uncompromising  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary. 

"The  semiofficial  'Lokal-Anzeiger'  is  particularly  violent;  it  describes  as 
fruitless  any  possible  appeals  that  Serbia  may  make  to  St.  Petersburg,  Paris, 
Athens,  or  Bucharest,  and  concludes  by  saying  that  the  German  people 
will  breathe  freely  when  they  learn  that  the  situation  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula is  to  be  cleared  up  at  last.'' 

Serbia.  Dr.  Spalaikovitch,  Serbian  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 
telegraphed  to  M.  Pashitch  a  report  of  a  chance  interview  with 
Count  Pourtal^s,  the  German  Ambassador.  The  Count  had  said 
that  peace  with  Austria-Hungary  depended  on  Serbia  alone, 
since  the  matter  lay  entirely  between  the  two  disputants. 

'^n  reply  I  told  Count  Pourtalds  that  he  was  under  a  misappr^ension, 
and  that  he  would  see  before  long  that  this  was  not  a  question  merely  be- 
tween Serbia  and  Austria,  but  a  European  question.'* 

AtiatriorHungary.  Count  Mensdorff,  Austro-Hungarian  Am- 
bassador at  London,  telegraphed  to  Count  Berchtold,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna,  that  he  had  handed  a  copy  of 
the  note  to  Serbia  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

''At  the  fiftii  heading  he  asked  what  it  meant;  to  introduce  ofiicials  of 
our  Government  in  Serbia  w6uld  be  equivalent  to  the  end  of  Serbian  political 
independfflice.  I  answered  that  cooperation  of,  e.  g.,  police  officials,  in  no 
way  affected  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

''He  regretted  the  time  limit,  as  in  this  way  we  should  be  deprived  of 
the  possibility  of  quieting  the  first  outbreak  of  excitement  and  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Belgrade  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  was 
always  possible  to  send  an  ultimatum  if  answer  was  not  satisfactory. 

"I  developed  our  point  of  view  at  length.  (Necessity  of  defense  against 
continued  revolutionary  undertakings  which  threaten  the  territory  of  the 
[Dual]  Monarchy,  protection  of  our  most  vital  interests,  icomplete  failure 
of  the  conciliatory  attitude  which  we  had  hitherto  often  shown  to  Serbia, 
who  had  had  more  than  three  weeks  to  set  on  foot  of  her  own  accord  inves- 
tigations as  to  accomplices  in  outrage,  etc.) 

"The  Secretary  of  State  repeated  his  objections  to  the  short  time  limit, 
but  recognized  that  what  was  said  as  to  complicity  in  the  crime  of  Sarajevo, 
as  well  as  many  of  our  other  requirements,  was  Justified. 

"He  would  be  quite  ready  to  look  on  the  affair  as  one  which  only  con- 
cerned Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia.  He  is,  however,  very  'appr^ensive' 
that  several  great  powers  might  be  involved  in  a  war.    Speaking  of  Russimi 
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Germany,  and  France,  he  observed  tiiat  the  tenns  of  the  Franco-Runlan 
Alliance  might  be  more  or  less  to  the  same  effect  as  those  of  the  Tiqple 
Alliance. 

''I  fully  explained  to  him  our  point  of  view,  and  repeated  with  emphasis 
that  in  this  case  we  must  stand  firm  so  as  to  gain  for  onrsehres  some  sort 
of  guaranties,  as  hitherto  Serbian  promises  haye  never  been  hbfL  I  under- 
stood that  in  the  first  place  he  considered  the  question  only  as  it  inflooiees 
the  position  of  Europe.  He  must,  however,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  our  point 
of  view,  put  himself  in  our  situation. 

"He  would  not  go  into  any  more  detailed  discussion  on  this  subject,  ssid 
he  must  have  time  to  study  the  note  more  carefully.  He  was  to  see  the 
German  and  the  French  Ambstssadors,  as  he  must  first  of  all  exchange  ideas 
with  the  powers  who  are  allies  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  leapeeUveiy, 
but  have  themselves  no  direct  interest  in  Serbitu'' 

Count  Sz^sen,  Austro^Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  t^ 
graphed  to  Count  Berchtold  that,  on  his  presentation  of  the 
copy  of  the  note  to  Serbia  to  M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  French  Act- 
ing Secretary  for  Foreign  AflEairs,  p<Hnt  five  in  the  note  had 
seemed  to  make  a  special  impression  on  ttie  secretary,  since  he 
had  asked  that  it  be  reread. 

^'I  took  llie  opportunity  to  impress  on  him  that  tlie  question  was  sue 
which  must  be  brought  to  an  Issue  directly  between  Serbia  and  us,  but 
that  it  was  in  the  general  interests  of  Europe  that  the  trouble  which  far 
years  past  had  been  kept  up  by  Serbian  intrigues  against  us  should  at  last 
make  way  for  a  clear  situation. 

''All  friends  of  peace  and  order,  and  I  placed  France  in  the  first  rsnk 
of  these,  should  therefore  give  serious  advice  to  Serbia  to  change  completely 
her  attitude  and  to  satisfy  our  just  demands. 

''The  minister  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Serbia  to  proceed  energetically 
against  any  accomplices  of  the  murderers  of  Sarajevo,  a  du^  which  she 
could  not  escape.  While  lajring  special  stress  on  the  sympathy  of  France 
for  Austria-Hungary,  and  on  the  good  relations  which  existed  between  our 
two  countries,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  controversy  would  be  brought 
to  an  end  peacefully  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  our  wishes. 

"The  minister  avoided  every  attempt  to  palliate  or  to  defend  in  any  way 
the  attitude  of  Serbia." 

In  a  second  telegram  Count  Sz6csen  reported  that  Baron  von 
Schoen,  German  Ambassador  at  Paris,  had  officially  informed 
M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  French  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that,  in  the  view  of  tiie  Berlin  Cabinet,  the  Serbian  con- 
troversy concerned  only  the  two  parties  to  it,  and,  in  case  that 
third  states  should  wish  to  intervene,  Germany  would  be  on  the 
side  of  her  ally.    M.  Bienvenu-Martin  reined  ttiat  his  Govern- 
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ment  agreed  that  the  controveray  concerned  Belgrade  and  Vienna 
alone,  and  he  hoped  for  a  peaceful  solution. 

Count  Szilp&ry,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, telegraphed  to  Count  Berchtold  that,  on  presenting  the 
copy  of  the  note  to  Serbia  to  M.  Sazonof,  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  minister  had  questioned  the  fact  of  the  out- 
rages complained  of  arising  in  Serbia,  and  declared  that  the 
note  was  a  pretext  for  war  on  Serbia. 

'^I  said  to  him  that  no  one  among  ns  was  attacking  the  integrrity  of  Serbia 
or  the  dynasty.  M.  Sazonof  expressed  himself  most  vigorously  against  the 
dissolution  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana,  which  Serbia  would  never  undertake. 
The  participation  of  imperial  and  royal  officials  in  the  suppression  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  elicited  further  protest  on  the  part  of  the  minister. 
Serbia  then  will  no  longer  be  master  in  her  own  house.  *Yovl  will  always  be 
wanting  to  intervene  again,  and  what  a  life  you  will  lead  Europe!'  I  an- 
swered that  if  Serbia  shows  good  will  it  will  be  a  quieter  life  than  hitherto. 

''The  commentary  added  to  the  communication  of  the  note  was  listened 
to  by  the  minister  with  fair  composure;  at  the  passage  that  our  feelings 
were  shared  by  those  of  all  civilized  nations,  he  observed  that  this  was  a 
mistake.  With  all  the  emphasis  I  could  command,  I  pointed  out  how  regret- 
table it  would  be  if  we  could  not  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia  on 
this  question,  in  which  everjrthing  which  is  most  sacred  to  us  was  at  stake, 
and,  whatever  the  minister  might  say,  eversrthing  which  is  sacred  in  Russia. 
The  minister  attempted  to  minimize  the  monarchical  side  of  the  question. 

"With  regard  to  the  dossier  which  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ments, M.  Sazonof  wanted  to  know  why  we  had  given  ourselves  this  trouble, 
as  we  had  already  delivered  tiie  ultimatum.  This  was  the  best  proof  that 
we  did  not  really  desire  an  impartial  examination  of  the  matter.  I  said  to 
him  that  the  results  which  had  been  attained  by  our  own  investigations  were 
quite  sufficient  for  our  procedure  in  this  matter,  which  had  to  do  with 
Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia,  and  that  we  were  only  ready  to  give  the 
powers  further  information  ^  it  interested  them,  as  we  had  nothing  to 
keep  secret. 

"M.  Sazonof  said  that  now  that  the  ultimatum  had  been  issued  he  was 
not  in  the  least  curious.  He  represented  the  matter  as  if  we  only  wanted 
to  make  war  with  Serbia  whatever  happened.  I  answered  that  we  were 
the  most  peace-loving  power  in  the  world,  but  what  we  wanted  was  security 
for  our  territory  from  foreign  revolutionary  intrigues,  and  the  protection 
of  our  dynasty  fr<Mn  bombs.  .  .  . 

''In  spite  of  his  relative  calm,  the  attitude  of  the  minister  was  through- 
out unaccommodating  and  hostile." 

The  Russian  ''Official  Gazette''  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  closely  and  anxiously  following  tiie  Serbian  contro- 
versy, to  which  Russia  could  not  remain  indifferent 
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Count  Sz&pkry  telegraphed  to  Count  Berchtold  that,  after  a 
council  of  ministers  which  had  lasted  five  hours,  IL  Saxonof  had 
received  the  German  Ambassador,  Count  Pourtalte. 

M.  Sazonof  took  the  position  that  the  Serbian  question  was  a 
European  affair,  the  setUenent  of  1909  having  been  made  under 
the  auspices  of  all  the  powors.    He  pointed  out 

'that  Aurtria-HiiiigBry  had  offtred  a  dMaimr  for  mvcatigstioii  yhiea  an  iilti> 
matum  had  already  been  presented.  Russia  would  require  an  intemationaL 
investigation  of  the  doaaier,  which  had  been  put  at  her  disposaL  Hy  Ger- 
man colleag:ue  at  once  brought  to  M.  Sasoaofs  notice  that  Austria-Hiragary 
would  not  accept  interference  in  her  difference  witii  Serbia,  and  that  Ga«- 
many  also  on  her  side  could  not  accept  a  suggestion  which  would  be  coDtrsry 
to  tiie  dignity  of  her  ally  as  a  great  power. 

''In  the  further  course  of  the  conversation  the  minister  expfadned  lim^ 
that  which  Russia  could  not  accept  with  indifference  was  fbe  eventual  inten- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary  to  devour  Serbia.'  Count  Pourtalte  answered 
that  he  did  not  accept  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  Austria-Hungary, 
as  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  most  special  interest  of  tiie  monarchy. 
The  only  object  of  Austria-Hungary  was  'to  inflict  on  Serbia  jnstfy  duwaiod 
chastisement.'  M.  Sazonof  on  this  eipressed  his  doubts  whether  Austria- 
Hungary  would  allow  herself  to  be  contented  with  this  even  if  egplaaatioM 
on  this  point  had  been  made. 

''The  interview  concluded  with  an  appeal  by  M.  Sasonof  that  Gersunr 
should  work  with  Russia  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  Gennan  Am- 
bassador assured  the  Russian  Minister' that  Germany  certainly  had  no  wish 
to  bring  about  a  war,  but  flmt  she  naturally^  fully  represented  the  interests 
of  her  ally." 

Count  Pourtalte  telegraphed  his  C!hanceIIor,  Dr.  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  that  M.  SazoBof  was  very  much  agitated. 

Count  Berchtold  telegraphed  to  Count  Mensdorff,  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador  at  London,  to  explain  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  tiiat  the  acticm  taken 
toward  Serbia  was  not  a  formal  ultimatum  but  'inerely  a 
d-marche  with  a  time  limit,'*  which  if  not  acceded  to,  would  be 
followed  only  by  Austria's  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  and 
beginning  military  preparations. 

''If  Serbia  were  to  give  way  only  under  the  pressure  of  our  military 
preparations,  we  should  indeed  have  to  demand  that  she  should  make  good 
the  expenses  which  we  had  incurred ;  as  is  well  known,  we  have  already  had 
twice  (1908  and  1912)  to  mobilize  because  of  Sefrina.'' 

Count  Berchtold  telegraphed  to  Count  Szip&ry,  Aostro-Him- 
garian  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  report  of  fais.  interview 
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with  Prince  Koudacheff,  Russian  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Vienna. 
The  prince  had  stated  that  St.  Petersburg  was  apprehensive  tiiat 
the  dimarche  might  take  the  form  of  humiliating  Serbia,  and 
tiiis  would  have  an  echo  in  Russia. 

^I  explained  .  .  .  the  danger,  not  only  to  the  integrity  of  the  [Dual] 
Monarchy,  but  also  to  the  balance  of  po^wer  and  the  peace  of  Euroi>e,  which 
wonld  be  involved  in  giving  further  scope  to  the  great  Serbian  propaganda, 
and  how  all  the  dynasties,  and  not  least  tiie  Russian,  would  apparently  be 
threatened  if  the  idea  took  root  that  a  movement  which  made  use  of  mur- 
der as  a  national  weapon  could  be  continued  with  impunity. 

^  pointed  out  that  we  did  not  aim  at  any  increase  of  territory,  but  only 
at  the  maintenance  of  what  we  possess,  a  point  of  view  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  understood  by  the  Russian  Government.'^ 

Russia.  M.  Sasonof,  Russian  Minister  for  F(»reign  Affairs, 
telegraphed  to  Prince  Eoodacheff,  Russian  Charg6  d'Affaires  at 
Vienna,  to  adc  Count  Berchtold,  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  time  limit  in  the  note  to  Serbia  be  exr 
tended,  as  it  left  to  Hie  powers  insufficient  time  for  conciliation. 

"AustriarHungary,  having  declared  her  readiness  to  inform  the  powers 
of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  upon  which  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment  base  their  accusations,  should  equally  allow  them  sufficient  time  to 
study  them. 

"In  this  case,  if  the  powers  were  oenvinced  that  certain  of  the  Austrian 
di^mands  were  weU  founded,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  offer  advice  to  the 
Serbian  Government. 

^A  refusal  to  prolong  the  term  of  the  ultimatum  would  render  nugatory 
the  proposals  made  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov^nment  to  the  powers, 
and  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  very  bases  of  international  relationa." 

M.  Sazonof  communicated  this  message  to  London,  Rome, 
Paris,  and  Belgrade,  with  the  request  that  in  the  three  former 
cases  similar  instructions  be  given  to  their  Ambassadors  at 
Vienna. 

Chreat  Britain.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  telegraphed  to  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  British 
Ambassador  at  Vienna,  tiiat  he  had  said  to  Count  Mensdorff, 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  London,  that  it  was  a  matter 
for  great  regret  that  a  time  limit,  and  such  a  short  one  at  that, 
had  been  insisted  upon  at  this  stage  of  tiie  proceedings. 

''The  murder  of  the  archduke  and  some  of  the  circumstances  respecting 
Serbia  quoted  in  the  note  aroused  sympathy  with  Austria,  as  was  but 
natural,  but  at  the  same  time  I  had  never  before  seen  one  state  address 
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to  another  independent  state  a  document  of  so  formidable  a  character. 
Demand  No.  5  would  be  hardly  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  Serbia's 
indep^ident  sovereignty  if  it  were  to  mean,  as  it  seemed  that  it  might,  that 
Austria^Hungary  was  to  be  invested  with  a  right  to  appoint  officials  who 
would  have  authority  within  the  frontiers  of  Serbia. 

''I  added  that  I  felt  great  apprehension,  and  that  I  should  concern  my- 
self with  the  matter  simply  and  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  peace 
of  Europe.  The  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Austria  and  Serbia  were  not 
the  concern  of  his  majesty's  Government,  and  such  comments  as  I  had  made 
above  were  not  made  in  order  to  discuss  those  merits. 

"I  ended  by  sasring  that  doubtless  we  should  enter  into  an  exchange  of 
views  with  other  powers,  and  that  I  must  await  their  views  as  to  what  could 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.'* 

Sir  George  Buchanan,  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  M.  Sazonof ,  the  Russian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  sought  an  interview  with  him, 
as  the  Austrian  step  clearly  meant  war.  At  the  interview  M. 
Sazonof  had  said  Austria's  demands  were  provocative  and  im- 
moral, some  being  impossible  of  acceptance.  She  would  never 
have  taken  such  action  unless  Germany  had  first  been  consulted. 
He  hoped  Great  Britain  would  proclaim  her  solidarity  with 
Russia  and  France.  France  would  fulfill  the  treaty  obligations 
with  Russia,  besides  supporting  Russia  in  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. Sir  George  said,  that  personally  he  did  not  expect  any 
declaration  of  this  kind  from  Great  Britain.  Direct  British 
interests  were  nil  in  Serbia,  British  public  opinion  would  not 
permit  Great  Britain  to  enter  war  on  her  behalf.  M.  Sazonof 
replied  that  the  general  European  question  was  involved,  and 
Great  Britain  could  not  afford  to  efface  herself  from  the  prob- 
lems now  at  issue. 

Evidently  Sazonof  wants  Great  Britain  to  join  in  warning 
Austria  that  her  intervention  in  Serbia  will  not  be  tolerated. 
But  suppose  Austria  nevertlieless  wars  in  Serbia,  will  Russia 
fortliwith  declare  war  on  Austria? 

A  council  of  ministers  is  being  held  tiiis  afternoon  on  mobiliza- 
tion. At  a  meeting  to-morrow,  where  the  czar  will  preside,  a 
decision  will  be  come  to. 

Sir  George  said  tiie  important  thing  to  do  was  to  influence 
Austria  to  extend  the  time  limit.    M.  Paltelogue,  Hie  Frendi 
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Ambassador,  was  either  set  on  war  or  was  bluffing,  and  which- 
ever it  WES,  our  only  chance  for  peace  was  to  adopt  a  firm  and 
united  attitude.  There  was  no  time  to  carry  out  Sir  George's 
suggestion.  The  British  Ambassador  then  said  that  his  Govern- 
ment might  perhaps  warn  Austria  liiat  war  would  probably 
mean  Russian  intervention,  which  would  involve  France  and 
Germany,  and  so  make  it  hard  for  Great  Britain  to  keep  out  of  the 
conflict  M.  Sazonof  answered  that  Great  Britain  would  sooner 
or  later  be  dragged  into  war ;  war  would  be  rendered  more  likely 
by  Great  Britain  if  she  did  not  make  conmion  cause  with  Russia 
and  France.  President  Poincar6  and  M.  Viviani,  President  of 
the  Council,  being  in  Russia,  it  appears  as  if  Austria  had  taken 
advantage  of  their  absence  from  France  to  present  their  ulti- 
matum to  Serbia.  Even  though  we  do  not  join  them  it  seems 
that  France  and  Russia  are  determined  to  make  a  strong  stand. 

Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  tele- 
graphed to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  he  was  assured  by  M.  Schebeko, 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  that  Russia  would  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  humiliation  of  Serbia.  Prince  Koudacheff,  the 
Rnasian  Charge  d'Affaires,  had  told  Count  Berchtold,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  tiiat  the  note  to  Serbia 
was  unusual  and  peremptory,  and  drawn  up  in  a  form  rendering 
its  acceptance  impossible.  The  count  replied  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  would  leave  Belgrade  at  Hie  time  set  if 
Serbia  did  not  yield.  The  Dual  Monarchy  felt  that  its  veiy 
existence  was  at  stake.  The  step  taken  by  the  Government  was 
approved  by  tbe  country.  He  did  not  think  objections  would  be 
raised  by  the  powers. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  informed  Sir  Francis  Bertie,  British  Am- 
bassador at  Paris  of  a  conversation  with  M.  Cambon,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  London,  over  an  intended  interview  that  after- 
noon of  Sir  Edward  with  Prince  Lichnowsky,  the  German 
Ambassador. 

"I  vr6tAd  say  to  the  ambassador  that,  of  course,  if  the  presentation  of  this 
vltiinatuin  to  Serbia  did  not  lead  to  trouble  between  Austria  and  Russia,  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  about  it;  but,  if  Russia  took  the  view  of  the 
Austrian  ultimatum,  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  power  interested  in 
Serbia  would  take*  I  shoi:dd  be  quite  powerless,  in  face  of  the  terms  of  the 
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ultimatum,  to  exercise  any  moderating  influence.  I  would  say  that  I  thought 
the  only  chance  of  any  mediating  or  moderating  influence  being  ezerdaed 
was  that  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  ourselves,  who  had  not  direct  intei^ 
ests  in  Serbia,  should  act  together  for  the  sake  of  peace,  simultaneouBly  in 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg. 

''M.  Cambon  said  that,  if  there  was  a  chance  of  mediation  by  the  four 
powers,  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  Government  would  be  glad  to  join  in  it;  but 
he  pointed  out  that  we  could  not  say  anything  in  St.  Petersburg  till  Russia 
had  expressed  some  opinion  or  taken  some  action.  But,  when  two  days 
were  over,  Austria  would  march  into  Serbia,  for  the  Serbians  could  not 
possibly  accept  the  Austrian  demand.  Russia  would  be  compelled  by  her 
public  opinion  to  take  action  as  soon  as  Austria  attacked  Serbia,  and  there- 
fore, once  the  Austrians  had  attacked  Serbia,  it  would  be  too  late  for  any 
mediation. 

''I  said  that  I  had  not  contemplated  anything  being  said  in  St.  Peters- 
burg until  after  it  was  clear  that  there  must  be  trouble  between  Austria  and 
Russia.  I  had  thought  that  if  Austria  did  move  into  Serbia,  and  Rusaa 
then  mobilized,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  four  powers  to  urge  Austria  to 
stop  her  advance,  and  Russia  also  to  stop  hers,  pending  mediation.  But  it 
would  be  essential  for  any  chance  of  success  for  such  a  step  that  Germany 
should  participate  in  it. 

''M.  Cambon  said  that  it  would  be  too  late  after  Austria  had  once  moved 
against  Serbia.  The  important  thing  was  to  gain  time  by  mediatioo  in 
Vienna.  The  best  chance  of  this  being  accepted  would  be  that  Germany 
should  propose  it  to  the  other  powers. 

''I  said  that  by  this  he  meant  a  mediation  between  Austria  and  Serbia. 

''He  replied  that  it  was  so.'' 

Sir  Edward  Gr^  telegraphed  the  results  of  the  interview  witii 
Prince  Lichnowsky  to  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  British  Charg€ 
d' Affaires  at  Berlin.  Sir  Edward's  statements  were  those  he  had 
decided  upon  in  his  interview  with  M.  Cambon.  The  prince  re- 
plied that  Austria  might  be  expected  to  move  unless  Serbia 
accepted  her  demands  in  toto.  He  suggested  that  Serbia  ought 
in  no  case  to  give  a  negative  reply.  A  partial  acceptance  if  sent 
at  once  might  afford  an  excuse  to  Russia  against  immediate 
action.  Sir  Edward  asked  Sir  Horace  to  submit  his  views  to  the 
German  Secretary  of  State,  Herr  von  Jagow. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  telegraphed  Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  British 
Chargg  d'Affaires  at  Belgrade,  to  advise  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment, if  it  were  proved  that  any  Serbian  officials,  however  sub- 
ordinate, were  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  the  archduke,  to  give 
Austria  the  fullest  satisfaction  in  tiie  way  of  expressing  concern 
with  regret.    For  the  rest  th^  must  reply  as  they  consider  best 
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in  Serbian  intesrests.    The  only  chance  for  Serbia  is  to  reply 
favorably  to  as  many  points  in  tiie  note  as  the  time  limit  allows. 

^Serbian  Minister  here  has  begged  that  his  majesty's  Government  win 
express  tiieir  views,  but  I  cannot  undertake  responsibility  of  saying  more 
than  I  have  said  above,  and  I  do  not  like  to  say  even  that  without  knowing 
what  is  being  said  at  Belgrade  by  French  and  Russian  Governments,  You 
should  therefore  consult  your  French  and  Russian  coHeagues  as  to  repeat- 
ing what  my  views  are,  as  expressed  above,  to  Sorbian  Government. 

^I  have  urged  upon  Gennan  Amhassadnr  that  AuBtzia  should  not 
precipitate  military  action.*' 

Framee.  M.  Viriani,  French  Prime  Minister,  who  had  not  yet 
seen  the  note  to  Serbia,  wrote  from  Beval,  Bnsria,  to  M.  Bien- 
venu-Martin,  Acting  Minister  for  Fordsn  Affairs  at  Paris,  to 
send  on  to  M.  Dnmaine,  Frendi  Ambaaaador  at  Vienna,  the  fol- 
lowing information  and  instructions: 

In  M.  Viviani's  conversation  witti  M.  Soaopof,  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  it  was  agreed  to  prevent  Austrian  inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  Serbia  of  a  kind  wliich  Serbia 
might  consider  as  an  attack  on  her  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence. This  view  should  be  communicated  to  Count  Berchtold,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  moderation 
counseled  him,  cooperation  in  tins  should  be  secured  from  the 
Russian  and  Britidi  Ambassadors  in  Vienna.  The  British  Am- 
bassador, Sir  George  Buchanan,  had  informed  M.  Sazonof  that 
his  Government  might  join  in  a  d&marche  (proceeding)  for  re- 
moving any  danger  to  general  peace,  and  telegraphed  his  Grovem- 
ment  to  that  effect  M.  Sazonof  has  instructed  Count  Bencken- 
dorff,  Russiacn  Ambassador  at  London,  to  secure  such  coopera- 
tion. M.  Paul  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at  London,  should 
be  instructed  to  back  him  up.  M.  Bienvenu-Martin  sent  to  M. 
Viviani,  returning  from  Russia  on  La  Framee,  and  to  liie  French 
Ambassadors  at  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Rome,  and  the  French  Minister  at  Belgrade,  the  contente  of  the 
Austrian  note  to  Serbia,  and  an  account  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  delivery  of  the  copy  to  tiie  Frendi  Government  by  Count 
Sz^csen,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador.  M.  Berthelot, 
French  Political  Director,  in  obedience  to  M.  Bienvenu-Martin's 
instructions,  had  confined  himself  to  stating  to  the  ambassador 
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fhat  painful  feeling  would  be  aroused  in  French  public  opinion 
by  the  categorical  nature  of  the  note,  and  its  short  time  limit, 
and  its  presentation  to  Serbia  at  a  time  when  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister  of  France  were  at  sea,  and  could  not  exert,  in 
cooperation  with  statesmen  of  other  powers  not  directly  inter- 
ested, that  soothing  influence  on  Serbia  and  Austria  which  was 
so  desirable  in  the  interest  of  general  peace. 

In  a  letter  to  these  ambassadors  and  minister,  and  to  the 
French  Minister  at  Stockholm  (M.  Thi^baut),  M.  Bienvenu- 
Martin  said  that  M.  Berthelot,  French  Political  Director,  had 
advised  M.  Vesnitch,  Serbian  Minister  at  Paris,  that  Serbia 
should  play  for  delay  by  asking  that  she  be  allowed  time  to  verity 
the  evidence,  presumably  one  sided,  adduced  by  Austria  in 
support  of  her  note  to  Serbia,  and,  above  all,  that  Serbia 
should  declare  herself  ready  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of 
Europe. 

Italy  had  not  been  consulted  by  Austria  in  regard  to  the  note, 
nor  even  informed  of  it.  M.  Bienvenu-Martin  informed  these 
same  representatives  at  foreign  courts  (with  exception  of  the 
Ambassador  at  Vienna) ,  that  M.  Dumaine,  French  Ambassador 
at  Vienna  had  reported  that  the  chief  fear  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  military  party  was  that  Serbia  would  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  Austria^Hungary ;  and  that  M.  Yov.  Yovanovitch, 
Serbian  Minister  at  Vienna  thought  his  Grovemment  would  give 
way  on  all  points  save  the  order  to  the  army  dictated  to  King 
Peter,  dismissal  of  officers  suspected  by  Austria,  and  interference 
by  foreign  officials  in  Serbia.  M.  Yovanovitch  hoi)ed  that  a 
discussion  on  these  points  might  be  started  which  would  lead  to 
arbitration  by  the  powers. 

The  feeling  in  Germany  was  warlike.  The  tone  of  the  press 
there  was  intimidating,  particularly  toward  Russia.  Italy  was 
exercising  moderating  influence  at  Vienna. 

M.  Bienvenu-Martin  notified  the  French  representatives  at  the 
above  courts  and  at  Vienna  of  the  contents  of  the  circular  note 
of  the  German  Government  delivered  him  that  day  by  Baron  von 
Schoen,  the  German  Ambassador.  Said  the  Acting  Foreign 
Secretary: 
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'^I  called  tile  German  Ambassador's  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  it 
might  appear  legitimate  to  demand  the  punishment  of  all  those  who  were 
implicated  in  the  crime  of  Sarajevo,  on  the  other  hand  it  seemed  difScult  to 
require  measures  which  could  not  be  accepted,  having  regard  to  the  dignity 
and  sovereignty  of  Serbia;  the  Serbian  Government,  even  if  it  was  willing 
to  submit  to  them,  would  risk  being  carried  away  by  a  revolution. 

''I  also  pointed  out  to  Herr  von  Schoen  that  his  note  only  took  into  ac- 
count two  hypotheses:  tliat  of  a  pure  and  simple  refusal  or  that  of  a  pro- 
vocative attitude  on  the  part  of  Serbia.  The  third  hypothesis  (which  would 
leave  the  door  open  for  an  arrangement)  should  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  that  of  Serbia's  acceptance  and  of  her  agreeing  at  once  to  give 
full  satisfaction  for  the  punishment  of  the  accomplices  and  full  guaranties 
for  the  suppression  of  the  anti-Austrian  pr(^mga»da  so  far  as  they  were 
compatible  with  her  sovereignty  and  dignity. 

"I  added  that  if  within  ihese  limits  the  satiaftietion  desired  by  Austria 
could  be  admitted,  the  means  of  obtaining  it  could  be  eocamined;  if  Serbia 
gave  obvious  proof  of  good  will  it  could  not  be  tiiought  that  Austria  would 
refuse  to  take  part  in  the  conversation. 

'Terhaps  they  should  not  make  it  too  difficult  for  third  powers,  who 
could  not  either  morally  or  sentimentally  cease  to  take  interest  in  Serbia, 
to  take  an  attitude  which  was  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  Germany  to 
localize  the  dispute. 

'^Herr  von  Schoen  recogniBed  tibe  justioe  of  these  considerations  and  vague- 
ly stated  that  hope  was  always  possible.  When  I  asked  him  if  we  should 
give  to  the  Austrian  note  the  character  of  a  simple  mise  en  demewre^  which 
permitted  a  discussion,  or  an  ultimatum,  he  answered  that  personally  he 
had  no  views." 

M.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  reported  to 
M.  Bienv^iu-Martin^  that  oflScial  German  opinion  supported 
Austria  in  not  abating  her  demands  on  Serbia.  TheriB  was 
pessimism  in  diplomatic  circles.  The  Russian  Charge  d' Affaires, 
M.  Broniewsky,  had  bitterly  noted  the  presentation  of  the  note 
to  Serbia  during  the  absence  from  France  of  the  French  Presi- 
dent and  Prime  Minister.  He  thought  that  William  II,  in  his 
desire  to  support  the  monarchic  principle,  was  becoming  less 
inclined  to  show  a  conciliatory  attitude. 

In  a  second  letter  M.  Cambon  reported  an  interview  he  had 
just  had  with  Herr  von  Jagow,  German  Secretary  of  State.  The 
secretary  supported  the  Austrian  note  to  Serbia.  It  was  that 
country's  domestic  affair,  and  he  hoped  that  the  dispute  would 
be  localized. 

^I  asked  him  if  the  Berlin  Cabinet  had  really  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
Austria's  requirements  before  they  were  communicated  to  Belgrade,  and  as 
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he  told  me  that  that  was  so,  I  showed  him  my  surprise  at  seeing  him  tiuis 
undertake  to  support  claims  of  whose  limit  and  scope  he  was  ignorant 

''Herr  von  Jagow  interrupted  me,  and  said:  'It  is  only  because  we  are 
having  a  personal  conversation  that  I  allow  you  to  say  that  to  me.' 

'' 'Certainly/  I  replied,  'but  if  Peter  I  humiliates  himself,  domestie 
trouble  will  probably  break  out  in  Serbia;  that  will  open  the  door  to  fresh 
possibilities,  and  do  you  know  where  you  will  be  led  by  Vienna?'  I  added 
that  the  language  of  the  German  newspapers  was  not  the  language  of  per- 
sons who  were  indifferent  to,  and  unacquainted  with,  the  question,  but  be- 
tokened an  active  support.  Finally  I  remarked  that  the  shortness  of  the 
time  limit  given  to  Serbia  ^or  submission  would  make  an  unpleasant  im- 
pression in  Europe. 

"Herr  von  Jagow  answered  that  he  quite  expected  a  little  excitem«it 
(un  peu  d'SmotUm)  on  the  part  of  Serbia's  friends,  but  that  he  was  count- 
ing on  their  giving  her  wise  advicel 

"  'I  have  no  doubt,'  I  then  said  to  him,  'that  Russia  would  endeavor  ta 
persuade  the  Cabinet  of  Belgrade  to  make  acceptable  concessions;  but  why 
not  ask  from  one  what  is  being  asked  from  the  other,  and  if  reliance  is 
being  placed  on  advice  being  given  at  Belgrade,  is  it  not  also  legitimate  to 
rely  on  advice  being  given  at  Vienna  from  another  quarter?' 

"The  Secretary  of  State  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  that  depended  on 
circumstances;  but  immediately  checked  himself;  he  repeated  that  the  diffi- 
culty must  be  localized.  He  asked  me  if  I  really  thought  the  situation  seri- 
ous. 'Certainly,'  I  answered,  'because  if  what  is  happening  is  the  result  of 
due  reflection,  I  do  not  understand  why  all  means  of  retreat  have  been  cut  off.' 

"All  the  evidence  shows  that  Germany  is  ready  to  support  Austria's  at- 
titude with  unusual  energy.  The  wealmess  which  her  Austro-^Hungarian 
ally  has  shown  for  some  years  past  has  weakened  the  confidence  that  was 
placed  in  her  here.  She  was  found  heavy  to  drag  along.  Mischievous  l^al 
proceedings,  such  as  the  Agram  and  the  Friedjung  affairs,  brought  odium 
on  her  police  and  covered  tbem  with  ridicule.  All  that  was  asked  of  the  police 
waa  that  they  should  be  strong;  the  conviction  is  that  they  were  violent 

"An  article  which  appeared  in  the  'Lokal  Anzeiger'  this  evening  shows 
also  that  at  the  German  Chancellery  there  exists  a  state  of  mind  to  which 
we  in  Paris  are  naturally  not  inclined  to  pay  sufScient  attention,  I  mean  the 
feeling  that  monarchies  must  stand  together.  I  am  convinced  that  gttht 
weight  must  be  attached  to  this  point  of  view  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
attitude  of  the  Emperor  William,  whose  impressionable  nature  must  haye 
been  affected  by  the  assassination  of  a  prince  whose  guest  he  had  been  a 
few  days  previously. 

"It  is  not  less  striking  to  notice  the  pains  with  which  Herr  von  Jagow, 
and  all  the  officials  placed  under  his  orders,  pretend  to  everyone  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  scope  of  the  note  sent  by  Austria  to  Serbia." 

M.  Paltologue,  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  reported 
to  M.  Bienvenu-Martin  as  follows : 

"The  intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  ministers  could  not  be 
more  pacific,  a  fact  of  which  the  President  of  the  [French]  Republic  and 
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the  president  of  the  council  have  been  able  to  satisfy  themselves  directly; 
but  the  ultimatum  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  has  just  de- 
livered to  the  Cabinet  at  Belgrade  introduces  a  new  and  disquieting  element 
into  the  situation. 

''Public  opinion  in  Russia  would  not  allow  Austria  to  offer  violence  to 
Serbia.  The  shortness  of  the  time  limit  fixed  by  the  ultimatum  renders 
still  more  difficult  the  moderating  influence  that  the  powers  of  the  Triple 
Entente  might  exercise  at  Vienna. 

''On  the  other  hand,  M.  Sazonof  [Russian  Prime  Minister]  assumes  that 
Germany  will  desire  to  support  her  ally  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  impres- 
sion is  correct.  Nothing  but  the  assurance  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Triple 
Entente  can  prevent  the  German  powers  from  emphasizing  their  provoc- 
ative attitude.'* 

M.  Paul  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at  Liondon,  reported  to 
M.  Bienvenu-Martin  an  interview  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Cambon  and  Grey  were  agreed 
that  everything  must  be  done  to  avert  the  crisis,  and  that  the 
British  Cabinet  should  take  the  initiative  in  offering  mediation 
by  the  four  powers  not  directly  interested.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia  and  Germany.  If  Germany  assented,  time  would  be 
gained,  and  this  was  the  essential  point. 

"Sir  Edward  Grey  told  me  that  he  would  discuss  with  Prince  Lichnowsky 
the  proposal.  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  my  Russian  colleague  [Count 
Benckendorff]  who  is  afraid  of  a  surprise  from  Grermany,  and  who  imagines 
that  Austria  would  not  have  dispatched  her  ultimatum  without  previous 
agreement  with  Berlin. 

''Count  Benckendorff  told  me  that  Prince  Lichnowsky,  when  he  returned 
from  leave  about  a  month  ago,  had  intimated  that  he  held  pessimistic  views 
regarding  the  relations  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  He  had  ob- 
served the  uneasiness  caused  in  this  latter  capital  by  the  rumors  of  a  naval 
entente  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  by  the  czar's  visit  to  Bucharest, 
and  by  the  strengthening  of  the  Russian  army.  Count  Benckendorff  had 
concluded  from  this  that  a  war  with  Russia  would  be  looked  upon  without 
disfavor  in  Germany. 

''The  Under-Secretary  of  State  [Sir  Arthur  Nicholson]  has  been  struck, 
as  all  of  us  have  been,  by  the  anxious  looks  of  Prince  Lichnowsky  since  his 
return  from  Berlin,  and  he  considers  that  if  Germany  had  wished  to  do  so 
she  could  have  stopped  the  dispatch  of  the  ultimatum. 

"The  situation,  therefore,  is  as  grave  as  it  can  be,  and  we  see  no  way  of 
arresting  the  course  of  events. 

"However,  Count  Benckendorff  thinks  it  right  to  attempt  the  dSmarehe 
upon  which  I  have  agreed  with  Sir  Edward  Grey.'* 

In  a  second  letter  M.  Cambon  reported  receipt  of  the  details 
of  the  Austrian  ultimatum. 
II— Gt,  War  1 
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"In  consultation  with  my  Russian  eolleacrae,  who  Hiinks  it  extremely 
difllciiit  for  bis  GoTsmment  not  to  support  Serbia,  we  baye  been  asidng 
ounelves  wiiat  intervention  could  avert  the  conflict. 

''Sir  Edward  Grey  having  summoned  me  for  this  afternoon,  I  -propoee  to 
suggest  that  he  should  ask  for  the  semiofficial  intervention  of  the  Gennan 
Government  at  Vienna  to  i^revent  a  sudden  attack." 

M.  Bienvenu-Martin  informed  the  French  Ambassadors  at 
St  Petersbur^r,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Rome,  and  Hie  Ministers  at 
Stockholm  and  Belgrade  of  M.  Cambon's  report,  and  his  (Bien- 
venu-Martin's)  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  proposed  con- 
ciliatory action  at  Vienna. 

Belgium.  M.  Davignon,  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
notified  the  Belgian  Ministers  at  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  St  Petersburg 

'that  the  Goyemment  had  under  consideration  an  address  to  Hie  powers  ulio 
^arantee  Belgian  independence  and  neutrality  assuring  them  of  Bdgiam^ 
determination  to  fulfill  the  international  obligations  imposed  upon  her  by 
treaty  in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out  on  her  frontiers. 

"The  Goyemment  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  such  a  eammHoietr 
tion  would  be  premature  at  present,  but  that  events  might  move  rapidly  and 
not  leave  sufficient  time  to  forward  suitable  instructions  at  tiie  desired 
moment  to  the  Belgian  representatives  abroad. 

"In  these  circumstances  I  have  proposed  to*  the  Xing  t  Albert]  and  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  who  have  concurred,  to  give  you  now  exact  in- 
structions as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  you  tf  the  prospect  of  a  Pranco- 
German  war  became  more  threatening. 

"I  inclose  herewith  a  note,  signed  but  not  dated,  which  you  Aould  read 
to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afifairs  and  of  which  you  should  give  him  a 
copy,  if  circumstances  render  such  a  communication  necessary. 

"I  shall  inform  you  by  telegram  when  you  are  to  act  on  these  instructions. 

^'This  telegram  wiU  be  dispatched  when  tiie  order  is  given  for  Hie  mobili- 
sation of  the  Belgian  army  if,  contrary  to  our  earnest  hope  and  to  the  ap- 
parent prospect  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  our  infbrmation  leads  us  to  take 
this  extreme  measure  of  precaution.^ 

The  note  inclosed  said  that  Beligum  had  ''most  scrupulously" 
observed  the  obligations  of  neutrality  imposed  on  her  by  liie 
treaties  of  April  19,  1839,  and  would  "strive  unflinchingly"  to 
fulfill  them  whatever  the  new  circumstances  might  be. 

''The  friendly  feeUngs  of  the  powers  toward  her  have  been  so  often 
reaffirmed  that  Belgium  confidently  expects  that  her  territory  inll  remsin 
free  from  any  attack,  should  hostilities  break  out  upon  her  frontiers. 

''AH  necessary  steps  to  insure  respect  of  Belgian  neutrality  have  never- 
theless been  taken  by  the  Government.    The  Belgian  army  has  been  mobi- 
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lized  and  is  taking  up  such  strategic  positions  as  have  been  chosen  to  secure 
the  defense  of  the  country  and  the  respect  of  its  neutrality.  The  forts  of 
Antwerp  and  on  the  Mouse  have  been  put  in  a  state  of  defense.  .  .  . 

"These  measures  are  intended  solely  to  enable  Belgium  to  fulfill  her  in- 
ternational obligations;  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  neither  have  been  nor 
can  have  been  undertaken  with  any  intention  of  taking  part  in  an  armed 
struggle  between  the  powers  or  from  any  feeling  of  distrust  of  any  of 
those  powers.*' 

On  the  following  day  this  notification  was  also  sent  to  the 
Belgian  Ministers  at  R(Hne,  The  Hague,  and  Luxemburg. 


SATURDAY,     JULY     2  5,      1914 

AustriorHungary.  Count  Berchtold,  Austro-Hungarian  Min* 
ister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  telegraphed  from  Lembach  to  his 
Under-Secretary,  Baron  von  Macchio,  that  Russia  through  Prince 
Eoudacheff,  its  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Vienna,  was  pressing  for 
an  extension  of  the  time  limit  in  the  note  to  Serbia,  and  that 
he  should  tell  the  prince  this  would  not  be  granted,  but  that, 
even  after  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations,  Serbia  could 
have  peace  by  complying  unconditionally  with  Austria-Hungary's 
demands — ^in  which  case,  however,  she  must  pay  the  cost  of 
Austro-Hungarian  military  measures. 

Later,  Count  Berchtold  telegraphed  to  Count  SzSpSry,  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  Prince  Eouda- 
cheff had  based  his  request  on  the  powers  being  taken  by  surprise 
in  the  demands  on  Serbia,  and  therefore  that  Russia  should 
have  time  to  consider  the  evidence  in  the  case  as  presented  in 
Austria-Hungary's  dossier.  These  grounds,  said  Count  Berch- 
told, rested  on  a  mistaken  hypothesis. 

''Our  note  to  the  powers  was  in  no  way  intended  to  invite  them  to  make 
known  their  own  views  on  the  subject,  but  merely  bore  the  character  of  a 
statement  for  information,  the  communication  of  which  we  regarded  as  a 
duty  laid  on  us  by  international  courtesy.  .  .  .  We  regarded  our  action  as 
concerning  us  and  Serbia  alone." 

Baron  Giesl  von  Gieslingen,  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  at 
Belgrade,  telegraphed  Count  Berchtold  that  the  Serbian  Cabinet 
on  the  evening  of  the  24th  and  morning  of  the  25th  had  been 
preparing  its  reply  to  the  note,  and  would  deliver  it  before  the 
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time  limit  expired;  preparatioiu  were  being  made  l^  the  Ser- 
bian Grovemment  and  army  for  removal  into  tbe  interiur; 
foreign  legations  expected  to  have  to  follow;  the  Russian  L^;a- 
tion  was  already  packing  op;  the  Austro-Hungarian  Legatkm 
were  ready  to  leave  Belgrade  by  the  6.30  p.  m.  train. 

Count  Berchtold  notified  Count  Sz&pSry  at  St.  Petersburg, 
(m  the  same  day,  that,  in  case  of  Russia  reconsidering  her 
position,  and  refusing  to  \)e  swept  away  by  the  bellicose 
elements,  he,  with  the  support  of  his  German  colleague.  Count 
Pourtalds,  a  close  understanding  with  whom  was  presumed, 
should  impress  upon  M.  Sazonof,  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  Austria-Hungary,  in  event  of  war  with  Russia, 
would  not  stand  alone. 

"That  we  had  striven  up  till  now,  so  far  as  in  us  lay,  to  preserve  the 
peace  which  we  considered  to  be  the  most  precious  poesession  of  nations,  was 
shown  by  the  course  of  events  during  tiie  last  forty  years,  and  by  tiw  Ins- 
torioal  fact  that  our  gracious  emperor  has  won  for  himself  the  glozioua  title 
of  'Protector  of  the  Peace.' 

"We  should,  therefore,  most  sincerely  deplore  ^e  disturbance  of  the 
European  peace,  because  we  also  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  strangtiiaiing 
of  the  Balkan  States  in  a  position  of  political  and  natJonal  independenoe 
would  prove  to  the  advantage  of  our  relations  with  Russia,  and  would  also 
remove  all  possibility  of  antagonism  between  us  and  Russia;  also  because 
we  have  always  been  ready,  in  the  riiaping  of  our  own  policy,  to  take  ints 
consideration  the  dominant  political  interests  of  Ruasia. 

"Any  further  toleration  of  Serbian  intrigues  would  undermine  our  ex- 
istence as  a  state  and  our  position  as  a  great  power,  thus  also  threatening 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  We  are,  however,  convinced  that  it  is  to 
Russia's  own  interests,  as  her  peaceful  leaders  will  clearly  see^  that  Hm 
existing  European  balance  of  power  which  is  of  such  importance  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  should  be  maintained.  Our  action  against  Serbia,  what- 
ever form  it  takes,  is  conservative  from  first  to  last,  and  its  object  is  tiie 
necessary  preservation  of  our  position  in  Europe.** 

In  a  supplementary  telegram  Count  Berchtold  insfcracted 
Count  Sz&pfiry  to  explain  that  point  five  in  the  note  to  Serbia 
was  interpolated  merely  out  of  practical  considerations,  and  not 
to  infringe  on  the  sovereignty  of  Serbia. 

^'By  'collaboration'  in  point  five,  we  are  thinking  of  the  eatablishment  of  a 
private  'Bureau  de  S^et6'  at  Belgrade,  which  would  operate  in  the  same 
way  as  the  analogous  Russian  establishments  in  Paris  and  in  cooperation 
vnth  the  Serbian  police  and  administration.'* 

Other  ambassadons  were  similarly  instructed. 
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Russia.  M.  Broniewsky,  Russian  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Berlin, 
telegraphed  to  M.  Sazonof  reporting  that  he  and  the  British 
Ambassador,  Sir  George  Buchanan,  had  urged  the  German 
Secretary  of  State,  Herr  von  Jagow,  to  advise  Vienna  to  extend 
the  time  limit  in  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia.  Von  Jagow  had 
telegraphed  the  request  to  Vienna,  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
Count  Berchtold  from  the  capital,  feared  that  it  would  have  no 
result. 

"Moreover,  he  has  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Austria  yielding  at  the 
last  moment,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  step  on  her  part  might 
increase  the  assurance  of  Serbia,  I  replied  that  a  great  power  such  as 
Austria  could  give  way  without  impairing  her  prestige,  and  I  adduced 
every  other  similar  argument,  but  failed,  nevertheless,  to  obtain  any  more 
definite  promise.  Even  when  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  action  must 
be  taken  at  Vienna  if  the  possibility  of  terrible  consequences  was  to  be 
avoided,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  answered  each  time  in  the 
negative.'' 

M.  Sevastipoulo,  Russian  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Paris,  tele- 
graphed M.  Sazonof  that,  at  his  instance,  the  French  representa- 
tive at  Vienna  had  been  instructed  to  request  extension  of  the 
time  limit  in  the  note  to  Serbia. 

Count  Benckendorff,  Russian  Ambassador  at  London,  tele- 
graphed that  the  British  representative  at  Vienna  had  been 
instructed  to  do  the  same,  and  also  to  discuss  the  prevention  of 
hostilities  should  the  request  be  refused. 

M.  Sazonof  replied  by  telegraph  that  in  event  of  hostilities, 
Russia  counted  on  Great  Britain  siding  at  once  and  definitely 
with  France  and  Russia  in  order  to  maintain  the  European 
balance  of  power  for  which  Great  Britain  had  constantly  inter- 
vened in  the  past  and  which  would  certainly  be  compromised 
by  the  triumph  of  Austria. 

Count  Pourtal^s,  German  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
handed  a  note  verbcUe  to  M.  Sazonof,  denying  the  press  report 
that  the  action  of  Austria-Hungary  was  instigated  by  the  Ger- 
man Grovemment,  and  declaring  that  this  government  ''had  no 
knowledge  of  the  text''  of  the  note  to  Serbia  before  it  was 
presented,  and  had  ''exercised  no  influence  upon  its  contents.** 

''Germany,  as  the  aUy  of  Anstria,  naturally  supports  the  claims  made 
by  the  Vienna  Cabinet  against  Serbia,  which  die  considers  justified. 
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''Above  all  Germany  wisbes,  ai  she  has  already  declared  from  tlw  ^very 
beginning  of  the  Aiutro-Serbian  disiMite,  that  tills  conflict  should  be 
localized." 

The  same  statement  was  made  to  the  French  Government  l^ 
Baron  von  Schoen,  the  German  Ambassador,  and  to  the  British 
Government  by  Count  Benckendorff,  the  Russian  Ambassador. 
The  count  asked  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  the  British  Grovemment  bring  conciliatory  pressure 
on  Austria. 

"Grey  replied  that  this  was  quite  impossible.  He  added  that,  as  long  as 
complications  existed  between  Austria  and  Serbia  alone,  Britidi  intoests 
were  only  indirectly  affected;  but  he  had  to  look  ahead  to  the  fact  that 
Austrian  mobilization  would  lead  to  Russian  mobilization,  and  that  from 
that  moment  a  Situation  would  exist  in  which  the  interests  of  all  the  pofwers 
would  be  involved.  In  that  event  Great  Britain  reserved  to  hera^  faU 
liberty  of  action." 

Great  Britain.  Sir  Francis  Bertie,  British  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  M.  Bienvenu-Martin, 
French  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  hoped  that  S»- 
bia's  reply  to  Austra-Hungary*s  demands  would  be  sufficiently 
conciliatory  to  obviate  extreme  measures,  but  said  tiiat  there 
would  be  revolution  in  Serbia  if  she  were  to  accept  the  demands 
in  their  entirety. 

Sir  George  Buchanan,  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  M.  Sazonof,  Russian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said  that  the  explanations  of  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  Count  SzSp&ry,  did  not  quite  correspond 
with  information  received  from  German  quarters,  which  infor- 
mation came  too  late  to  affect  negotiations  at  Vienna. 

"The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  said  that  Serbia  was  quite  ready  to  do 
as  you  had  suggrested  and  to  punish  those  proved  to  be  gaUty,  but  €hat  no 
independent  State  could  be  expected  to  accept  the  political  Amanda  which 
had  been  put  forward.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Afifairs  thought^  from  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  the  Serbian  Minister  [Dr.  Spalaikovitcfa] 
yesterday,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Austrians  attacking  Serbia,  the  Serbian 
Government  would  abandon  Belgrade,  and  withdraw  their  forces  into  tiw 
interior,  while  they  would  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  the  powers  to  halp 
them.  His  excellency  was  in  favor  of  Iheir  making  this  appeal.  He  would 
like  to  see  the  question  placed  on  an  international  footing,  as  the  obligations 
taken  by  Serbia  in  1908,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Austrian  ultima- 
tum, were  given  not  to  Austria-  but  to  the  powers. 
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''If  Serbia  should  appeal  to  the  powers,  Russia  would  be  quite  ready  to 
stand  aside  and  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  It  was  possible,  in  his  opinion,  that  Serbia  might  propose 
to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration. 

"On  my  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  Russia  would  not  precipitate 
war  by  mobilizing  until  you  had  had  time  to  use  your  influence  in  favor  of 
peace,  his  excellency  assured  me  that  Russia  had  no  aggressive  intentions, 
and  she  would  take  no  action  until  it  was  forced  upon  her.  Austria's  action 
was  in  reality  directed  against  Russia.  She  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 
present  stattia  quo  in  the  Balkans,  and  establishing  her  own  hegemony 
there.  He  did  not  believe  that  Germany  really  wanted  war,  but  her  atti- 
tude was  decided  by  ours.  If  we  took  our  stand  firmly  with  France  and 
Russia  there  would  be  no  war.  If  we  failed  them  now,  rivers  of  blood  would 
flow,  and  we  would  in  the  end  be  dragged  into  war. 

"I  said  that  England  could  play  the  rdle  of  mediator  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna  to  better  purpose  as  friend  who,  if  her  counsels  of  moderation  were 
disregarded,  might  one  day  be  converted  into  an  ally,  than  if  she  were  to 
declare  herself  Russia's  ally  at  once.  His  excellency  said  that  unfortunately 
Germany  was  convinced  that  she  could  count  upon  our  neutrality. 

"I  said  all  I  could  to  impress  prudence  on  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  warned  him  that  if  Russia  mobilized,  Grermany  would  not  be 
content  with  mere  mobilization,  or  give  Russia  time  to  carry  out  hers,  but 
would  probably  declare  war  at  once.  His  excellency  replied  that  Russia 
could  not  allow  Austria  to  crush  Serbia  and  become  the  predominant  power 
in  the  Balkans,  and,  if  she  feels  secure  of  the  support  of  France,  she  will 
face  all  the  risks  of  war." 

Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  British  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Berlin,  tele- 
graphed to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  Herr  von  Jagow,  German 
Secretary  of  State,  had  instructed  the  German  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  Herr  von  Tschirscky,  to  present  to  Count  Berchtold, 
Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Grey*s  sug- 
gestion of  an  extension  of  the  time  limit  for  Serbia's  reply,  but 
that,  owing  to  Berchtold's  absence  from  the  capital,  the  exten- 
sion would  probably  not  be  granted.  Von  Jagow  did  not  know 
what  Austria-Hungary  had  ready  on  the  spot,  but  admitted 
that  they  meant  to  take  military  action.  He  also  admitted 
that  Serbia  "could  not  swallow"  certain  of  Austria-Hungary's 
demands. 

"I  asked  whether  it  was  not  to  be  feared  that,  in  taking  military  action 
against  Serbia,  Austria  would  dangerously  excite  public  opinion  in  Russia. 
He  said  he  thought  not.  He  remained  of  opinion  that  crisis  could  be  local- 
ised. I  said  that  telegrams  from  Russia  in  this  morning's  papers  did  not 
look  very  reassuring,  but  he  maintained  his  optimistic  view  with  regard  to 
He  said  that  he  had  given  the  Russian  Government  to  understand 
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that  the  last  thing  Gormany  wanted  was  a  general  war,  and  he  wonld  do  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  such  a  calamity.  If  the  relations  between  AnatriA  and 
Bnasia  became  threatening,  he  was  qoxte  ready  to  fall  in  walll  your  ang^ 
gestion  as  to  the  four  powers  working  in  favor  of  moderation  at  Vienna  mod 
at.  Pertersbnrg. 

''Secretary  of  State  confessed  privately  tiiat  he  tfaeui^t  tliB  note  left 
much  to  be  desired  as  a  diplomatic  document.  Hie  Bepeataid  very  eameatty 
that,  though  he  had  been  accused  of  knowing  all  afaont  th»  ODntentB  of  that 
note,  he  had  in  fact  had  no  such  knowledge.^ 

Sir  R^inell  Rodd,  British  Ambassador  at  Rome,  telegraphed 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  the  Italian  Secretary  General  was  of 
opinion  that  Austria  will  only  be  restrained  by  Serbia's  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  and  that  there  was  reliable  information  she 
intended  to  seize  the  SaloniM  Railway. 

Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  British  Ambassador  at  Vi^ma,  tele- 
graphed Sir  Edward  Grey  that  the  language  of  the  Vi^rna  press 
left  the  impression  that  the  surrender  of  Serbia  was  neither 
expected  nor  desired,  and  that  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Berchtold  would  go  to  Ischl  to  communicate  Serbia's  reply  as 
soon  as  it  was  presented. 

Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  British  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Bdgxade, 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  a  forecast  of  the  Serbian  reply, 
and  said  that  the  Serbian  Government  considered  it  would  be 
fully  isatisfactory  unless  Austria^Hungary  was  determined  on 
war  at  any  cost.  In  a  supplementary  telegram  he  said  that  in 
view  of  his  French  and  Russian  colleagues  not  having  received 
instructions  from  their  governments  and  of  the  proposed  con- 
ciliatory terms  of  the  Serbian  reply,  he  had  not  offered  advice 
to  the  Serbian  Government.  It  was  hi^ly  probable  the  Russian 
Government  had  urged  the  utmost  moderation  on  Serbia. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  telegraphed  Sir  George  Buchanan,  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  he  could  not  promise  to 
Russia  more  than  he  had  done. 

"I  do  not  consider  that  public  opinion  here  would  or  ought  to  sanction 
our  going  to  war  over  a  Serbian  quarrel.  £f ,  however,  war  does  -take  place, 
the  development  of  other  issnea  may  draw  us  into  it,  and  I  am  tiiersfore 
anxious  to  prevent  it. 

''The  sudden,  brusque,  and  peremptory  character  of  tks  Anatrian  di- 
marehe  makes  it  almost  inevitable  that  in  a  v«ry  short  time  both  Ruaaia 
and  Austria  wUl  have  mobilized  against  each  other.    In  this  efvent,  the  only 
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chanee  of  po>eg,  in  my  opinion^  is  for  the  other  four  powers  to  Join  in  asldnir 
the  Austrian  and  Russian  Governments  not  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  to 
give  time  for  the  four  powers  acting  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  to  try 
and  arrange  matters.  If  Germany  will  «dopt  this  view,  I  fert  strongly 
that  France  and  ourselves  should  act  upon  it.  Italy  would  no  doubt  gladly 
cooperate. 

''No  diplomatic  intervention  or  mediation  would  be  tolerated  by  eitiier 
Russia  or  Austria  unless  it  was  clearly  impartial  and  included  the  allies 
or  friends  of  both.  The  cooperation  of  Germany  would,  therefore,  be  es- 
sential." 

Sir  Edward  Gr^  telegraphed  to  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  British 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  Berlin,  to  the  same  effect,  and  also  that 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  German  Ambassador  at  London,  was  per- 
sonally favorable  to  the  suggestion  of  mediation  between  Austria 
and  Russia,  which  he  Ihougfat  Austria  might  be  able  with  dignity 
to  accept. 

"I  impressed  up<m  the  ambassador  that,  in  the  event  of  Russian  and 
Austrian  mobilization,  the  participation  of  Germany  would  be  essential  to 
any  diplomatic  action  for  peace.  Alone  we  could  do  nothing.  The  French 
Government  were  traveling  at  the  moment,  and  I  had  had  no  time  to  con- 
sult them,  and  could  not  therefore  be  sure  of  their  views,  but  I  was  pre- 
pared, if  the  German  Government  agreed  with  my  suggestion,  to  tell  the 
French  Government  that  I  thought  it  the  right  thing  to  act  upon  it." 

Sir  Edward  Grey  telegraphed  to  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen, 
British  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  the  text  of  the  Russian  telegram 
sent  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  asking  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  for  extension  of  the  time  limit  for  the 
Serbian  reply,  and  protesting  that  a  refusal  would  be  '^against 
international  ethics/'  Grey  asked  Bunsen  to  support  the  Rus- 
sian position. 

''I  trust  that  if  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  consider  it  too  late 
to  prolong  the  time  limit,  they  will  at  any  rate  give  time  in  the  sense  and 
for  the  reasons  desired  by  Russia  before  taking  any  irretrievable  steps/' 

Sir  Edward  Grey  telegraphed  Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  British 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  Belgrade,  an  account  of  an  interview  of 
M.  Boschkovitch,  Serbian  Minister  at  London,  with  Sir  Arthur 
Nicholson,  British  Under-Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

'^He  mentioned  that  bolh  the  assassins  of  the  arehduke  wsre  Austrian 
subjects — Bosniaks;  that  one  of  them  had  been  in  Serbia,  and  that  the 
Serbian  authorities,  considering  him  suspect  and  dangerous,  had  desired 
to  expel  him,  but  on  applying  to  the  Austrian  authorities  found  that  the 
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latter  protected  him,  and  said  tliat  be  was  an  innocent  and  liarmleBS  in- 
dividual.^ 

France. — ^M.  Jules  Cambon,  Fr^ich*  Ambassador  at  Berlin, 
reported  to  M.  BieAvenu-Martin,  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Paris,  an  interview  with  Baron  Bey^is,  Belgian 
Minister  at  Berlin. 

"The  Belgian  Minister  appears  very  anxious.  .  .  .  He  is  of  opinion  that 
Austria  and  Germany  have  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  thmt» 
owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  at  the  present  moment,  Russia  and 
England  appear  to  them  to  be  threatened  by  domestic  troubles,  while  in 
France  the  state  of  the  army  is  under  discussion.  Moreover,  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  pretended  ignorance  of  the  Government  of  Berlin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Austria's  dimarehe, 

''He  thinks  that,  if  the  form  of  it  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Cabinet 
at  Berlin,  the  moment  of  its  dispatch  has  been  cleverly  chosen  in  consulta- 
tion with  that  Cabinet,  in  order  to  surprise  the  Triple  Entente  at  a  moment 
of  disorganization. 

"He  has  seen  the  Italian  Ambassador,  who  has  just  interrupted  his 
holiday  in  order  to  return.  It  looks  as  if  Italy  would  be  surprised,  to 
put  it  no  higher,  at  having  been  kept  out  of  the  whole  affair  by  her  two 
Allies." 

M.  Bienvenu-Martin  notified  the  French  Legations  at  London, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Stockholm  of  a  visit  made 
him  by  Baron  von  Schoen,  the  German  Ambassador,  to  protest 
against  an  article  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  calling  his  demarche  of 
yesterday  a  ''German  threat."  M.  Berthelot,  French  Political 
Director,  assured  him  that  no  private  information  had  been 
given  out  by  the  Foreign  office  of  the  d-marche,  and  that  the 
article  merely  showed  that  %e  proceeding  was  known  elsewhere 
than  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  The  German  Ambassador  did  not 
take  up  the  allusion. 

M.  Paleologue,  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  re- 
ported to  M.  Bienvenu-Martin  that  M.  Sazonof,  Russian 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  been  unfavorably  impressed 
by  the  evasive  replies  and  recriminations  of  Count  de  Pourtalte, 
the  German  Ambassador,  over  the  note  to.  Serbia. 

''The  ministers  will  hold  a  council  to-morrow  with  the  czar  presiding. 
M.  Sazonof  preserves  complete  moderation.  'We  must  avoid,'  he  said  to  me, 
'everything  which  might  precipitate  the  crisis.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  even 
if  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  come  to  blows  with  Serbia,  we  ought 
not  to  break  oif  negotiations.' " 
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M.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at  Beriin,  reported  to 
M.  Bienvenu-Martin  the  interview  with  Herr  von  Jagow,  Ger- 
man Secretary  of  State,  by  Sir  Horace  Rumbold. 

"The  British  Chars:^  d' Affaires  inquired  of  Herr  von  Jagow,  as  I  had 
done  jresterday,  if  Germany  had  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Ajmrtrian  note 
before  it  was  dispatched*  and  he  received  so  clear  a  reply  in  the  negative 
that  he  was  not  able  to  carry  the  matter  further;  but  he  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  blank  cheque  given  by  Germany  to 
Austria. 

"Herr  von  Jagow  having  replied  to  him  that  the  matter  was  a  domestic 
one  for  Austria,  he  remarked  that  it  had  become  eeaenltially  an  inter- 
national one.** 

Later  in  the  day  M.  Cambon  reported  the  interview  between 
Herr  von  Jagow  and  M.  Broniewski,  Bussian  Charge  d'Affaires 
at  Berlin. 

"M.  Broniewski»  like  myself,  has  heard  the  rumor  that  Austria,  while 
declaring  that  she  did  not  desire  an  annexation  of  territory,  would  occupy 
parts  of  Serbia  until  she  had  received  complete  satisfaction.  'One  knows/ 
he  said  to  me,  'what  this  word  ''satisfaction"  means.'  M.  Broniewski's  im- 
pressions of  Germany's  ultimate  intentions  are  very  pessinustic." 

M.  Dumaine,  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  reported  to  M. 
Bi^ivenu-Martin  that  Prince  Koudacheff,  Russian  Charg6 
d'AffaireSy  had  sent  his  Grovemment's  request  of  an  extension  of 
the  time  limit  for  the  Serbian  reply  to  Count  Berchtold,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  two  tele- 
grams, one  addressed  to  him  <m  his  journey,  and  the  other  to 
Ischl,  his  destination.  The  prince  does  not  expect  any  result. 
Barcm  Macchio,  General  Secretary  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Office,  had  received  **with  icy  coldness"  the  prince's 
expostulation  that  the  submission  by  Austria-Hungary  of  griev- 
ances against  Serbia  without  permitting  time  for  their  examina- 
tion was  not  consonant  with  international  courtesy.  The  baron 
replied  that  one's  interests  sometimes  exempted  one  from 
being  courteous. 

''The  Austrian  Government  is  determined  to  inflict  humiliation  on  Serbia: 
it  wUl  accept  no' intervention  from  any  power  until  the  blow  has  been  de- 
livered and  received  fuU  in  the  face  by  Serbia." 

H.  BarrSre,  French  Ambassador  at  Rome,  reported  to  M. 
Bienvenu-Martin  that  the  request  by  the  Russian  Government 
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for  Italy's  cooperation  in  securing  from  Austria-Hungary  an 
extension  of  the  time  limit  for  the  Serbian  reply,  came  too  late 
for  action  thereon,  owing  to  the  absence  from  Rome  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano. 

M.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  notified  M. 
Bienvenu-Martin  that  report  had  come  from  Vienna  of  rupture 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia. 

''Large  crowds  consisting  of  several  hundred  persons  are  coUecting  here 
before  the  newspaper  offices  and  a  demonstration  of  numbers  of  young 
people  has  just  passed  through  the  Pariser-platz  shouting  cries  of  'Hurrah' 
for  Germany,  and  singing  patriotic  songs.  The  demonstrators  are  visiting 
the  Siegessaiil  [column  of  victory],  the  Austrian  and  then  the  Italian 
Embassy.    It  is  a  significant  outburst  of  chauvinism.  .  .  . 

"In  financial  circles  measures  are  already  being  taken  to  meet  every 
eventuality,  for  no  means  of  averting  the  crisis  is  seen,  in  view  of  the  de- 
termined support  which  Germany  is  giving  to  Austria. 

"I,  for  my  part,  see  in  Great  Britain  the  only  power  which  might  be 
listened  to  at  Berlin. 

"Whatever  happens,  Paris,  St  Petersburg,  and  London  will  not  succeed 
in  maintaining  peace  with  dignity  unless  they  show  a  firm  and  absolutely 
united  front.'' 

At  the  hour  of  expiration  of  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  M. 
Dumaine,  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  reported  to  M. 
Bienvenu-Martin  that  Prince  Eoudacheff,  the  Russian  Charge 
d' Affaires,  had  presented  alone  his  request  for  an  extension  of  the 
time  limit,  it  seeming  to  the  representatives  of  the  other  powers 
useless  to  support  him  when  there  was  no  time  to  do  so. 

"At  the  last  moment  we  are  assured  that  the  Austrian  Minister  has  just 
left  Belgrade  hurriedly;  he  must  have  thought  the  Serbian  Government's 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  his  Government  inadequate.'' 


SERBIA'S     REPLY     TO     THE     AUSTRO- 

HUNGARIAN     NOTE 

A  few  minutes  before  6  p.  m.,  July  25,  1914,  the  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment made  its  reply  to  the  Austrian  note. 

This  declared  that  no  attempts  had  been  made,  or  declarations 
uttered,  by  responsible  representatives  of  Serbia,  tending  to  sub- 
vert Austro-Hungarian  rule  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  since 
March  81,  1909,  when  protests  against  the  annexation  of  these 
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countries  made  in  fhe  Skupshtina  (Serbian  Parliament)  were 
cut  short  by  declarations  of  the  Serbian  Government.  It  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Austria-Hungary  had  since  then  made 
no  complaint  in  this  connection  save  in  regard  to  a  school  book, 
concerning  which  it  had  received  an  entirely  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. 

^'Serbia  has  several  times  given  proofs  of  her  pacific  and  moderate  policy 
during  the  Balkan  crisis,  and  it  is  thanks  to  fierbia  and  to  ^e  sacrifice  that 
she  has  made  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  European  peace  that  ^at  peace 
has  been  preserved.  The  Ro3ral  Government  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
manifestations  of  a  private  character,  such  as  articles  in  the  press  and  the 
peaceable  work  of  societies — ^manifestations  which  take  place  in  nearly  all 
countries  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
escape  official  control.  The  Rojral  Government  are  all  the  less  responsible, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  solution  of  a  series  of  questions 
which  arose  between  Serbia  and  Austria-Hungary  they  gave  proof  of  a 
great  readiness  to  oblige,  and  thus  succeeded  in  settling  ^e  majority  of 
these  questions  to  the  advantage  of  the  two  neighboring  countries. 

^For  these  reasons  the  Royal  Government  have  been  pained  and  sur- 
prised at  the  statements,  according  to  which  members  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbia  are  supposed  to  have  participated  in  the  preparations  for  the  crime 
committed  at  Sarajevo;  iJtke  Ro3ral  Government  expected  to  be  invited  to 
collaborate  in  an  investigation  of  all  that  concerns  this  crime,  and  they 
were  ready,  in  order  to  prove  the  entire  correctness  of  their  attitude,  to 
take  measures  against  any  persons  concerning  whom  representations  were 
made  to  them.  Falling  in,  therefore,  with  the  desire  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government,  they  are  prepared  to  hand  over  for  trial  any  Serbian 
subject,  without  regard  to  his  situation  or  rank,  of  whose  complicity  in  the 
crime  of  Sarajevo  proofs  are  forthcoming,  and  more  especiaDy  they  under- 
take to  cause  to  be  published  on  the  first  page  of  the  'Journal  officiel,'  on 
the  date  of  July  26,  the  following  declaration": 

[Here  follows  the  declaration  required  by  Austria-Hungary^ 
with  alterations  intended  to  lessen  the  humiliation,  which  changes 
win  be  noted  in  a  following  criticism  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign-  Office.] 

''This  declaration  will  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Royal  army 
in  an  order  of  the  day,  in  tiie  name  of  his  majesty  the  king,  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Crown  Prince  Alexander,  and  will  be  publiedied  in  the  next 
official  army  bulletin. 

"The  Ro3ral  Government  further  undertake: 

"1.  To  introduce  at  the  first  regular  convocation  of  the  Skupshtina  a 
provision  into  the  press  law  providing  for  the  most  severe  punishment  of 
incitement  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
and  for  taking  action  against  any  publication  the  general  tendency  of 
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"which  is  directed  against  the  territorial  inteiprity  of  Austria-Himgary, 
The  Goyemment  engage  at  the  approaching  revision  of  the  GonstitotioB 
to  cause  an  amendment  to  be  introduced  into  Article  XXII  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  such  a  nature  that  such  publication  may  be  confiscated,  a  pro- 
ceeding at  present  impossible  under  the  categorical  terms  of  Article  XXII 
of  the  Constitution. 

"2,  The  Government  possess  no  proof,  nor  does  the  note  of  the  Imi>erial 
and  Royal  Government  furnish  them  with  any,  that  the  'Narodna  Odbrana' 
and  other  similar  societies  have  committed  up  to  the  present  any  criminal 
act  of  this  nature  through  the  proceedings  of  any  of  their  members. 
Nevertheless,  the  Royal  Government  will  accept  the  demand  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Government,  and  will  dissolve  the  'Narodna  Odbrana"  Society 
and  every  other  society  which  may  be  directing  its  efforts  against  Austria*- 
Hungary. 

"8.  The  Royal  Serbian  €rovemment  undertake  to  remove  without  delay 
from  their  public  educational  establishments  in  Serbia  all  that  serves  or 
could  serve  to  foment  propaganda  against  Austria-Hungary,  whenever  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Government  furnish  them  with  facts  and  proofs  of 
this  propaganda. 

"4.  The  Ro3ral  Government  also  agree  to  remove  from  military  service 
all  such  persons  as  the  judicial  inquiry  may  have  proved  to  be  guilty  of  acts 
directed  against  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  and  they  expect  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  to  com- 
municate to  them  at  a  later  date  the  names  and  the  acts  of  these  officers  and 
officials  for  the  purposes  of  the  proceedings  which  are  to  be  taken  against 
them. 

"5.  The  Royal  Government  must  confess  that  they  do  not  clearly  grasp 
the  meaning  or  the  scope  of  the  demand  made  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  that  Serbia  shall  undertake  to  accept  the  collaboration  of  the 
organs  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  upon  their  territory,  but  they 
declare  that  they  will  admit  such  collaboration  as  agrees  with  the  principle 
of  international  law,  with  criminal  procedure,  and  with  good  neighborly 
relations. 

"6.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Royal  Government  consider  it  their 
duty  to  open  an  inquiry  against  all  such  persons  as  are,  or  ev^itually  may 
be,  implicated  in  the  plot  of  June  28,  and  who  happen  to  be  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  kingdom.  As  regards  the  participation  in  this  inquiry  of 
Austro-Hungarian  agents  or  authorities  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Government,  the  Royal  Government  cannot  accept  such 
an  arrangement,  as  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
law  of  criminal  procedure;  nevertheless,  in  concrete  cases  communications 
as  to  the  results  of  the  investigations  in  question  might  be  given  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  agents. 

"7.  The  Royal  Government  proceeded,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  note,  to  arrest  Commandant  Voislav  Tankossitch.  As  regards 
Milan  Ziganovitch,  who  is  a  subject  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
and  who  up  to  June  28  was  employed  (on  probation)  by  the  directorate  of 
railways,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  arrest  him. 
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^The  Austro-Himgmrkui  GorarmMnt  a»  aqvMted  to  be  so  good  ub  to 
WQiffply  as  soon  as  possible,  in  tiw  costoomry  fonn,  the  yresiimptiiFe  evidence 


«f  goilt,  as  wen  «s  the  eveotoal  pieofe  of  guilt  whidi  have  been  eoileeted 
np  to  the  present,  at  tbe  inquiry  at  Sarajevo  for  the  porposes  of  the  later 
inqury. 

8.  The  Serbian  Government  will  reinforce  and  extend  the  measures 
whieh  have  been  taken  for  preventing  the  illicit  traffic  of  arms  and  ex^ 
plosives  across  the  frontier.  It  goes  without  saying  tiiat  they  will  immedi- 
ately order  an  inquiry  and  will  severely  punish  the  frontier  officials  on  the 
Schabatz-Loznitza  line  who  have  failed  in  their  duty  and  allowed  the 
authors  of  the  crime  of  Sarajevo  to  pass. 

**d.  The  Soyal  Govemmoit  will  gladly  give  explanations  of  the  romarlcr 
made  by  th^  officials  whether  in  Serbia  or  abroad,  in  interviews  after  the 
crime  which  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment were  hostile  toward  the  [Dual]  Monarchy,  as  soon  as  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  have  commnnieated  to  them  the  passages  in  question  in 
these  wwnsrfci,  ^md  as  somi  aa  th^  haiw  shown  tiiat  the  remarks  were  actu- 
ally made  by  the  maid  officials,  although  the  Royal  Government  will  itself 
take  steps  to  collect  evidence  and  proofs. 

''10.  The  Royal  Government  will  inform  the  In4;>erial  and  Royal  Got- 
emment  of  the  execution  of  the  measures  comprised  under  the  above  heads, 
in  so  far  as  this  has  not  already  been  done  by  the  present  note,  as  soon  as 
each  measure  has  been  ordered  and  carried  out. 

''If  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  are  not  satisfied  with  this  reply, 
the  Serbian  Government,  considering  thai  it  is  not  to  the  conmion  interest  to 
precipitate  the  solution  of  this  question,  are  ready,  as  always,  to  accept  a 
pacific  understanding,  either  by  referring  this  question  to  the  decision  of 
the  Lutemational  Tribunal  of  The  Hague,  or  to  the  Gveat  Powers  whidi 
took  part  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  declaration  made  by  the  Serbian  Got- 
erBBMnt  on  ICarch  81, 1909." 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  to  Belgrade,  Baron  Giesl  von 
Giesllngen,  to  whom  the  reply  was  delivered,  on  comparing  it 
with  his  instructions,  declared  it  ansatisfactory,  and  informed 
M .  Pa^tch,  tiie  Serbian  Prime  Minister  that  he  and  his  legation 
would  leave  Belgrade  that  evening,  turning  over  his  Govern- 
ment's interests  in  Serbia  to  the  German  Legation.  Rupture  in 
diplomatic  relations  between  Austria-HmigHry  and  Serbia,  he 
said,  was  a  fait  accamplL  These  events  M.  Pashitch  reported  on 
the  same  day  to  all  the  Serbian  Legations  abroad,  and  further 
announced : 

^The  Royal  Serbian  Government  have  summoned  the  Skupshtina  to  meet 
on  July  27  at  Nish,  whither  all  the  ministries  with  their  staffs  are  proceed- 
ing this  evening.  The  crown  prince  has  issued,  in  the  name  of  ^e  king,  an 
order  for  the  mobiUzation  of  the  anny,  while  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  a 
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proclamation  will  be  made  in  wfaieh  it  will  be  announced  that  dviliana  wlio 
are  not  liable  to  military  service  shonld  remain  peaceably  at  home,  wliile 
•oldiers  should  proceed  to  their  appointed  posts  and  defend  the  country  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  in  the  event  of  Serbia  beinff  attacked." 


The  Austrian  Minister  left  Belgrade  at  6.30  p.  m.  for  Vienna. 
On  the  same  day  the  Serbian  Minister  at  Vienna,  M.  Yov. 
Yovanovitch,  received  his  passports.  On  the  same  day  the 
Serbian  reply  was  presented  at  Vienna,  where  it  received  the 
following  commentaries  by  the  Foreign  Office : 

''The  Royal  Serbian  Government  limits  itself  to  establishing  that  since 
the  declaration  of  March  81,  1909,  there  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Serbian  Government  to  alter  ^e  position  of  Bosnia  and  Herse- 
govina. 

"With  this  she  deliberately  shifts  the  foundation  of  our  note,  as  we  have 
not  insisted  that  she  and  her  officials  have  undertaken  anything  <^Beial  in 
this  direction.  Our  gravamm  is  that  in  spite  of  the  obligation  assumed  in 
the  cited  note,  she  has  omitted  to  suppress  the  movement  directed  against 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  monarchy. 

"Her  obligation  consisted  in  chaQging  her  attitude  and  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  her  policies,  and  in  entering  into  friendly  and  nmghborly  relations 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  pos- 
session of  Bosnia. 

"The  assertion  of  the  Rojral  Serbian  Government  that  the  ezpressioiis 
of  the  press  and  the  activity  of  Serbian  associations  possess  a  private  char- 
acter and  thus  escape  governmental  control,  stands  in  full  contrast  with 
the  institutions  of  modem  states  and  even  the  most  liberal  of  press  and 
society  laws,  which  nearly  everywhere  subject  the  press  and  the  societies 
to  a  certain  control  of  the  state.  This  is  also  provided  for  by  the  Serbian 
institutions.  The  rebuke  against  the  Serbian  Government  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  totally  omitted  to  supervise  its  press  and  its  societies,  in  so 
far  as  it  knew  their  direction  to  be  hostile  to  the  [Dual]  Monarchy. 

"The  assertion  [that  the  Serbian  Government  was  ready  to  proceed 
against  all  persons  in  regard  to  whom  it  would  receive  information]  is  in* 
correct.  The  Serbian  Government  was  accurately  informed  about  tlie 
suspicion  resting  upon  quite  definite  personalities  and  not  only  in  the  posi- 
tion, but  also  obliged  by  its  own  laws  to  institute  investigations  sp<mtan- 
eously.    The  Serbian  Government  has  done  nothing  in  this  direction.'* 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Office  objected  to  the  altera- 
tions made  by  Serbia  in  the  declaration  published  in  the  official 
organ.    This,  in  the  Serbian  reply,  began : 

"The  Royal  Serbian  Government  condemns  every  propaganda  which 
should  be  directed  against  Austria-Hungary. 

"The  Austrian  demand  reads:  'The  Royal  Serbian  Government  condemns 
the  propaganda  against  Austria-Hungary.  .  •  .'     The  alteration  of  Hm 
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declaration  as  demanded  by  us^  which  has  been  made  by  the  Royal  Serbian 
Government,  is  meant  to  imply  that  a  propaganda  directed  against  Austria- 
Hungary  does  not  exist,  and  that  it  is  not  aware  of  such.  This  formula  is 
insincere,  and  the  Serbian  Government  reserves  itself  the  subterfuge  for 
later  occasions  that  it  had  not  disavowed  by  this  declaration  the  existing 
propaganda,  nor  recognized  the  same  as  hostile  to  the  [Dual]  Monarchy, 
whence  it  could  deduce  further  that  it  is  not  obliged  to  suppress  in  the 
future  a  propaganda  similar  to  the  present  one." 

Objection  was  similarly  made  to  the  alteration  in  the  Serbian 
apology  for  acts  of  Serbian  officers.    This  apology  began : 

"The  Royal  Government  regrets  that  according  to  a  communication  of 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  certain  Serbian  officers  and  function- 
aries have  participated  in  the  propaganda. 

''The  formula  as  demanded  by  Austria  reads:  The  Royal  (xovemment 
regrets  that  Serbian  officers  and  functionaries  .  .  .  have  participated.  .  .  . 
Also  with  this  formula  and  the  further  addition  'according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government,'  the  Serbian  Government  pursues 
the  object,  already  indicated  above,  to  preserve  a  free  hand  for  the  future. 

"Austria  had  demanded: 

"1.  To  suppress  every  publication  which  incites  to  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  [Dual]  Monarchy,  and  whose  tendency  is  directed  against  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  monarchy. 

"We  wanted  to  bring  about  the  obligation  for  Serbia  to  take  care  that 
such  attacks  of  the  press  would  cease  in  the  future. 

"Instead  Serbia  offers  to  pass  certain  laws  which  are  meant  as  means 
toward  this  end,  viz: 

"(a)  A  law  according  to  which  the  expressions  of  the  press  hostile  to 
the  [Dual]  Monarchy  can  be  individually  punished,  a  matter  which  is 
immaterial  to  us,  all  the  more  so,  as  the  individual  prosecution  of  press 
intrigues  is  very  rarely  possible  and  as,  with  a  lax  enforcement  of  such 
laws,  the  few  cases  of  this  nature  would  not  be  punished.  The  proposition, 
therefore,  does  not  meet  our  demand  in  any  way,  and  it  offers  not  the  least 
guaranty  for  the  desired  success. 

"(6)  An  amendment  to  article  22  of  the  constitution,  which  would  per- 
mit confiscation,  a  proposal  which  does  not  satisfy  us,  as  the  existence  of 
such  a  law  in  Serbia  is  of  no  use  to  us.  For  we  want  the  obligcition  of  the 
Government  to  enforce  it  and  that  has  not  been  promised  us. 

"These  proposals  are  therefore  entirely  unsatisfactory  and  evasive  as 
we  are  not  told  within  what  time  these  laws  will  be  passed,  and  as  in  the 
event  of  the  not  passing  of  these  laws  by  the  Skupshtina  everything  would 
remain  as  it  is,  except  in  the  event  of  a  possible  resignation  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

"2.  The  propaganda  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana  and  affiliated  societies 
hostile  to  the  [Dual]  Monarchy  fills  the  entire  public  life  of  Serbia;  it  is 
therefore  an  entirely  inacceptable  reserve  if  the  Serbian  Government  asserts 
that  it  knows  nothing  about  it.  Aside  from  this,  our  demand  is  not  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  as  we  have  asked  besides: 
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"To  conftseate  the  means  of  propaganda  of  these  societies  to  prevent  the 
reformation  of  the  dissolved  societies  under  another  name  and  in  another 
foroL 

"In  these  two  directions  the  Belgrade  Cabinet  is  perfectly  silent*  so  that 
through  this  semiconeession  there  is  offered  us  no  guaranty  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  agitation  of  the  associations  hostile  to  the  monarchy,  espeeiallj 
the  Narodna  Odbrana. 

"3.  The  Serbian  Government  first  demands  proofs  for  a  propaganda 
hostile  to  the  monarchy  in  the  public  instruction  of  Serbia  while  it  must 
know  that  the  textbooks  introduced  in  the  Serbian  schools  contain  objec- 
tionable matter  in  this  direction  and  that  a  large  portion  of  «the  teachm 
are  in  the  camp  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana  and  afSiiated  societies. 

"Furthermore  the  Serbian  Government  has  not  fulfilled  a  part  of  our 
donands,  as  we  have  requested,  as  it  omitted  in  its  text  the  addition  de- 
sired by  us:  'as  far  as  the  body  of  instructors  is  concerned,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  instruction' — a  sentence  which  shows  clearly  where  the  propaganda 
hostile  to  the  monarchy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Serbian  schools. 

"4.  By  promising  the  dismissal  from  the  military  and  civil  serviees  of 
those  officers  and  dOBicials  who  are  found  guilty  by  judicial  procedure,  the 
Serbian  Government  limits  its  assent  to  those  cases,  in  which  these  persona 
have  been  charged  with  a  crime  according  to  the  statutory  code.  As,  how- 
ever, we  demand  the  removal  of  such  officers  and  officials  as  indulge  in  a 
propaganda  hostile  to  the  monarchy,  which  is  generally  not  punishable  in 
Serbia,  our  demands  have  not  been  fulfilled  in  this  point. 

5.  The  Serbian  reply  declared  that  Serbia  was  willing  to  per- 
mit that  cooperation  of  officials  of  the  [Dual]  Monarchy  on  Ser- 
bian territory  which  does  not  run  counter  to  international  law 
and  criminal  law. 

"The  international  law,  as  wen  as  the  criminal  law,  has  nothing  to  ds 
with  this  question;  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  the  nature  of  state  police  which 
is  to  be  solved  by  way  of  a  special  agreement.  The  reserved  attitnde  of 
Serbia  is  therefore  incomprehensible  and  on  account  of  its  Tagae  gnMral 
form  it  would  lead  to  unbridgeable  difficulties. 

"6.  The  Austrian  demand  was  clear  and  unmistakable: 

''1.  To  institute  a  criminal  procedure  against  the  participants  in  Hm 
outrage. 

**2,  Participation  by  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  officials  in  the  ex- 
aminations ('r^cherchd'  in  contrast  with  'enquete  judiciaire') . 

^'3.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  to  let  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  officials 
participate  in  the  Serbian  court  procedure;  they  were  to  cooperate  only  in 
the  police  researches  which  had  to  furnish  and  fix  the  material  for  the 
investigation. 

''If  the  Serbian  Government  misunderstands  us  here,  this  is  done  de- 
liberately, for  it  must  be  familiar  with  the  difference  between  'enquete 
judiciaire'  and  simple  police  researches.  As  it  desired  to  escape  from  every 
control  of  the  investigation  which  would  yield,  if  correctly  carried  out» 
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highly  undesirable  results  for  it,  and  as  it  possesses  no  means  to  refuse  in 
a  plausible  manner  the  cooperation  of  our  officials  (precedents  for  such  police 
intervention  exist  in  great  numbers)  it  tries  to  justify  its  refusal  by  show- 
ing up  our  demands  as  impossible. 

''(In  reference  to  arrest  of  conspirators). 

"7.  This  reply  is  disingenuous.  According  to  our  investigation,  Cigano- 
wic,  by  order  of  the  police  prefect  in  Belgrade,  left  three  days  after  the 
outrage  for  Ribari,  after  it  had  become  known  that  Ciganowic  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  outrage.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  therefore  incorrect  that 
Ciganowic  left  the  Serbian  service  on  June  28.  In  the  second  place,  we  add 
that  the  prefect  of  police  at  Belgrade,  who  had  himself  caused  the  departure 
of  this  Ciganowic  and  who  knew  his  whereabout,  declared  in  an  interview 
that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Milan  Ciganowic  did  not  exist  in  Belgrade. 

"9.  (In  reference  to  expressions  made  against  Austria-Hungary  by 
Serbian  officials  in  interviews.)  ^^ 

"The  Royal  Serbian  Government  must  be  aware  of  the  interviews  in 
question.  If  it  demands  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Crovemment  that  it 
should  furnish  all  kinds  of  detail  about  the  said  interviews  and  if  it  reserves 
for  itself  the  right  of  a  formal  investigation,  it  shows  that  it  is  not  its  in- 
tention seriously  to  fulfill  the  demand. 

"10,  (In  reference  to  referring  the  dispute  to  arbitration  of  the  powers.) 

"The  Serbian  Note,  therefore,  is  entirely  a  play  for  time." 


BEGINNING     OP     MOBILIZATION 

The  diplomatic  issue  now  became  that  over  mobilization  by 
Russia:  whether  it  was  a  threat  of  war  against  Austria-Hun- 
gary alone,  or  against  (jrermany  as  well. 

On  the  day  of  Serbia's  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  note, 
July  25, 1914,  General  von  Chelius,  German  honorary  aide  to  the 
Czar,  sent  a  telegram  to  Kaiser  William  II  through  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  which  stated: 

''The  maneuvers  of  the  troops  in  the  Krasnoe  camp  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted and  the  regiments  returned  to  their  garrisons  at  once.  The  maneu- 
vers have  been  cancelled.  The  military  pupils  were  raised  to-day  to  the 
rank  of  officers  instead  of  next  faU.  At  headquarters  there  obtains  great 
excitement  over  the  procedure  of  Austria.  I  have  the  impression  that  com- 
plete preparations  for  mobilization  against  Austria  are  being  made." 

On  the  same  day  Count  Benckendorff,  Russian  Ambassador  at 
London,  telegraphed  M.  Sazonof,  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs : 

"Grey  has  told  the  German  Ambassador  [Prince  Lichnowsky]  that  in 
his  opinion  Austrian  mobilization  must  lead  to  Russian  mobilization,  that 
grave  danger  of  a  general  war  will  thereupon  arise,  and  that  he  sees  only 
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one  neaas  of  reachini:  a  peaceful  aettlement,  namely,  ihat^  in  yieir  at  tlit 
Auafcrian  and  Russian  mobili2ationa»  Gennany,  France,  Italy,  and  €^«Bt 
Bntain  should  abstain  fnuu  immediate  mobilization,  aad  should  mik  enee 
offer  their  good  oflSces.  Grey  told  me  that  the  first  essential  of  tiiia  plaa 
was  the  consent  of  Germany  and  her  promisa  not  to  »m*"^^«»  He  has 
therefore,  as  a  first  step,  made  an  inquiry  on  this  point  at  Bertin." 

On  the  same  day  the  German  Chancellor,  Dr.  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  telegraphed  to  Prince  Lichnowsky : 

''The  distinction  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  between  an  Austro-SexMan 
and  an  Austro-Russian  conflict  is  perfectly  correct.  We  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terpose in  the  former  any  more  than  England,  and  as  heretofore  we  talee 
the  position  that  this  question  must  be  localized  by  virtue  of  all  puwms  re^^ 
fraining  from  intenrention.  It  is  therefore  our  hope  that  Russia  will  re- 
frain from  any  action  in  view  of  her  responsibility  and  the  seiiousnees  ef 
the  situation.  We  are  prepared,  in  the  event  of  an  Austro-Russian  con- 
troversy, quite  apart  from  pur  known  duties  as  Allies,  to  intercede  Imlwetn 
Russia  and  Austria  jointly  with  the  other  powers.'' 

SUNDAY,     JULY     Z6,      1914 

Atistria-Hungary.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Count  Sz&p&ry,  telegraphed  to  Count  Berchtold, 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Vienna,  that  Count  Pourtalte 
the  German  Ambassador,  upon  hearing  reports  of  racasares  for 
Russian  mobilization,  had  called  the  attention  of  M«  Saxonof  ,  the 
Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  tiie  fact  that  norwsidBjs 
mobilization  was  a  highly  dangerous  form  of  diplomatic  pressure. 

''For,  in  that  event,  the  purely  military  consideration  of  the  question  by 
t^e  general  staffs  would  find  expressioB,  and  if  that  button  were  onee 
touched  in  Germany,  the  situation  would  get  out  of  controL 

''M.  Sazonof  assured  the  German  Ambassador  on  his  word  of  honor  that 
the  reports  on  the  subject  were  incorrect;  that  up  to  that  time  not  a  single 
horse  and  not  a  single  reservist  had  he&k  called  up,  and  that  all  fite  meas- 
ures that  were  being  taken  were  merely  measures  of  preparation  in  the 
military  districts  of  Kiev,  Odessa,  and  perhaps  Kazan  and  Moscow.** 

M.  Suchomlinoff,  Russian  Minister  for  War,  had  immediately 
after  this,  summoned  Major  von  Elggeling,  German  Militaiy 
Attach^,  and  confirmed  M.  Sazonof's  assurance  in  detail*  As 
reported  by  the  major,  he  said : 

"For  the  present  merely  preparatory  measures  would  be  taken,  not  a 
horse  would  be  taken,  not  a  reservist  called  up.  If  Austria  cressed  tka 
Serbian  frontier,  the  military  districts  of  KieVi  Odessa,  Moscow,  and  ysiaui 
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which  face  Austria,  would  be  mobilized.  In  no  circumstances  will  mobiliza- 
tion take  place  on  the  German  front,  Warsaw,  Vilna,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Peace  with  Germany  is  earnestly  desired.  ...  I  gave  the  Minister  for  War 
to  understand  that  his  friendly  intentions  would  be  appreciated  by  us,  but 
that  we  should  also  consider  mobilization  against  Austria  to  be  in  itself 
extremely  threatening.  ** 

Russia.  M.  Sazonof ,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  telegraphed 
the  Ambassador  at  Rome  to  persuade  the  Italian  Government  to 
act  in  the  interests  of  peace  by  bringing  influence  to  bear  on  her 
ally,  Austria-Hungary,  and  by  opposing  the  view  that  the  dis- 
pute with  Serbia  could  be  localized.  Russia  cannot  possibly 
avoid  coming  to  the  help  of  Serbia.  M.  Kasansky,  Acting  Consul 
at  Prague,  telegraphed  that  Austro-Hungarian  mobilization  had 
been  ordered.  M.  Sazonof  reported  to  M.  Schebeko,  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  an  interview  just  held  with  Count  Sz&p&ry,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador. 

''After  discussing  the  ten  demands  addressed  to  Serbia,  I  drew  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  quite  apart  from  the  clumsy  form  in  which  they 
were  presented,  some  of  them  were  quite  impracticable,  even  if  the  Serbian 
Government  agreed  to  accept  them.  Thus,  for  example,  points  one  and 
two  could  not  be  carried  out  without  recasting  the  Serbian  press  law  and 
associations  law,  and  to  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Skupshtina.  As  for  enforcing  points  four  and  five,  this  might  lead  to 
most  dangerous  consequences,  and  even  to  the  risk  of  acts  of  terrorism  di- 
rected against  the  Royal  Family  and  against  Pashitch,  which  clearly  could 
not  be  the  intention  of  Austria.  With  regard  to  the  other  points  it  seemed 
to  me  that,  with  certain  changes  of  detail,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
a  basis  of  mutual  agreement,  if  the  accusations  contained  in  them  were 
confirmed  by  sufficient  proof. 

"In  the  interest  of  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which,  according  to  the 
statements  of  Szap&ry,  is  as  much  desired  by  Austria  as  by  all  the  powers, 
it  was  necessary  to  end  the  tension  of  the  present  moment  as  soon  as 
possible.  With  this  object  in  view  it  seemed  to  me  most  desirable  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  should  be  authorized  to  enter  into  a  private 
exchange  of  views  in  order  to  redraft  certain  articles  of  the  Austrian  note 
of  July  23  in  consultation  with  me.  This  method  of  procedure  would  per- 
haps enable  us  to  find  a  formula  which  would  prove  acceptable  to  Serbia, 
while  giving  satisfaction  to  Austria  in  respect  of  the  chief  of  her  demands. 
Please  convey  the  substance  of  this  telegram  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  a  judicious  and  friendly  manner." 

Communicated  to  Russian  Ambassadors  in  Germany,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy.  The  Ambassador  at  Berlin  was  re- 
quested to  communicate  the  contents  of  the  telegram  to  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  von  Jagow,  and  express  to  him  the  hope  that  he 
would  advise  Vienna  to  meet  Russia's  proposal  in  a  friendly 
spirit. 

M.  Sevastopoulo,  Charge  d'Aifaires  at  Paris,  telegraphed  IL 
Sazonof  that,  when  M.  Berthelot,  French  Political  Director,  in- 
formed Count  Sz^en,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  of  the 
Serbian  reply  to  the  ultimatum,  the  count  did  not  conceal  his 
surprise  that  it  was  not  accepted. 

In  a  supplementary  telegram  he  said  M.  Berihdot  was  con- 
vinced that  Germany's  aim,  in  her  negotiations  at  Paris,  was  to 
intimidate  France  to  mediate  with  Russia. 

M.  Broniewsky,  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Berlin,  reported  noi^ 
demonstrations  there  by  a  crowd  largely  composed  of  Austrians 
on  news  of  Austrian  mobilization,  and  anti-Russian  shouting  bj 
the  crowd  before  the  Russian  Embassy.  No  precautions  were 
taken  by  the  police. 

Germany.  Major  von  Eggeling  telegraphed  to  the  German 
Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoBweg,  that  it  was  certain 
mobilization  had  been  ordered  for  Kiev  and  Odessa;  it  was 
doubtful  at  Warsaw  and  Moscow,  and  improbaUe  elsewhere  in 
Russia. 

The  Chancellor  telegraphed  to  Baron  von  Schoen,  German 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  after  Austria-Hungary's  official  declara- 
tion to  Russia,  that  she  had  no  intention  to  annex  the  territory 
of  Serbia  or  to  impair  her  sovereignty,  the  responsibility  for 
a  European  war  rested  on  Russia. 

''We  depend  upon  France,  with  wliidi  we  are  at  one  in  tlie  desire  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  that  it  wfll  exerdse  its  inftaence  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  favor  of  peace.'* 

This  telegram,  without  the  final  sentence,  the  Chancellor  s^it 
also  to  Count  Pourtales,  German  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  to  Prince  Lichnowsky,  German  Ambassador  at  London,  add- 
ing in  the  latter  case  that  a  call  was  expected  for  the  several 
classes  of  Russian  reserves,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  mo* 
bilization,  and,  in  this  case,  Germany  would  be  forced  to  mobilize, 
much  against  her  wish. 

"We  ask  [Great  Britain]  to  act  on  this  understanding  at  St.  Peters- 
burg with  all  possible  emphasis.'' 
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Count  Pourtal^  was  directed  to  make  the  following  declara- 
tion to  the  Russian  Government: 

"Preparatory  military  measures  by  Russia  will  force  us  to  counter- 
measures  which  must  consist  in  mobilizing  the  army. 

"But  mobilization  means  war. 

"As  we  know  the  obligations  of  France  toward  Russia,  this  mobilization 
would  be  directed  against  both  Russia  and  France.  We  cannot  assume  that 
Russia  desires  to  unchain  such  a  European  war.  Since  Austria-Hungary 
will  not  touch  the  existence  of  the  Serbian  Kingdom,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Russia  can  afford  to  assume  an  attitude  of  waiting.  We  can  all  the 
more  support  the  desire  of  Russia  to  protect  the  integrity  of  Serbia  as 
Austria-Hungary  does  not  intend  to  question  the  latter.  It  will  be  easy  in 
the  further  development  of  the  affair  to  find  a  basis  for  an  understanding.'' 

Great  Britain.  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  British  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs  at  London,  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  German 
Ambassador,  Herr  von  Tschirscky,  that  Russia  would  keep 
quiet  during  the  chastisement  of  Serbia.  Everything,  said  Vdn 
Tschirscky,  depended  on  the  personality  of  the  Russian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  could  resist  easily  the  pressure  of  a 
few  newspapers;  pan-Slav  agitation  in  Russia  was  over;  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  Serbia  would  open  up  Swedish,  Polish, 
Ruthenian,  Rumanian,  and  Persian  questions;  France,  too, 
was  not  in  a  condition  for  war.  Von  Tschirscky  doubted  that 
Russia,  who  had  no  right  to  assume  a  protectorate  over 
Serbia,  would  assert  it  by  action;  Germany  knew  what  she 
was  about  in  backing  up  Austria-Hungary;  the  Serbian  con- 
cessions were  all  a  sham,  as  proved  by  the  Government 
previously  ordering  mobilization  and  preparing  to  retire  from 
Belgrade. 

Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  British  Charge  d' Affaires  in  Berlin,  tele- 
graphed Sir  Edward  Grey  that  Kaiser  William  was  returning 
suddenly  that  night  (from  a  sea  trip  to  Norway)  on  his  own 
initiative,  and  that  the  Foreign  Office  regretted  it,  owing  to  the 
speculation  and  excitement  which  it  would  cause.  Herr  von 
Zimmermann,  German  Under-Secretary  of  State,  had  inferred 
from  Russia's  statement  that  she  would  intervene  in  case  of 
annexation  of  Serbian  territory ;  that  she  would  not  do  so  if  no 
territory  were  taken. 
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In  a  supplementary  telegram  Sir  Horace  informed  Sir  Edward 
that  Von  Zimmermann  considered  that  the  communication  by 
Germany  to  Austria-Hungary  of  his  (Gresr's)  hope  for  a  favor- 
able view  of  the  Serbian  reply  implied  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment associated  itself  to  a  certain  extent  vnth  Grey's  hope.  It 
did  not,  hoveever,  go  beyond  this. 

Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  British  Ambassador  at  Rome,  telegraphed 
Sir  Edward  Grey  that  Austria-Hungary  had  informed  the  Italian 
Government  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  to  Belgrade  had 
been  recalled,  but  that  this  did  not  imply  a  declaration  of  war. 

Sir  Edward  telegraphed  to  Sir  Rennell  Rodd»  Sir  Francis 
Bertie,  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  Chargi^ 
d' Affaires  at  Berlin,  to  ask  if  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
at  their  courts  would  instruct  their  ambassadors  at  London  to 
meet  with  him  in  conference  '^  discover  an  issue  which  would 
prevent  complications,"  and  to  suggest  that  the  ministers  should 
instruct  their  representatives  at  Belgrade, Vienna,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg to  request  a  suspension  of  military  operations  pending  re- 
sults of  the  conference. 

Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  tele- 
graphed to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
M.  Schebeko,  just  returned  from  leave  of  absence,  thinks  Austria^ 
Hungary  determined  on  war,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Russia  to  remain  indifferent.  He  and  the  French  Ambassador, 
M.  Dumaine,  doubt  whether  the  principle  of  Grey's  suggestion 
that  Russia,  being  an  interested  party,  is  entitled  to  have  a  say 
in  a  purely  Austro-Serbian  dispute,  would  be  accepted  by  either 
Austria-Hungary  or  Germany. 

France,  M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  notified  M.  Viviani,  Prime  Minister  on  board  La  France, 
and  the  French  Ambassadors  at  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Rome,  of  the  events  at  Belgrade  on  Saturday,  July 
25,  ending  with  the  order  for  mobilization  given  by  the  Serbian 
Government,  which  had  retired  to  Kragoujewatz,  whither  it  was 
followed  by  the  French  and  Russian  Ministers.  At  Vienna 
people  ''soothe  themsdves  with  the  illusion  that  Russia  'will  not 
hold  firm.' " 
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"It  Bust  not  be  Jufigutiim  that  Italy  is  bomd  by  tiie  engagements  of  iAae 
Triple  AUianee  only  if  she  has  been  consulted  beforehand. 

"From  fit  BetBcsbnrg  we  learn  that  M.  Sazonof  [Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs]  has  advised  Serbia  to  ask  for  British  mediation.  At  the  Council 
of  Ministeis  on  the  25th9  which  was  held  in  presence  of  the  emperor,  the 
mobilization  of  thirteen  army  corps  intended  eventually  to  operate  against 
Austria  was  considered;  tiiis  mobilization,  however,  would  only  be  made 
eifective  if  Austria  were  to  bring  aimed  pressure  to  bear  upon  Serbia,  and 
not  till  after  notice  had  been  given  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  upon 
whom  falls  the  duty  of  fixing  the  day,  liberty  being  left  to  him  to  go  on 
with  negotiations  even  if  Belgrade  should  be  occupied.  Russian  opinion 
makes  clear  that  it  is  both  politically  and  morally  impossible  for  Russia  to 
allow  Serbia  to  be  crushed. 

''In  London  the  German  dSmarche  was  made  on  the  25th,  in  the  same 
terms  as  l&ose  used  by  Baron  von  Schoen  at  Paris.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
replied  to  Prince  Lichnowsky  that  if  the  war  were  to  break  out  no  power 
in  Europe  could  take  up  a  detached  attitude.  He  did  not  express  himself 
more  definitely  and  used  very  reserved  language  to  the  Serbian  Minister 
[M.  Boschkovitchj.  The  communication  made  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
by.  the  Austrian  Ambassador  makes  Sir  Edward  Grey  more  optimistic; 
since  the  diplomatic  rupture  does  not  necessarily  involve  ifwmAaifti:^  xaili. 
tary  operations,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  still  willing  to  hope  that  the 
powers  win  have  time  to  intervene. 

''At  Berlin  tiie  language  used  by  the  Secretary  of  State  [Von  Jagow] 
to  the  Russian  Charg§  d' Affaires  [Broniewsky]  is  unsatisfactory  and  dila- 
tory; when  the  latter  asked  him  to  associate  himself  with  a  demarche  at 
Tienna  for  an  extension  of  the  time  limit,  he  replied  that  he  had  already 
taken  action  in  this  sense  but  that  it  was  too  late;  to  the  request  for  an 
extension  of  the  time  limit  before  active  measures  were  taken,  he  veplied 
that  this  had  to  do  with  a  domestic  matter,  and  not  with  a  war  but  with 
local  operations.  Herr  von  Jagow  pretends  not  to  believe  that  the  Aus- 
trian action  could  lead  to  general  consequences. 

"A  real  explosion  of  chauvinism  has  taken  place  at  Berlin.  The  German 
Emperor  returns  direct  to  Kiel.  M.  Jules  Cambon  thinks  that,  at  the  first 
military  steps  taken  by  Russia,  Germany  would  immediately  reply,  and 
probably  would  not  wait  for  a  pretext  before  attacking  us. 

"At  Vienna,  the  French  Ambassador  [Dumaine]  has  not  had  time  to 
join  in  the  dSmareke  of  his  Russian  colleague  [Sdiebeko]  for  obtaining  an 
extension  of  the  time  limit  fixed  for  Serbia;  he  does  not  regret  it,  this 
d^marehe  having  been  categorically  rejected,  and  England  not  having  had 
time  to  give  instructions  to  her  representative  about  it. 

"A  note  from  the  British  Embassy  has  been  delivered  to  me:  it  gives 
an  account  of  tiie  conversation  between  the  British  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg  [Budnman]  and  M.  Sazonof  and  M.  PalMogue.  Sir  Edward 
Gf^  thinks  that  the  four  powers  who  are  not  directly  interested  ought  to 
press  both  on  Russia  and  Austria  that  their  armies  should  not  cross  the 
frontier,  and  that  they  should  give  time  to  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  to  bring  tiior  mediation  into  play.    If  Germany  accepts,  the  British 
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Government  has  reason  to  think  that  Italy  also  YFOold  be  giad  to  be  as- 
sociated in  the  joint  action  of  England  and  France;  the  adherence  of  Ger- 
many is  essential,  for  neither  Austria  nor  Russia  wonld  tolerate  any  in- 
tervention except  that  of  impartial  friends  or  Allies. 

M.  Barr^re,  French  Ambassador  at  Rome,  informed  M.  Bien- 
venu-Martin  that  a  telesrram  from  Vienna  stated  that  diplomatic 
rupture  between  Austria  and  Serbia  had  taken  place,  and  Austria 
was  proceeding  to  military  measures.  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano, 
the  Prime  Minister,  would  return  in  two  days  to  Rome.  The 
president  of  the  council  had  driven  Barrere  the  impression  that 
Italy  would  be  neutral  in  case  of  war,  maintaining  ''an  attitude  of 
observation/'  M.  Salandra  [afterward  Prime  Minister]  had  said 
that: 

**  'We  shall  make  the  greatest  efforts  to  prevent  peace  being  broken;  oar 
situation  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  England.  Perhaps  we  could  do 
something  in  a  pacific  sense  together  with  the  English.'  M.  Salandra  stated 
definitely  to  me  that  the  Austrian  note  had  been  communicated  to  Rome  at 
the  last  moment/' 

M.  Barrere,  in  a  second  telegram,  said  that  the  greater  part  of 
Italian  public  opinion  was  hostile  to  Austria  "in  this  serious 
business/' 

M.  Pal^logue,  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  tele- 
graphed that  M.  Sazonof ,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  ad- 
vised Serbia  to  ask  for  British  mediation.  M.  Bienvenu-Martin 
thereupon  telegraphed  M.  de  Fleuriau,  Charg6  d'Affaires,  Lon- 
don, that  France  desired  British  mediation.  M.  Paleologue  re- 
ported at  greater  length  M.  Sazonof  s  determination  to  secure  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Serbian  question. 

**  'Up  to  the  last  moment,'  he  declared  to  me,  'I  shall  show  myself  ready 
to  negotiate.' 

"It  is  in  this  spirit  that  he  has  just  sent  for  Count  Szapdry  to  come  to 
a  'frank  and  loyal  explanation.'  M.  Sazonof  commented  in  his  presence  on 
the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum,  article  by  article,  making  clear  the  in- 
sulting character  of  the  principal  clauses.  'The  intention  which  inspired 
this  document,'  he  said,  'is  legitimate  if  you  pursued  no  aim  other  than  the 
protection  of  your  territory  against  the  intrigues  of  Serbian  anarchists; 
but  the  procedure  to  which  you  have  had  recourse  is  not  defensible/  He 
concluded :  'Take  back  your  ultimatum,  modify  its  form,  and  I  will  guarantee 
you  the  result.' 

"The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  showed  himself  moved  by  this 
language;  however,  while  awaiting  instructions,  he  reserves  the  opinion 
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of  hiB  Gofvernnent  Wttkout  being  diaeoaraged  M.  SaaKmof  has  decided  to 
propose  this  evemng  to  Count  Berchtold  the  opening  of  direct  conversa- 
tions between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  on  the  changes  to  be  introduced 
into  the  ultimatum. 

"This  friendly  and  semiofficial  interpositiom  of  Buasia  between  Austria 
and  Serbia  has  the  advantage  of  beizig  expeditious.  I  therefore  believe  it 
to  be  preferable  to  any  other  procedure  and  likely  to  succeed." 

M.  Dumaine,  French  Amba86»dor  »t  Vknaay  Kported  to  M. 
Bienvenu-Martin  fliat  M.  Schebeko,  Rnssian  Ambassador,  had 
returned  in  haste  from  Russia,  whither  he  had  ^one  on  the  assur- 
ance of  Count  Berchtold,  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  the  demands  on  Serbia  would  be  acceptable.  Other 
Austrian  officials  had  taken  the  same  attitude,  which  is  quite 
usual  in  Austro-Hungarian  diplomacy,  and  this  procedure  has 
greatly  increased  the  irritation  of  the  Russian  Government. 

M.  Schebeko,  seizing  advantage  of  the  delay  of  mobilization, 
will  make  a  proposal  calculated  to  test  the  value  of  the  pacific 
declarations  of  Germany.  This  is  for  a  conference  of  the  British, 
French,  Italian,  and  German  Ambassadors^  to  refuse  concurrence 
in  whidi  fte  GemuiB  Aaabttasador,  M.  Tsekirsky,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly have  to  plead  the  principle  of  localizing  tiie  conflict." 

''My  iiapreasion  is  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  although 
Burpiued  and  perhaps  regretting  the  vigor  with  which  they  have  been  in- 
ipired,  wiU  believe  themselves  obliged  to  commence  military  action." 

M.  Bienvemi-Martin  reporteil  to  M.  ViviaEi  im,  La  France  and 
to  the  ambassadors  at  London,  St.  Fetenrtmrg:,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Rome  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Serbia  made 
by  Anstria-Hungary. 

''According  to  a  Megram  from  M.  ^iries  Caaibos  [at  Beriin],  the  Brittsh 
Ambassador  [Sir  Edward  Geschen]  thinks  that  there  is  a  slight  yielding; 
when  he  observed  to  Eerr  von  Ja|>uw  that  Sir  EcNrard  Grey  did  not  ask  him 
to  intervene  between  Avstria  and  Serbia,  but,  as  this  qpestiea  ceased  to  be 
localized,  to  intenFene  wi<3i  Bngiaad,  France,  and  Italy  at  Viemna  and  St. 
Petersburg,  lite  Secretary  ef  State  declared  thi^  he  wwoM  do  his  best  to 
maintain  peace." 

M.  Bienvoiu-Martin  also  reported  that  Italy,  not  having  been 
consoited  about  tke  note  to  Serbia,  felt  herself  relieved  from  all 
responribitily  in  the  grave  step  taken  by  her  ally.    He  also  told 
of  his  answer  to  the  German  Ambassador,  Baron  von  Scfaoen,  who- 
sougbt  France's  influence  to  keep  Buasia  from  war,  that  Germany 
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ought,  on  her  side,  to  influence  Austria-Hungary  to  avoid  mili- 
tary operations  leading  to  the  occupation  of  Serbia,  and  the  con- 
sequent intervention  of  Russia. 

'The  ambassador  having  observed  to  me  that  this  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  position  taken  up  by  Germany  that  the  question  concerned  only 
Austria  and  Serbia,'  I  told  him  that  mediation  at  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg would  be  the  act  of  the  four  other  powers  less  interested  in  the  qaestioa. 

"Herr  von  Schoen  then  intrenched  himself  behind  his  lade  of  instructions 
in  this  respect,  and  I  told  him  that  in  these  conditions  I  did  not  feel  myadf 
in  a  position  to  take  any  action  at  St.  Petersburg  alone." 

After  his  visit  to  M.  Bienvenu-Martin  at  5  p.  m.  Baron  von 
Schoen  went  to  see  M.  Berthelot,  the  Political  Director,  to 
have  an  account  of  the  interview  officially  published  in  the  press. 
The  article  he  proposed  indicated  the  most  amicable  cooperation 
between  France  and  Germany  in  the  furtherance  of  European 
peace. 

''The  Political  Director  replied  at  once,  'Then,  in  your  opinion,  eveiy 
thing  is  settled,  and  you  bring  us  the  assurance  that  Austria  accepts  the 
Serbian  note  or  will  enter  into  conversations  with  the  powers  on  this  mat- 
ter?' The  ambassador  having  .  .  .  vigorously  denied  the  sugg;estion,  it  was 
explained  to  him  that  if  there  was  no  modification  in  Germany's  negative 
attitude,  the  terms  of  the  suggested  'note  to  the  press'  were  exaggerated, 
and  of  a  nature  to  give  a  false  security  to  French  opinion  by  creating  il- 
lusion on  the  real  situation,  the  dangers  of  which  were  only  too  evident. 

"To  the  assurances  lavished  by  the  German  Ambassador  as  to  the 
optimistic  impressions  which  he  had  formed,  the  Acting  Political  Director 
replied  by  asking  if  he  might  speak  to  him  in  a  manner  quite  personal  and 
private,  as  man  to  man,  quite  freely  and  without  regard  to  their  respective 
functions.    Baron  von  Schoen  asked  him  to  do  so. 

"M.  Berthelot  then  said  that  to  any  simple  mind  Germany's  attitude  was 
inexplicable  if  it  did  not  aim  at  war;  a  purely  objective  analysis  of  the 
facts  and  the  psychologry  of  the  Austro-German  relations  led  logically  to 
this  conclusion.  In  the  face  of  the  repeated  statement  that  Germany  was 
ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  Austrian  note,  it  was  no  longer  permissible 
to  raise  any  doubt  on  that  point;  but  was  it  probable  that  Germany  would 
have  arrayed  herself  on  the  side  of  Austria  in  such  an  adventure  with 
her  eyes  closed?  Did  the  psychologry  of  all  the  past  relations  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin  allow  one  to  admit  that  Austria  could  have  taken  up  a  position  with- 
out any  possible  retreat,  before  having  weighed  with  her  ally  all  the  con- 
sequences of  her  uncompromising  attitude?  How  surprising  appeared  the 
refusal  by  Germany  to  exercise  mediating  influence  at  Vienna  now  that 
she  knew  the  extraordinary  text  of  the  Austrian  note !  What  resiwnsibility 
was  the  German  Government  assuming  and  what  suspicions  would  rest 
upon  them  if  they  persisted  in  interposing  between  Austria  and  the  powers. 
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thm-  what  might  be  called  the  absolute  submission  of  Serbia,  and  when  the 
alifi^test  advice  given  by  them  to  Vienna  would  put  an  end  to  the  ni|^t- 
mare  which  weighed  on  Europe! 

''The  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  by  Austria,  her  threats  of  war, 
and  the  mobilization  which  she  was  undertaking  make  peculiarly  urgent 
pacific  action  on  the  part  of  Germany,  for  from  the  day  when  Austrian  troops 
crossed  the  Serbian  frontier,  one  would  be  faoed.  by  an  act  which  without 
doubt  would  oblige  the  St.  Petersburg  Cabinet  to  intervene,  and  would  risk 
the  unloosing  of  a  war  which  Germany  deelazni  liiat  she  wishes  to  avoid. 

'^err  von  Schoen,  who  listened  smiiiBg;  once  more  aflirmed  that  Ger- 
many had  been  ignorant  of  the  text  of  tie  Aurtrian  note,  and  had  ap- 
proved it  only  after  ita  delivery;  she  tinnight,  however,  t±«rt  Serbia  had 
need  of  a  lesson  severe  enough  for  her  not  to  be  able  to  forget  it,  and 
that  Austria  owed  it  to  herself  to  put  an  end  to  a  situation  which  was 
dangerous  and  intolerable  for  a  great  power.  He  declared  besides  that  he 
did  not  know  tiie  text  of  the  Serbian  reply,  and  riiowed  his  personal  sur- 
prise that  it  had  not  satisfied  Austria,  if  indeed  it  was  such  as  the  papers, 
which  are  often  ill  informed,  represented  it  to  be. 

"He  insisted  again  on  Germany's  peaceful  intentions  and  gave  his  im- 
pressions as  to  the  effect  that  might  arise  from  good  advice  given,  for  in- 
stance, at  Vienna,  by  England  in  a  friendly  tone.  According  to  him  Aus- 
tria was  not  uncompromising;  wiiat  she  rejects  is  the  idea  of  a  formal 
mediation,  the  'spectre'  of  a  conference:  a.  peaceful  word  coming  from 
St.  Petersburg,  good  words  said  in  a  cenciliaftory  tone  by  the  powers  of  Hie 
Triple  Entente,  would  have  a  chance  of  being  well  reeeived.  He-  added^ 
finally,  that  he  did  not  say  that  Germany  on  her  side  would  not  give  some 
advice  at  Vienna. 

''In  these  conditions  tile  Political  Director  announced  that  he  would  aric 
tiie  minister  if  it  appeared  to  him  opportune  to  communicate  to  the  press 
a  dmrt  note  in  a  moderate  toa&" 

M.  Chevalley,  PYench  Minister  at  Christiania,  telegraphed  to 
M.  Bienv^m-Martin  that  the  whole  German  fleet  in  Norway  was 
returning  to  Germany.  M.  d'Annoville,  French  Charg6  d' Affaires 
at  Luxemburg,  telegraphed  that  the  last  four  classes  of  [Ger- 
man] reservists  set  at  liberty  had  been  forbidden  to  leave  their 
places  of  residence,  and  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Kommandutur  at  any  moment. 

MONDAY,     JULY     27,     1914 

AuatriorHungary.  On  the  following  day  Count  Szap&ry,  Aus- 
tco-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  telegraphed  Count 
■wchtold.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna,  of  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  just  had  with  M.  Sazonof« 
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Mistaken  impressions,  he  told  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  were  abroad  in  Russia  as  to  Austria-Hungary's  inten- 
tions. 

''We  were  credited  with  wishing  to  push  forward  into  BaUcan  territory, 
and  to  begin  a  march  to  Salonica  or  even  to  Constantinople.  Others, 
again,  went  so  far  as  to  describe  our  action  merely  as  the  starting  point  of 
a  preventive  war  against  Russia.  I  said  that  all  this  was  erroneous,  and 
that  parts  of  it  were  absolutely  unreasonable.  The  goal  of  our  action  was 
self-preservation  and  self-defense  against  hostile  propaganda  by  word,  in 
writing,  and  in  action,  which  threatened  our  integrity.  It  woxild  occur  to 
no  one  in  Austria-Hungary  to  threaten  Bussian  interests,  or  indeed  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  Russia.  And  yet  we  were  absolutely  determined  to  reach 
the  goal  which  we  had  set  before  us,  and  the  path  which  we  had  chosen 
seemed  to  us  the  most  suitable.  As,  however,  the  action  under  discussion 
was  action  in  self-defense,  I  could  not  conceal  from  him  that  we  could  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  any  consequences,  of  whatever 
kind  they  might  be. 

"M.  Sazonof  agreed  with  me.  Our  goal,  as  I  had  described  it  to  him,  was 
an  entirely  legitimate  one,  but  he  considered  that  the  path  which  we  were 
pursuing  with  a  view  to  attaining  it  was  not  the  surest.  He  said  that  the 
note  which  we  had  delivered  was  not  happy  in  its  form.  He  had  since 
been  studying  it,  and  if  I  had  time,  he  would  like  to  look  it  through  onoe 
more  with  me.  I  remarked  that  I  was  at  his  service,  but  was  not  authorised 
either  to  discuss  the  text  of  the  note  With  him  or  to  interpret  it.  Of  course, 
however,  his  remarks  were  of  interest.  The  minister  then  took  all  the 
points  of  the  note  in  order,  and  on  this  occasion  found  seven  of  the  ten 
points  admissible  without  very  great  difficulty;  only  the  two  points  dealing 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  officials  in  Serbia  and  the 
point  dealing  with  the  removal  of  officers  and  civil  servants  to  be  designated 
by  us,  seemed  to  him  to  be  unacceptable  in  their  present  form.  With  regard 
to  the  first  two  points,  I  was  in  a  position  to  give  an  authentic  interpretation 
in  the  sense  of  your  excellency's  telegram  of  the  25th  instant;  with  regard  to 
the  third,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  necessary  demand.  Moreover, 
matters  had  already  been  set  in  motion.  The  Serbians  had  mobilized  on  the 
previous  day,  and  I  did  not  know  what  had  happened  since  then.'' 

Count  Berchtold  instructed  Count  Sz&pary  by  telegraph  to 
declare  to  M.  Sazonof  that,  so  long  as  the  war  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Serbia  remained  localized,  the  [Dual]  Monarchy  did 
not  aim  in  any  way  at  territorial  acquisitions  of  any  sort. 

Count  Szogyeny,  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  telegraphed  to  Count 
Berchtold  that  M.  Sazonof  had  explained  to  Count  Pourtal^,  the 
German  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  he  could  not  guar- 
antee that  Russia  had  not  begun  mobilization,  and  confessed  that 
certain  necessary  military  measures  were  being  taken. 
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"Major  von  Eggeling,  German  Military  Attach^  at  St.  Petersburg,  re- 
ports that  the  Bussian  Minister  for  War,  M.  Snchomlinof ,  has  giveii  him  hii 
word  of  honor  that  not  a  man  or  a  horse  has  been  mobilized;  however, 
naturally,  certain  military  precautions  have  been  taken;  precautions  which, 
as  the  German  military  attache  adds  .  .  .  'are  to  be  sure  pretty  far-reach- 
ing.' »' 

Count  Berchtold  informed  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassadors 
at  Berlin,  Rome,  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg  of  the  annota- 
tions of  his  Government  to  the  Serbian  reply. 

Germany.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate  at  Kovno,  Russia, 
telegraphed  to  the  German  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg,  that  Kovno  had  been  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  war. 

The  German  Minister  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  telegraphed  to  the 
Chancellor  that  the  French  Fourteenth  Corps  had  discontinued 
maneuvers. 

Count  Pourtalfes,  German  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  tele- 
graphed to  the  Chancellor  at  Berlin : 

''The  Secretary  of  War  [Suchomlinof]  has  given  me  his  word  of  honor 
that  no  order  to  mobilize  has  as  yet  been  issued.  Though  general  prepara- 
tions are  being  made,  no  reserves  were  called  and  no  horses  mustered. 
If  Austria  crossed  the  Serbian  frontier,  such  military  districts  as  are  di- 
rected toward  Austria,  viz  Kiev,  Odessa,  Moscow,  Kazan,  are  to  be  mobi- 
lized. Under  no  circumstances  those  on  the  German  frontier,  Warsaw, 
Vilni,  St.  Petersburg.  Peace  with  Germany  was  desired  very  much. 
Upon  my  inquiry  into  the  object  of  mobilization  against  Austria  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  referred  to  the  diplomats.  I  told  the  secretary 
that  we  appreciated  the  friendly  intentions,  but  considered  mobilization 
even  against  Austria  as  very  menacing." 

The  Chancellor  telegraphed  Prince  Lichnowsky,  German  Am- 
bassador at  London : 

''We  know  as  yet  nothing  of  a  suggestion  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  to  hold 
a  quadruple  conference  in  London.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  place  our  ally 
in  his  dispute  with  Serbia  before  a  European  tribunal.  Our  mediation  must 
be  limited  to  the  danger  of  an  Austro-Russian  conflict.'' 

This  was  supplemented  by  a  telegram : 

"We  have  at  once  started  the  mediation  proposal  in  Vienua  in  the  sense 
as  desired  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.  We  have  communicated  besides  to  Ck)unt 
Berchtold  the  desire  of  M.  Sazonof  for  a  direct  parley  with  Vienna." 

Russia.  Count  BenckendorfF,  Russian  Ambassador  at  London, 
telegraphed  to  M.  Sazonof,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  St. 
Petersburg,  to  know  if  his  views  on  direct  discussions  with  the 
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Vienna  Cabinet  harmonized  with  Grey's  scheme  for  mediation  by 
the  four  powers,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

"Having  heard  from  the  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  that  yoiz 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  such  a  combination,  Grey  decided  to  tarn  it 
into  an  official  proposal,  which  he  conununicated  yesterday  U)  Berlin,  P&ris, 
and  Rome." 

M.  Sazonof  replied  by  telegraph  that  the  British  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Sir  George  Buchanan,  had  asked  him  if  the  Rus- 
sian Government  thought  it  desirable  for  Great  Britain  to  take 
the  initiative  in  convoking  a  conference  in  Liondon  of  the  four 
powers. 

"I  replied  that  I  have  begun  conversations  with  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  under  conditions  which,  I  hope,  may  be  favorable.  I  have  not* 
however,  received  as  yet  any  reply  to  the  proposal  made  by  me  for  revis- 
ing the  note  between  the  two  Cabinets. 

''If  direct  explanations  with  the  Vienna  Cabinet  were  to  prove  impos- 
sible, I  am  ready  to  accept  the  British  proposal,  or  any  other  proposal  of  a 
kind  that  would  bring  about  a  favorable  solution  of  the  conflict. 

"I  wish,  however,  to  put  an  end  from  this  day  forth  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing which  might  arise  from  the  answer  given  by  the  French  Minister  of 
Justice  to  the  German  Ambassador,  regarding  counsels  of  moderation  to  be 
given  to  the  Imperial  [Russian]  Cabinet.'' 

This  telegram  Benckendorff  communicated  to  Grey  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

M.  Sazonof  telegraphed  to  the  Russian  Ambassadors  at  Paris, 
London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome  that  the  Serbian  reply  exceeded 
expectations  in  its  moderation  and  desire  to  afford  the  fullest 
satisfaction. 


"We  do  not  see  what  further  demands  could  be  made  by  Austria,  unless 
the  Vienna  Cabinet  is  seeking  for  a  pretext  for  war  with  Serbia.' 


tf 


M.^  Isvolsky,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  telegraphed  to  M. 
Sazonof  that  the  German  Ambassador,  Baron  von  Schoen,  had 
confirmed  his  declaration  of  yesterday  in  writing,  i.  e. : 

"1.  That  Austria  has  declared  to  Russia  that  she  seeks  no  territorial 
acquisitions  and  that  she  harbors  no  designs  against  the  integrity  of 
Serbia.    Her  sole  object  is  to  secure  her  own  peace  and  quiet. 

"2.  That  consequently  it  rests  with  Russia  to  avoid  war. 

"3.  That  Grermany  and  France,  entirely  at  one  in  their  ardent  desire  to 
preserve  peace,  should  exercise  their  moderating  influence  upon  Russia. 

''Baron  von  Schoen  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  expression  of  solidarity 
of  Germany  and  France.    The  Minister  of  Justice  is  convinced  that  these 
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steps  on  the  part  of  Germany  are  taken  with  the  evident  object  of  alienat- 
ing Russia  and  France,  of  inducing  the  French  Government  to  make  repre- 
sentations at  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  thus  compromising  our  ally  in  our 
eyes;  and  finally,  in  the  event  of  war,  of  throwing  the  responsibility  not  on 
Germany,  who  is  ostensibly  making  every  effort  to  maintain  peace,  but  on 
Russia  and  France." 

In  a  supplementary  telegram  M.  Isvolsky  stated  that  the  tele- 
gram from  Belgrade  to  Paris,  giving  the  Serbian  reply  to  the  Aus- 
trian note  was  delayed  twenty  hours,  and  that  the  telegram  from 
the  French  Foreign  Office  containing  instructions  to  support  Rus- 
sia's representations,  which  had  been  sent  at  the  special  urgent 
rate  at  11  a.  m.,  July  25,  1914,  only  reached  its  destination  at 
6  p.  m. 

''There  is  no  doubt  that  this  telegram  was  intentionally  delayed  by  the 
Austrian  telegraph  office/' 

M.  Isvolsky  telegraphed  to  M.  Sazonof : 

"The  Austrian  Ambassador  [Count  Szecsen]  has  informed  the  Acting 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  [M.  Bienvenu-Martin]  that  to-morrow,  Tues- 
day, Austria  will  proceed  to  take  'energetic  action'  with  the  object  of 
forcing  Serbia  to  give  the  necessary  guaranties.  The  minister  having  asked 
what  form  such  action  would  take,  the  ambassador  replied  that  he  had  no 
exact  information  on  the  subject,  but  it  might  mean  either  the  crossing  of 
the  Serbian  frontier,  or  an  ultimatum,  or  even  a  declaration  of  war/' 

^  M.  Broniewsky,  Russian  Charg§  d' Affaires  at  Berlin,  tele- 
graphed M.  Sazonof: 

''I  begged  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  [Von  Jagow]  to  support 
your  proposal  in  Vienna  that  Szdp&ry  [Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg]  should  be  authorized  to  draw  up,  by  means  of  a  private 
exchange  of  views  with  you,  a  wording  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  demands 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  both  parties.  Jagow  answered  that  he  was 
aware  of  this  proposal  and  that  he  agreed  with  Pourtal^  [German  Ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg]  that,  as  Szap&ry  had  begun  this  conversation,  he 
might  as  well  go  on  with  it.  He  will  telegraph  in  this  sense  to  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Vienna.  I  begged  him  to  press  Vienna  with  greater  in- 
sistence to  adopt  this  conciliatory  line;  Jagow  answered  that  he  could  not 
advise  Austria  to  give  way.'' 

In  a  second  telegram  M.  Broniewsky  gave  an  account  of  an 
interview  just  held  between  Von  Jagow  and  the  French  Am- 
bassador, M.  Jules  Cambon : 

''Cambon  endeavored  to  induce  Von  Jagow  to  accept  the  British  proposal 

for  action  in  favor  of  peace  to  be  taken  simultaneously  at  St.  Petersburg 

and  at  Vienna  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.     Cambon 
KE--Gt.  War  1 
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miggested  that  tliese  powers  should  give  their  advioe  to  VieniiA  in  the 
foUowing  terms:  "To  abstain  from  all  action  which  might  aggravate  the 
existing  situation/  By  adopting  this  vague  formula,  all  mentioii  of  the 
necessity  of  refraining  from  invading  Serbia  might  be  avoided.  Jagow 
refused  point  blank  to  accept  this  suggestion  in*  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
the  ambassador,  who  emphasized,  as  a  good  feature  of  the  suggestion,  the 
mixed  grouping  of  the  powers,  thanks  to  which  the  opposition  between  the 
Alliance  and  the  Entente — a  matter  of  which  Jagow  himself  had  often 
complained — was  avoided.'' 

Nicholas  11  telegraphed  his  reply  to  the  appeal  for  Rassian 
aid  made  by  Prince  Alexander  of  Serbia  on  July  25,  1914.  It 
assured  the  prince  of  the  Czar's  cordial  sympathy  with  the  Ser- 
bian people. 

''The  existing  situation  is  engaging  my  most  serious  attention,  and  my 
government  are  using  their  utmost  endeavor  to  smooth  away  the  present 
difficulties.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  highness  and  the  Royal  Serbian 
Government  wish  to  render  that  task  easy  by  neglecting  no  step  which 
might  lead  to  a  settlement,  and  thus  both  prevent  the  horrors  of  a  new 
war  and  safeguard  the  dignity  of  Serbia. 

''So  long  as  the  slightest  hope  exists  of  avoiding  bloodshed,  aU  our 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  that  end;  but  if  in  spite  of  our  earnest  wish  we 
are  not  successful,  your  highness  may  rest  assured  that  Russia  will  in  no 
case  disinterest  herself  in  the  fate  of  Serbia." 

M.  Schebeko,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  telegraphed  to 
M.  Sazonof  of  a  conversation  he  had  had  in  the  absence  of  Count 
Berchtold,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  Baron  Macchio, 
the  Under-Secretary. 

"I  drew  his  attention  to  ^e  unfavorable  impression  produced  in  Rmsia 
by  the  presentation  of  demands  by  Austria  to  Serbia,  whldi  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  any  independent  state,  however  small,  to  accept.  I  added  tfasA 
this  method  of  procedure  might  lead  to  the  most  undesirable  complications, 
and  that  it  had  aroused  profound  surprise  and  general  condemnation  in 
Russia.  We  can  only  suppose  that  Austria,  influenced  by  the  aasoraiieeB 
given  by  the  German  representative  at  Vienna,  who  has  egged  her  on 
throughout  this  crisis,  has  counted  on  the  probable  localization  of  the  dispute 
with  Serbia,  and  on  the  possibility  of  inflicting  with  impunity  a  aerious 
blow  upon  that  country.  The  declaration  by  the  Russian  Government  that 
Russia  could  not  possibly  remain  indifferent  in  the  face  of  such  conduct 
has  caused  a  great  sensation  here.'' 

Count  Benckendorff,  Russian  Ambassador  at  London,  tele- 
graphed to  M.  Sazonof: 

"Grey  has  just  informed  the  German  Ambassador,  who  eame  to  qoestioD 
as  to  the  possibiUty  of  taking  action  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  such  actni 
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ought  rather  to  be  taken  at  Vienna,  and  that  the  Berlin  Cabinet  were  the 
best  qualified  to  do  so.  Grey  also  pointed  out  that  the  Serbian  reply  to 
the  Austrian  note  had  exceeded  anything  that  could  have  been  expected  in 
moderation  and  in  its  spirit  of  conciliation.  Grey  added  that  he  had  there- 
fore come  to  the  conclusion  that  Russia  must  have  advised  Belgrade  to  re- 
turn a  moderate  reply,  and  that  he  thought  the  Serbian  reply  could  form 
the  basis  of  a  peaceful  and  acceptable  solution  of  the  question. 

''In  these  circumstances,  continued  Grey,  if  Austria  were  to  begin  hostili- 
ties in  spite  of  that  reply,  she  would  prove  her  intention  of  crushing 
Serbia.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  question  might  give  rise  to  a  situation 
which  might  lead  to  a  war  in  which  all  the  powers  would  be  involved. 

''Grey  finally  declared  that  the  British  Government  were  sincerely  anx- 
ious to  act  with  the  German  Government  as  long  as  the  preservation  of 
peace  was  in  question;  but,  in  the  contrary  event.  Great  Britain  reserved  to 
herself  full  liberty  of  action." 

Crreat  Britain.  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  at  London,  that  he  had  consulted  with  his  colleagues 
about  the  mediation  of  the  four  powers,  and  the  impression  was 
that  the  note  to  Serbia  was  intentionally  drawn  to  make  war 
inevitable,  and,  until  Serbia  had  been  punished,  no  proposals  for 
mediation  would  be  listened  to. 

"This  country  has  gone  wild  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  war  with 
Serbia,  and  its  postponement  or  prevention  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great 
disappointment. 

"I  propose,  subject  to  any  special  directions  you  desire  to  send  me,  to 
express  to  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  hope  of  his 
majesty's  Government  that  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  avoid  war,  and  to  ask 
his  excellency  whether  he  cannot  suggest  a  way  out  even  now." 

Sir  Francis  Bertie,  Ambassador  at  Paris,  telegraphed  to  Grey 
that  France  had  accepted  his  proposal  for  the  four-power  media- 
tion, and  sent  the  necessary  instructions  to  her  representatives 
at  Belgrade,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

"Instructions  have  been  sent  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  to  con- 
cert with  his  British  colleague  as  to  the  advisability  of  their  speaking 
jointly  to  the  Grerman  Government.  Until  it  is  known  that  the  Germans 
have  spoken  at  Vienna  with  some  success,  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  be  dangerous  for  the  French,  Russian,  and 
British  Ambassadors  to  do  so.'' 

Sir  Edward  Goschen,  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  telegraphed  to 
Grey : 

"Secretary  of  State  [Von  Jagow]  says  that  conference  you  suggest  would 
practically  amotmt  to  a  court  of  arbitration  and  could  not,  in  his  opinion, 
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be  called  together  except  at  the  request  of  Austria  and  Bnssia.  He  oould  not 
therefore  fall  in  with  yonr  suggestion,  desirous  though  he  was  to  cooperate 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  I  said  I  was  sure  that  yoor  idea  had  nothing 
to  do  with  arbitration,  but  meant  that  representatiTes  of  the  four  natioBS 
not  direetlj  interested  should  discuss  and  suggest  means  for  avoiding  a 
dangerous  situation.  He  maintained,  howeTer,  that  such  a  ccmfcrence  as 
you  proposed  was  not  practicable.  He  added  that  news  he  had  just  re- 
cdved  from  St.  Peteribuzg  showed  that  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  M.  de  Sazonof  [Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaixa]  to  exchange  views 
with  Count  Berehti^  [Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs]. 
He  thought  that  this  method  of  proeeduro  might  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
result,  and  that  it  would  be  best,  before  doing  anything  eLw^  to  await  out- 
come of  tlie  exchange  of  views  between  tte  Austrian  and  Sussian  Govern- 
ments. 

''In  the  course  of  a  short  conversation  Secretary  of  State  said  that  as 
yet  Austria  was  only  partially  mobilizing,  but  that  if  Russia  mobilized 
against  Germany  latter  would  have  to  follow  suit  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  'mobilizing  against  €rermany/  He  said  that  if  Russia  only 
mobilized  in  south,  Germany  would  not  mobilize,  but  if  she  mobilized  in 
north,  Germany  would  have  to  do  so  too,  and  Russian  system  of  mobilization 
was  so  complicated  that  it  might  be  difficult  exactiy  to  locate  her  mobilizar 
tion.  Germany  would  therefore  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise. 

"Finally,  Secretary  of  State  said  that  news  from  St.  Peterabuzig  had 
caused  him  to  take  more  hopeful  view  of  the  general  situation." 

Sir  G^or^e  Buchanan,  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersbarg,  tde- 
graphed  Grey  an  account  of  the  interview  between  M.  Sazonof, 
Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Count  Szdpary,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  in  which  Sazonof  had  pointed 
out  that  Austria's  demands  entailed  entire  revision  of  existing 
Serbian  laws,  and  were  moreover  incompatible  with  Serbia's 
dignity  as  an  indep^ident  state;  and  that  it  would  be  useless 
for  Russia,  being  an  object  of  suspicion  in  Austria  to  offer  her 
good  offices. 

'^In  order,  however,  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  tension,  he  thought  tiiat 
England  and  Italy  might  be  willing  to  collaborate  with  Austria."* 

Sir  George  told  M.  Sazonof  that  Grey  could  do  nothing  minre 
than  he  had  promised  on  the  24th  inst.,  and  that  the  Russian 
Minister  was  mistaken  if  he  believed  that  peace  would  be 
promoted  by  Great  Britain  telling  Germany  it  would  have  to 
deal  with  her  as  well  as  with  Russia  and  France  if  it  supported 
Austria  by  force  of  arms. 
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''Their  attitude  would  merely  be  stiffened  by  such  a  menace,  and  we 
could  only  induce  Germany  to  use  her  influence  at  Vienna  to  avert  war  by 
approaching  her  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend  who  was  anxious  to  preserve 
peace.  His  excellency  must  not,  if  our  efforts  were  to  be  successful,  do  any- 
thing to  precipitate  a  conflict.  I  trusted  that  the  Russian  Government  would 
defer  mobilization  ukase  for  as  long  as  possible,  and  that  troops  would  not 
be  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier  even  when  it  was  issued. 

''The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  replied  that,  until  the  issue  of  the 
imperial  ukase,  no  effective  steps  toward  mobilization  could  be  taken,  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  would  profit  by  delay  in  order  to  com- 
plete her  military  preparations  if  it  were  deferred  too  long.'' 

In  a  supplementary  telegram  Buchanan  reported  that  M. 
Sazonof  had  proposed. 

"that  the  modifications  to  be  introduced  into  Austrian  demands  should  be 
the  subject  of  direct  conversation  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg." 

Grey  telegraphed  to  Sir  Eward  Goschen,  British  Ambassador 
at  Berlin,  that  Prince  Lichnowsky,  the  German  Ambassador  at 
London,  had  informed  him  that  Germany  accepted  in  principle 
the  four-power  mediation,  reserving  its  right  as  ally  to  help 
Austria  if  attacked. 

"He  has  also  been  instructed  to  request  me  to  use  influence  in  St.  Peters- 
burg to  localize  the  war  and  to  keep  up  the  peace  of  Europe. 

"I  have  replied  that  the  Serbian  reply  went  further  than  could  have  been 
expected  to  meet  the  Austrian  demands.  German  Secretary  of  State  [Von 
Jagow]  has  himself  said  that  there  were  some  things  in  the  Austrian  note 
that  Serbia  could  hardly  be  expected  to  accept.  I  assumed  that  Serbian 
reply  could  not  have  gone  as  far  as  it  did  unless  Russia  had  exercised  con- 
ciliatory influence  at  Belgrade,  and  it  was  really  at  Vienna  that  moderating 
influence  was  now  required.  If  Austria  put  the  Serbian  reply  aside  as  being 
worth  nothing  and  marched  into  Serbia,  it  meant  that  she  was  determined 
to  crush  Serbia  at  all  costs,  being  reckless  of  the  consequences  that  might 
be  involved.  Serbian  reply  should  at  least  be  treated  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion and  pause.    I  said  German  Government  should  urge  this  at  Vienna. 

"I  recalled  what  German  Government  had  said  as  to  the  g^ravity  of  the 
situation  if  the  war  could  not  be  localized,  and  observed  that  if  Germany 
assisted  Austria  against  Russia  it  would  be  because,  without  any  reference 
to  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  Germany  could  not  afford  to  see  Austria  crushed. 
Just  so  other  issues  might  be  raised  that  would  supersede  the  dispute  be- 
tween Austria  and  Serbia,  and  would  bring  other  powers  in,  and  the  war 
would  be  the  biggest  ever  known;  but  as  long  as  Germany  would  work  to 
keep  the  peace  I  would  keep  closely  in  touch.  I  repeated  that  after  the 
Serbian  reply  it  was  at  Vienna  that  some  moderation  must  be  urged." 

Grey  telegraphed  Buchanan  at  St.  Petersburg,  referring  him 
to  the  above,  and  informing  him  that  the  Russian  Ambassador 
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at  London,  Count  Benckendrarff  had  told  him  [Gr^]  that  the 
impression  prevailed  in  German  and  Austrian  circles  that  Great 
Britain  would  stand  aside  in  event  of  war.  This  the  Ambassa- 
dor depkured  for  its  adverse  effect  on  peace. 

Grey  informed  Sir  Maurice  de  Bimsen,  British  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  of  his  interview  just  held  with  Count  Mensdorff, 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambasflador  at  London. 

**M€n8doFff  said  iSksX  tftv  AiMtrHfii  Cfufciiiiireiit,  Terf  rBhictantly  and 
against  their  wish,  wvrc  e9TB!pefit>i  to  take  muie  ser&re  neasxiTeB  to  enforce 
a  fimdMneKtol  dMage  •!  tlte  »ttit«de  •!  cnnntar  imiiaiml  «p  to  now  by 
Serbia.  .  .  .  We  would  understand  that  the  Austrian  Go^emmeat  mmt 
consider  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  obtain,  by  means  of  the  strongest 
prcMfsre,  gowpanties  for  the  definite  soppression  of  tSie  Serbian  aspiratlona 
and  for  tlie  security  ctf  pesee  amd  order  on  the  soutiieastem  frontier  of 
Austria. 

''As  the  peaceable  means  to  this  effect  were  exhausted,  the  Austrian 
GoveTTrwcnt  must  at  last  appeal  to  force.  Their  action,  which  had  no  sort 
of  aggmsfve  tendency,  could  noi  be  represented  otherwise  than  as  seM- 
defense;.  Also  they  thought  that  they  would  serve  a  European  interest  if 
they  prevented  Serbia  from  being  henceforth  an  element  of  general  unrest 
such  as  she  had  been  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  high  sense  of  justice  of 
the  Britiflh  nation  aad  of  BHdsH  statesmen  could  net  bhtme  tlie  Austrian 
Government  if  Ite  latter  defended  by  the  sword  what  was  tiieirs,  and  cleared 
1^  their  poextieB  with  a  coontry  whose  hostile  poiiey  had  forced  uxNm  them 
for  years  measines  so  coet^  as  to-  have  gravely  injured  Austrian  national 
pguspeiity.  Finally,  t^  Austrian  Goverament,  confiding  in  their  amicable 
zeiation&  with  nsy  firit  thai  'tiiey  eovid  euunt  on  our  sympathy  in  a  fight 
that  was  issced  on  ^en,  and  on  eur  assistance  fn  localizing  tiie  fight,  if 


''Count  Mensdorff  added  en  his  own  account  t^iat,  as  long  as  Serlria  was 
confronted  with  Turkey,  Aastria  never  took  very  severe  measures  because 
of  her  adherencse  to  liie  peScy  of  iStie  free  development  of  the  Balkan  States. 
Now  that  Serbia  had  doubled  her  territory  and  popolartion  without  any  Aus- 
trian inter lereucc,  the  reprearimi  of  Serbian  subversive  aims  was  a  matter 
of  self-defense  and  sekf-preservatien  oa  Austria's  part.  He  reiterated  that 
Austria  had  no  iatontioB  of  teking  Serbian  teriitwy  or  aggressive  designs 
against  Serbian  territory^ 

"I  said  that  I  eouU  net  understand  tile  eonstruetSon  put  by  the  Austrian 
Government  upon  the  Serbian  reply,  and  I  told  Count  Mensdorff  the  sub- 
stance of  the  coBversation  tiiat  I  had  had  with  the  German  Ambassador 
this  Bwmiag  about  tixat  reply. 

''Ceunt  Mensdorff  admitted  tiiat,  on  paper,  fk^  OeiMau  rep^  might  seem 
to  be  satisfactory;  but  tiie  Serbians  had  vefueed  ihe  one  thing — tibe  coopera- 
tion of  Austrian  officials  and  poliee — which  wsuld  be  a  real  gnaraaty  that 
in  practice  the  Serbians  would  not  carry  on  theii  subversive  campaign 
against  Austria. 
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"I  said  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  Austrian  Govermnent  believed  that, 
even  after  the  Serbian  reply,  they  could  make  war  upon  Serbia  anyhow, 
without  risk  of  bringing  Russia  into  the  dispute.  If  they  could  make  war 
on  Serbia  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  Russia,  well  and  good;  but,  if  not, 
the  consequences  would  be  incalculable.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  I  quoted 
this  phrase  from  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  German  Grovemment. 
I  feared  that  it  would  be  expected  in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Serbian  reply 
would  diminish  the  tension,  and  now,  when  Russia  found  that  there  was 
increased  tension,  the  situation  would  become  increasingly  serious.  Already 
the  effect  on  Europe  was  one  of  anxiety.  I  pointed  out  [as  an  instance  of 
this]  that  our  fleet  was  to  have  dispersed  to-day,  but  we  had  felt  unable 
to  let  it  disperse.  We  should  not  think  of  caUing  up  reserves  at  this  moment, 
and  there  was  no  menace  in  what  we  had  done  about  our  fleet;  but,  owing 
to  the  possibility  of  a  European  conflagration,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
disperse  our  forces  at  this  moment.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Serbian  reply 
already  involved  the  greatest  humiliation  to  Serbia  that  I  had  ever  seen 
a  country  undergo,  and  it  was  disappointing  to  me  that  the  reply  was 
treated  by  the  Austrian  Government  as  if  it  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  a 
blank  negative." 

Grey  informed  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  British  Ambassador  at 
Rome,  that  the  Italian  Ambassador  at  London  had  stated  to 
Sir  Arthur  Nicholson,  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
Italy  agreed  to  the  four-power  conference,  and  that  the  Marquis 
di  San  Giuliano,  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  would 
recommend  to  Germany  the  suggestion  that  Russia,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Serbia  should  suspend  military  operations  pending 
result  of  the  conference,  and  would  inquire  what  procedure  Ger- 
many proposed  to  be  followed  at  Vienna. 

Sir  Francis  Bertie,  Ambassador  at  Paris,  sent  Grey  a 
memorandum  of  M.  Bienvenu-Martin's,  French  Acting  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  to  steps  to  be  taken  to  prev^it  hostilities 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia. 

M.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  has  been 
requested  to  act  in  concert  with  the  British  Ambassador  there 
in  Grey's  plan.  M.  Paul  Cambon,  Ambassador  at  London,  has 
been  appointed  France's  representative  in  the  four-power  con- 
ference. France  is  ready  to  instruct  her  representatives  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Belgrade  to  induce  these  govern- 
ments to  abstain  from  hostilities  pending  the  results  of  the 
conference. 

But  M.  Bienvenu-Martin  considers  success  of  the  conference 
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depoids  <m  the  action  Berlin  is  willing  to  take  at  Vienna  before- 
hand. 

Sir  George  Buchanan,  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  tele- 
graphed to  Grey  an  account  of  an  interview  just  had  with  IL 
Sazonof ,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Sazonof  was  conciliatory 
and  optimistic 

'^Saaonof  odd  he  wu  perfectly  reedy  to  stand  aside  if  the  powers  accepted 
the  proposal  for  a  oonf eranee,  but  he  trusted  that  you  woold  keep  ia  toaeh 
with  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  the  event  of  its  taking  place." 

France.  M.  Farges,  Consul  General  at  Basle,  Switzerland, 
reported  to  M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Paris,  that  German  officers  on  leave  in  IMs  district  had 
been  ordered  to  return  to  Germany,  and  that  owners  of  motor 
cars  in  Baden  had  been  ordered  to  be  ready  to  place  them  at  tbe 
disposal  of  the  Government,  and  secrecy  enjoined  as  to  the  order 
under  x)enalty  of  fine.  People  at  Basle  are  uneasy,  and  banking 
facilities  restricted. 

M.  de  Fleuriau,  Charge  d' Affaires  at  London,  reported  to 
M.  Bienvenu-Martin  liiat  the  German  and  Austrian  Amhas- 
sadors  there  were  letting  it  appear  that  they  were  sure  Great 
Britain  would  preserve  neutrality  in  case  of  war.  Sir  Arthur 
Nicholson,  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had,  however, 
assured  Prince  Lichnowsky,  the  German  Ambassador,  that  Great 
Britain  was  free  to  intervene  if  she  judged  it  expedient.  To 
make  this  understood  in  Germany,  nevertheless,  that  Govem- 
m^it  should  be  made  to  know  for  certain  that  th^  will  find 
Great  Britain  by  the  side  of  France  and  Russia. 

M.  PalSologue,  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  tdegraphed 
that  M.  Sazonof,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  using  con- 
ciliatory language  to  the  ambassadors,  and  was  restraining  the 
press,  particularly  in  recommending  great  modamtion  toward 
Germany. 

M.  Bompard,  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  telegraphed  from 
Therapia  that  Ihe.  Turks  were  delighted  at  the  misfortunes  of 
Serbia,  and  thought  that  Russia  will  not  intervene  in  her  favor 
under  circumstances  which  would  extend  the  war  b^ond  Serbia 
and  Austria. 
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"The  nnanimoaB  ieeUag  la  Ottoman  political  circles  is  tiiat  Austria,  with 
the  support  of  Germany,  will  attain  her  objects,  and  that  she  will  make 
Serbia  follow  Bnlgaria  and  enter  into  the  orbit  of  the  Triple  Alliance." 

M.  de  Fleurian,  Charg6  d'Affaires  at  London,  reported  the 
interview  between  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Prisoe  LiduiDWBky,  Geman  AntbasBador. 

''The  attitude  ef  Great  Britain  is  confirmed  by  the  postponement  of  the 
demobilization  of  the  fleet  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  [Winston 
Churefaill]  to<^  litis  measure  quietly  on  Friday  on  his  own  initiative;  to- 
night Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his  colleagues  decided  to  make  it  public.  This 
result  is  due  to  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  Serbia  and  Russia." 

M.  de  Fl^iriau,  Charge  d'Affaires  at  London,  r^[)orted  news 
from  St.  P^erfibur^  of  the  willingness  of  Russia  to  stand  aside 
if  Serbia  appealed  to  the  powers.  Accordingly  Sir  Edwurd  Grey 
will  prooeed  with  his  i>lan  of  a  oonferenc^  an  Ihe  understanding 
that»  priding  its  results,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Serbia  aiistain 
from  active  military  operations.  To  this  iiie  German  Ambas- 
sador, Prince  lichnowsdcy  is  favorably  disposed.  Later  M.  de 
Fleuriau  reported  that  the  Serbian  Minister  at  London,  M« 
Boschkovitch,  had  not  yet  reodved  instructions  to  ask  for  British 
mediation.  Possibly  telegrams  to  that  effect  had  been  stopped 
on  the  way. 

li.  Bienvenu-lfartin  having  received  Sir  Edward  Grey's  pro- 
posal for  the  four-power  conference,  authorized  M.  de  Fleuriau 
to  represent  France  in  it.  He  repeated  his  conviction  of  failure 
of  the  conference  unless  Germany's  influence  wwe  first  exercised 
pacifically  at  Vi^ma. 

"I  bave  also  noted,  during  Baron  ¥on  Schoen's  obaenrationfi,  tkat  tbe 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  was  particularly  susceptible  wben  the  words 
inediation,*  intervention/  ^conference'  were  used,  and  was  more  willhifir  to 
admit  'friendly  advice'  and  ^eoBvemtions.' " 

De  Fleuriau  reported  that  Italy  had  aooepted  intervention  by 
the  powers  to  pv^vent  miKtary  operations.  Germany  had  not 
yet  replied  to  Italy's  request  for  information  as  to  procedure  to 
be  follawed  with  regard  to  Austria-Hnngary. 

M.  Barr^re,  Ambassador  at  Rome,  reported  his  interview  with 
the  ICarquis  di  San  Giuliano,  in  whidi  that  Minister  for  Foreign 
AiEairs  had  repudiated  his  reported  approval  of  the  action  of 
Austria-Hungary. 
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^'He  is  convinced  that  Austria  will  not  withdraw  any  of  her  claims,  and 
will  maintain  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  bringing  about  a  general  conflagra- 
tion; he  doubts  whether  Germany  is  disposed  to  lend  hers^  to  any  pressure 
on  her  ally.  He  asserts,  however,  that  Germany  at  this  moment  attachea 
great  importance  to  her  relations  with  London,  and  he  believes  that  if  any 
power  can  determine  Berlin  in  favor  of  peaceful  action,  it  is  England. 

"Ab  for  Italy  she  will  continue  to  make  every  effort  in  favor  of  peace. 
It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  he  had  adhered  without  hesitation  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  proposal  for  a  meeting  in  London  of  the  ambassadors  of 
those  powers  which  are  not  directly  interested  in  the  Austro-Serbian 
dispute." 

M.  Jules  Cambon,  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  reported  the  interview 
of  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  the  British  Ambassador,  with  the  Ger- 
man Secretary  of  State,  and  said  that  Herr  von  Jagow's 
language  confirmed  that  of  Baron  von  Schoen  at  Paris. 

M.  Bienvenu-Martin  then  notified  the  French  Ambassadors  at 
London,  St  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  of  his  inter- 
view with  Count  Sz^csen,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador, 
and  the  memorandum  he  had  submitted  criticizing  the  Serbian 
reply  to  the  Austrian  note. 

Belgium.  Baron  Beyens,  Minister  at  Berlin,  reported  to  M. 
Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Brussels,  the  diplo- 
matic situation  at  the  German  capital.  Germany  had  not  replied 
to  the  British  proposal.    ''The  decision  rests  with  the  emperor/' 


TUESDAY,      JULY     28,      1914 

Serbia.  Count  Berchtold,  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  this  day  telegraphed  to  M.  Pashitch,  Serbian  Prime 
Minister,  that  Serbia's  reply  to  the  Austrian  note  being  unsatis^ 
factory,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 

^'was  compeUed  to  see  to  the  safegaarding  of  their  rights  and  interests,  and, 
with  this  object,  to  have  recourse  to  force  of  arms.  Austria-Hungary  con- 
sequently considers  herself  henceforward  in  a  state  of  war  with  Serbia.** 

M.  Pashitch  telegraphed  this  news  from  Nish  to  all  the  Ser- 
bian Legations  abroad. 

Dr.  M.  Spalaikovitch,  Serbian  Minister  at  Petrograd,  gave  the 
information  officially  to  M.  Sazonof ,  Russian  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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^'I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yoor  exeellflncjr  of  this  regrettable  act,  which 
a  fi^reat  power  had  the  courage  to  commit  against  a  small  Slay  country  which 
only  recently  emerged  from  a  long  series  of  heroic  but  exhausting  battles, 
and  I  beg  leave  on  this  occasion  of  deep  gravity  for  my  country  to  express 
the  hope  that  this  act,  which  disturbs  the  peace  of  Europe  and  revolts  her 
ccmseienoe,  will  be  condemned  by  the  whole  civifiaed  world  and  severely  pun- 
ished by  Russia,  the  protector  of  Serbia. 

''I  beg  your  excellency  to  be  so  kind  as  to  lay  this  petition  from  Hie  wholb 
Sorbian  nation  before  the  thnme  of  his  majesty.'' 

Austria-Hungary.  An  official  communication  was  given  to  the 
press  at  Vienna  summarizing  the  Government's  criticism  of  the 
S^bian  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  note. 

'^Inasmuch  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  demands  constitute  the  minimum 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  reestablishment  of  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
southeast  of  the  [Dual]  Monarchy,  the  Serbian  reply  is  considered  to  be 


"That  the  Serbian  Government  is  aware  of  this  appears  f^tm  the  fact 
that  they  contemplate  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  arbitration,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  on  tiie  day  on  which  their  reply  was  due,  and  before  it 
was  in  fact  submitted,  they  gave  orders  for  mobilization." 

Count  Szogy^ny,  Austro*Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Berlin, 
telegraphed  to  Count  Berchtold  that  Germany  had  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  four  power-conference 

"on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossibe  for  Germany  to  bring  her  aDy  before 

a  European  court  in  her  settlement  with  Serbia." 

Baron  von  MflUer  telegraphed  to  Count  Berchtold  from  Tokyo, 
Japan,  that  the  semiofficial  Japan  'Times'*  concludes  a  leading 
article  on  the  Serbian  question  with  the  statement  that  Japan 
is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  three  great  powers  con- 
cerned, Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  Russia,  while  it  is 
in  no  way  interested  in  Serbia.  He  infers  that,  in  case  of 
war,  Japan  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  maintain  strict 
neutrality. 

Count  Berchtold  telegraphed  Count  SzogySny  at  Berlin  the 
report  made  by  Count  Iteoadorff ,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador 
at  London,  of  his  interview  on  the  27th  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey. 

^I  believe  that  I  need  not  specially  point  out  to  your  excellency  tiiat 
6rey*s  proposal  for  a  conference,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  conflict  with 
Serbia,  appears,  in  view  of  tlie  state  of  war  which  has  arisen,  to  have  been 
ewtstripped  by  events.** 
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Count  Berchtold  telegraphed  Count  Mensdorff  in  London  to 
explain  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  detail  the  dossier  of  charges 
against  Serbia  accompanying  the  Austrian  note,  and 

''make  dear  to  him  that  the  offer  of  Serbia  to  meet  points  in  onr  note  was 
only  an  apparent  one,  intended  to  deceive  Europe  without  giving  any  guar- 
anty for  the  future. 

"As  the  Serbian  Government  knew  that  only  an  unconditional  acceptance 
of  our  demands  could  satisfy  us,  the  Serbian  tactics  can  easily  be  seen 
through :  Serbia  accepted  a  number  of  our  demands,  with  all  sorts  of  reser- 
vations, in  order  to  impress  public  opinion  in  Europe,  trusting  that  she 
would  not  be  required  to  fulfill  her  promises.  In  conversing  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  your  excellency  should  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  general  mobilization  of  the  Serbian  army  was  ordered  for  the  afternoon 
of  July  26  at  three  o'clock,  while  the  answer  to  our  note  was  delivered  just 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed — ^that  is  to  say,  a  few  minutes  before 
six  o'clock.  Up  to  then  we  had  made  no  military  preparations,  but  by  the 
Serbian  mobilization  we  were  compelled  to  do  so." 

Count  Berchtold  telegraphed  to  Count  Sz&p&ry,  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  an  account  of  an  interview  with  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Vienna.  Count  Berchtold  had  informed  M. 
Schebeko  of  Austria-Hungary's  inability  to  concur  in  Russia's 
proposal  to  take  the  Serbian  reply  to  the  Austrian  note  as  a 
starting  point  for  an  understanding  between  the  disputants. 

''No  one  in  our  country  could  understand,  nor  could  anyone  approve 
negotiations  with  reference  to  the  wording  used  in  the  answer  which  we  had 
designated  as  unsatisfactory.  This  was  all  the  more  impossible  because, 
as  the  ambassador  knew,  there  was  a  deep  feding  of  general  excitement 
which  had  already  mastered  public  opinion.  Moreover,  on  our  side  war  had 
to-day  been  declared  against  Serbia. 

"In  reply  to  the  explanations  of  the  ambassador,  which  culminated  in 
asserting  that  we  should  not  in  any  way  suppress  the  admitted  hostile 
opinion  in  Serbia  by  a  warlike  action,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
only  increase  it,  I  gave  him  some  insight  into  our  present  relations  toward 
Serbia  which  made  it  necessary,  quite  against  our  will,  and  without  any 
selfish  secondary  object,  for  us  to  show  our  restless  neighbor,  with  the 
necessary  emphasis,  our  firm  intention  not  to  permit  any  longer  a  movement 
which  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  Government,  and  whidi  was  directed 
against  the  existence  of  the  [Dual]  Monarchy.  The  attitude  of  Serbia 
after  the  receipt  of  our  note  had  further  not  been  calculated  to  make  a 
peaceful  solution  possible,  because  Serbia,  even  before  she  transmitted  to  us 
her  unsatisfactory  reply,  had  ordered  a  general  mobilization,  and  in  so 
doing  had  already  committed  a  hostile  act  against  us.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  we  had  waited  for  three  days.  Yesterday  hostilities  were  opened 
against  us  on  the  Hungarian  frontier  on  the  part  of  Serbia.    By  this  act 
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WB  were  deprived  of  ilie  poeoibility  of  maintaiiiiiiflr  any  kmcer  liie  patience 
which  we  had  shown  toward  Serbia.  The  establiahment  of  a  fandamental 
but  peaceful  amelioration  of  our  relations  toward  Serbia  had  now  been 
made  impossible,  and  we  were  compelled  to  meet  the  Serbian  provocation 
in  the  only  form  which  in  the  given  drcnmataneee  was  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  monarchy." 

Count  Berchtold  tdegri^hed  to  Count  Mensdorff  in  Lcmdon 
of  his  interview  with  Sir  Manrice  de  Bunaen,  British  Am- 
bassador in  Vienna.  Bnnsen  had  explained  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
position. 

Count  Berditold  telegraphed  Count  Sz5gy6ny  at  Berlm  to  com- 
municate to  the  German  Chancellor  or  Secretary  of  State  the 
following  information: 

''Aoeording  to  mutually  conaieteiit  reports,  received  from.  St.  Petersburg; 
Kiev,  Warsaw,  Moscow,  and  Odessa,  Russia  is  making  eztoisive  military 
preparations.  M.  Sazonof  has  indeed  given  an  assurance  on  his  word  of 
honor,  as  has  also  the  Russian  Minister  of  War,  that  mobilization  has  not 
up  to  now  been  ordered;  the  latter  has,  however,  told  the  Genaan  Military 
Attache  ikat  the  military  districts  which  border  on  Austria^Hungary — Kiev, 
Odessa,  Moscow,  and  Kazan — will  be  mobilized  should  our  troops  cross  the 
Serbian  frontier. 

^Under  tliese  dxenmstances  I  would  urgently  ask  the  Cabinet  at  Berlin 
to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  question  whether  the  attentioii 
of  Russia  should  not  be  drawn,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  the  fact  that  the 
mobilization  of  the  above  districts  amounts  to  a  threat  against  Austria^ 
Hungary,  and  that,  therefore,  should  these  measures  be  carried  out»  they 
would  be  answered  by  the  most  extensive  military  countermeasures,  not  only 
by  the  [Dual]  Monarchy  but  by  our  ally,  the  German  Empire. 

"In  order  to  makeit  more  easy  for  Russia  to  withdraw,  it  i^ipears  to  us 
appropriate  that  such  a  step  shouldt  in  the  first  place,  be  taken  by  Germany 
alone;  nevertheless  we  are  ready  to  take  this  step  in  conjunction  with 
Germany. 

"Unambiguous  language  appears  to  me  at  the  present  m<»nent  to  be  the 
most  effective  method  of  making  Russia  f  uUy  conscious  of  all  that  ie  involved 
in  a  threatening  attitude." 

Russia.  Consul  General  at  Fiume  telegraphed  to  M.  Saxonof , 
MiniBter  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  a  state  of 
siege  had  been  proclaimed  in  Slavonia,  in  Croatia,  and  at  Fiume, 
and  reservists  of  all  classes  called  out. 

IL  ]fooniewaky.  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Berlin,  telegraphed 
M.  Sazonof  that  the  local  papers  had  not  published  in  extenso 
the  Serbian  reply,  evidently  being  well  aware  of  the  calming 
effect  it  would  have  on  German  readers. 
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M.  Schebeko,  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  telesraphed  that  fhe 
Austro-Hungarian  order  for  general  mobilization  had  been 
signed. 

M.  Sazonof  telegraphed  the  ambassadors  at  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome: 

''In  face  of  the  hoBtUities  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia,  it  is 
necessary  that  Great  Britain  should  take  instant  mediatory  action,  and  that 
the  military  measures  undertaken  by  Austria  against  Serbia  should  be  im- 
mediately suspended*  Otherwise  mediation  will  only  serve  as  an  excuse  to 
make  the  question  drag  on,  and  will  meanwhile  make  it  possible  for  Aus- 
tria to  crush  Serbia  completely  and  to  acquire  a  dominant  position  in  the 
Balkans.** 

Germany.  The  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  con- 
fidentially reported  to  the  Government  of  Germany  that  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  Austria-Hungary  was  conclusive  of  the  com- 
plicity in  the  crime  of  Sarajevo  of  members  of  the  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment and  army,  and  the  existence  of  organized  Serb  propa- 
ganda against  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Austria-Hungary  therefore 
was  justified  in  her  action  as  well  as  demands  against  Serbia. 

The  Chancellor  telegraphed  to  Count  Pourtal^,  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg: 

"We  continue  in  our  endeavor  to  induce  Vienna  to  elucidate  in  St.  Peters- 
burg the  object  and  scope  of  the  Austrian  action  in  Serbia  in  a  manner 
both  convincing  and  satisfactory  to  Russia.  The  declaration  of  vTar  which 
has  meanwhile  ensued  alters  nothing  in  this  matter/' 

Count  Berchtold,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Vienna,  tele- 
graphed to  the  German  Chancellor  that  the  British  mediation 
proposal,  "owing  to  the  opening  of  hostilities  by  Serbia,^'  was 
''belated.^'  William  II  at  10.45  p.  m.,  sent  the  following  message 
to  Nicholas  II: 


Ml 


'I  have  heard  with  the  greatest  anxiety  of  the  impression  which  is 
caused  by  the  action  of  Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia.  The  unscrupu- 
lous agitation  which  has  been  going  on  for  years  in  Serbia  has  led  to  the 
revolting  crime  of  which  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  has  become  a  victim. 
The  spirit  which  made  the  Serbians  murder  their  own  king  and  his  consort 
still  dominates  that  country.  Doubtless  you  will  agree  with  me  that  both 
of  us,  you  as  well  as  I,  and  all  other  sovereigns,  have  a  common  interest 
to  insist  that  all  those  who  are  responsible  for  this  horriUe  murder  shall 
suffer  their  deserved  punishment. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  by  no  means  overlook  the  difiSculty  encountered 
by  you  and  your  Government  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion.    In  view 
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of  the  cordial  friendship  which  has  joined  us  botii  for  a  long  time  with 
firm  ties,  I  shall  use  my  entire  influenoe  to  induce  Austria-Hungary  to 
obtain  a  frank  and  satisfactory  understanding  with  Russia.  I  hope  con- 
fidently that  you  will  support  me  m  my  efforts  to  oveicame  all  diflkulties 
which  may  yet  arise. 

"Your  most  siimve  and  devoted  -friend  and  cousin/' 

Gi^eat.BritakL  fiir  Maiiriee  de  Buiifien,  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
sent  to  *Sir  lEdward  Grey,  Secretary  for  Poreign  Affairs  at  Lon- 
don, the  textof  the  Audtro-Hungarian  deolaration  of  war  against 
Serbia.    This  was  followed  by  the  statements : 

"AuBtria^Hungary,  who  has  jtsst  addressed  to  Serbia  a  .formal  declara- 
tion, in  conformity  with  Article  I  of  the  convention  of  October  18,  1907, 
relative  to  the  opening  of  hostilities,  considers  herself  henceforward  in  a 
state  of  ^war-'¥dth  Serbia. 

'^In  bringing  the  above  to  notice  of  'hie  Britannic  Majesty's  embassy,  the 
Hmistry  for  ^^oreign  Affairs  has  tiie  honor  to  declare  that  Austria^Hungary 
will  act  during  the  hostilities  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  .the  conven- 
tions of  the  ThCiHague  of  October  18, 1907,  as  also  with  those  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  of  February  28,  1909,  provided  an  analogous  procedure  is 
adopted  by  Serbia.'' 

The  French  Embassy  informed  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  Prance 
accepted  his  four-power  mediation  proposal,  and  had  appointed 
TSI.  Paul  Carabon  Tier  representative  in  the  conference. 

Count  BenckendorfF,  Russian  Ambassador  at  London,  com- 
municated to  Grey  a  telegram  from  M.  Sazonof ,  Russian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  stated  that  his  interviews  with  the 
German  Ambassador,  Count  Pourtal^,  confirmed  his  impression 
19iat  Germany  woiild  support  Austria-Hungary's  uncompromising 
attitude. 

^The  ^^lin  Cabinet,  -who  could  have  prevented  the  whole  'dtf  .this  crisis 
developing,  appear  to  be  exerting -no  influence  on  their  ally.  •  •  > 

"This  attitude  of  ihe  iGerman  Government  is  most  alarming. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  Great  Britain  is  in  a  better  position  than  any  other 
power  to  make  ano^er  attempt  at  Berlin  to  induce  the  German  Govem- 
mant  to  'iake  ihe  ineeesntry  action.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  key  of  the 
situation  is  to  be  found  at  Berlin." 

Sir  tFranois  Sertie,  Ambaasador  at  Paris,  telegraphed  Grey 
ihat  II.  BienventHMartin,  Acting  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
«e«ilized  itiie  position  of  'Great  Britain. 

"He  quite  appieciatee  the  impossibili^  'for  his  [British]  .majesty's 
Government  to  declare  themselves  'solidaires'  with  Russia  on  a  question 
between  Austria  and  Serbia,  which  in  its  present  condition  is  not  one 
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affecting  England.  He  also  sees  that  yon  cannot  take  up  an  attitude  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna  more  Serbian  than  that  attributed  in  German  and  Aus- 
trian sources  to  the  Russian  Government. 

'The  German  Ambassador  [Baron  von  Schoen]  has  stated  that  Austria 
would  respect  the  integrity  of  Serbia,  but  when  asked  whether  her  inde- 
pendence also  would  be  respected,  he  gave  no  assurance." 

Sir  Edward  Goschen,  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  telegraphed  that, 
after  conference  with  his  French  and  Italian  colleagues,  he  had 
found  that  the  German  Secretary  of  State  von  Jagow  had,  while 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  conference,  said  to  all  of 
them  that  he  desired  to  work  with  their  Governments  for  the 
maintenance  of  general  peace. 

"We  therefore  deduced  that  if  he  is  sincere  in  this  wish  he  can  be 
objecting  only  to  the  form  of  your  proposal.  Perhaps  he  himself  could 
be  induced  to  suggest  lines  on  which  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  work 
with  us." 

Maurice  de  Bunsen,  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  telegraphed  that 
Count  Berchtold,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  Austria- 
Hungary  could  not  delay  military  proceedings  against  Serbia, 
and  so  declined  the  mediation  proposed. 

"Prestige  of  [Dual]  Monarchy  was  engaged,  and  nothing  could  now  pre- 
vent conflict." 

The  Ambassador  supplemented  this  in  a  longer  telegram,  giv- 
ing details  of  his  interview  with  Count  Berchtold. 

Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  Ambassador  at  Rome,  telegraphed  an  ac- 
count of  an  interview  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  Prime  Min- 
ister, had  just  had  with  the  Serbian  ChargS  d' Affaires. 

If  explanations  were  given  of  mode  in  which  Austrian  agents 
would  intervene  under  Articles  V  and  VI  of  the  note  to  Serbia, 
Serbia  might  still  accept  the  whole  note.  This  explanation  could 
be  imparted,  without  loss  of  dignity  to  Austria,  through  the 
powers,  who  might  then  advise  Serbia  to  accept  the  note  with- 
out conditions. 

The  Marquis  pointed  out  a  passage  in  the  Austrian  note  which 
had  been  misinterpreted  by  Serbia,  and  so  might  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  settlement,  namely,  that  regarding  cooperation  of  Aus- 
trian agents  in  Serbia ;  this  was  to  be  only  in  investigation,  not 
in  judicial  or  administrative  measures. 
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Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Serbia,  telegraphed 
from  Nish  that  he  was  urging  greatest  moderation  on  the  Ser- 
bian Government  pending  mediatory  efforts  by  the  powers. 

"Two  Serbian  steamers  fired  on  and  damaged,  and  two  Serbian  merchant 
vessels  have  been  captured  by  a  Hungarian  monitor  at  Orsova/' 

This  was  supplemented  by  a  telegram  that  war  had  been  de- 
clared by  Austria. 

Grey  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, explaining  the  nature  of  his  proposed  four-power  conference. 
No  suggestion  would  be  put  forward  that  has  not  previously  been 
ascertained  to  be  acceptable  to  Austria  and  Russia.  A  direct 
exchange  of  views  between  these  countries  is  preferable  to  all 
other  methods.  This  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
M.'  Sazonof,  is  reported  to  have  offered.  If  Austria  accepts, 
the  situation  will  become  less  critical.  Prince  Lichnowsky,  Ger- 
man Ambassador  at  London,  reports  that  his  Government  has 
counseled  moderation  at  Vienna.    This  is  very  satisfactory. 

A  supplementary  telegram  read : 

''German  Grovemment,  having  accepted  principle  of  mediation  between 
Austria  and  Russia  by  the  four  powers,  if  necessary,  I  am  ready  to  pro- 
pose that  the  German  Secretary  of  State  should  suggest  the  lines  on  which 
this  principle  should  be  applied.  I  wiU,  however,  keep  the  idea  in  reserve 
until  we  see  how  the  conversations  between  Austria  and  Russia  progress." 

Grey  telegraphed  to  Sir  George  Buchanan,  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  his  satisfaction  over  prospect  of  direct  exchange 
of  views  between  Russia  and  Austria,  and  readiness  to  facilitate 
this  if  he  knew  what  Sazonof,  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  proposes  that  the  ministers  at  Belgrade  do. 

''Could  he  not  first  mention  in  an  exchange  of  views  with  Austria  his 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  some  such  scheme?  It  might  then  take  more 
concrete  shape." 

Sir  Edward  Goschen,  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  telegraphed  report 
to  Grey  on  the  28th  inst.  of  an  interview  with  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg.  The  Chancellor  was  most 
anxious  for  Germany  and  Great  Britain  to  work  together  for 
European  peace,  as  they  had  successfully  done  in  last  preceding 
crisis.  He  could  not  accept  the  four-power  proposal,  since  the 
conference  would  look  like  an  "Areopagus"  of  two  groups  of  two 
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powers,  each  sitting  in  judgment  on  two  otiier  powers,  but  this 
refusal  should  not  militate  against  his  strong  desire  for  effective 
cooperation.  He  was  doing  his  best  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg 
to  get  both  iK>wers  into  friendly  direct  discussion,  but  if,  as  re- 
ported, Russia  had  mobilized  fourteen  army  corps  in  the  south, 
thjs  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  continue  preaching  mod- 
eration at  Vienna.  Austria,  who  was  only  partially  mobilizing, 
would  have  to  take  similar  measures ;  so,  if  war  results,  Russia 
will  be  responsible. 

Goschen  remarked  that  surely  part  of  the  responsibility  rested 
on  Austria  for  refusing  to  accept  the  almost  wholly  compliant 
reply  of  Serbia,  or  to  admit  it  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  The 
Chancellor  repeated  his  views  about  the  Serbian  question 
being  wholly  Austria's  affair,  with  which  Russia  had  nothing 
to  do. 

'' Austrian  colleagae  said  to  me  to-day  that  a  general  ivar  was  most  im- 
likely,  as  Russia  neftther  wanted  nor  was  in  a  pesition  to  make  wmr.  I  think 
that  that  opinion  is  shared  by  many  people  hera'' 

Ambassador  Buchanan  tel^^aphed  from  St.  Petersburg  rQ)ort 
of  interview  with  M.  Sazonof,  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  thanked  Grey  for  his  language  to  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  the  German  Ambassador.  Sazonof  was  pessimistic. 
Buchanan  asked  him  if  he  would  be  satisfied  with  Austria's 
assurances  to  respect  Serbia's  integrity  and  independence.  He 
replied:  Not  if  she  attacked  Serbia;  that  he  would  order  mo- 
bili^tion  on  the  day  that  Austria  crossed  tiie  Serbian  frontier. 

''I  told  the  German  Ambassador  [Count  Povrtal^],  who  i^pealed  to  me 
to  give  moderating  counsels  to  the  Mnister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  from 
the  beginning  I  had  not  ceased  to  do  so,  and  tiiat  tlie  Crerman  Ambassador 
at  Vienna  should  now  in  his  turn  use  his  restraining  influence.  I  made 
it  clear  to  his  excellency  that,  Russia  being  thoroughly  in  earnest,  a  general 
war  could  not  be  averted  if  Serbia  were  attacked  by  Austria." 

Ambassador  de  Bunsen  at  Vienna  telegraphed  news  of  Aus- 
tria's declaration  of  war  against  Serbia,  and  her  declination  of 
Russia's  suggestion  of  direct  discussion  with  her.  Russian 
Ambassador  Schebeko  said  that  the  London  conference  now 
offered  the  only  prospect  of  European  peace,  and  he  was  sure 
Russia  would  agree  to  it. 
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"So  long  as  opposing  armies  have  not  actually  come  in  contact,  all  hope 
need  not  be  abandoned." 

Fraiice.  M.  Viviani,  French  Prime  Minister,  on  board  La 
France,  telegraphed  to  M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  Acting  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  approving  his  course.  Russia  was  not 
responsible  for  present  situation,  and  Germany  could  not  with 
grace  refuse  to  counsel  Austria,  provoker  of  the  crisis.  He 
approved  Grey's  proposition  of  a  four-power  conference. 

''The  action  of  the  four  less  interested  powers  cannot ...  be  exerted  only 
at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  proposing  to  exert  it  also  at  Belgrade, 
which  means,  in  fact,  between  Vienna  and  Belgrade,  Sir  E.  Grey  grasps  the 
logic  of  the  situation;  and,  in  not  excluding  St.  Petersburg,  he  offers,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  Germany  a  method  of  withdrawing  with  perfect  dignity 
from  the  d&marehe  by  which  the  German  Government  have  caused  it  to  be 
known  at  Paris  and  at  London  that  the  affair  was  looked  upon  by  them  as 
purely  Austro-Serbian  and  without  any  general  character.'' 

M.  Bienvenu-Martin  replied  to  M.  Viviani  that  Germany  had 
taken  no  sincere  action  to  hold  back  Austria,  and  was  opposing 
Grey's  plan  of  mediation,  thus  dooming  it  to  failure.  Austria  will 
take  energetic  measures  to-morrow,  the  29th,  to  compel  Serbia  to 
give  them  the  satisfaction  demanded,  and  has  begun  to  mobilize. 

M.  Paul  Cambon,  Ambassador  at  London,  reported  interviews 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  with  Count 
Mensdorff ,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  and  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  German  Ambassador.  The  first  continued  to  maintain 
that  the  Serbian  reply  was  unacceptable.  The  second  talked  like 
Baron  von  Schoen  at  Paris;  he  desired  Great  Britain  to  use 
moderating  influence  at  St.  Petersburg.  Grey  replied  that  this 
would  be  embarrassing,  as  Russia  had  been  moderate  from  the 
beginning,  especially  in  her  pacific  advice  to  Serbia.  It  was  at 
Vienna  that  action  was  necessary,  and  there  Germany's  help 
was  indispensable.  News  had  come  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the 
first  direct  conversations  between  Russia  and  Austria,  that  of 
Prime  Minister  Sazonof  and  Ambassador  Sz&p&ry.  Secretary 
Grey  and  Under-Secretary  Nicholson  were  doubtful  of  its  suc- 
cess, since  M.  Sazonof  had  not  yet  secured  assent  to  a  revision  of 
the  Serbian  note  by  the  two  cabinets. 

''In  any  case,  at  a  moment  when  the  least  delay  might  have  serious  con- 
sequences, it  would  be  very  desirable  that  these  direct  negotiations  should 
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be  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  hamper  Sir  E.  Grey's  action,  and  not 
to  famish  Austria  with  a  pretext  for  slipping  out  of  the  friendly  inter- 
vention of  the  four  powers. 

''The  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  having  made  a  determined  efFort  to 
obtain  Herr  von  Jagow's  adherence  to  Sir  E.  Grey's  suggestion,  the  Gennan 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  replied  ihst  it  was  best  to  await  Hie  result  of 
the  conversation  which  had  been  begun  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna. 
Sir  E.  Grey  has,  in  consequence,  directed  Sir  E.  Goschen  to  suspend  his 
demarche  for  the  moment.  In  addition,  the  news  that  Austria  has  just 
officially  declared  war  against  Serbia  opens  a  new  phase  of  the  question." 

M.  Jules  Cambon,  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  reported  an  inter- 
view of  Herr  von  Jagow  with  M.  Broniewdcy,  Russian  Charge 
d'Affaires,  in  which  the  German  Secretary  of  State  was  hopeful 
that  Austria-Hungary's  willingness  to  converse  with  Russia 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ultimAtiun  to  Serbia  might  discover  an 
issue  from  present  difficulties.  M.  Cambon  adds  tiiat  perhaps 
Austria  is  seeking  time  to  make  her  preparations. 

Von  Jagow  told  Cambon  &at  he  could  not  accept  the  kind  of 
conference  proposed  by  Grey,  and  that  success  depended  on  medi- 
ation taking  another  form. 

^I  laid  stress  upon  the  danger  of  delay,  wfaidi  nuglii  htmg  on  war,  and 
asked  him  if  he  wished  for  war.  He  proterted,  aad  added  that  direct  eon- 
versations  between  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg  were  in  progress,  and  that 
from  now  on  he  expected  a  favorable  resulf 


Von  Jagow  had  made  the  same  suggestion  to  the  British  and 
Italian  Ambassadors. 

"My  colleagues  and  I  thought  that  this  was  only  a  question  of  form,  snd 
the  British  Ambassador  is  going  to  suggest  to  his  Government  that  they 
should  change  the  wording  of  their  proposal,  which  might  take  the  character 
of  a  diplomatic  dimarehe  at  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg. 

''In  consequence  of  the  repugnance  riiown  by  Herr  voa  Jagow  to  any 
d^marc^  at  Vienna,  Sir  Edward  Grey  could  put  him  in  a  dilemma  by  ask- 
ing him  to  state  himself  precisely  how  diplomatic  action  by  the  powers  to 
avoid  war  could  be  brought  about 

''We  ought  to  associate  ourselves  wxHi  every  effort  in  flavor  of  peace 
compatible  with  our  engagements  toward  our  idly;  but  to  place  Hie  respon- 
sibility in  the  proper  quarter,  we  must  take  care  to  ask  Germany  to  state 
precisely  what  she  wishes.'* 

M.  Pal6ologue,  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  reported  that 
M.  Sazonof,  Russian  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  said 
''Austria  is  unwilling  to  converse." 
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M.  Dumaine,  Ambassador  to  Vienna,  reported  the  declaration 
of  Count  Berchtold,  Austro*Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  British  Ambassador  Bunsen  that  discussion  of  the 
Serbian  reply  was  useless,  war  having  been  declared.  M. 
Schebeko,  Russian  Ambassador,  said  that  his  position  from  the 
beginning  had  been  that  the  question  was  not  of  localizing  the 
war,  but  preventing  it.  The  declaration  of  war  made  pourparlers 
by  the  four  powers  extremely  difficult.  The  German  formula, 
''Mediation  between  Austria  and  Russia,''  is  unsuitable,  since  it 
assumes  a  dispute  between  the  two  empires  which  does  not  exist. 


WEDNESDAY,      JULY     29,      1914 

Attatrior'Hungary.  On  the  following  day,  July  29,  1914,  Count 
Berchtold,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna,  telegraphed 
the  Ambassadors  at  St.  Petersburg,  London,  Paris,  and  Rome, 
copies  of  a  memorandum  which  he  had  handed  Herr  von 
Tschirscky  that  day  in  answer  to  the  d-marche  made  by  the 
German  Ambassador,  namely  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ment  should  accept  the  Serbian  reply  either  as  satisfactory  or  as 
a  basis  for  discussion.  The  memorandum  declared  that,  con- 
trary to  the  assumption  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  at  whose  instance  the  proceeding  was  taken, 
the  parts  of  the  Serbian  reply  which  were  not  accepted  by  Aus- 
tria-Hungary are  the  most  vital  in  it,  since  they  contain  the 
guarantees  for  Serbia's  observance  of  the  demands  made  on  her. 
So,  too,  it  is  an  assumption  that  the  action  taken  against  Serbia 
was  directed  against  Russia  and  her  influence  in  the  Balkans. 
Austria-Hungary  does  not  charge  Russia  with  instigating  the 
Serbian  propaganda  against  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Our  feelings 
toward  her  are  entirely  friendly. 

Austria-Hungary  cannot  adopt  the  desired  attitude  toward  the 
Serbian  reply  since  this  has  already  been  outstripped  by  events. 
Our  declaration  of  war  was  made  after  vainly  waiting  three 
days  for  Serbia  to  abandon  her  point  of  view. 

''If  the  Btitish  Cabinet  is  prepared  to  use  its  influence  on  the  Russian 
Government  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  the  great 
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powers,  and  with  a  view  to  the  localization  of  the  war  which  has  been 
forced  upon  ns  by  many  years  of  Serbian  intrigaes,  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  could  only  welcome  this/' 

Ambassador  Sz^csen  telegraphed  from  Paris  that  France  was 
umnistakably  making  military  preparations. 

''The  German  Ambassador,  Baron  von  Schoen  is  commissioned  to  discuss 
these  preparations  with  M.  Viviani  [French  Prime  Minister]  to-day,  and 
to  point  out  that  in  these  circumstances  Gennany  may  be  compelled  to  take 
similar  measures  midch  necessarily  could  nut  be  kept  ascret,  and  which 
could  not  fail  to  cause  great  public  excitement  when  they  became  known. 
In  this  way  the  two  countries,  although  they  are  only  striving  for  peace, 
will  be  compelled  to  at  least  a  partial  mobilization,  whi<^  would  be 
dangerous. 

"Further,  in  accordance  with  these  instructions.  Baron  Schoen  will  de- 
clare that  Germany  has  a  lively  desire  that  the  conflict  between  us  and 
Serbia  should  remain  localized,  and  that  in  this  Germany  relies  on  the  sup- 
port of  Franoe." 

Ambassador  Szogy^ny  telegraphed  from  Berlin  tiiat  as  early 
as  the  26th  inst.  the  German  Government  had  warned  Russia 
that  mobilization  by  her  w^uld  cause  German  nMbihzation. 

"Another  telegram  has  to-Aar  been  sent  to  9t  Baten^niv,  stating  that 
owing  to  the  further  progress  of  the  Russian  measures  of  jnobilization 
Germany  might  be  brought  to  mobilize/' 

Ambassador  Sz4p4ry  telegraphed  from  St  Petersburg  that 
M.  Sazonof,  Russian  Minister  lor  Foreign  Affairs,  was  greatly 
excited  over  the  alleged  disinclination  of  Austria-Hungary  to 
continue  exchange  of  ideas  with  Russia,  and  over  her  mobiliza- 
tion, which  is  supposed  to  be  more  extensive  than  necessary,  and 
therefore  directed  against  Russia. 

I  visited  the  minister  to  explain  matters.  I  agreed  that  you 
(Count  Ber^htold)  had  declined  to  discuss  the  wording  of  the 
Serbian  reply,  but  made  it  clear  that  we  had  no  intuition,  if 
the  conflict  remained  localized,  to  annex  Serbian  territory 
or  touch  her  sovereignty,  and  would  always  be  ready  to  keep 
in  touch  with  St.  Petersburg  on  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian 
interests. 

M.  Sazonof  accepted  tihe  assurance  in  regard  to  territory,  but 
on  the  point  of  sovereignty  said  he  must  continue  to  believe  that 
our  coercion  of  Serbia  would  result  in  her  becoming  our  vassal 
and  that  this  would  upset  equilibrium  in  the  Balkans,  and  so 
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involve  Russian  interests.     Russia  recognized  our  legitimate 
interest  there,  but  its  assertion  must  be  acceptable  to  Serbia. 

'^I  expressed  the  view  that  this  was  not  a  Russian  but  a  Serbian  interest, 
whereupon  M.  Sazonof  claimed  that  Russian  interests  were  in  this  case 
Serbian  interests,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  make  an  end  of  the  vicious  circle 
by  going  on  to  a  new  topic. 

"I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  anxiety  in 
Russia,  because  we  had  mobilized  eight  corps  for  action  against  Serbia.  M. 
Sazonof  assured  me  that  it  was  not  he  (who  knew  nothing  about  this)  but 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  who  had  expressed  this  anxiety.  I  endeavored 
to  convince  the  minister  that  any  unprejudiced  person  could  easily  be  per- 
suaded that  our  southern  corps  could  not  constitute  a  menace  for  Russia. 

"I  indicated  to  the  minister  that  it  would  be  well  if  his  Imperial  Master 
were  informed  of  the  true  situation,  as  it  was  urgently  necessary,  if  it  was 
desired  to  maintain  peace,  that  a  speedy  end  should  be  put  to  the  military 
competition  which  now  threatened  to  ensue  on  account  of  false  news. 

''The  minister  further  informed  me  that  a  ukase  would  be  signed  to-day, 
which  would  give  orders  for  a  mobilization  in  a  somewhat  extended  form. 
He  was  able,  however,  to  assure  me  in  the  most  official  way  that  these 
troops  were  not  intended  to  attack  us.  They  would  only  stand  to  arms  in 
case  Russian  interests  in  the  Balkans  should  be  in  danger.  An  explanatory 
note  would  make  it  clear  that  this  was  a  measure  of  precaution,  since  we, 
who  in  any  case  have  the  advantage  of  quicker  mobilization,  have  now  also 
already  so  great  a  start  In  earnest  words  I  drew  M.  Sazonofs  attention 
to  the  impression  which  such  a  measure  would  make  in  our  country.  I 
went  on  to  express  doubt  whether  the  explanatory  note  would  be  calculated 
to  soften  the  impression,  whereupon  the  minister  again  gave  expression  to 
assurances  regarding  the  harmlessness  (!)  of  this  measure.'' 

Count  Berchtold  telegraphed  to  Count  SzogySny  at  Berlin  that 
the  Russian  military  districts  of  Kiev,  Odessa,  Moscow,  and  Kazan 
were  being  mobilized.  The  ambassador  should  notify  the  German 
Government  of  this,  and  emphasize  that  if  Russian  mobilization 
were  not  stopped  without  delay,  Austria-Hungary  would  follow 
with  general  mobilization.  The  representatives  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  at  St.  Petersburg,  and,  if  necessary,  at  Paris, 
will  declare  the  same  to  the  Government  there.  We  will  not  be 
diverted  from  our  course  against  Serbia. 

Germany.  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  telegraphed  to 
Ambassador  von  Schoen  at  Paris  to  protest  against  the  military 
measures  France  was  reported  to  be  taking,  and  say  that,  in  an- 
swer, Grermany  would  have  to  proclaim  ''a  threatenting  state  of 
war." 
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"WbUe  this  would  not  mean  a  call  for  the  resenrea  or  mobilizationt  3ret 
the  tension  would  be  aggravated.  We  continue  to  hope  for  the  preservation 
of  peace/' 

Count  Pourtalte,  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  an  inter- 
view with  M.  Sazonof ,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  re- 
ported as  follows : 

''The  secretary  tried  to  persuade  me  that  I  should  urge  my  Government  to 
participate  in  a  quadruple  conference  to  find  means  to  induce  Austria- 
Hungary  to  give  up  those  demands  which  touch  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
Serbia.  I  could  merely  promise  to  report  the  conversation  and  took  the 
position  thaty  after  Russia  had  decided  upon  the  baneful  step  of  mobilisation, 
every  exchange  of  ideas  appeared  now  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Besides,  Russia  now  was  dananding  from  us  in  regard  to  Austria-Hungary 
the  same  which  Austria-Hungary  was  being  blamed  for  with  regard  to 
Serbia,  i.e.,  an  infraction  of  sovereignty.  Austria-Hungai^  having  promised 
to  consider  the  Russian  interests  by  disclaiming  any  territorial  aspiration 
— a  great  concession  on  the  part  of  a  state  engaged  in  war — should  tiiere- 
fore  be  permitted  to  attoid  to  its  affairs  with  Serbia  alone.  There  would 
be  time  at  the  peace  conference  to  return  to  the  matter  of  forbearance 
toward  the  sovereignty  of  Serbia. 

"I  added  very  solemnly  that  at  this  moment  the  entire  Austro-Serbiaa 
affair  was  eclipsed  by  the  danger  of  a  general  European  conflagratiMi,  and 
I  endeavored  to  present  to  the  secretary  the  magnitude  of  this  danger. 

''It  was  impossible  to  dissuade  Sazonof  from  the  idea  that  Sarfaia  could 
not  now  be  deserted  by  Russia." 


THE     KAISER     AND     CZAR     EXCHANGE 

TELEGRAMS 

William  II  received  the  following  telegram  from  Nicholas  n : 

'1  am  glad  that  you  are  back  in  Germany.  In  this  serious  monent  I  ask 
you  earnestly  to  help  me.  An  ignominious  war  has  been  declared  against 
a  weak  country  and  in  Russia  the  indignation  which  I  fully  share  is  tre- 
mendous. I  fear  that  very  soon  I  shall  be  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  ex- 
ercised upon  me  and  that  I  shall  be  forced  to  take  measures  which  will  lead 
to  war.  To. prevent  a  calamity  as  a  European  war  would  be,  I  urge  you  in 
the  name  of  our  old  friendship  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  restrain  your  ally 
from  going  too  far." 

The  Kaiser  replied  at  6.30  p.  m. : 

"I  have  received  your  telegram  and  I  share  your  desire  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  peace.  However,  I  cannot — as  I  told  you  in  my  first  telegram — 
consider  the  action  of  Austria-Hungary  as  an  'ifi^nominious  war.'  Austria- 
Hungary  knows  from  experience  that  the  promises  of  Serbia  as  long  as  they 
are  merely  on  paper  are  entirely  unreliable. 
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^According  to  my  opinion  the  action  of  Austria-Hungry  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  attempt  to  receive  full  guaranty  that  the  promises  of 
Serbia  are  effectively  translated  into  deeds.  In  this  opinion  I  am  strength- 
ened by  the  explanation  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  that  Austria-Hungary 
intended  no  territorial  gain  at  ihe  expense  of  Serbia.  I  am  therefore 
of  opinion  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  Russia  to  remain  a  spectator 
in  the  Austro-Serbian  war  without  drawing  Europe  into  the  most  terri- 
ble war  it  has  ever  seen.  I  believe  that  a  direct  understanding  is  possi- 
ble and  desirable  between  your  Grovemment  and  Vienna,  an  understanding 
urtiich — as  I  have  already  telegraphed  you — ^my  Government  endeavors 
to  aid  with  all  possible  effort.  Naturally  military  measures  by  Russia, 
which  might  be  construed  as  a  menace  by  Austria-Hungary,  would  accel- 
erate a  calamity  which  both  of  us  desire  to  avoid  and  would  undermine 
my  position  as  mediator  which — ^opon  your  aiypesl  to  my  friendship  and 
aid — ^I  willingly  accepted." 

The  Czar  answered: 

''Thanks  for  your  telegram,  which  is  conciliatory  and  friendly,  whereas 
the  official  message  presented  to-day  by  yoor  ambassador  to  my  minister  was 
conveyed  in  a  very  different  tone.  I  beg  you  to  explain  this  divergency.  It 
would  be  right  to  give  over  the  Austro-Serbian  problem  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal.    I  trust  in  your  wisdom  and  friendship." 

Russia.  M.  Broniewsky,  Charg6  d'Affaires  at  Berlin,  tele- 
graphed to  M.  Sazonof ,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  Herr 
von  Jagow,  German  Secretary  of  State,  had  told  him  no  news  had 
been  received  from  Vienna  as  to  acceptance  of  private  discussions 
at  St.  Petersburg — ^that  it  was  very  difficult  for  hun  to  produce 
any  effect  at  Vienna,  especially  openly. 

"He  even  added,  in  speaking  to  Cambon,  that  were  pressure  brought  to 
bear  too  obviously,  Austria  would  hasten  to  face  Germany  with  a  fadt  ac- 
eompH." 

Von  Jagow  had  heard  from  St.  Petersburg  that  you  were  more 
inclined  than  previously  to  find  a  compromise  acceptable  to  all 
parties.  I  replied  that  this  had  been  your  position  from  the  out- 
set, provided  the  compromise  were  acceptable  not  only  to  Aus- 
tria, but  equally  to  Russia.  He  then  said  that  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion on  the  frontier,  of  which  he  had  heard,  would  render  an  un- 
derstanding with  Austria  difficult  as  she  was  making  no  prepara- 
tions on  the  Russian  frontier.  I  replied  that  I  had  information 
in  my  possession  that  Austria  was  mobilizing  there,  and  that  our 
mobilization  was  in  reply  to  it.  But  our  measures,  I  assured 
him,  were  not  directed  against  Germany. 
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Alexander,  Crown  Prince  of  Serbia,  telegraphed  to  Nicholas  H 
his  gratitude  for  the  sympathy  extended  to  Serbia  by  the  Czar 
on  the  28th  inst. 

"It  fills  our  hearts  with  the  belief  that  the  future  of  Serbia  is  secure  nofw 
that  it  is  the  object  of  your  majesty's  gracious  solicitude.  These  painful 
moments  cannot  but  strengthen  the  bonds  of  deep  attachment  wliich  bind 
Serbia  to  Holy  Slav  Russia.'' 

M.  Sazonof  telegraphed  Ambassador  Isvolsky  at  Paris  that 
Germany  had  decided  to  mobilize  if  Russia  did  not  cease  her 
military  preparations. 

''As  we  cannot  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Germany,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  hasten  on  our  own  military  preparations  and  to  assume  that  war 
is  probably  inevitable.  Please  inform  the  French  Government  of  this,  and 
add  that  we  are  sincerely  grateful  to  them  for  the  declaration  which  the 
French  Ambassador  made  to  me  on  their  behalf,  that  we  could  count  fully 
upon  the  assistance  of  our  ally,  France.  In  the  existing  circumstances  that 
declaration  is  especially  valuable  to  us. 

''[Communicated  to  the  Russian  Ambassadors  in  Great  Britain,  Aostria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Germany.]" 

Great  Britain.  Count  Benckendorff ,  Russian  Ambassador  at 
London,  reported  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  Russia  would  mobilize  at  Odessa,  Kiev,  Moscow, 
and  Kazan.  This  information  had  been  officially  sent  by  Russia 
to  Berlin  on  the  28th  inst.,  with  assurances  that  there  was  no 
aggressive  intention  against  Grermany.  The  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor, M.  Schebeko,  was  still  retained  at  Vienna.  Direct  com- 
munication between  Austria  and  Russia  was,  however,  at  an 
end,  owing  to  Austria's  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia.  Mediation 
by  London  Cabinet  to  end  Austria's  military  operations  was 
therefore  most  urgent.  If  these  continued  Austria  would  crush 
Serbia  while  the  conference  was  continuing. 

Sir  Edward  Goschen,  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  telegraphed  to 
Grey  a  report  of  his  interview  with  Chancellor  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg. 

He  informed  me  that  Austria-Hungary  refused  to  act  on  your 
suggestion  to  make  the  Serbian  reply  the  basis  of  discussion. 
Von  Jagow  had  written  to  Vienna  that,  though  Serbia  had  shown 
a  certain  desire  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  her,  nevertheless 
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he  appreciated  Austria's  requirement  of  guaranties  which  were 
absent  in  the  Serbian  reply : 

"The  Chancellor  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  ho&rtilities  which  were 
about  to  be  undertaken  against  Serbia  had  presumably  the  exclusive  ob- 
ject of  securing  such  guaranties,  seeing  that  the  Austrian  Government  al- 
ready assured  the  Russian  Government  that  they  had  no  territorial  designs. 

''He  advised  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  should  this  view  be 
correct,  to  speak  openly  in  this  sense.  The  holding  of  such  language  would, 
he  hoped,  eliminate  all  possible  misunderstandings. 

''As  yet,  he  told  me,  he  had  not  received  a  reply  from  Vienna. 

"From  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  so  far  in  the  matter  of  giving  advice  at 
Vienna,  his  excellency  hoped  that  you  would  realisEe  that  he  was  sincerely 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  danger  of  European  c<»nplications." 

Goschen  reported  an  interview  with  the  German  Secretary  of 
State.    Von  Jagow  was  much  depressed. 

*'He  reminded  me  that  he  had  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  bad  to  be 
very  careful  in  giving  advice  to  Austria,  as  any  idea  that  they  were  being 
pressed  would  be  lik^y  to  cause  them  to  precipitate  matters  and  present  a 
fait  aecompli.  This  had,  in  fact,  now  happened,  and  he  was  not  sure  that 
his  communication  of  your  suggestion  that  Serbia's  reply  offered  a  basis  for 
discussion  had  not  hastened  declaration  of  war.  He  was  much  troubled  by 
reports  of  mobilization  in  Bussia,  and  of  certain  military  measures,  which 
be  did  not  specify,  being  taken  in  Franca  He  subsequently  spoke  of  these 
measures  to  my  French  oc^eague  [M.  Jules  Cambon]  who  informed  him 
that  French  Government  had  done  nothing  more  than  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  done,  namely,  recalled  officers  on  leave.  His  excellency  denied 
German  Government  had  done  this,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  true.  My 
French  colleague  said  to  under-Secretary  of  State  [Herr  von  Zimmermann] 
that,  when  Austria  had  entered  Serbia,  and  so  satisfied  her  military  pres- 
tige, the  moment  might  then  be  favorable  for  four  disinterested  powers  to 
discusis  situation  and  come  forward  with  sug^gestions  for  preventing  graver 
complications.  Under-Secretary  of  State  seemed  to  think  idea  worthy  of 
consideration,  aa  he  replied  that  would  be  a  different  matter  from  con- 
ference proposed  by  you." 

Grey  replied  to  Goschen,  stating  his  appreciation  of  the  Dr. 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  language,  and  assuring  the  Chancellor 
that  Great  Britain  would  strain  every  effort  for  peace. 

"If  he  can  induce  Austria  to  satisfy  Russia  and  to  abstain  from  going 
so  far  as  to  come  into  collision  with  her,  we  shall  all  join  in  deep  gratitude 
to  his  excellency  for  having  saved  the  peace  of  Europe." 

Ambassador  Buchanan  at  St.  Petersburg  telegraphed  to  Grey 
that  partial  mobilization  had  been  ordered.  This  said  M.  Sazo- 
nof ,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  against  Austria^Hungary 
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alone.  Direct  conversation  with  St.  Petersbursr  havinsr  been  re- 
fused by  Vienna,  he  would  urge  Germany  that  a  return  be  made 
to  your  proposal  of  a  four-power  conference. 

Ambassador  Bunsen  reported  from  Vienna  that  there  was  no 
step  to  be  taken  at  present  to  stop  war  with  Serbia,  to  which  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  was  fully  committed  by  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  Kaiser  Francis  Joseph's  appeal  to  his 
people,  published  this  morning.  In  the  opinion  of  Duke 
d'Avarans,  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Russia  might  be  quieted  by 
Austria-Hungary  making  a  binding  engagement  not  to  destroy 
Serbian  independence  nor  seize  Serbian  territory,  but  this  she 
would  refuse  to  do. 

Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  Ambassador  at  Rome,  telegraphed  that  the 
Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  would  urge  in  Berlin  an  exchange  of 
views  by  the  powers  in  London,  and  suggest  that  the  German 
Secretary  of  State  propose  a  formula  acceptable  to  his  Govern- 
ment. 

''The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  remarked  that  it  was  difficult  to 
make  Germany  believe  that  Russia  was  in  earnest.  As  Germany,  however, 
was  really  anxious  for  good  relations  with  ourselves,  if  she  bcdieved  that 
Great  Britain  would  act  with  Russia  and  France  he  thought  it  would  have  a 
great  effect." 

Grey  replied  to  Rodd  that  the  London  conference  was  now  im- 
practicable owing  to  the  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  tiiat 
Italy  must  now  speak  at  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Grey  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Goschen  at  Berlin  that  the 
German  Chancellor,  Von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  said  he  was  endeav- 
oring to  make  Austria  satisfactorily  explain  at  St  Petersburg 
the  scope  of  her  proceedings  in  Serbia,  but  information  comes 
from  Vienna  that  Austria  declines  to  discuss  the  Serbian  issue. 
Germany  opposes  the  four-power  conference.  I  asked  her  to 
present  her  plan  to  prevent  war  between  Russia  and  Austria, 
France  and  Italy  joined  with  my  request. 

"Let  mediation  come  into  operation  by  any  method  that  Germany 
thinks  possible  if  only  Germany  will  'press  the  button'  in  the  interests  of 
peace/' 

Goschen  telegraphed  back  to  Grey  that  he  had  had  an  inter- 
view with  Bethmann-HoUweg  who  had  just  returned  from 
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Potsdam.    The  Chancellor  feared  German/s  being:  drawn  into 
war  by  Russia  attacking  her  ally. 

''He  then  proceeded  to  make  the  following  strong  bid  for  British  neu- 
trality. He  said  that  it  was  clear,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge  the  main 
principle  which  governed  British  policy,  that  Great  Britain  would  never 
stand  by  and  allow  France  to  be  crushed  in  any  conflict  there  might  be. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  object  at  which  Germany  aimed.  Provided  that 
neutrality  of  Great  Britain  were  certain,  every  assurance  would  be  given 
to  the  British  Government  that  the  Imperial  Government  aimed  at  no  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  at  Hie  expense  of  France  should  they  prove  victorious 
in  any  war  that  might  ensue. 

"I  questioned  his  excellency  about  the  French  colonies,  and  he  said  that 
he  was  unable  to  give  a  similar  undertaking  in  that  respect.  As  regards 
Holland,  however,  his  excellency  said  that,  so  long  as  Germany's  adversaries 
respected  the  integrity  and  neutrality  of  the  Netherlands,  Germany  was 
ready  to  give  his  majesty's  Government  an  assurance  that  she  would  do 
likewise.  It  depended  upon  the  action  of  France  what  operations  Germany 
might  be  forced  to  enter  upon  in  Belgium,  but  when  the  war  was  over, 
Belgian  integrity  would  be  respected  if  she  had  not  sided  against  Germany. 

''His  excellency  ended  by  saying  that  ever  since  he  had  been  Chancellor 
the  object  of  his  policy  had  been,  as  you  were  aware,  to  brin^r  about  an 
understanding  with  England;  he  trusted  that  these  assurances  might 
form  the  basis  of  that  understanding  which  he  so  much  desired.  He  had  in 
mind  a  general  neutrality  agreement  between  England  and  Gemuuiy, 
though  it  was  of  course  at  the  present  moment  too  early-  to  discuss  details, 
and  an  assurance  of  British  neutrality  in  the  conffict  which  present  crisis 
might  possibly  produce,  would  enable  him  to  look  forward  to  realization  of 
his  desire. 

"In  reply  to  his  excellency's  inquiry  how  I  thought  his  request  would 
appeal  to  you,  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  it  probable  that  at  this  stage  of 
events  you  would  care  to  bind  yourself  to  any  course  of  action  and  that  I 
was  of  opinion  that  you  would  desire  to  retain  full  liberty." 

Grey  informed  Ambassador  Bertie  at  Paris  of  a  conversation 
he  had  had  with  M.  Paul  Cambon,  l^e  French  Ambassador. 

I  told  Cambon  that  I  would  inform  the  German  Ambassador 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  to-day  that  he  must  not  suppose  by  my 
friendly  tone  that  we  should  stand  aside  in  event  of  a  general 
war  following  failure  of  efforts  to  maintain  peace.  However,  I 
warned  Cambon  that  the  case  of  Serbia  was  not  like  that  of 
Morocco,  in  which  we  had  made  a  special  agreement  with  France, 
but  one  in  which  we  did  not  feel  called  to  take  a  hand. 

"M.  Cambon  said  that  I  had  explained  the  situation  very  clearly.  He 
understood  it  to  be  that  in  a  Balkan  quarrel,  and  in  a  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  Teuton  and  Slav  we  should  not  feel  called  to  intervene;  should  other 
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qaestjon  became  one  of  the  hegmnony  of  Europe,  we  should  tfaen  decide 
iriiat  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  do.  He  seemed  quite  prepared  for  this 
announconent,  and  made  no  criticiBm  upon  it 

"He  said  French  opinion  was  calm,  but  decided.  He  anticipated  a  de- 
mand from  Germany  that  France  would  be  neutral  while  Germany  at- 
tacked Russia.  This  assurance  France,  of  course,  could  not  give;  she  was 
bound  to  help  Russia  if  Russia  was  attacked." 

Grey  teleeraphed  Ambassador  Goscben  at  Berlin  of  his  con- 
versation with  Prince  Lichnowsky,  in  which  he  had  pointed  out 
"that  the  Russian  Govemment,  while  desirous  of  mediation,  regarded  it  aa 
a  condition  that  the  military  operations  against  Serbia  should  be  suspended, 
as  otherwise  a  mediation  would  only  drag  cm  matters,  and  give  Austria 
time  to  crush  Serbia.  It  was,  of  course,  too  late  for  all  military  operations 
against  Serbis  to  be  suspended.  In  a  short  time,  I  supposed,  the  Austrian 
forces  would  tie  in  Belgrade,  and  in  occopation  of  some  Serbian  territory. 
But  even  then  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  some  mediation  into  existence, 
if  Austria,  while  saying  that  she  mast  hold  the  occupied  territory  until  she 
had  complete  aatisfaction  from  Serbia,  stated  that  she  would  not  advance 
further,  pending  an  effort  of  the  powers  to  mediate  between  her  and 
Russia." 

In  a  following  measafre  Grey  related  to  Goschrai  a  second  con- 
versation with  Prince  Lichnowsky,  in  which  he  told  the  German 
Ambassador  that,  in  event  of  a  general  war,  Qie  issues  mis4it 
be  so  great  that  it  would  involve  all  European  interests,  and  he 
^ould  not  think  that  Great  Britain  would  stand  aside. 

"He  said  that  he  quite  understood  this,  but  he  asked  whether  I  meant 
that  WB  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  intervene! 

"I  replied  that  I  did  not  wish  to  say  that,  or  to  use  anything  that  was 
like  a  threat  or  an  attempt  to  apply  pressure  by  saying  that,  if  things  be- 
came worse,  we  should  intervene.  There  would  be  no  question  of  our 
intervening  if  Germany  was  not  involved,  or  even  if  France  was  not  in- 
volved. But  we  knew  very  well,  that  if  the  issue  did  become  such  that  we 
thought  British  interests  required  us  to  intervene,  we  must  intervene  at 
once,  and  the  decision  would  have  to  be  very  rapid,  just  as  the  decisions  of 
other  powers  had  to  be.  .  .  . 

"The  German  Ambassador  took  no  exception  to  what  I  had  said;  indeed, 
he  told  me  that  it  accorded  with  what  he  had  already  given  in  Berlin  as  his 
view  of  the  situation." 

In  still  another  message  Grey  informed  Goschen  Uiat  he  had 
said  to  the  German  Ambassador,  in  reference  to  the  suggestion 
of  San  Giuliano,  the  Italian  Prime  Minister  of  mediation  between 
Russia  and  Austria,  that  it  would  not  be  mediation  to  urge 
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Russia  to  stand  aside  and  give  Austria  a  free  hand  to  go  any 
length  she  pleased. 

Grey  informed  Ambassador  Bunsen  at  Vienna  that  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador  Mensdorff,  had  offered  to  submit  him 
a  long  memorandum  justifying  the  action  of  his  government 
toward  Serbia.  Grey  refused  to  discuss  the  Serbian  question 
now  that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  imperilled.  The  greater  ques- 
tion settled,  the  powers  mi^t  be  free  to  obtain  satisfaction  for 
Austria  in  the  lesser. 

''In  reply  to  some  further  remarks  of  mine,  as  to  the  effect  that  the  Aus- 
trian action  might  have  upon  the  Russian  position  in  the  Balkans,  he  said 
that,  before  the  Balkan  war,  Serbia  had  always  been  regarded  as  being 
in  the  Austrian  sphere  of  influence." 

Bunsen  reported  to  Grey  that  the  news  of  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion was  not  generally  known  in  Vienna. 

France.  M.  Bienvenu  Martin,  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  notified  the  Ambassadors  at  St.  Petersburg,  London, 
Berlin,  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Constantinople,  and  the  Minister  to 
Serbia,  that  the  Austro-German  attitude  was  becoming  clearer. 

^Austria,  uneasy  concerning  the  Slav  propaganda,  has  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  the  crime  of  Sarajevo  in  order  to  punish  the  Serbian  intrigues, 
and  to  obtain  in  this  quarter  guaranties  which,  according  as  events  are 
allowed  to  develop  or  not,  will  either  affect  only  the  Serbian  Government  and 
army,  or  become  territorial  questions.  Germany  intervenes  between  her  ally 
and  the  other  powers  and  declares  that  the  question  is  a  local  one,  namely, 
punishment  of  a  political  crime  committed  in  the  past,  and  sure  guaranties 
for  the  future  that  the  anti- Austrian  intrigues  will  be  put  an  end  to.  The 
Grerman  Government  thinks  that  Russia  should  be  content  with  the  official 
and  formal  assurances  given  by  Austria  that  she  does  not  seek  territorial 
aggrandizement  and  that  she  win  respect  the  integrity  of  Serbia;  in  these 
circumstances  the  danger  of  war  can  come  only  from  Russia,  if  she  seeks 
to  intervene  in  a  question  which  is  well  defined.  In  these  circumstances  any 
action  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  must  take  place  at  St.  Petersburg  alone. 

''The  attitude  at  Berlin,  as  at  Vienna,  is  still  dilatory.  In  the  former 
capital,  while  protesting  that  the  Germans  desire  to  safeguard  general 
peace  by  common  action  between  the  four  powers,  the  idea  of  a  conference 
is  rejected  without  any  other  expedient  being  suggested,  and  while  they 
refuse  to  take  any  positive  action  at  Vienna.  In  the  Austrian  capital  they 
would  like  to  keep  St.  Petersburg  in  play  with  the  illusion  of  an  entente 
which  might  result  from  direct  conversations,  while  they  are  taking  action 
against  Serbia. 

''In  these  circumstances  it  seems  essential  that  the  St.  Petersburg 
Cabinet,  whose  desire  to  unravel  this  crisis  peacefully  is  manifest,  should 
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immediately  give  their  adherence  to  the  British  proposaL  This  proposal 
must  be  strongly  supported  at  Berlin  in  order  to  decide  [Secretary  of  State] 
Von  Jagow  to  take  real  action  at  Vienna  capable  of  stopping  Austria  and 
preventing  her  from  supplementing  her  diplomatic  advantage  by  military 
successes.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  would,  indeed,  not  be  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  it  in  order  to  impose  on  Serbia,  under  the  elastic 
expression  of  'guaranties'  conditions  which,  in  spite  of  all  assurances  that 
no  territorial  aggrandizement  was  being  sought,  would  in  effect  modify  the 
status  of  eastern  Europe,  and  would  run  the  risk  of  gravely  compromising 
the  general  peace  either  at  once  or  in  the  near  future." 

Ambassador  Paleologue  telegraphed  from  St.  Petersburg  that 
Russia  would  acquiesce  in  any  measures  proposed  by  France  and 
Great  Britain  to  maintain  peace.  Minister  Klobrikowski  re- 
ported from  Brussels  that  the  Belgian  Government  regarded 
Germany's  attitude  as  enigmatical,  and  justifying  every  ap- 
prehension. 

''It  seems  improbable  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  would 
have  taken  an  initiative  which  would  lead,  according  to  a  preconceived  plan, 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  without  previous  arrangement  with  the  Emperor 
WiUiam. 

''The  German  Government  stand  'with  rounded  arms'  ready  to  take 
peaceful  or  warlike  action  as  circumstances  may  require;  a  sudden  inter- 
vention against  us  would  not  surprise  anybody  here. 

"The  Belgian  Government  are  taking  steps  which  harmonize  witii  the 
statement  made  to  me  yesterday  by  M.  Davignon  that  everything  wiU  be 
put  in  readiness  for  the  defence  of  the  neutrality  of  the  country." 

Ambassador  Dumaine  reported  from  Vienna: 

"The  French  Consul  at  Prag^ue  confirms  the  mobilization  of  the  Eighth 
Army  corps,  and  that  of  the  Landwehr  division  of  this  army  corps.  The 
cavalry  divisions  in  Galicia  are  also  mobilizing;  regiments  and  cavalry 
divisions  from  Vienna  and  Budapest  have  already  been  transported  to 
the  Russian  frontier.  Reservists  are  now  being  called  together  in  this 
district. 

"There  is  a  rumor  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Grovemment,  in  order  to 
be  ki  a  position  to  meet  any  danger,  and  perhaps  in  order  to  impress  St. 
Petersburg,  intend  to  decide  on  a  general  mobilization  of  their  forces  on 
July  30,  or  August  1.  The  Austrian  Emperor  will  return  from  Ischl  to 
Vienna  to-morrow." 

Ambassador  Pal^ologue  reported  from  Berlin  that  Austria- 
Hungary  refused  direct  conversation  offered  by  Russia. 

"Austria  is  hurrjring  on  her  military  preparations  against  Russia,  and 
is  pressing  forward  the  mobilization  which  has  begun  on  the  Galieian 
frontier.    As  a  result  the  order  to  mobilize  will  be  dispatched  to-night  to 
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thirteen  army  corps,  which  are  destined  to  operate  eventually  against 
Austria/' 

Ambassador  Jules  Cambon  reported  from  Berlin  his  inter- 
view with  the  German  Secretary  of  State.  Von  Jagow  was 
awaiting  reply  from  Vienna  to  his  request  to  hold  direct  con- 
versation with  Russia.  He  considered  that  the  Serbian  reply 
afforded  a  basis  for  negotiation. 

"I  said  that  it  was  just  on  that  account  that  I  considered  the  rupture 
by  Austria,  after  she  had  received  such  a  document,  inexplicable. 

"The  Secretary  of  State  then  remarked  that  with  eastern  nations  one 
could  never  obtain  sufficient  guaranties,  and  that  Austria  wished  to  be 
able  to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  promises  made  to  her,  a  supervision 
which  Serbia  refused.  This,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  the 
cardinal  point  I  answered  Herr  von  Jagow  that  Serbia,  as  she  wished  to 
remain  independent,  was  bound  to  reject  the  control  of  a  single  power,  but 
that  an  International  Commission  would  not  have  the  same  character.  The 
Balkan  States  have  more  than  one,  for  instance  the  Financial  Commission 
at  Athens.  One  could  imagine  among  other  combinations,  a  Provisional 
International  Commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of  controUing  the  police 
inquiry  demanded  by  Austria;  it  was  clear,  by  this  instance,  that  the  reply 
of  Serbia  opened  the  door  to  conversations  and  did  not  justify  a  rupture. 

"I  then  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  if,  leaving  aside  direct  conversa- 
tions between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  to  which  Sir  E.  Grey  had  given 
his  adherence,  he  did  not  think  that  common  action  could  be  exercised 
by  the  four  powers  by  means  of  their  ambassadors.  He  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  adding  that  at  this  moment  the  London  Cabinet  were 
confining  themselves  to  exercising  their  influence  in  support  of  direct 
conversations.'' 

He  gave  a  summary  of  the  interview  between  Bethmann- 
HoUweg  and  British  Ambassador  Goschen. 

'The  attitude  of  the  German  Chancellor  is  very  probably  the  result  of 
the  last  interview  of  Sir  E.  Grey  with  Ambassador  Lichnowsky.  Up  to 
quite  the  last  days  they  flattered  themselves  here  that  England  would  re- 
main out  of  the  question,  and  the  impression  produced  on  the  German 
Government  and  on  the  flnanciers  and  business  men  by  her  attitude  is 
profound.'' 

Ambassador  Dumaine  reported  from  Vienna  that  he  and  his 
British,  Russian,  and  Italian  colleagues  agreed  that  war  is  now 
certain  between  Austria  and  Serbia  since  all  attempts  to  avoid  it 
have  failed.    The  Italian  Ambassador,  Duke  d'Avama,  said 

''it  is  very  probable  that  the  imminence  of  a  general  insurrection  among 
the  Southern  Slav  inhabitants  precipitated  the  resolutions  of  the  [Dual] 
Monarchy.    He  stiU  clings  to  the  hope  that,  after  a  flrst  success  of  the 
MM— Gt  War  1 
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Anrtro-Hungariaa  amiB,  but  not  before  Hiis,  mediation  might  be  able  to 
limit  the  conflict'' 

M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  Actingr  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
informed  the  ambassadors  at  London,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg, 
Rome,  Vienna,  and  Constantinople,  and  the  minister  to  Ser- 
bia, of  a  semiofficial  communication  made  by  the  German 
Ambassador. 

Germany,  said  Baron  von  Schoen,  was  continuing  its  efforts 
to  induce  Austria-Hungary  to  hold  direct  conversations  wifli 
Russia,  being  in  no  way  impeded  by  her  aXlfs  declaration  of 
war  on  Serbia.    Germany  did  not  know  Austria's  intentions. 

A  second  message  was  sent  to  these  French  representatives 
abroad  reporting  an  interview  of  M.  Bienvenu-Martin  and  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

M.  Isvolsky  communicated  the  telegram  from  Sazonof,  Rus- 
sian Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Berlin,  notifying  Germany 
of  Russian  mobilization  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  the  tele- 
grams from  Sazonof  to  London  asking  Great  Britain  to  use  her 
influence  as  quickly  as  possible  with  Austria  to  secure  cessation 
of  military  operations,  and  stating  that  he  believed  Germany 
was  favoring  her  ally's  uncompromising  attitude. 

Ambassador  Barr^re  at  Rome  reported  that  the  Italian  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  had  been  officially  informed  of  the 
above  telegrams. 

M.  Viviani,  who  had  now  reached  Paris  and  resumed  his  oflSee 
of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  instructed  Ambassador  Paul 
Cambon  at  London  to  request  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  renew  at  Berlin 
his  proposal  of  four-power  mediation,  the  principle  of  which  had 
been  accepted  by  both  Germany  and  Russia. 

^  would  ask  you  also  to  point  out  to  ^e  British  Secretary  of  State  bow 
important  it  would  be  for  bim  to  obtain  from  the  Italian  Government  tiie 
most  wbole-bearted  continuance  of  their  support  in  cooperating  in  the 
action  of  the  four  powers  in  favor  of  peace." 

M.  Paul  Cambon  reported  that  Grey  had  invited  G^many  to 
propose  her  own  formula  for  peace  as  acceptable  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Italy. 

''The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  said  to  me  that  Germany's 
reply  to  this  commuxiication  and  to  that  of  Russia  coneflming  the  mdlnlica* 
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tion  of  four  army  corps  on  the  Austrian  frontier  would  allow  us  to  realize 
the  intentions  of  the  German  Government. 

''Sir  E.  Grey  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that  he  found  the  situation  very 
grave  and  that  he  had  little  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution." 

Ambassador  Paleologue  telegraphed  from  St.  Petersburg  of 
the  notification  by  the  German  Ambassador  that  Russia  must 
stop  mobilization  or  Germany  would  mobilize. 

"The  tone  in  which  Count  Pourtal^s  delivered  this  communication  has 
decided  the  Russian  Government  this  very  night  to  order  the  mobilization 
of  the  thirteen  army  corps  which  are  to  operate  against  Austria.'' 

Belgium.  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  notified 
the  ministers  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  London,  St.  Petersburg, 
Rome,  The  Hague,  and  Luxemburg  that  the  Belgian  Government 
had  decided  to  place  the  army  upon  a  strengthened  peace  footing. 

''This  step  should  in  no  way  be  confused  with  mobilization. 

''Owing  to  the  small  extent  of  her  territory,  all  Belgium  consists,  in 
some  degree,  of  a  frontier  zone.  Her  army  on  the  ordinary  peace  footing 
consists  of  only  one  class  of  armed  militia;  on  the  strengthened  peace 
footing,  owing  to  the  recall  of  three  classes,  her  army  divisions  and  her 
cavalry  division  comprise  effective  units  of  the  same  strength  as  those  of 
the  corps  permanently  maintained  in  the  frontier  zones  of  the  neighboring 
powers." 

THURSDAY,     JULY     80,     1914 

Austria-Hungary.  On  the  following  day  Count  Berchtold, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afifairs,  telegraphed  to  Count  Sz&pary  at 
St.  Petersburg  his  answer  to  the  ambassador's  telegram  of 
July  29 : 

''I  am  of  course  still  ready  to  explain  to  M.  Sazonof  [Russian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs]  the  various  points  contained  in  our  note  addressed  to 
Serbia  which,  however,  has  already  been  outstripped  by  recent  events.  I 
should  also  attach  special  importance,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
made  to  me  through  M.  Schebeko  [Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna],  also, 
to  discussing  on  this  occasion  in  a  confidential  and  friendly  manner  the 
questions  which  affect  directly  our  relations  toward  Russia.  From  this 
it  might  be  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  remove  the  ambiguities  which 
have  arisen  and  to  secure  the  development  in  a  friendly  manner  of  our 
relations  toward  our  neighbors,  which  is  so  desirable  an  object.'' 

This  was  followed  by  another  telegram.  Count  Berchtold  said 
that  he  had  explained  to  Russian  Ambassador  Schebeko  what 
seemed  his  flat  refusal  to  discuss  matters  directly  with  Russia, 
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which  had  so  hurt  the  feelings  of  tilie  Russian  Minister  i<a 

% 

Foreign  Affairs. 

"This  most  rest  on  a  migundaratanding,  as  li.  Schebeko  and  myself  bad 
discussed  the  practical  qaestions  two  days  before,  a  fact  which  the  am- 
bassador confirmed  with  the  observatioii  that  he  had  folly  informed  M. 
Sazonof  of  this  conversation. 

"M.  Schdt>eko  then  explained  why  our  action  a^inst  Serbia  was  regarded 
with  such  anxiety  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  said  that  we  were  a  great  pown 
which  was  proceeding  against  the  small  Serbian  state,  and  it  was  not  known 
at  St.  Petersburg  what  our  intentions  in  the  matter  were;  whetiier  we  de^ 
sired  to  encroach  on  its  sovereignty,  whether  we  desired  completely  to  over- 
throw it,  or  even  to  crush  it  to  the  ground*  Russia  could  not  be  indiffsrent 
toward  the  future  fate  of  Serbia,  which  was  linked  to  Russia  by  historical 
and  other  bonds.  At  St.  Petersburg  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  use  all 
their  influence  at  Belgrade  to  induce  them  to  accept  all  our  eonditioBS, 
though  this  was  indeed  at  a  time  when  the  c<md]tions  afterward  imposed 
by  us  could  not  yet  be  known.  But  even  with  reference  to  these  demands 
they  would  do  everything  they  could  in  order  to  accomplish  at  any  rate  sD 
that  was  possible. 

"I  reminded  the  ambassador  that  we  had  repeatedly  emphasised  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  desire  to  follow  any  policy  of  conquest  in  Serbia,  also  that 
we  would  not  infringe  her  sovereignty,  but  we  only  desired  to  establish  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  would  offer  us  a  guarantee  against  being  dis- 
turbed by  Serbia.  To  this  I  added  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  of  our  in- 
tolerable relations  with  Serbia.  I  also  gave  M.  Schebeko  clearly  to  under- 
stand to  how  large  an  extent  Russian  diplomacy  was  responsible  for  these 
circumstances,  even  though  this  result  might  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  responsible  authorities. 

''I  referred  to  the  Russian  mobilization  which  had  then  come  to  my 
knowledge.  Since  this  was  limited  to  the  military  districts  of  Odessa,  Kiev, 
Moscow,  and  Kazan  it  had  an  appearance  of  hostility  agaiaat  the  [Dual] 
Monarchy.  I  did  not  know  what  the  grounds  for  this  might  be,  as  there 
was  no  dispute  between  us  and  Russia.  Austria-Hungary  had  mobilised 
exclusively  against  Serbia;  against  Russia  not  a  single  man;  and  this 
would  be  observed  from  the  single  fact  that  the  first,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
corps  had  not  been  mobilized.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  fhzt  Russia 
was  openly  mobilizing  against  us,  we  should  have  to  extend  our  mobilizalaon 
too,  and  in  this  case  I  desired  to  mention  expressly  that  Hiis  measure  did 
not,  of  course,  imply  any  attitude  of  hostility  toward  Russia." 

Genmmy.  Military  Attach^  Eggeling  at  St  Peterabuis  tele- 
graphed to  William  II  that  Prince  Troubebski  had  said  to  him 
yesterday :  'Thank  God  that  a  telegram  from  your  emperor  has 
come !" 

"He  has  just  told  me  the  telegram  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Ihe 
czar  but  as  the  mobilization  against  Austria  had  already  been  ordered  and 
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Sazonof  [Minister  for  Foreifirn  Affairs]  had  convinced  his  majesty  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  retreat,  his  majesty  was  sorry  he  could  not  change 
it  any  more.  I  then  told  him  that  the  guilt  for  the  measureless  conse- 
quences lay  at  the  door  of  premature  mobilization  against  Austria- Hungary 
which  after  all  was  involved  merely  in  a  local  war  with  Serbia,  for  Ger- 
many's answer  was  Clear  and  the  responsibility  rested  upon  Russia  which 
ignored  Austria-Hungary's  assurance  that  it  had  no  intentions  of  territorial 
gain  in  Serbia.  Austria-Hungary  mobilized  against  Serbia  and  not  against 
Russia  and  there  was  no  ground  for  an  immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  I  further  added  that  in  Germany  one  could  not  understand  any 
more  Russia's  phrase  that  'she  could  not  desert  her  brethren  in  Serbia' 
after  the  horrible  crime  of  Sarajevo.  I  told  him  finally  he  need  not  wonder 
if  Germany's  army  were  to  be  mobilized.'* 

At  1  a.  m.  the  Grerman  Kaiser  telegraphed  to  Nicholas  II : 

"My  ambassador  has  instructionB  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Gov- 
ernment to  the  dangers  and  serious  consequences  of  a  mobilization.  I  have 
told  you  the  same  in  my  last  telegram.  Austria-Hungary  has  mobilized  only 
against  Serbia,  and  only  a  part  of  her  army.  If  Russia,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case,  according  to  your  advice  and  that  of  your  Government,  mobilizes 
against  Austria-Hungary,  the  part  of  the  mediator  with  which  you  have 
intrusted  me  in  such  friendly  manner  and  which  I  have  accepted  upon  your 
express  desire,  is  threatened  if  not  made  impossible.  The  entire  weight 
of  decision  now  rests  upon  your  shoulders,  you  have  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  war  or  peace." 


HENRY  OF  PRUSSIA  AND  GEORGE  V 

The  Czar  at  once  replied : 

''I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  jrour  quick  reply.  I  am  sending  to-night 
Tatisheff  (Russian  honorary  aide  to  the  Kaiser)  with  instructions.  The 
military  measures  now  taking  form  were  decided  upon  five  days  ago,  and  for 
the  reason  of  defense  against  the  preparations  of  Austria.  I  hope  with  all 
my  heart  that  these  measures  will  not  influence  in  any  manner  your  posi- 
tion as  mediator,  which  I  appraise  very  highly.  We  need  your  strong 
pressure  upon  Austria  so  that  an  understanding  can  be  arrived  at  with  us." 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  brother  of  the  Kaiser,  telesrraphed 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  from  Berlin : 

"I  arrived  here  yesterday  and  have  communicated  what  you  were  so  good 
as  to  say  to  me  at  Buckingham  Palace  last  Sunday  to  William,  who  was  very 
thankful  to  receive  your  message. 

''William,  who  is  very  anxious,  is  doing  his  utmost  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  Nicholas  to  work  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  He  is  in  con- 
tinual telegraphic  communication  with  Nicholas,  who  has  to-day  confirmed 
the  news  that  he  has  ordered  military  measures  which  amount  to  mobiliza- 
tion, and  that  these  measures  were  taken  five  days  ago. 
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'^We  haw  also  nceiTed  information  that  France  is  making 
preparations  while  we  have  not  taken  measures  of  any  kind,  hut  may  be 
ohliged  to  do  so  at  any  moment  if  our  nei^rhbors  eontiniie  their  preparatioiis. 
This  would  tfa«i  mean  a  European  war. 

"If  you  seriously  and  earnestly  desire  to  prevent  this  terrible  nus- 
f ortnne,  may  I  propose  to  you  to  use  your  influence  <m  Franfie  and  also 
on  Russia  that  they  should  remain  neutral  In  my  view  this  would  be  of 
the  greatest  use.  I  consider  that  this  is  a  certain  and,  perhaps,  ^  only 
possible  way  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe.  I  might  add  that  Ger- 
many and  England  should  now  more  than  ever  give  each  othor  mutual  sop- 
port  in  order  to  prevent  a  terrible  disaster,  which  otherwise  appears  in- 
evitable. 

"Believe  me  that  William  is  inspired  by  the  greatest  sincerity  in  bte 
efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  But  the  military  preparations  of  liis 
two  neighbors  may  end  in  compelling  him  to  follow  their  example  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  country,  whidi  otherwise  would  remain  defenseless.'' 

George  V  replied: 

'1  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  William's  efforts  to  act  with  Nicholas  f6r  tiie 
maintenance  of  peace.  I  earnestly  desire  that  such  a  misfortune  as  a 
European  war — ^the  evil  of  which  could  not  be  remedied — ^may  be  pre- 
vented. My  Grovemment  is  doing  the  utmost  possible  in  order  to  induce 
Russia  and  France  to  postpone  further  military  preparations,  provided 
that  Austria  declares  herself  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  Belgrade  and 
the  neighboring  Serbian  territory  as  a  pledge  for  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  her  demands,  while  at  the  same  time  the  other  countries  suspend  their 
preparations  for  war.  I  rely  on  William  implying  his  great  influence  in 
order  to  induce  Austria  to  accept  this  proposal.  In  this  way  he  will  prove 
that  Germany  and  England  are  working  together  to  prevent  what  would 
be  an  international  catastrophe.  Please  assure  William  that  I  am  doing 
all  I  can,  and  will  continue  to  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power^  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  Europe." 

Russia.  M.  Strandtman,  Charge  d' Affaires  in  Seriyia,  tele- 
graphed from  Nish  to  M.  Sazonof ,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  St.  Petersburg,  that  Prince  Regent  Alexander  had  yesterday 
published  a  manifesto,  signed  by  all  the  Serbian  Ministers,  on 
Austria's  declaration  of  war  against  Serbia. 

M.  Sazonof  telegraphed  to  the  ambassadors  at  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Paris,  London,  and  Rome: 

''The  German  Ambassador  [Count  Pourtal^s],  who  has  just  left  me,  hts 
asked  whether  Russia  would  not  be  satisfied  with  tiie  promise  which  Aus- 
tria might  give — that  she  would  not  violate  tiie  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbia — and  whether  we  could  not  indicate  upon  what  conditione  we  would 
agree  to  suspend  our  military  preparations.  I  dictated  to  him  the  fellow- 
ing  declaration  to  be  forwarded  to  Berlin  for  immediate  aetikm: 
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^  'If  Austria,  recogniidng  that  the  Austro-Serbian  question  has  assumed 
the  character  of  a  question  of  European  interest,  declares  herself  ready  to 
eliminate  from  her  ultimatum  points  which  violate  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Serbia,  Russia  engages  to  stop  her  military  preparations.' 

''Please  inform  me  at  once  by  telegraph  what  attitude  the  German 
Government  will  adopt  in  face  of  this  fresh  proof  of  our  desire  to  do  the 
utmost  possible  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question,  for  we  cannot 
allow  such  discussions  to  continue  solely  in  order  that  Germany  and 
Austria  may  gain  time  for  their  military  preparations/' 

Ambassador  Swerbeiev  telegraphed  from  Berlin  that  the  order 
for  the  mobilization  of  the  German  army  and  navy  had  just  been 
issued.  He  followed  this  with  a  telegram  stating  that  Secretary 
of  State  von  Jagow  had  just  telephoned  him  that  the  news  was 
false: 

'the  news  sheets  had  been  printed  in  advance  so  as  to  be  ready  for  all 
eventualities,  and  they  were  put  on  sale  in  the  afternoon,  but  they  have 
now  been  confiscated." 

Ambassador  Swerbeiev  telegraphed  from  Berlin  to  M.  Sazonof 
that  he  had  presented  the  minister's  telegram  of  July  29  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  von  Jagow,  who  "declared  that  he  considered  it 
impossible  for  Auslxia  to  accept  our  proposal.'' 

Great  Britain.  Ambassador  Bunsen  telegraphed  from  Vienna 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs: 

''Russian  Ambassador  [Schebeko]  hopes  that  Russian  mobilization  will 
be  i^garded  by  Austria  as  what  it  is,  viz.,  a  clear  intimation  that  Russia 
must  be  consulted  regarding  the  fate  of  Serbia,  but  he  does  not  know  how 
the  Austrian  Government  are  taking  it.  He  says  that  Russia  must  have 
an  assurance  that  Serbia  will  not  be  crushed,  but  she  would  undertsand 
that  Austria-Hungary  is  compelled  to  exact  from  Serbia  measures  which 
will  secure  her  Slav  provinces  from  the  continuance  of  hostile  propaganda 
from  Serbian  territory. 

''The  French  Ambassador  [Dumaine]  hears  from  Berlin  that  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  [Tschirsky]  is  instructed  to  speak  seriously  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  against  acting  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
provoke  a  European  war. 

"Unfortunately  the  German  Ambassador  is  himself  so  identified  with 
extreme  anti-Russian  and  anti-Serbian  feeling  prevalent  in  Vienna  that 
he  is  unlikely  to  plead  the  cause  of  peace  with  entire  sincerity. 

"Although  I  am  not  able  to  verify  it,  I  have  private  information  that 
the  German  Ambassador  knew  the  text  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to 
Serbia  before  it  was  dispatched,  and  telegraphed  it  to  the  German  Emperor. 
I  know  from  the  German  Ambassador  himsdf  that  he  indorses  every  line 
of  it.'' 
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Ambassador  Buchanan  telegraphed  frmn  St.  Petersburg  to 
Grey  of  an  interview  wil^  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

''M .  Saxonaf  said  that  German  Ambassador  [Count  Ponrtalte]  had  told 
him  yesterday  afternoon  that  German  Government  were  wflling  to  goaran- 
tee  that  Serbian  integrity  would  be  respected  by  Austria.  To  this  he  had 
replied  that  this  might  be  so,  but  nevertheless  Serbia  would  beeome  an 
Austrian  vassal,  just  as,  in  similar  cireomstanoes  Bokhara  had  become  a 
Bussian  vassaL  There  would  be  a  revolution  in  Russia  if  she  were  to 
tolerate  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

^M.  Sazonof  told  us  that  absolute  proof  was  in  possession  of  Russisn 
Government  that  Germany  was  making  military  and  naval  preparations 
against  Russia — more  particularly  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

"German  Ambassador  had  a  second  interview  with  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  at  2  a.  m.,  when  former  completely  broke  down  on  seeing  that  war 
was  inevitable.  He  appealed  to  M.  Sazonof  to  make  some  suggestion  whidi 
he  could  telegraph  to  German  Government  as  a  last  hope.  M.  Sasonof 
accordingly  drew  up  and  handed  to  German  Ambassador  a  formula. 

''  'If  Austria,  recognizing  that  her  conflict  with  Serbia  has  assumed  char- 
acter of  question  of  European  interest,  declares  herself  ready  to  ^iminate 
from  her  ultimatum  points  which  violate  principle  of  sovereignty  of  Serbia, 
Russia  engages  to  stop  all  military  preparations.' 

''Preparations  for  general  mobilization  will  be  proceeded  with  if  this 
proposal  is  rejected  by  Austria,  and  inevitable  result  will  be  a  European 
war.  Excitement  here  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that,  if  Austria  refuses  to 
make  a  concession,  Russia  cannot  hold  back,  and  now  that  she  knows  that 
Germany  is  arming,  she  can  hardly  postpone,  for  strategical  reasons,  eon- 
verting  partial  into  general  mobilization." 

Ambassador  Goschen  telegraphed  from  Berlin  to  Grey: 

''Secretary  of  State  [Von  Jagow]  informs  me  that  immediatdy  on 
receipt  of  Prince  Lichnowsky's  [German  Ambassador  in  London]  telegrsm 
recording  his  last  conversation  with  you  he  asked  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment whether  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  mediation  on  basis  of  oc- 
cupation by  Austrian  troops  of  Belgrade  or  some  other  point  and  issue 
their  conditions  from  here.  He  has  up  till  now  received  no  reply,  but  he 
fears  Russian  mobilization  against  Austria  will  have  increased  difficulties, 
as  Austria-Hungary,  who  has  as  yet  (mly  mobilized  against  Serbia,  wiU 
probably  find  it  necessary  also  against  Russia.  Secretary  of  State  says  if 
you  can  succeed  in  getting  Russia  to  agree  to  above  basis  for  an  arrange- 
ment and  in  persuading  her  in  the  meantime  to  take  no  steps  whidi  mi^t 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  Austria  be  still  sees  some 
chanoe  that  European  peace  may  be  preserved. 

''He  begged  me  to  impress  on  srou  difficulty  of  Germany's  position  in  view 
of  Russian  mobilisation  and  military  measures  which  he  hears  are  being 
taken  in  France.  Beyond  recall  of  offioera  on  leave— «  measure  which  had 
boMi  officially  taken  after,  and  not  before,  visit  of  French  Ambassador 
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[Jules  GamboQ]  ymterdaj — Imperial  Govemment  had  done  nothing  special 
in  way  of  military  preparations.  Something^  however,  would  have  soon 
to  be  done,  for  it  might  be  too  late,  and  when  they  mobilized  they  would 
have  to  mobilize  on  three  sides.  He  regretted  this,  as  he  knew  France  did 
not  desire  war,  but  it  would  be  a  military  necessity. 

"His  excellency  added  that  telegram  received  from  Prince  Lichnowsky 
last  night  contains  matter  which  he  had  heard  with  regret,  but  not  exactly 
with  surprise,  and  at  all  events  he  thoroughly  appreciated  frankness  and 
loyalty  with  which  you  had  spoken. 

"He  also  told  me  that  this  telegram  had  only  reached  Berlin  very  late 
last  night;  had  it  been  received  earlier  chancellor  would,  of  course,  not 
have  spoken  to  me  in  the  way  he  had  done." 

Ambassador  Bertie  telegraphed  from  Paris  to  Grey  the  report 
of  Germany's  request  to  Russia  to  be  informed  on  what  condi- 
tions Russia  would  consent  to  demobilization. 

^"The  answer  given  is  that  she  agrees  to  do  so  on  condition  that  Austria- 
Hungary  gives  an  assurance  that  she  will  respect  the  sovereignty  of  Serbia 
and  submit  certain  of  the  demands  of  the  Austrian  note,  which  Serbia  has 
not  accepted,  to  an  international  discussion. 


SIR     EDWARD     GREY     REFUSES     TERMS     OF 

NEUTRALITY 

Grey  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Gosch^i  at  Berlin  in  answer 
to  his  telegram  of  July  29 : 

''His  Majesty's  Govemment  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the  Chancel- 
lor's proposal  that  they  should  bind  themselves  to  neutrality  on  such  terms. 

''What  he  asks  us  in  effect  is  to  engage  to  stand  by  while  French  colonies 
are  taken  and  France  is  beaten,  so  long  as  Germany  does  not  take  French 
territory  as  distinct  from  the  colonies. 

"From  the  material  point  of  view  such  a  proposal  is  unacceptable,  for 
France,  without  further  territory  in  Europe  being  taken  from  her,  could  be 
so  crushed  as  to  lose  her  position  as  a  great  power,  and  become  subordinate 
to  German  policy. 

"Altogether  apart  from  that,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  us  to  make  this 
bargain. with  Germany  at  the  expense  of  France,  a  disgrace  from  which  the 
good  name  of  this  country  would  never  recover. 

"The  chancellor  also  in  effect  asks  us  to  bargain  away  whatever  obliga- 
tion or  interest  we  have  as  regards  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  We  could 
not  entertain  that  bargain  either. 

"Having  said  so  much  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  whether  the  prospect 
of  a  future  general  neutrality  agreement  between  England  and  Germany 
offered  positive  advantages  sufficient  to  compensate  us  for  tying  our  hands 
now.    We  must  preserve  our  full  freedom  to  act  as  circumstances  may  seem 
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to  US  to  require  in  any  aneh  un&Torable  and  regrettable  develfqaaeDt  of  tbe 
preeent  crisia  as  Uta  chancellor  contemplates. 

'nfon  should  speak  to  the  chancellor  in  the  above  sense,  and  add  moat 
earnestly  that  the  one  way  of  maintaining  the  good  relations  between  Eag- 
land  and  Germany  is  that  they  should  continue  to  work  together  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe;  if  we  succeeded  in  this  object,  the  mutual  relations  of 
Germany  and  England  will,  I  believe,  be  ipso  faeto  improved  and  strength- 
ened. For  that  object  his  majesty's  Government  will  work  in  thst  way  witli 
all  sincerity  and  good  will. 

"And  I  will  say  this :  If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  preserved,  and  tbe 
present  crisis  safely  passed,  my  own  endeavor  will  be  to  promote  sc«ie 
arrangement  to  which  Germany  could  be  a  party,  by  which  she  could  be  as- 
sured that  no  aggressive  or  hostile  policy  would  be  pursued  against  her  or 
her  Allies  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves,  jointly  or  separately.  I  have 
desired  this  and  worked  for  it,  as  far  aa  I  could,  throu^  the  last  Balkan 
crisis,  and,  Germany  having  a  corresponding  object,  our  relatiDns  settaibty 
improved.  The  idea  has  hitherto  been  too  Utopian  to  fonn  the  subject  rat 
definite  proposals,  but  if  this  present  crisis,  so  much  more  acute  than  any 
that  Europe  has  gone  through  for  generations,  be  safely  paseed,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  relief  and  reaction  which  will  follow  may  make  possible  snae 
more  definite  rapprochement  between  the  powers  than  has  been  possibla 
hitherto." 

Gre^  telegraphed  Ambassador  Buchanan  at  St.  Petersburg: 

"German  Ambassador  [Prince  Lichnowsky]  informs  me  that  Geman 
Government  would  endeavor  to  influence  Austria,  after  taking  Brigrade  and 
Serbian  territory  in  region  of  frontier,  to  promise  not  to  advance  fnrther, 
while  powers  endeavored  to  arrange  that  Serbia  should  give  satisfactioii 
rafficient  to  pacify  Austria.  Territory  occupied  would  of  course  be  evacu- 
ated when  Austria  was  satisfied.  I  suf^ested  this  yesterday  aa  a  poasible 
rdief  to  tbe  situation,  and,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  I  would  earnestly  hope 
that  it  might  be  agreed  to  suspend  further  military  preparations  on  all 
Bides. 

"Russian  Ambassador  [Count  Benckendorff]  has  told  me  of  condition 
laid  down  by  H.  Sazonof  [Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs],  aa  quoted 
in  your  telegram  of  July  30,  and  fears  it  cannot  be  modified;  but  if  Aui- 
trian  advance  were  stopped  after  occupation  of  Belgrade,  I  think  Rn^iaa 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs'  formula  might  be  changed  to  read  that  the 
powers  would  examine  how  Serbia  could  fully  satisfy  Austria  without  im- 
pairing Serbian  sovereign  rights  or  independence. 

"If  Austria,  having  occupied  Belgrade  and  nei^boring  Serbian  territory, 
declares  herself  ready,  in  the  interest  of  European  peace,  to  cease  her  ad- 
vance and  to  discuss  how  a  complete  settlement  can  be  arrived  at,  I  hope 
that  Russia  would  also  consent  to  discussicHi  and  suspoi^on  of  further  mili- 
tary preparations,  provided  that  other  powers  did  tbe  same. 

"It  is  a  slender  chance  of  preserving  peace,  but  the  only  one  I  can  mg- 
gest  If  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  can  c<me  to  no  a 
Berlin.    Ton  should  inform  Minister  for  Foraga  Affairs." 
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Grey  wrote  Ambassador  Bertie  at  Paris  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  he  had  written  to  Paul  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at 
London,  on  November  22,  1912,  and  of  the  agreement  of  which 
M.  Cambon  had  just  reminded  him.    The  letter  was  as  follows : 

''From  time  to  time  in  recent  yearn  the  French  and  British  naval  and 
military  experts  have  consulted  together.  It  has  always  been  understood^ 
'Uiat  such  consuKation  does  not  restrict  the  freedom  of  either  Government  to 
decide  at  any  future  time  whether  or  not  to  assist  the  other  by  armed 
force.  We  have  agreed  that  consultation  between  experts  is  not,  and  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as,  an  engagement  that  commits  either  Government  to 
aetion  in  a  contingency  that  has  not  arisen  and  may  never  arise.  The  dis- 
position, for  instance,  of  the  French  and  British  fleets  respectively  at  ^e 
present  moment  is  not  based  upon  an  engagement  to  cooperate  in  war. 

''You  have,  however,  pointed  out  that,  if  either  Government  had  grave 
reason  to  expect  an  unprovoked  attack  by  a  third  power,  it  might  become 
essential  to  know  whetiiflr  it  could  in  that  event  depend  upon  the  aimed  as- 
sistance of  the  other. 

''I  agree  that,  if  either  Government  had  grave  reason  to  expect  an  un- 
provoked attack  by  a  third  power,  or  something  that  ^reatened  the  general 
peace,  it  should  immediately  discuss  vnth  the  other  whether  both  Govern- 
ments should  act  together  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve  peace, 
and,  if  80,  what  measures  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  in  common.  If 
i&ese  measures  involved  action,  the  plans  of  the  General  Staffs  would  at  once 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  t^e  Governments  would  then  decide  what 
effect  should  be  given  to  them." 

Ambassador  Goschen  telegraphed  from  Berlin  to  Sir  Edward 
Gr^: 

THie  Chancellor  [Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg]  told  me  last  night  that 
he  was  'pressing  the  button'  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  that  he  was  not  sure 
whether  he  had  not  gone  so  far  in  urging  moderation  at  Tienna  that  mat- 
ters had  been  precipitated  rather  than  otherwise.'' 

France.  M.  Viviani,  Prime  Minister,  informed  the  Ambas- 
sadors at  St.  Petersburg  and  London  that  Germany  had  notified 
Russia  of  her  decision  to  mobilize  unless  Russia  ceased  her 
military  preparations. 

"M.  Sazonof,  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declares  that  in 
these  circumstances  Russia  can  only  expedite  her  arming  and  consider  war 
as  imminent;  that  she  counts  on  the  help  of  France  as  an  ally;  and  that 
she  considers  it  desirable  that  England  should  join  Russia  and  France 
witliout  loss  of  time. 

''France  is  resolved  to  fulfill  all  the  obligations  of  her  alliance. 

''She  will  not  neglect,  however,  any  effort  toward  a  solution  of  the  oon- 
flict  in  i^e  interosts  of  universal  peace.  The  conversation  entraed  into 
between  the  powers  uriiifih  are  less  directly  interested  still  allows  of  the 
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hope  that  peace  may  be  preserved;  I  therefore  think  it  would  be  we31  that, 
in  taking  any  precautionary  measoreB  of  defenae,  which  Bneeia  thinks 
must  go  on,  she  should  not  immediately  take  any  step  which  may  offer  to 
Germany  a  pretext  for  a  total  or  partial  mobilization  of  her  forces. 

'Yesterday,  in  the  late  afternoon,  the  German  Ambassador  [Baron  von 
Schoen]  spoke  to  me  of  the  military  measures  which  the  Govenunent  of 
the  republic  were  taking,  adding  that  France  was  able  to  act  in  this  way, 
but  that  in  Germany  preparati<»s  could  not  be  secret  and  that  French 
opinion  should  not  be  alarmed  if  Germany  decided  on  than. 

''I  answered  that  the  French  Government  had  not  taken  any  step  wliidi 
could  give  their  nnghbors  any  cause  for  disquietude,  and  that  their  wiah 
to  lend  themselves  to  any  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace 
could  not  be  doubted." 

Ambassador  Paltologue  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  that»  in 
deference  to  the  desire  of  M.  Viviani,  no  pretext  be  offered 
Germany  for  general  mobilization,  the  Russian  General  Staff  had 
suspended  all  measures  of  military  precaution. 


''Yesterday  the  chief  of  the  sUff  sent  for  the  MiUtary  Attach^  of  the 
German  Embassy  and  gave  him  his  word  of  honor  that  the  mobilization 
ordered  this  morning  was  exclusively  directed  against  Austria. 

"Nevertheless,  from  an  interview  which  he  had  this  aftumoon  with 
Count  Pourtal^  [German  Ambassador],  M.  Sazonof  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Germany  does  not  wish  to  pronounce  at  Vienna  the  decisive 
word  which  would  safeguard  peace.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  reomved 
the  same  impression  from  an  exchange  of  telegrams  which  he  haa  just 
had  personaUy  with  the  Emperor  WiUiam. 

''Moreover,  the  Russian  General  Staff  and  Admiralty  have  received 
disquieting  information  concerning  the  preparations  of  the  German  aimy 
and  navy. 

"In  giving  me  this  information  Mr.  Sazonof  added  that  the  Russian 
Government  are  continuing  none  the  less  their  efforts  toward  concilia- 
tion. He  repeated  to  me:  'I  shall  continue  to  negotiate  until  the  last 
moment.'  ** 

Ambassador  Jules  Cambon  reported  from  Berlin  of  the  official 
recall  of  the  press  announcement  of  German  mobilization,  but 
added  that  his  apprehension  of  the  plans  of  Germany  was  not 
diminished  thereby. 

"It  seems  certain  that  the  Extraordinary  Council  held  yesterday  eve- 
ning at  Potsdam  with  the  military  authorities  under  the  presidency  of  the 
emperor  decided  on  mobilization,  and  this  explains  the  preparation  of  the 
special  edition  of  the  'Lokal  Anzeiger,'  but  that  from  various  causes  (the 
declaration  of  Great  Britain  that  she  reserved  her  entire  liberty  of  action, 
the  exchange  of  telegrams  between  the  czar  and  William  II)  tiia  serious 
measures  which  had  been  decided  upon  were  suspended. 
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''One  of  the  ambaflsadora  with  whom  I  have  very  close  relations  saw 
Herr  von  Zimmermann  at  two  o'clock.  According  to  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  the  military  authorities  are  very  anxious  that  mobilization  should 
be  ordered,  because  every  delay  makes  Germany  lose  some  of  her  advan- 
tages. Nevertheless,  up  to  the  present  time  the  haste  of  the  General  Staff, 
which  sees  war  in  mobilization,  had  been  successfully  prevented.  In  any 
case  mobilization  may  be  decided  upon  at  any  moment.  I  do  not  know  who 
has  issued  in  the  'Lokal  Anzeiger,'  a  paper  wliich  is  usually  semiofficial, 
premature  news  calculated  to  cause  excitement  in  France. 

"Further,  I  have  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  all  the  measures 
for  mobilization  which  can  be  taken  before  the  publication  of  the  general 
order  have  already  been  taken  here,  and  that  they  are  anxious  here  to 
make  us  publish  our  mobilization  first  in  order  to  attribute  the  responsi- 
bility to  us.'' 

M.  Viviani  instructed  Ambassador  Paul  Cambon  at  London  to 
inform  Sir  Edward  Gr^,  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
of  the  following  facts  of  French  and  German  military  prepara- 
tions^ to  show  that,  *^f  France  is  resolved,  it  is  not  she  who  is 
taking  aggressive  steps.'' 

"Although  Germany  has  made  her  covering  disiKMdtions  a  few  hundred 
meters  from  the  frontier,  along  the  whole  front  from  Luxemburg  to  the 
Vosges,  and  has  transported  her  covering  troops  to  their  war  positions,  we 
have  kept  our  troops  ten  kilometers  from  the  frontier  and  forbidden  ^em 
to  approach  nearer. 

''By  leaving  a  strip  of  territory  undefended  against  sudden  aggression 
of  the  enemy,  the  Grovemment  of  the  republic  hopes  to  prove  that  France 
does  not  bear,  any  more  than  Russia,  the  responsibility  for  the  attack. 

"In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  compare  the  steps 
taken  on  the  two  sides  of  our  frontier;  in  France  soldiers  who  were  on  leave 
were  not  recalled  until  we  were  certain  that  Germany  had  done  so  five 
days  before. 

"In  Germany,  not  only  have  the  garrison  troops  of  Metz  been  pushed  up 
to  the  frontier,  but  they  have  been  reenforced  by  units  transported  by  train 
from  garrisons  of  the  interior  such  as  Treves  or  Cologne;  nothing  like  this 
has  been  done  in  France. 

"The  arming  of  the  frontier  defenses  (clearing  of  trees,  placing  of 
armament,  construction  of  batteries,  and  strengthening  of  wire  entangle- 
ments) was  begun  in  Germany  on  Saturday,  the  25th;  with  us  it  is  going 
to  be  begun,  for  France  can  no  longer  refrain  from  taking  similar 
measures. 

"The  railway  stations  were  occupied  by  the  military  in  Germany  on 
Saturday,  the  25th;  in  France  on  Tuesday,  the  28th. 

"Finally,  in  Germany  the  reservists  by  tens  of  thousands  have  been  re- 
called by  individual  summons,  those  living  abroad  (the  classes  of  1908  to 
1011)  have  been  recalled,  the  officers  of  reserve  have  been  summoned;  in 
the  interior  ^e  roads  are  closed,  motor  ears  only  eireulate  with  permits. 
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It  is  the  Imst  ttage  before  mobilisetioii.  None  of  these  measaree  has  been 
taken  in  France. 

'^The  German  army  has  its  ontposts  on  our  frontier;  on  two  oecaaions 
yesterday  German  patrols  penetrated  our  territory.  The  whole  Sixteenth 
Army  Corps  from  Metz»  reenforced  by  part  of  the  Eighth  from  Trfevea 
and  Cologne,  ocenpies  the  frontier  from  Metz  to  Luxemburg;  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps  from  Strassburg  is  massed  on  the  frontier. 

''Under  penalty  of  being  shot,  the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  parts  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  are  forbidden  to  cross  the  frontier.'' 


FRIDAY,     JULY     81,     1914 

AustriorHungary.  On  the  following  day  Count  Berchtold, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  telegraphed  the  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  Count  Szdgyfiny,  an  account  of  the  discussion  on  the 
80th  inst  between  Sir  Edward  Gr^,  British  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  German  Ambassador  in  London,  Prince 
Lichnowsky. 

The  ambassador  was  instructed  to  thank  Secretary  of  State 
von  Jagow  for  communications  made  to  Austria-Hungary 

''and  to  declare  to  him  that  in  spite  of  the  change  in  the  situation  "which 
has  since  arisen  tiurongh  the  mobilisation  of  Russia,  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  entertain  the  proposal  of  Sir  Edward  Gr^  to  negotiate  between  ns 
and  Serbia. 

''The  conditions  of  our  acceptance  are,  nevertheless,  that  our  military 
action  against  Serbia  should  continue  to  take  its  course,  and  tiiat  the 
British  Cabinet  should  move  the  Russian  Government  to  bring  to  a  stand- 
still the  Russian  mobilization  which  is  directed  against  us,  in  whidi 
case,  of  course,  we  will  also  at  once  cancel  the  defensive  military  counter- 
measures  in  Galicia,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  Russian  attitude." 

Ambassador  Sz&p&ry  telegraphed  from  St.  Petersburg: 

"The  order  for  the  general  mobilisation  of  the  entire  [Russian]  army 
and  fleet  was  issued  early  to-day.'^ 

Count  Berchtold  notified  the  Austro-Hungarian  representa- 
tives abroad : 

"As  mobilization  has  been  ordered  by  the  Russian  Government  on  our 
frontier,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  take  military  measures  in  Galida. 

"These  measures  are  purely  of  a  defensive  character  and  arise  exclu- 
sively under  the  pressure  of  the  Russian  measures,  which  we  regret  exceed- 
ingly, as  we  ourselves  have  no  aggressive  intentions  of  any  kind  against 
Russia,  and  desire  the  continuation  of  the  former  neighborly  relations. 
PaurparUra  between  the  Cabinets  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  appro- 
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priate  to  the  situation  are  meanwlule  being  continued,  and  from  these  we 
hope  that  things  will  quiet  down  all  around/' 

Ambassador  Szecsen  telegraphed  from  Paris  that  the  German 
Ambassador  had  officially  declared  to  France 

'^at  if  the  general  mobilization  ordered  by  the  Russian  Geryerament  Ts  not 
stopped  within  twelve  hours,  Germany  also  will  mobilize.  At  the  same  time 
Baron  Schoen  has  asked  whether  France  will  remain  neutral  in  the  event  of 
a  war  between  Germany  and  Russia.  An  answer  to  this  is  requested  within 
eighteen  hours.  The  time  limit  expires  tonnorrow  (Saturday)  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon." 

Ambassador  Szfipfiry  telegraphed  from  St.  Petersburg  that  he 
had  resumed  conversations  with  M.  Sazonof,  Russian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  that  the  "points  of  view  on  the  two 
sides  had  not  materially  approximated  to  each  other.'' 

''Meanwhile,  however,  it  has  appeared  from  the  conversations  between 
the  German  Ambassador  [Count  Pourtal^s]  and  M.  Sazonof  that  Russia 
will  not  accept  as  satisfactory  the  formal  declaration  that  Austria-Hungary 
will  neither  diminish  the  territory  of  the  Serbian  Kingdom  nor  infringe 
on  Serbian  sovereignty,  nor  injure  Russian  interests  in  the  Balkans  or 
tisewhere;  sinee  then,  moreover,  a  general  mobilization  has  been  ordered  on 
the  part  of  Russia.'' 


FURTHER     EXCHANGES     BETWEEN     WILLIAM 

AND     NICHOLAS 

Germany.  The  Czar  sent  liie  following  telegram  to  William 
II: 

''I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  mediation,  which  permits  the  hope  that 
everything  may  yet  end  peaceably.  It  is  technically  impossible  to  discon* 
tinue  our  military  preparations,  which  have  been  made  necessary  by  the 
Austrian  mobilization.  It  is  far  from  us  to  want  war.  As  long  as  the 
negotiations  between  Austria  and  Serbia  continue,  my  troops  will  under- 
take no  provocative  action.  I  give  you  my  solemn  word  thereon.  I  confide 
with  an  my  faith  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  I  hope  for  the  success  of  your 
mediation  in  Vienna  for  the  welfare  of  our  countries  and  the  peace  of 
Europe." 

This  telegram  of  the  Czar  crossed  with  the  following  sent  by 
the  Kaiser,  at  2  p.  m. : 

"Upon  your  appeal  to  my  friendship  and  your  request  for  my  aid,  I  have 
engaged  in  mediation  between  your  Government  and  the  Government  of 
Austria^Hungary.  While  this  action  was  taking  place  your  troops  were 
being  mobilized  against  my  ally,  Austria^Hungary,  whereby^  as  I  have 
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already  communicated  to  you,  my  mediation  has  become  almost  illusory.  In 
spite  of  this  I  have  continued  it,  and  now  I  receive  reliable  news  that 
aerious  preparations  for  war  are  going  on  on  my  eastern  frontier.  The 
responsibility  for  the  security  of  my  country  forces  me  to  measures  of 
defense.  I  have  gone  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  possible  in  my  ^orts 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  not  I  who  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  misfortune  which  now  threatens  the  entire  civilized 
world.  It  rests  in  your  hand  to  avert  it.  No  one  threat^as  the  honor  and 
peace  of  Russia  which  might  well  have  awaited  the  success  of  my  media- 
tion. The  friendship  for  you  and  your  country,  bequeathed  to  me  by  my 
grandfather  on  his  dea^bed,  has  always  been  sacred  to  me,  and  I  have 
stood  faithfully  by  Russia  while  it  was  in  serious  afl9iction,  especially  dur- 
ing its  last  war.  The  peace  of  Europe  can  still  be  preserved  by  you  if 
Russia  decides  to  discontinue  those  military  preparations  which  menace 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary." 

Germany.  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-HoUwesr  telegraphed  to 
Ambassador  Von  Flotow  at  Rome : 

^'We  have  continued  to  negotiate  between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary 
through  a  direct  exchange  of  telegrams  between  his  Majesty  the  Kaiser 
and  his  Majesty  the  Czar,  as  well  as  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
Through  the  mobilization  of  Russia  all  our  efforts  have  been  greatly  handi- 
capped, if  they  have  not  bec(»ne  impossible.  In  spite  of  pacifying  aasur- 
ances  Russia  is  taking  such  far-reaching  measures  against  us  that  the 
situation  is  becoming  continually  menacing." 

The  Chancellor  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Pourtal&3  at  St 
Petersburg : 

''In  spite  of  negotiations  still  pending,  and  although  we  have  up  to  this 
hour  made  no  preparations  for  mobilization,  Russia  has  mobilized  her  eiU«r» 
army  and  navy,  hence  also  against  us.  On  account  of  these  Russian  meas- 
ures we  have  been  forced,  for  ^e  safety  of  the  country,  to  proclaim  the 
threatening  state  of  war,  which  does  not  yet  imply  mobilization.  Mobiliza- 
tion, however,  is  bound  to  follow  if  Russia  does  not  stop  every  measure 
of  war  against  us  and  against  Austria-Hungary  within  twelve  hours,  and 
notifies  us  definitely  to  this  effect.  Please  to  communicate  this  at  once  to 
M.  Sazonof  and  wire  hour  of  communication." 

The  German  White  Book  states  that  Count  Pourtalds  delivered 
the  note  at  midnight  of  this  day  (July  31). 

''The  reply  of  the  Russian  Government  has  never  reached  us. 

"Two  hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  lifnUt  the  czar  telegraphed 
the  kaiser  as  follows: 

''I  have  received  your  telegram.  I  comprdliend  that  you  are  forced  to 
mobilize,  but  I  should  like  to  have  from  you  the  same  guaranty  which  I 
have  given  to  you,  viz.,  that  these  measures  do  not  mean  war,  and  that 
we  shall  continue  to  negotiate  for  the  welfare  of  our  two  countries  and  the 
universal  peace  which  is  so  dear  to  our  hearts.    With  the  aid  of  God  it 
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must  be  possible  to  our  long-tried  friendship  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood.    I  expect  with  full  confidence  your  urgent  reply." 

The  Chancellor  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Schoen  at  Paris: 

''Russia  has  ordered  mobilization  of  her  entire  army  and  fleet,  there- 
fore also  against  us  in  spite  of  our  still  pending  mediation.  We  have, 
therefore,  declared  the  threatening  state  of  war  which  is  bound  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  mobilization  unless  Russia  stops  within  twelve  hours  all  measures 
of  war  against  us  and  Austria.  Mobilization  inevitably  implies  war.  Please 
ask  French  Government  whether  it  intends  to  remain  neutral  in  a  Russo- 
German  war.  Reply  must  be  made  in  eighteen  hours.  Wire  at  once  hour 
of  inquiry.    Utmost  speed  necessary." 

William  II  telegraphed  to  George  V  of  Great  Britain : 

^'Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  communication.  Your  proposals  coin- 
cide with  my  ideas  and  with  the  communication  which  I  have  this  evening 
received  from  Vienna,  and  which  I  have  passed  on  to  London.  I  have  just 
heard  from  the  chancellor  that  intelligence  has  just  reached  him  that 
Nicholas  this  evening  has  ordered  the  mobilization  of  his  entire  army  and 
fleet.  He  has  not  even  awaited  the  result  of  the  mediation  in  which  I  am 
engaged,  and  he  has  left  me  completely  without  information.  I  am  travel- 
ing to  Berlin  to  assure  the  safety  of  my  eastern  frontier,  where  strong 
Russian  forces  have  already  taken  up  their  position." 

Russia.  M.  Schebeko,  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  telegraphed  to 
M.  Sazonof,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  St.  Petersburg: 

"In  spite  of  the  general  mobilization,  my  exchange  of  views  with  Count 
Berchtold  and  his  colleagues  continues.  They  all  dwell  upon  the  absence  on 
Austria's  part  of  any  hostile  intentions  whatsoever  against  Russia,  and  of 
any  designs  of  conquest  at  the  expense  of  Serbia,  but  they  are  all  equally 
insistent  that  Austria  is  bound  to  carry  through  the  action  which  she  has 
begun  and  to  give  Serbia  a  serious  lesson,  which  would  constitute  a  sure 
guaranty  for  the  future." 

Great  Britain.  Ambassador  Goschen  telegraphed  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs : 

'The  [German]  Chancellor  [Bethmann-Hollweg]  informs  me  that  his 
efforts  to  preach  peace  and  moderation  at  Vienna  have  been  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  Russian  mobilization  against  Austria.  He  has  done 
everything  possible  to  attain  his  object  at  Vienna,  perhaps  even  rather  more 
than  was  altogether  palatable  at  the  Ballplatz.  He  could  not,  however,  leave 
his  country  defenseless  while  time  was  being  utilized  by  other  powers;  and 
if ,  as  he  learns  the  case,  military  measures  are  now  being  taken  by 
Russia  against  Germany  also,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
quiet.  He  wished  to  tell  me  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  in  a  very  short 
time,  to-day  perhaps,  the  German  Government  would  take  some  very 
serious  step;  he  was,  in  fact,  just  on  the  point  of  going  to  have  an  audience 
with  the  emperor. 

NN—Gt.  War  1 


"His  ^c«Uenc7  added  that  the  news  of  the  active  preparations  cm  the 
Rnsso-Gennan  frontier  bad  reached  him  just  wbea  the  czar  had  ^pcakd 
to  thfi  emperor,  in  the  name  of  their  old  friendship,  to  mediate  at  Vienna, 
and  vrtien  the  emperor  waa  actually  conformins  to  that  request" 

Grey  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Buchanan  at  St.  Peters- 
burg that  a  conversation  had  taken  place  between  Aoatria  and 
Russia  at  Vienna,  and  that  one  at  St  Petersburg  had  beoi 
authorized  by  the  Austrian  Kinister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Count 
Berchtold,  in  which  Austria  would  explain  the  ultiinatum  to 
Serbia  and  discuss  any  questions  directly  affecting  AustroRus- 
sian  relations. 

"I  informed  the  German  AmbaBudor  that,  as  regards  military  prqiara- 
tkma,  I  did  not  we  how  RuMia  could  be  urged  to  suspend  tbem  nnleai  aoBae 
Hmit  were  put  fay  Austria  to  the  advance  of  her  troops  into  Serbia." 

Grey  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Goschen  at  Berlin  his  hope 
for  a  satisfactory  result  from  the  Ausb-o-Russian  omversatioiu. 

"The  stumblingfolock  hitherto  has  been  Anstrian  mistrust  of  SerUan 
asanraneea,  and  Russian  mistrust  of  Austrian  intentions  with  regard  to  Utt 
independence  and  integrity  of  Serbia.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  in  the 
event  of  this  mistrust  preventing  a  solution  being  found  by  Vienna  and  St 
Petersburg,  Germany  might  sound  Vienna,  and  I  would  undertake  to  sound 
St  Petersburg,  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  four  disinterested 
powers  to  offer  to  Austria  that  they  would  undertake  to  see  that  she  ob- 
tained full  satisfaction  of  her  demands  on  Serbia,  provided  that  they  did  not 
impair  Serbian  sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of  Serbian  territory.  As  jour 
excellency  is  aware,  Austria  has  already  declared  h^  wiDingness  to  respect 
them.  Russia  might  be  informed  by  the  four  powers  that  they  would  niider- 
take  to  prevent  Austrian  demands  going  the  length  of  impairing  Sed^an 
sovereignty  and  integrity.  All  powers  would  of  course  suspend  ftirtber 
military  operationa  or  preparations. 

"You  may  sound  the  Secretary  of  State  [Von  Jagow]  about  this  proposal. 

"I  said  to  German  Ambassador  [Prince  Lichnowsky]  this  morning  that 
if  Germany  could  get  any  reasonable  proposal  put  forward  iriiich  made  it 
clear  that  Germany  and  Austria  were  striving  to  preserve  European  peace, 
and  that  Russia  and  France  would  be  unreasonable  if  they  rejected  It,  I 
would  support  it  at  St  Petersburg  and  Paris,  and  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  if  Russia  and  France  would  not  accept  it  his  majesty's  Govcmnent 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  consequences;  but,  otherwise,  I  told 
German  Ambassador  that  if  France  became  involved  we  should  be  drawn  in. 

"You  can  add  this  when  sounding  Chancellor  [Bethmann-Hollw^]  or 
Secretary  of  State  as  to  proposal  above." 

Goschen  telegraphed  Grey  that  the  whole  Russian  army  and 
fleet  were  mobilizing,  and  that  Kriegsgefahr  (imminence  of  war) 
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will  be  proclaimed  at  once  by  Germany,  as  it  can  be  only  against 
her  that  Russian  general  mobilization  is  directed.  German 
mobilization  would  follow  almost  immediately. 

Ambassador  Buchanan  telegraphed  from  St.  Petersburg  that 
Russian  general  mobilization  had  been  ordered  because  of  news 
from  Vienna 

^hat  Austria  is  determined  not  to  yield  to  intervention  of  powers,  and  that 
she  is  moving  troops  against  Russia  as  weU  as  against  Serbia. 

"Russia  has  also  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  is  making  active  mili- 
tary preparations,  and  she  cannot  afford  to  let  her  get  a  start." 

Grey  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Bertie  at  Paris : 

''I  still  trust  that  situation  is  not  irretrievable,  but  in  view  of  mobilization 
in  Germany  it  becomes  essential  to  his  majesty's  Government,  in  view  of 
existing  treaties,  to  ask  whether  French  Government  are  prepared  to  engage 
to  respect  neutrality  of  Belgium  so  long  as  no  other  power  violates  it.'' 

The  same  telegram,  with  change  of  words,  "French  Govern- 
ment'' to  "German  Government,"  was  sent  to  Ambassador 
Goschen  at  Berlin.  Grey  asked  Sir  Francis  Villiers,  Ambassa- 
dor at  Brussels,  to  inform  M.  Davignon,  Belgian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  these  telegrams,  and  to  say: 

^I  assume  that  the  Belg^ian  Government  will  maintain  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  their  neutrality,  which  I  desire  and  expect  other  powers  to  up- 
hold and  observe." 

Grey  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Bertie  at  Paris : 

"Nobody  here  feels  that  in  this  dispute,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  British 
treaties  or  obligations  are  involved.  Feeling  is  quite  different  from  what 
it  was  during  the  Morocco  question.  That  crisis  involved  a  dispute  directly 
involving  France,  whereas  in  this  case  France  is  being  drawn  into  a  dispute 
which  is  not  hers. 

"I  believe  it  to  be  quite  untrue  that  our  attitude  has  been  a  decisive  fac- 
tor in  situation.    German  Government  do  not  expect  our  neutrality. 

"We  cannot  undertake  a  definite  pledge  to  intervene  in  a  war.  I  have  so 
told  the  French  Ambassador,  who  has  urged  his  majesty's  Government  to 
reconsider  this  decision. 

"I  have  told  him  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  giving  any  pledge  at 
the  present  moment,  but  that  we  will  certainly  consider  the  situation  again 
directly  there  is  a  new  development." 

Bertie  telegraphed  to  Grey  that  German  Ambassador  von 
Schoen  had  just  informed  M.  Viviani,  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  Germany  had  addressed  an  ultimatmn  to 
Russia  to  demobilize,  saying  that,  if  it  were  not  complied  with 
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twenty-four  hours^  Germany  would  order  complete  mol»- 
lizatum  on  Russian  and  French  frontiers.  Viviani  wishes  to 
Know  what,  in  these  circumstances,  will  be  Great  Britain's 
attitude. 

'Kjerman  Ambassador  is  going  to  caH  at  the  Ministry  for  Fonign  AMmrs 
to-morrow  at  1  p.  m.  in  order  to  receive  the  French  Goveiiiinaifs  anmr 
as  to  their  attitude.'' 

Grey  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Bertie  at  Paris  tiiat  Frendi 
Ambassador  Jules  Cambon  at  Berlin  had  reported  to  M.  Paul 
Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at  London,  that  uncertainty  of 
Great  Britain's  intervention  was  encouraging  Germany  in  her 
warlike  attitude,  and  that  a  definite  declaration  by  Great  Britain 
on  the  side  of  Russia  and  France  would  decide  the  German  atti- 
tude in  favor  of  peace. 

Ambassador  Buchanan  telegraphed  from  St.  Petersburg  the 
following  proposition  (sent  also  to  France) ,  made  by  M.  Saxonof, 
Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs : 

''If  Austria  will  agree  to  check  the  advance  of  her  troops  oin  Serbian 
territory;  if,  recognizing  that  the  dispute  hetween  Austria  and  Serbia  has 
assumed  a  character  of  European  interest,  she  will  allow  <iie  great  powers 
to  look  into  the  matter  and  determine  whether  Serbia  could  satisfy  Uie  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Government  without  impairing  her  rights  as  a  SGVBereign 
state  of  her  independence,  Russia  wiU  undertake  to  maintain  her  waiting 
attitude." 


M.  Sazonof  adduced  the  latest  telegram  of  Nicholas  II  to 
liam  II  as  proof  of  sincerity  of  Russia's  attitude.  He  proposed 
that  the  conference  of  the  powers  be  held  in  London.  He  was 
grateful  to  Great  Britain ;  if  peace  were  secured,  it  would  be  due 
largely  to  her  efforts ;  Russia  would  never  forget  her  firm  attitude. 

Ambassador  Goschen  telegraphed  from  Berlin  that  he  had 
spent  an  hour  with  Secretary  of  State  von  Jagow,  urging  him  to 
accept  Grey's  proposal  to  make  another  effort  to  prevent  the  ter- 
rible catastrophe  of  a  European  war. 

"He  appreciated  your  continued  efforts  to  maintain  peace,  but  said  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  consider  any  proposal  until 
they  had  received  an  answer  from  Russia  to  their  communication  of  tcMiay 
[the  ultimatum]. 

"I  asked  his  excellency  why  they  had  made  their  demand  even  more 
difficult  for  Russia  to  accept  by  asking  them  to  demobilise  in  south  as  well 
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He  replied  that  it  was  in  order  to  prevent  Russia  from  saying  all  her 
mobilization  was  directed  only  against  Austria. 

"His  excellency  said  that  if  the  answer  from  Russia  was  satisfactory  he 
thought  personally  that  your  proposal  merited  favorable  consideration,  and 
in  any  case  he  would  lay  it  before  the  emperor  and  chancellor. 

"He  again  assured  me  that  both  the  Emperor  William,  at  the  request  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  German  Foreign  Office  had  even  up  till  last 
night  been  urging  Austria  to  show  willingness  to  continue  discussions— and 
telegraphic  and  the  telephonic  communications  from  Vienna  had  been  of  a 
promising  nature— but  Russia's  mobilization  had  spoilt  everything.'' 

Ambassador  Bertie  telegraphed  from  Paris  that  he  had  pre- 
sented to  M.  Viviani,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Grey's  in- 
quiry concerning  France  respecting  Belgian  neutrality. 

"He  is  urgently  anxious  as  to  what  the  attitude  of  England  will  be  in 
the  circumstances  [which  may  arise  from  Germany's  ultimatum  to  Russia.]" 

The  German  Embassy  is  packing  up. 

In  a  supplementary  telegram  Bertie  informed  Grey : 

"French  Government  are  resolved  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
and  it  would  be  only  in  the  event  of  some  other  power  violating  that  neu- 
trality that  France  might  find  herself  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  assure 
defense  of  her  own  security,  to  act  otherwise.  This  assurance  has  been 
griven  several  times.  President  of  the  Republic  spoke  of  it  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgrians,  and  the  French  Minister  at  Brussels  has  spontaneously  renewed 
the  assurance  to  the  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  AfPairs  to-day." 

France.  Ra3anond  Poincar6,  President  of  France,  informed 
George  V  that  Germany  was  pushing  forward  military  prepa- 
rations, especially  on  the  French  frontier,  while  France  had  till 
now  confined  herself  to  indispensable  precautionary  measures. 

''We  are,  in  spite  of  the  moderation  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
and  the  calm  of  public  opinion,  on  the  eve  of  the  most  terrible  events. 

"From  aU  the  information  which  reaches  us  it  would  seem  that  war 
would  be  inevitable  if  Germany  were  convinced  that  the  British  Government 
would  not  intervene  in  a  conflict  in  which  France  might  be  engaged;  if 
on  the  other  hand,  Germany  were  convinced  that  the  entente  eerdiale  would 
be  affirmed,  in  case  of  need,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  field  side  by 
side,  there  would  be  the  greatest  chance  that  peace  would  remain  unbroken. 

"It  is  true  that  our  mUitary  and  naval  arrangements  leave  complete 
liberty  to  your  majesty's  Government,  and  that,  in  the  letters  exchanged  in 
1912  between  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  M.  Paul  Gambon,  Great  Britain  and 
France  entered  into  nothing  more  than  a  mutual  agreement  to  consult  one 
another  in  the  event  of  European  tension,  and  to  examine  in  concert  whether 
common  action  were  advisable. 

"But  the  character  of  dose  friendship  which  public  feeling  has  given 
in  both  countries  to  the  entente  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  bon- 
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fidenee  with  which  our  two  govcmmentB  haye  never  eeaaed  to  woxk  for  the 
maintaiance  of  peace,  and  the  mgns  of  sympathy  wfaicfa  your  migeaty  has 
ever  shown  to  France,  juatifj  me  in  informinir  yoo  quite  trmaklj  of  tiie  im- 
pressions of  all  France. 

^It  is,  I  consider,  on  the  language  and  the  action  of  the  Britiflli  Govern- 
ment that  henceforward  the  last  chances  of  a  peaeefbl  setUement  depend. 

''We,  ourselves,  from  the  initial  stages  of  the  crisis,  have  enjoined  npon 
our  ally  [Russia]  an  attatode  of  moderation  from  whidi  they  have  not 
swerved  In  concert  with  your  ma jes^s  Govmnment,  and  in  conformity  with 
Sir  E.  Grey's  latest  suggestions,  we  win  continue  to  act  on  the  same  lines. 

''But  if  all  efforts  at  conciliation  fimanatB  from  one  side,  and  if  Germany 
and  Austria  can  speculate  on  the  abstention  of  Great  Britain,  Austria's  de- 
mands will  remain  infleadble,  and  an  agreement  between  her  and  Russia 
will  become  impossible.  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  at  the  present 
moment,  the  more  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  can  ^ve  a  deep  im- 
pression that  they  are  united  in  their  diplomatic  action,  the  more  possible 
will  it  be  to  count  upon  the  preservation  of  peace. 

"I  beg  that  your  majesty  will  excuse  a  step  which  is  inspired  only  by  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  European  balance  of  power  definitely  reaiBnned.'' 

Ambassador  Paul  Cambon  telegraphed  from  London  of  Grey's 
reply  to  Germany  on  attitude  of  Great  Britain  in  event  of  Euro- 
pean war. 

"The  Cabinet  Council  took  place  this  morning.  After  having  examined 
the  situation,  the  Cabinet  thought  that  for  the  moment  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  unable  to  guarantee  to  us  their  intervention;  that  they  in- 
tended to  take  steps  to  obtain  from  Germany  and  France  an  understanding 
to  respect  Belgian  neutrality;  but  that  before  considering  intervention  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  situation  to  develop. 

"I  asked  Sir  E.  Grey  if,  before  intervening,  the  British  Government 
would  await  the  invasion  of  French  territory.  I  insisted  on  the  f^ct  that  the 
measures  already  taken  on  our  frontier  by  Germany  showed  an  intention  to 
attack  in  the  near  future,  and  that,  if  a  renewal  of  the  mistake  of  Europe 
in  1870  was  to  be  avoided,  Great  Britain  should  consider  at  once  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  would  give  France  the  help  on  which  she  relied. 

"Sir  E.  Grey  replied  that  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  situation  had 
been  formed  only  at  the  moment;  that  the  situation  might  be  modified;  and 
that  in  that  case  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  called  at  once  in  order 
to  consider  it. 

"I  am  informed  that  the  Cabinet  will  meet  again  to-morrow,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  will  be  certain  to  renew  the  dis- 
cussion. 

"The  letter  which  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  addressed  to  the 
King  of  England  should  be  given  to  the  king  this  evening.  This  step  wiD,  I 
am  sure,  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  the  British  Cabinet^ 

M.  Viviani  notified  the  Ambassadors  at  London,  St  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  of  France's  agreement  to  the 
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proposal  of  Great  Britain  to  Austria-Hungary  not  to  proceed 
further  against  Serbia  after  occupying  Belgrade,  and  to  await 
mediation  by  the  powers. 

"Sir  E.  Grey  made  this  saggestion  in  the  hope  that  military  preparations 
would  be  suspended  on  all  sides/' 

Russia  had  already  agreed  to  stop  military  preparations  if 
Austria  eliminated  from  her  ultimatum  to  Serbia  all  points 
which  endanger  Serbian  sovereignty. 

"Sir  E.  Grey  thinks  that»  if  Austria  stops  her  advance  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Bel^rrade,  the  Russian  Government  could  a^rree  to  change  their 
formula  in  tJie  following  way: 

"That  the  powers  would  examine  how  Serbia  should  give  complete  satis- 
faction to  Austria  without  endangering  the  sovereignty  or  independence  of 
the  kingdom.  In  case  Austria  should  declare  herself  ready,  in  the  interests 
of  Europe,  to  stop  her  advance  and  to  discuss  how  an  arrangement  might 
be  arrived  at»  Russia  could  also  consent  to  the  discussion  and  suspend  her 
military  preparations,  provided  that  the  other  powers  acted  in  the  same 
way." 

M.  Viviani  telegraphed  to  the  Ambassadors  at  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Constantinople  that 
negotiations  had  begun  again  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
the  latter  having  accepted  the  formula  advised  by  Great 
Britain. 

''Nevertheless  .  .  .  Germany  .  .  .  has  not  ceased  to  encourage  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  of  Vienna;  the  German  military  preparations  continue; 
the  immediate  opposition  of  Germany  to  the  Russian  formula  was  declared 
at  Berlin  inacceptable  for  Austria  before  that  power  had  even  been  con- 
sulted; in  conclusion,  all  the  impressions  derived  from  Berlin  bring  con- 
viction that  Germany  has  sought  to  humiliate  Russia,  to  disintegrate  the 
Triple  Entente,  and  if  these  results  can  not  be  obtained,  to  make  war.'^ 

Ambassador  Dumaine  telegraphed  from  Vienna : 

^'General  mobilization  for  all  men  from  nineteen  to  forty-two  years  of 
age  was  declared  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govemmant  this  morning  at 
one  o'clock. 

''My  Russian  colleague  [M.  Schebeko]  still  thinks  that  this  step  is  not 
entirely  in  contradiction  to  the  declaration  made  yesterday  by  Count 
Berchtold  [Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs]." 

Ambassador  Jules  Cambon  telegraphed  from  Berlin  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  von  Jagow  had  informed  him  that,  in  the  face 
of  total  mobilization  by  Russia,  Germany  had  declared 
Kriegsgefahrzuatand   (imminence  of  war).     German  Ambas- 
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sa/dcr  Schoea  had  been  instnicted  to  ask  France  what  attitude 
she  intended  to  adopt. 

M.  Viviani  informed  Ambassador  Paltelogne  at  St*  Peteraborf 
of  the  Scfaoen  interview  and  the  ultimatam  he  had  dehvered,  to 
be  replied  to  on  the  morrow  (Saturday)  at  1  p.  m. 

"I  stall  conftne  rays^  tc^  tciling  him  tluit  Frano^  wiD  haye  tegmrd  to  her 
intertfta  The  GoTermnent  of  the  BepoUc  need  net  indeed  give  any  re- 
count of  her  intentions  except  to  her  ally. 

"I  ask  you  to  inform  M.  Sazonof  [Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs]  of  tbia 
immediately.  As  I  hare  already  told  yen,  I  have  no  doubt  Oat  tlie  Im- 
perial Crovemmenty  in  the  highest  tnteresCs  eif  peace,  will  de  ewrythtng  on 
their  part  to  avoid  anything  that  might  render  IneifliAIe  er  pvedpitate  tiie 
crisis." 

Minister  Klobukowaki  telegraphed  from  Brussels  that 
L'Agenee  Havas  haviiv  announced  the  prodamation  of  ^'immi- 
nence  of  war''  in  (xermanjr,  he  had  assured  M.  Davignon,  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  France  would  respect  Belgian 
neutrality. 

''The  Ruasian  and  British  Ministers  appeared  much  pleased  that  in  the 
circumstances  I  gave  this  assurance,  which  further,  as  the  British  Minister 
told  me,  was  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  Sir  E.  Grey.* 

Belgium.  M.  Davignon  reported  the  above  interview  to  the 
Belgian  Ministers  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London,  giving  ihe  exact 
words  of  the  French  Minister  : 

'*No  incursion  of  French  troops  into  Belgium  will  take  plaee»  even  if 
considurahle  forces  are  massed  upon  the  frontiers  of  your  country.  France 
does  not  wish  to  incur  the  responsibility^  so  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned,  of 
taking  the  iirsi  hostile  act. 

"I  thanked  M.  Klobukowski,  and  I  felt  bound  to  obeerve  that  we  had  al- 
ways had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  loyal  observance  by  both  our  neigh- 
boring states  of  ttieiT  engagements  toward  us.  We  hove  also  every  reason 
to  bdieve  that  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  wiU  be  the  aanie  as 
that  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic*" 

M.  Davignon  telegraphed  to  all  the  Belgian  Legations  abroad : 

''The  Minister  of  War  informs  me  that  [Belgian]  mobilization  has  been 
ordered,  and  that  Saturday,  August  1,  will  be  the  first  day/' 

He  telegraphed  to  the  Belgian  Ministers  at  Berlin,  Lcmdon,  and 
Paris,  that  the  British  Minster  had  reported  Sir  Eldward  Grey's 
inquiry  to  France  and  Germany  if  they  would  respect  Belgian 
neutrality,  and  now  formally  states  that  he  presumes — 
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'^at  Belgium  Tdll  do  her  utmost  to  maintain  her  neotralitT;  and  that  she 
desires  and  expects  that  the  other  powers  will  respect  and  omiRtain  it. 

^'I  thanked  Sir  Francis  Villiers  tor  this  commuirieaMony  winch  the  Bel- 
gian Crovemment  particularly  appreciate,  and  I  added  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  nations  guaranteeing  our  independence  eould  rest  aesnred 
that  we  would  neglect  no  effort  to  maintain  our  neutrality,  and  that  we 
were  convinced  that  the  other  powers,  in  view  of  the  excellent  relations  of 
friendship  and  confidence  which  had  alwa3rs  existed  between  us,  would  re- 
spect and  maintain  that  neutrality. 

*'I  stated  that  our  military  forces,  which  had  been  considerably  developed 
in  consequence  of  our  recent  reorganization,  were  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
defend  oursleves  energetically  in  the  e^nt  ef  ttm  violation  of  our  territory. 

'^i»  th«  course  of  the  ensutngr  conrBrtMwtien,  Sir  Francis  seoiMfd:  ta  me 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  speed  with  which  we  had  decided  to  mobilioe 
our  army.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Netherlands  had  come  to  a  similar 
decision  before  we  had  done  so,  and  that,  moreover,  the  recent  date  of  our 
new  military  syston,  and  the  temporary  nature  of  the  measures  upon  which 
we  then  had  to  decide,  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  take  immediate  and 
thorough  precautions.  Our  neighbors  and  guarantors  should  see  in  this 
decision  our  strong  desire  to  uphold  our  neutrality  ourselves. 

''Sir  Franciff  secaaed  to  be  satisfied  witii  my  reply,  aoad  stated  that  his 
Government  w«re  awaiting  this  reply  before  continuing  negprtiations  with 
France  and  Germany,  the  result  of  which  would  be  comnnBiieated  to  me." 

He  telegraphed  to  the  same  ministers  that  the  German  Minis- 
ter, Herr  von  Below  Saleske,  had  been  informed  of  Belgium's 
militar7  measures,  and  that  it  was  explained  to  him 

"a  consequence  of  our  desire  to  fulfill  our  international  obligations,  and 
that  they  in  no  wise  implied  an  attitude  of  distrust  toward  our  neighbors." 

The  German  Minister  was  reminded  of  instructions  his  Chan- 
cellor, Bethmann-HoUweg,  had  given  to  his  predecessor,  Herr 
von  Flotow. 

"In  the  course  of  the  controversy  which  arose  in  1911  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Dutch  scheme  for  the  fortification  of  Flushing,  certain  newspapers 
had  maintained  that  in  the  case  of  a  Franco-Germaa  war  Belgian  neu- 
trality would  be  violated  by  Germany. 

''The  [Belgian]  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  suggested  that  a 
decfa»ation  in  the  German  Parliament  during  a  ddbate  on  foreign  affairs 
would  serve  to  calm  public  opinion,  and  to  dispel  the  mistrust  which  was  so 
regrettable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

"Herr  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  replied  that  he  had  fully  appreciated  the 
feelings  which  had  inspired  our  representations.  He  declared  that  Germany 
had  no  intention  of  violating  Belgian  neutrality,  but  he  considered  that  in 
making  a  public  declaration  Germany  would  weaken  her  military  position 
in  regard  to  France,  who,  secured  on  the  northern  side,  would  concen- 
trate all  her  energies  on  "^e  east. 
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"Since  then,  in  1913,  Herr  von  Jagow  [German  Secretary  of  State]  bad 
made  reassuring  declarations  to  the  Budget  Commission  of  the  Bciehstag 
respecting  the  maintenance  of  Belgian  neutrality. 

"Herr  von  Below  replied  that  he  knew  of  the  conversation  with  Herr  von 
Flotow,  and  that  he  was  certain  that  the  sentiments  expressed  at  that  time 
had  not  changed." 

SATURDAY,     AUGUST     1,      1914 

Austria.  On  the  following  day  Count  Sz&p&ry,  Ambassador 
at  St  Petersburg,  telegraphed  to  Count  Berchtold,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  an  interview  with  the  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  "I  first  warned  M.  Sazonof,"  said  the  count, 
''that  in  interpreting  my  instructions  to  him  I  must  leave  out  of 
account  the  new  condition  of  affairs  in  Vienna  created  by  the 
general  Russian  mobilization.  I  then  said  that  it  was  a  mistake 
that  Austria  had  declined  further  negotiations  with  Russia. 

"Your  excellency  was  not  only  quite  prepared  to  deal  with  Russia  <m  the 
broadest  basis  possible,  but  was  also  especially  inclined  to  subject  the  text 
of  our  note  to  a  discussion  so  far  as  its  interpretation  was  concerned. 

"I  could  only  hope  that  the  course  of  events  had  not  already  taken  us 
too  far;  in  any  case,  I  regarded  it  as  my  duty  in  the  present  moment  of  ex* 
treme  anxiety  to  prove  once  again  the  good  will  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government.  M.  Sazonof  replied  that  he  took  note  with  satisfaction  of  this 
proof  of  good  will,  but  he  desired  to  draw  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  nego- 
tiations at  St.  Petersburg  for  obvious  reasons  appeared  to  promise  less 
prospect  of  success  than  negotiations  on  the  neutral  terra/in  of  London.  I 
replied  that  your  excellency,  started  from  the  point  of  view  that  direct  eon- 
tact  should  be  maintained  at  St.  Petersburg,  so  that  I  was  not  in  a  position 
to  commit  myself  with  regard  to  his  suggestion  as  to  London,  but  I  would 
communicate  on  the  subject  with  your  excellency." 

Germany.    The  German  White  Book  states : 

"As  the  time  limit  given  to  Russia  had  expired  without  the  receipt  of  a 
reply  to  our  inquiry,  the  kaiser  ordered  the  mobUization  of  the  entire  Ger- 
man army  and  navy  on  August  1,  at  5  p.  m. 

"The  German  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  [Count  Pourtal^]  was  in- 
structed that,  in  the  event  of  the  Russian  Grovemment  not  giving  a  satis- 
factory reply  within  the  stipulated  time  he  should  declare  that  we  con- 
sidered ourselves  in  a  state  of  war  after  the  refusal  of  our  demands.  [He 
so  declared  at  5  p.  m.]  However,  before  a  confirmation  of  the  execution 
of  this  order  had  been  received,  that  is  to  say,  already  in  the  afternoon  of 
August  1,  Russian  troops  crossed  our  frontier  and  marched  into  German 
territory. 

"Thus  Russia  began  the  war  against  us. 
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"The  French  Prime  Minister  [M.  Viviani]  gave  an  equivocal  and  un- 
satisfaefeorj  reply  on  August  1  at  1  p.  m.,  which  gave  no  dear  idea  of  the 
poflitiaD  of  France^  as  he  limited  himself  to  the  explanation  that  France 
weald  do  that  which  her  interests  donanded.  A  few  hours  later,  at  5  p.  m., 
the  mobilization  of  the  entire  French  army  and  navy  was  ordered. 

''On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  France  opened  hostilities." 

Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  telegraphed  to  Ambassador 
LichnowslQr  at  London : 

''Germany  is  ready  to  agree  to  tiM  English  proposal  in  the  event  of  Eng- 
land-guaranteeing with  all  her  forces  the  unconditional  neutrality  of 
France  in  the  conflict  between  Germany  and  Russia.  Owing  to  the  Russian 
challenge  (jrerman  mobilization  occurred  to-day  before  the  English  pro^ 
posals  were  received.  In  consequence  our  advance  to  the  French  frontier 
cannot  now  be  altered.  We  guarantee^  hewevei',  that  the  Frendi  frontier 
will  not  be  crossed  by  our  troops  until  Monday,  August  8,  at  7  p.  m.,  in  case 
England's  assent  is  received  by  that  time.'' 

Lichnowsky  answered  that  Sir  Edward  Gr^,  British  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  asked  him 

"whether  I  thought  I  could  declare  that  in  the  event  of  France  remaining 
neutral  in  a  German-Russian  war  we  would  not  attack  the  French.  I  told 
him  that  I  believed  that  I  could  assume  responsibility  for.  this.** 

At  6.30  p.  m.  the  ambassador  telegraidied  that  Gr^  had  just 
read  to  him  the  following  unanimous  declaration  of  the  British 
Cabinet : 

''The  reply  of  the  German  Government  with  regard  to  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  is  a  matter  of  very  great  regret,  because  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
does  affect  feeling  in  this  country.  If  Germany  could  see  her  way  to  give 
the  same  positive  reply  as  that  which  has  been  given  by  ^rance^  it  would 
materially  contribute  to  relieve  anxiety  and  tension  here»  whUe,-on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  were  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  one  com- 
batant while  the  other  respected  it,  it  would  be  extremely  difBcoIt  to  restrain 
public  feeling  in  this  country. 

"On  my  question  whether,  on  condition  that  we  would  maintain  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  he  could  give  me  a  definite  declaration  with  regard 
to  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  the  minister  answered  that  that  was 
impossible,  but  that  this  question  would  play  a  great  part  in  public  opinion 
in  this  country.  If  we  violated  Belgian  neutrality  in  a  war  with  France 
there  would  certainly  be  a  change  in  public  opinion  which  would  make  it 
difficult  for  the  Cabinet  here  to  maintain  friendly  neutrality.  For  the  time 
there  was  not  the  slightest  intention  to  proceed  in  a  hostile  manner  against 
us.  It  would  be  their  desire  to  avoid  this  if  there  was  any  possibility  of 
doing  so.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  draw  a  line  up  to  which  we  could  go 
without  intervention  on  this  side.  He  turned  again  and  again  to  Belgian  neu- 
trality, and  was  of  opinion  that  this  question  would  also  play  a  great  part. 
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*'He  had  also  thought  whether  it  waa  not  possible  that  we  and  France 
should,  in  case  of  a  Russian  war,  stand  armed  opposite  to  one  another  with- 
out attacking.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  arrange  l^t 
France  would  assent  to  an  agreement  of  this  kind.  As  we  wanted  neither 
to  destroy  France  nor  to  annex  portions  of  French  territory,  I  could  think 
that  we  would  give  our  assent  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  which  would 
secure  for  us  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain.  The  minister  said  he  would 
make  inquiries;  he  also  recognized  the  difficulties  of  holding  back  the  mili- 
tary on  both  sides.'^ 

At  8.80  p.  m.  the  ambassador  telegraphed : 

''My  communication  of  this  morning  is  canceled  by  my  communication 
of  this  evening.  As  there  is  no  positive  English  proposal  before  ua,  any 
further  step  in  the  sense  of  the  message  I  sent  is  superfluous.'* 

At  7.10  p.  m.  Ambassador  Pourtal^s  presented  at  St.  Peters- 
burg a  note  repeating  the  ultimatum  of  July  31,  and  closing : 

"Russia  having  refused  to  comply  with  [not  having  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  answer*]  this  demand,  and  having  shown  by  this  refusal  [this  atti- 
tude*] that  her  action  was  directed  against  Germany,  I  have  the  honor, 
on  the  instructions  of  my  Government,  to  inform  your  excellency  as  foUows: 

"His  majesty  the  emperor,  my  aug:ust  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  the 
German  Empire,  accepts  the  challenge,  and  considers  himself  at  war  with 
Russia. 

"*  The  words  in  brackets  occur  in  the  original.  It  must  be  supposed  that 
two  variations  had  been  prepared  in  advance,  and  that,  by  mistake,  they 
were  both  inserted  in  the  Note.'' 

Russia.  A  secret  telegram  was  sent  to  Russian  representatives 
abroad  announcing  Germany's  ultimatum  delivered  at  midnight, 
and  stating  the  German  Ambassador's  reply  to  the  inquiry  if  it 
meant  war :  "No,  but  we  are  very  near  it." 

Ambassador  Benckendorff  telegraphed  from  London  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  hoped  that  no  great 
power  would  open  hostilities  before  the  formula  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  disputes,  accepted  by  Russia  and  offered  to 
Germany,  had  been  considered.  Later  he  telegraphed  that  France 
had  agreed  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  but  tbat  Ger- 
many had  stated  she  could  give  no  definite  answer  to  the  question. 

Ambassador  Isvolsky  telegraphed  from  Paris : 

''The  Austrian  Ambassador  [Count  Sz^sen]  yesterday  visited  Viviani 
[Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs]  and  declared  to  him  that  Austria,  far  fnxn 
harboring  any  designs  against  the  integrity  of  Serbia,  was  in  fact  ready  to 
discuss  the  grounds  of  her  grievances  against  Serbia  with  the  other  powers. 
The  French  Government  are  much  exercised  at  Germany's  extraordinary 
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miUtary  aetivity  on  the  Fjrenoh  fvontiar,  for  they  are  eonvineed  that,  under 
the  guise  of  Kreiffszustand,  jnobilization  is  in  reality  being  carried  out." 

liBter  fae  telegraphed  iimt,  imuing  from  St.  Petersburg  cf  the 
Gillian  order  of  genecal  mofattkatioii,  President  Pokicar^  ihad 
signed  the  order  for  French  jBoohiUzation. 

''The  German  Ambassador  [Baron  von  Sdioen]  hae  just  visited  Viviani 
[Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs]  but  told  him  nothing  fresh,  itiiAging  the  im- 
poBsibility  of  deciphering  the  telegrams  he  has  received.  Viviani  informed 
him  of  the  signature  of  the  order  for  moblization  issued  in  reply  to  that  of 
Germany,  and  expressed  to  him  his  amazement  that  Germany  should  have 
taken  such  a  step  at  a  moment  when  a  friendly  exchange  of  views  was  still 
in  progress  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  powers.  He  added  that  mobili- 
sation did  not  neceasarlly  entail  war,  and  that  the  German  Ambassador 
might  stay  in  Paris  as  the  Buasian  Ambassador  had  remained  in  Vienna  and 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg.'' 

Great  Britain.  George  V  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Wil- 
liam II: 

'Wany  tiianks  for  your  telegrain  of  last  ni^it.  I  lia^te  sent  an  urgent 
telegram  to  Nidiolas,  in  which  I  hvve  assuied  dum  of  my  seadiness  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  further  the  Tesmnption  of  tin  negotiationB 
betiiwen  ibe  powers  eonoemed.'' 

Upon  receipt  of  the  telegram  from  the  German  Kaiser  of 
August  1,  King  Ge<u:ge  replied  that  .tiiere  must  be  a  misunder- 
standing in  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  liie  Seeretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  made  to  the  German  Ambassador,  resi)ecting  avoidance 
of  conflict  between  Germany  and  France,  while  the  possibility 
remained  of  an  agreement  being  arrived  at  between  Austria  and 
Russia. 

''Sir  Edward  Grey  will  see  Prince  Lichnowsky  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing in  order  to  ascertain  whether  tiiere  is  any  misunderstanding  on  his 
side.'' 

King  George  replied  to  the  letter  of  President  Poincar^  of 
July  31,  assuring  him  of  cooperation  of  their  two  Governments 
in  the  interest  of  peace. 

'^I  admire  the  restraint  which  you  and  yoar  Govemmenit  axe  exercising 
In  not  adopting  an  attitude  which  could  in  any  wise  be  interpreted  as  a 
provocative  one." 

Grey  sent  a  personal  message  from  King  George  to  Nicholas 
II  in  which  he  appealed  to  the  czar  to  remove  the  misunder- 
standing that  had  evidently  produced  the  deadlock  between  Bus- 
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sia  and  Germany,  and  offered  his  assistance  in  reojieninff  the 
conversations  between  Russia  and  Austria. 

The  Czar  replied  to  King  Greorge  that  attempts  at  peace  had 
been  that  afternoon  rendered  futile  by  Germany's  declaration  of 
war,  which  was  wholly  unexpected  by  him,  since  he  had  given 
William  II  ''most  categorical  assurances  that  my  troops  would 
not  move  so  long  as  mediation  negotiations  continued/' 

"In  this  solemn  hour  I  wish  to  assure  you  once  more  that  I  have  done 
all  in  my  power  to  avert  war.  Now  that  it  has  heen  forced  on  me,  I  trust 
your  country  vHll  not  fail  to  support  France  and  Russia.  God  bless  and 
protect  you." 

Ambassador  Bertie,  telegraphing  from  Paris,  reported  an  inter- 
view that  morning  between  the  French  Political  Director  and 
German  Ambassador  Schoen. 

''M.  Berthelot  pointed  out  that  general  mobilization  in  Russia  had  not 
been  ordered  untU  after  Austria  had  decreed  a  general  mobilisation,  and 
that  the  Russian  Government  were  ready  to  demobilize  if  all  powers  did 
likewise.  It  seemed  strange  to  the  Froich  Government  that  in  view  of  this 
and  of  the  fact  that  Russia  and  Austria  were  ready  to  converse,  the  Ger- 
man Government  should  have  at  that  moment  presented  an  ultunatmn  at 
St  Petersburg  requiring  immediate  demobilization  by  Russia.  There  were 
no  differences  at  issue  between  France  and  Germany,  but  the  German  Am- 
bassador had  made  a  menacing  communication  to  the  French  Government 
and  had  requested  an  answer  the  next  day,  intimating  that  he  would  have 
to  break  off  relations  and  leave  Paris  if  the  reply  were  not  satisfactory. 
The  French  Government  considered  that  this  was  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding. 

"The  German  Ambassador,  who  is  to  see  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs again  this  evening,  said  nothing  about  demanding  his  passports,  but 
he  stated  that  he  had  packed  up.** 

Ambassador  Bunsen  telegraphed  from  Vienna  that  a  general 
mobilization  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  and  fleet  had  been 
ordered.    Minister  Villiers  telegraphed  from  Brussels: 

"Belgium  expects  and  desires  that  other  powers  wUl  observe  and  up- 
hold her  neutrality,  which  she  intends  to  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  htf 
power.  In  so  informing  me.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  [Davignon] 
said  that  they  believed  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  defend  thonselves 
against  intrusion.  The  relations  between  Belgium  and  her  neighbors  were 
excellent,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  their  intentions;  but  he 
thought  it  well,  nevertheless,  to  be  prepared  against  emergencies.** 

Gr^  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Goschen  at  Berlin  fliat  the 
Hamburg  authorities  had  detained  British  merchant  ships  on  un- 
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known  groundst  and  instructed  him  to  request  the  German  Gov- 
emmeiit  to  order  their  release. 

''The  effect  on  public  opinion  here  will  be  deplorable  unless  this  is  done. 
Hie  majesty'B  Government,  on  their  side,  are  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  in- 
cident of  an  aggressive  nature,  and  the  German  Government  will,  I  hope^ 
be  equally  careful  not  to  take  any  step  which  would  make  the  situation 
between  us  impossible." 

Later  Grey  telegraphed  Goschen  that  he  still  believed  it  possi- 
ble to  secure  peace  if  a  little  respite  could  be  gained  before  any 
great  power  hegaxi  war.  Russia  and  Austria  had  at  last  agreed 
to  accept  a  basis  of  mediation  which  is  not  open  to  objections 
raised  to  the  original  Russian  formula. 

''Things  ought  not  to  be  hopeless  so  long  as  Austria  and  Russia  are 
ready  to  converse,  and  I  hoi)e  the  German  Grovemment  may  be  able  to 
make  use  of  the  Russian  communications  referred  to,  in  order  to  avoid 
tension.  His  majesty's  Government  are  carefully  abstaining  from  any 
act  which  may  precipitate  matters." 

In  following  telegrams  Grey  sent  Goschen  the  Russian  formula 
as  amended  by  himself,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  same  by  Russia. 

Ambassador  Bertie  telegraphed  from  Paris  information  re- 
ceived from  President  Poincar^  of  German  mobilization,  etc.,  and 
Russia's  desire  to  continue  pacific  conversations  with  Germany. 

^*The  French  Government,  whose  wishes  are  markedly  pacific,  sincerely 
desire  the  preservation  of  peace  and  do  not  quite  despair,  even  now,  of  its 
being  possible  to  avoid  war/' 

Grey  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Buchanan  at  St.  Petersburg 
that  reliable  news  had  come  from  Vienna  that  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Government, 

'Hhough  the  situation  has  been  changed  by  the  mobilisation  of  Russia, 
would,  in  full  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  England  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  be  ready  to  consider  favorably  my  proposal  for  mediation  be- 
tween Austria  and  Serbia.  The  effect  of  this  acceptance  would  naturally 
be  that  the  Austrian  military  action  against  Serbia  would  continue  for  the 
present,  and  that  the  British  Government  would  urge  upon  Russian  Gov- 
ernment to  stop  the  mobilization  of  troops  directed  against  Austria,  in 
which  case  Austria  would  naturally  cancel  those  defensive  military  counter- 
measures  in  Galicia,  which  have  been  forced  upon  Austria  by  Russian 
mobilization. 

"You  should  inform  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  [M.  Saaonof]  and  say 
that  if,  in  the  consideration  of  the  acceptance  of  mediation  by  Austria, 
Russia  can  agree  to  stop  mobilization,  it~  appears  still  to  be  possible  to 
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preserve  peace.    Presumably  the  matter  should  be  discussed  with  CSerman 
Government  also  by  Russian  Government.'' 

Ambassador  Bertie  telegraphed  from  Paris  that  orders  for 
general  mobilization  had  been  given  at  3.30  p.  m.,  in  answer  to 
the  German  Kriegsgefahrsmstand  (imminence  of  war),  which, 
by  calling  out  troops  up  to  war  strength,  is  tantamount  to  mobi- 
lization. 

''The  Minister  of  War  is  anxious  that  it  c^ould  be  explained  that  tiua 
act  of  mobilization  is  one  for  purely  defensive  purposes/' 

Grey  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Bunsen  at  Vienna  an  account 
of  interviews  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  in  which 
Count  Mensdorff  gave  him  assurances  that  Austria  would  not 
impair  the  territorial  integrity  or  sovereignty  of  Serbia,  and  said 
that,  contrary  to  report,  Austria  was  willing  to  continue  con- 
versations with  Russia. 

Ambassador  Buchanan  telegraphed  Grey  of  an  interview  that 
morning  with  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which 
M.  Sazonof  recounted  his  conversation  with  Count  Sz&p&ry,  tiie 
Austrian  Ambassador,  the  evening  before,  in  which  he  proposed 
the  London  conference. 

Ambassador  Bunsen  telegraphed  Grey  from  Vienna  that  tiie 
Russian  Ambassador,  Schebeko,  thought  that,  as  mobilization  is 
too  expensive  to  be  continued  long,  Germany  will  attack  Russia 
at  once.  Tension  now  is  greater  between  Russia  and  Germany 
than  between  Russia  and  Austria.  Russia  would  be  satisfied, 
says  Schebeko,  with  Austria's  acceptance  of  the  new  formula. 

''He  is  going  again  to-day  to  point  out  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs [Count  Berchtold]  that  most  terrific  consequences  must  ensue  from 
refusal  to  make  this  slight  concession.  This  time  Russia  would  fight  to 
the  last  extremity.  I  agree  with  his  excellency  that  the  German  Am- 
bassador at  Vienna  desired  war  from  the  first,  and  that  his  stron^r  Per- 
sonal bias  probably  colored  his  action  here.  The  Russian  Ambassador  is 
convinced  that  the  German  Government  also  desired  war  from  the  firsts 

''It  is  the  intention  of  the  French  Ambassador  [Dumaine]  to  speak 
earnestly  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to-day  on  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  situation,  and  to  ask  whether  proposals  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  media- 
tion from  any  quarter  are  being  considered.  There  is  great  anxiety  to  know 
what  England  will  do.  I  fear  that  nothing  can  alter  the  determination  of 
Austro-Hungarian  Grovemment  to  proceed  on  their  present  course,  if  they 
have  made  up  their  mind  with  the  approval  of  Germany." 
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Ambassador  Goschen  telegraphed  from  Berlin : 

"Orders  have  just  been  issued  for  the  general  mobilization  of  the  navy 
and  army,  the  first  day  of  mobilization  to  be  August  2." 

Later  he  telegraphed  that  Secretary  of  State  von  Jagow  had 
expressed  annoyance  at  detention  of  British  ships  at  Hamburg, 
and  promised  to  order  their  immediate  release. 

France.  M.  Viviani,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  informed 
the  ambassadors  at  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Rome  of  the  two  d^ymrchea  made  on  the  previous  evening  at 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg — "the  one  rather  vague,  the  other  pre- 
cise and  conciliatory.'^ 

''Unfortunately  these  [latter]  arrangements  wluch  allowed  one  to  hope 
for  a  peaceful  solution  appear,  in  fact,  to  have  been  rendered  useless  by  the 
attitude  of  Germany  [in  presenting  her  ultimatum  to  Russia]. 

"The  attitude  of  Germany  proves  that  she  wishes  for  war.  And  she 
wishes  for  it  against  France.  [Here  he  recounted  the  interview  with  the 
German  Ambassador  Schoen  at  the  French  Foreign  Office.] 

"This  attitude  of  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  without  any  direct 
dispute,  and  although  he  has  not  received  any  definitely  negative  answer, 
is  characteristic  of  the  determination  of  Germany  to  make  war  against 
France.  The  want  of  sincerity  in  her  peaceful  protestations  is  shown  by 
the  rupture  which  she  is  forcing  upon  Europe  at  a  time  when  Austria  had 
at  last  agreed  with  Russia  to  begin  negotiations.'' 

M.  Jules  Cambon,  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  reported  Austria's 
willingness  to  continue  conversations  with  Russia. 

"The  ultimatum  to  Russia  can  only  do  away  with  the  last  chances  of 
peace  which  these  conversations  still  seemed  to  leave.  The  question  may  be 
asked  whether  in  such  circumstances  the  acceptance  by  Austria  was 
serious,  and  had  not  the  object  of  throwing  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
flict on  to  Russia." 

He  told  of  the  interviews  of  the  British  Ambassador  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Von  Jagow,  in  which  Mr.  Goschen  vainly  pleaded 
that  Germany  use  her  influence  with  Austria  in  the  cause  of 
peace. 

"Germany's  ultimatum  coming  at  the  very  moment  when  an  agreement 
seemed  about  to  be  established  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg*  is 
characteristic  of  her  warlike  policy.'' 

It  looks  as  if  she  desired  war  on  her  own  account. 
M.  Viviani,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  notified  the  ambas- 
sadors at  London  and  Berlin  and  the  Minister  of  Brussels  of 
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his  pledge  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality  as  given   to  Great 
Britain. 

Ambassador  Barrere  reported  from  Rome  an  interview  of  the 
German  Ambassador  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
which  Herr  von  Flotow  had  asked  the  intuitions  of  Italy  in  the 
present  crisis. 

"The  Maiqvis  di  San  Qtnliano  answered  tiurt;  as  the  war  undertaken  by 
Austria  was  aggreashro  and  did  not  f  aU  within  the  pni^  de£sBarv«  char- 
acter of  the  Triple  Alliance,  particularly  in  view  of  the  consequences  which 
might  result  from  it  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  German  Ambassador, 
Italy  could  not  take  part  in  the  war." 

M.  Viviani  reported  to  the  ambassadors  at  London,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  Madrid,  and  Constantinople  the 
visit  to  him  at  11  a.  m.  of  German  Ambassador  Schoen. 


« 


'After  having  recalled  all  the  efforts  made  by  France  toward  an 
honorable  settlement  of  the  Austro*Serfoian  conflict  and  Hie  difliculty  be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia  which  has  resulted  from  i^  I  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  facta  as  to  the  powrparien  whi^  have  been  carried  on  since 
yesterday  [in  reference  to  Austro-Russian  dispute]. 

**l  drew  attention  to  the  attitude  of  Germany  who,  abandoning  all 
pourpcLrl&n,  presented  an  ultimatam  to  Russia  at  the  very  mom^it  when 
this  power  had  just  accepted  tte  British  formula  (whidi  implies  Hie  cessa- 
tion of  military  preparations  by  aH  the  countries  which  have  mobilized)  and 
regarded  as  imminent  a  diplmnatic  rapture  with  Franoe. 

''Baron  von  Schoen  answered  that  he  did  not  know  the  developments 
which  had  taken  place  in  this  matter  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  that 
there  was  perhaps  in  them  a  'glimmer  of  hope'  for  some  arrangement, 
Ihat  he  had  not  received  any  fresh  communication  from  his  Government, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  get  information.  He  gave  renewed  protestations 
of  his  sincere  desire  to  unite  his  efforts  to  those  of  France  for  arriving  at 
a  solution  of  the  conflict.  I  laid  stress  on  the  serious  responnbitity  which 
the  Imperial  Government  would  assume  if,  in  circumstances  such  as  these, 
they  took  an  initiative  which  was  not  justified  and  of  a  kind  which  would 
irremediably  compromise  peace. 

"Baron  von  Schoen  did  not  allude  to  his  immediate  departure  and  did 
not  make  any  fresh  request  for  an  answer  to  his  question  concerning  the 
attitude  of  France  in  case  of  an  Austro-Russian  conflict.  He  confined  him- 
self to  saying  of  his  own  accord  that  the  attitude  of  France  was  not 
doubtful. 

'It  would  not  do  to  exaggerate  the  possibilities  which  may  result  from 
my  conversation  with  the  German  Ambassador  for,  on  their  side»  the  Im- 
perial Government  continue  the  most  dangerous  preparations  on  our 
However,  we  must  not  neglect  the  possibilities,  and  we  should  not 
to  work  toward  an  agreement.    On  her  side  France  is  taking  all  military 
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measures  required  for  protection  against  too  great  an  advance  in  German 
military  preparations.  She  considers  that  her  attempts  at  solution  will 
only  have  a  chance  of  success  so  far  as  it  is  felt  that  she  will  he  ready 
and  resolute  if  the  conflict  is  forced  on  her." 

Ambassador  Paul  Cambon  reported  from  London  the  situa- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  especially  in  regard  to 
British  neutrality  and  Germany's  attitude  toward  Belgian  neu- 
trality. 

''Sir  Edward  Grey  will  ask  the  Cabinet  to  authorize  him  to  state  on 
Monday  in  the  House  of  Conmions  that  the  British  Government  will  not 
permit  a  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  British  fleet  is  mobilized,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
will  propose  to  his  colleagues  that  he  should  state  that  it  will  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  by  the  German  fleet,  or,  if  the  German 
fleet  should  pass  through,  will  oppose  any  demonstration  on  the  French 
coasts.  These  two  questions  will  be  dealt  with  at  the  meeting  on  Monday. 
I  drew  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  point  that,  if  during 
this  intervening  period  any  incident  took  place,  it  was  necessary  not  to 
allow  a  surprise,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  think  of  intervening  in 
tune.** 

Minister  MoUard  presented  the  request  from  Dr.  Eyschen, 
Minister  of  State  of  Luxemburg,  for  an  assurance  that  France 
would  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  A  similar  re- 
quest has  been  made  to  Germany. 

M.  Viviani  returned  the  same  assurance  that  he  had  given  in 
the  case  of  Belgium. 

Belgium.  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  tele- 
graphed to  the  Ministers  at  Paris,  to  Berlin,  London,  Vienna,  and 
St.  Petersburg  to  carry  out  the  instructions  [in  case  of  war  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  becoming  imminent]  of  July  24; 
and  to  the  Ministers  at  Rome,  The  Hague,  and  Luxemburg  to 
carry  out  instructions  [the  same]  of  July  25. 

SUNDAY,     AUGUST     2,      1914 

Austria-Hungary.  On  the  following  day.  Ambassador  Sz6gy6ny 
telegraphed  from  Berlin  that  no  answer  had  been  received  from 
Russia  to  Germany's  demand  that  she  demobilize ;  that  Russian 
troops  had  crossed  the  German  frontier  at  Schwidden  (southeast 
of  Bialla) ;  and  that  Germany  therefore  recorded  herself  at  war 
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with  Russia  and  had  that  morning  given  Ambassador  Swerbdev 
his  passports. 

Germany.  Ambassador  lichnowsky  telegraphed  from  London 
to  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  that  Sir  Edward  Gr^, 
British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  given  up  as  imprac^ 
ticable  his  suggestions  as  to  the  possibility  of  creating  lasting 
British  neutrality,  which  were  made  without  previous  inquiry 
of  France  and  without  knowledge  of  mobilization. 

RUSSIA  EXPLAINS  HER  EFFORTS 

FOR  PEACE 

Russia.  M.  Sazonof,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  published 
an  announcement  respecting  recent  events  in  correction  of  a 
'^garbled  version''  appearing  in  tiie  foreign  press.  This  recited 
the  circumstances  of  the  Austrian  note  of  Jidy  28  to  Serbia  and 
Serbia's  reply  of  the  25fh. 

"RuBsia  considered  that  the  humiliation  of  Serbia,  involved  ia  these 
demands,  and  equaUy  the  evident  intention  of  Austria-Hungary  to  secure 
her  own  hegemony  in  the  Balkans,  which  underiay  her  conditions,  were 
inadmissible.  The  Russian  Ck^vemsMnt,  therefore,  pointed  out  to  Austria- 
Hungary  in  the  most  friendly  manner  that  it  would  bo  dasirsMe  to  re- 
examine the  points  contained  in  the  Austro-Hungariao  note.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  did  not  see  their  way  to  agree  to  a  discussion  of 
the  note.  The  moderating  influence  of  the  four  poppers  at  Vienna  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  .  .  • 

"The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  proceeded  to  mobilise  and  de- 
clared war  officially  against  Serbia,  and  the  following  day  Belgrade  was 
bombarded.  The  manifesto  wfaidi  accompanied  Hie  declaration  of  war 
<9enly  accuses  Serbia  of  having  prepared  and  carried  out  the  crime  of 
Sarajevo.  Such  an  accusation  of  a  crime  at  eonmion  law,  launched  against 
a  whole  people  and  a  whole  State,  aroused,  by  its  evident  inanity,  wide- 
spread sympathy  for  Serbia  throughout  all  classes  of  European  society. 

*'In  consequence  of  this  behavior  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  Russia's  declaration  that  she  could  not  remain  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  Serbia,  the  Russian  Grovernment  considered  it  necessary  to 
order  mobilization  in  the  military  districts  of  Kiev,  Odessa,  Moscow,  and 
Kazan.  This  decision  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  since  the 
date  when  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  was  communicated  to  the  Serbian 
Government,  and  since  the  first  steps  taken  by  Russia,  five  days  had  elapsed, 
and  yet  the  Vienna  Cabinet  had  not  taken  one  step  to  meet  Russia  half- 
way in  her  efforts  towards  peace.  Indeed,  quite  the  contrary;  for  the 
mobilisatioci  of  half  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  had  been  ordered. 
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"The  German  Government  were  kept  informed  of  the  steps  taken  by 
Russia.  At  the  same  time  it  was  explained  to  them  that  these  steps  were 
only  the  result  of  the  Austrian  preparations,  and  that  they  were  not  in 
any  way  aimed  at  Germany.  Simultaneously,  the  Russian  Government 
declared  that  Russia  was  ready  to  continue  discussions  with  a  view  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute,  either  in  the  form  of  direct  negotia- 
tions with  Vienna  or,  as  suggested  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  form  of  a 
conference  of  the  four  great  powers  not  directly  interested,  that  is  to  say, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

"This  attempt  on  the  part  of  Russia  was,  however,  equally  unsuccess- 
ful. Austria-Hungary  declined  a  further  exchange  of  views  with  Russia, 
and  the  Vienna  Cabinet  was  unwilling  to  join  the  proposed  conference 
of  the  powers. 

"Nevertfadees  Russia  did  not  abandon  her  efforts  for  peace.  When  ques- 
tioned by  the  German  Ambassador  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  we  would 
still  agree  to  suspend  our  preparations,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
declared  that  these  conditions  were  Austria's  recognition  that  the  Austro- 
Serbian  question  had  assumed  a  European  character,  and  a  declaration  by 
her  that  she  agreed  not  to  insist  upon  such  of  her  demands  as  were  incom- 
patible with  the  sovereign  rights  of  Serbia. 

"Germany  considered  this  Russian  proposal  unacceptable  to  Austria- 
Hungary.  At  that  very  moment  news  of  the  proclamation  of  general  mobi- 
lization by  Austria-Hungary  reached  St.  Petersburg. 

"AU  this  time  hostilities  were  continuing  on  Serbian  territory,  and  Bel- 
grade was  bombarded  afresh. 

"The  failure  of  our  proposals  for  peace  compelled  us  to  extend  the  scope 
of  our  precautionary  military  measures. 

"The  Berlin  Cabinet  questioned  us  on  this,  and  we  replied  that  Russia 
was  compelled  to  begin  preparations  so  as  to  be  ready  for  every  emergency. 

"But  while  taking  this  precautionary  step,  Russia  did  not  on  that  ac- 
count abandon  her  strenuous  efforts  to  find  some  solution  of  the  situation, 
and  she  announced  that  she  was  ready  to  accept  any  proposed  settlement  of 
the  problem  that  might  be  put  j(orward,  provided  it  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  her. 

"In  spite  of  this  conciliatory  communicati<Hi,  the  German  Government 
on  July  31  demanded  of  the  Russian  Government  that  they  should  suspend 
their  military  measures  by  midday  on  August  1,  and  threatened,  should 
they  fail  to  comply,  to  pr,oceed  to  general  mobilization. 

"On  the  following  day,  August  1,  the  German  Ambassador,  on  behalf  of 
his  Government,  forwarded  a  declaration  of  war  to  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.^' 

M.  Sazonof  telegraphed  to  the  Russian  representatives  abroad 

"that  Germany  is  now  doing  her  utmost  to  foist  upon  us  the  responsibility 
for  the  rupture.  We  were  forced  to  mobilize  by  the  immense  responsi- 
bility which  would  have  fallen  upon  our  shoulders  if  we  had  not  taken 
all  possible  precautionary  measures  at  a  time  when  Austria,  while  con- 
fining herself  to  discussions  of  a  dilatory  nature,  was  bombarding  Belgrade 
and  was  undertaking  general  mobilization. 
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''The  Emperor  of  Rmwia  had  promised  the  German  Emperor  Aat  he 
would  take  no  aggressive  action  aa  km^  aa  the  discnssioiui  with  Anatxia 
eontinaed.  With  such  a  guarantee^  and  after  ao  many  proofa  of  Baasia's 
desire  for  peacop  Germany  neither  could,  nor  had  the  right  to,  dmiht  oar 
declaration  that  we  would  joyfully  accept  any  peaceful  aettleneBt  coai- 
patible  with  the  digaity  and  independence  ef  Serbia.  Any  other  aolotioB, 
besides  being  enttr^  incempatible  witin  oar  own  dignil^,  would  aaauieifiy 
have  upset  the  European  balance  of  power  by  securing  the  hegamony  of 
Germany.  The  European — ^nay,  the  world-wide  character  of  this  difr" 
pute  ia  infinitdy  more  important  than  the  pretsxt  froas  wlndi  it  springs. 
By  her  decision  to  declare  war  upon  ub,  at  a  moment  when  miMrtiiitiiiiii 
were  in  progress  between  the  popwcra,  Germany  haa  asanmad  a  heavy 
responsibility." 

Great  Britain.  Ambassador  Goschen  sent  from  BerGn  two 
telegrams  to  Sir  Edward  Grey»  Secretary  for  Foreiga  AflEairs, 
one  statins:  that  Secr^ary  of  State  vcn  Ja^ow  iLad  just  inf  mmed 
him  that,  owing  to  eertain  Russian  troops  haring  crossed  the 
frontier,  Germany  and  Russia  were  in  a  state  of  war,  and  the 
other  that  the  reason  for  the  d^sention  of  British  ships  on  the 
day  preceding  was  laying  of  mines  and  taking  other  pman- 
tions. 

Ambassador  Villiers  telegraphed  from  Brussels  that  a  Ger- 
man force  had  entered  Luxemburg.  This  was  confirmed  hy  a 
telegram  from  the  Minister  of  State  for  Luxemburg,  who  gave 
details,  and  added : 

"These  oceorrences  eonetitvte  acta  iHdeb  are  manifestly  ceatiaiy  to  the 
neutrality  of  ^e  Grand  Dndiy  as  guaranteed  by  tile  Troa^  of  London 
of  1S67.  The  Lux^Enbnrg  Government  kave  not  fiuled  to  address  an  ener- 
getic protest  against  this  aggression  to  the  ropres^itatives  of  Ins  nugesty 
the  German  Emperor  at  Luxonbnrg.  An  identical  protest  will  be  asnt  by 
tel^ri^ph  to  the  Seerefcary  of  State  for  Forogn  Affairs  at  Berlin.  [Ptois 
was  also  informed.]" 

Grey  telegraphed  Ambassador  Bertie  at  Paris : 

"After  the  Cabinet  -Ais  moraii^  I  gaTe  M .  Gambon  [French  Ambas- 
sador in  London]  the  following  asemorandum: 

"I  am  authorized  to  give  an  assurance  that,  if  the  German  ftoet  comes 
into  the  Channel  or  through  the  North  Sea  to  undertake  hostile  operations 
against  French  coasts  or  shipping,  the  British  fleet  will  give  all  the  protec- 
tion in  its  power. 

''This  assurance  is  of  course  subject  to  the  policy  of  his  majesty's 
Government  receiving  the  support  of  Parliament,  and  must  not  be  taken 
as  binding  his  majesty's  Government  to  take  any  action  until  the  above 
contingency  of  action  by  the  German  fleet  takes  place. 
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''I  pointed  out  that  we  had  very  large  questions  and  most  difficult 
issues  to  consider,  and  that  our  Government  felt  that  they  could  not  bind 
themselves  to  declare  war  upon  Germany  necessarily  if  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Germany  to-morrow,  but  it  was  essential  to  the 
French  Government,  whose  fleet  had  long  been  concentrated  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  know  how  to  make  their  dispositions  with  their  north  coast 
entirely  undefended.  We  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  give  them  this 
assurance.  It  did  not  bind  us  to  go  to  war  with  Germany  unless  the  Ger- 
man fleet  took  the  action  indicated,  but  it  did  not  give  a  security  to  France 
that  would  enable  her  to  settle  the  disposition  of  her  own  Mediterranean 
fleet. 

"M.  Cambon  asked  me  about  the  violation  of  Luxemburg.  I  told  him 
the  doctrine  on  that  point  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Clarendon 
in  1867.  He  asked  me  what  we  should  say  about  the  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium.  I  said  that  was  a  much  more  important  matter;  we 
were  considering  what  statement  we  should  make  in  Parliament  to- 
morrow— ^in  effect,  whether  we  should  declare  violation  of  Belgian  neu- 
trality to  be  a  eastu  heUL  I  told  him  what  had  been  said  to  the  German 
Ambassador  on  this  point.'^ 

France.  Ambassador  PalSologue  telegraphed  from  St.  Peters- 
burg that  the  German  Ambassador,  Count  Pourtales  was  leaving 
the  Russian  capital  that  day,  and  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador,  Count  Sz&p&ry  had  not  yet  received  instructions 
from  Vienna  as  to  the  declaration  of  war. 

M.  Viviani,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  notified  the  Am- 
bassadors at  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome, 
Madrid,  and  Constantinople : 

'This  morning,  French  territory  was  violated  by  German  troops  at 
Ciry  and  near  Longwy.  They  are  marching  on  the  fort  which  bears  the 
latter  name.  Elsewhere  the  Custom  House  at  Delle  has  twice  been  fired, 
upon.  Finally,  German  troops  have  also  violated  this  morning  the  neutral 
territory  of  Luxemburg. 

"You  will  at  once  use  this  information  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  German  Government  is  committing  itself  to  acts  of  war  against  France 
without  provocation  on  our  part,  or  any  previous  declaration  of  war, 
whilst  we  have  scrupulously  respected  the  zone  of  ten  kilometers  which 
we  have  maintained,  even  since  the  mobilization,  between  our  troops  and 
the  frontier." 

Ambassador  Paul  Cambon  reported  from  London  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  declaration  of  the  British  Cabinet  as  to  protection  of 
Prance  by  the  British  fleet. 

"Afterwards  in  speaking  to  me  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  that 
of  Luxemburg,  the  Secretary  of  State  reminded  me  that  the  Convention  of 
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1867,  referring  to  tfae  Qnonl  IHiehy,  diffeMd  from  ihe  Treaty  referriiifir  to 
Belgfimn,  in  that  Qieat  Britain  was  bound  to  leqoize  tlie  obserranee  of 
tills  latter  Convention  without  tiie  aaBistanee  of  tke  other  guaranteeing 
powers,  while  witii  regard  to  Lnzemfaurg  all  ^the  gnnranteeing  powevs 
were  to  act  m  concscL 

'The  protection  of  Hrigian  nantrality  is  here  conudered  so  important 
that  Gveat  Britain  will  Mgard  its  -violatien  fay  (filer many  '«b  a  *eemig  beUL 
It  is  a  specially  Britudi  interest  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bxitiah  Gov- 
«mmeiit»  fkithfol  to  the  traditjena  of  their  pdUcy,  will  insist  upon  it,  even 
if  the  business  world  in  whidi  Geman  mfluence  is  jnaldng  taiacioos 
efforts,  exercises  pressure  to  prevent  the  Government  committing  itself 

liast  Germany." 


M.  Viviani  replied  to  M.  Paul  Cambon  that  the  promise  of  the 
Britidi  Cahiiiet  was  '*a  first  afwjutance  mhich  k  most  valuaUe 
to  us." 

''The  help  which  Great  Britain  intends  to  gixe  to  France  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French  coasts  or  the  French  merchant  marine,  will  be  nsed 
in  such  a  way  that  our  navy  will  also,  in  case  o7  n  Tranco-German  oon- 
flict,  be  supported  by  ite  British  Ant  ha  the  ibiaiiftic  as  well  as  in  the 
North  fiea  and  Channel.  I  would  note  that  British  .ports  could  net  serve 
as  places  for  revictualling  for  the  German  fleet." 

M.  Viviani  .tetagraidifid  to  Ambaaaadar  Jules  Oambosi  at  Berlin 
to  protest  to  the  German  Government  agftinat  the  vidatian  «f 
the  French  frontier  hy  German  armed  ioroea,  as  ''uxunstified 
by  anythin^r  in  the  present  situation.'' 

"The  Government  of  the  Republic  can  only  leave  to  Hie  Jnipenal  Gcv- 
emment  the  entire  responsibility  for  these  acto." 

M.  Marcellin  Pellet,  Minister  at  the  Hague,  tele^rraphed  to 
M.  Viviani  that  the  German  Minister  had  ^caUed  on  M.  lioudon, 
Dutch  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to-esplafin  liie  neoessily  for 
the  German  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg. 

Belgium.  M.  Davignon,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaira,  tele- 
graphed to  the  ministers  at  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  Vienna,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  that  he  had  warned  the  German  Minister  at 
Brussels,  Herr  von  Below  Saleske,  that  the  French  Minister,  M. 
Elobukowski,  would  publish  the  formal  declaration  made  by  the 
German  Minister  on  August  1,  respecting  Belgian  neutrality. 

"When  I  next  met  Herr  von  Below  he  thanked  me  for  this  attention, 
and  added  that  up  to  the  present  he  had  not  been  instructed  to  make  us 
an  official  communication,  but  that  we  knew  his  pencmal  opinion  as  to  the 
feeling  of  security,  wluch  we  had  the  rig}st  to  entertain  toward  our 
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eastern  neighbors.  I  at  once  replied  HtBt  all  that  we  knew  of  their  in- 
tentions, as  indicated  in  numerous  previous  conversations,  did  not  allow 
us  to  doubt  their  perfect  correctness  toward  Belgium.  I  added,  however, 
that  we  should  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  possession  of  a 
formal  declaration,  which  the  Belgian  nation  would  hear  of  with  joy  and 
gratitude/' 

Later,  the  German  Minister  presented  the  following  ''very 
confidentiar'  note  to  Belgium. 


GEBMAN     DECLARATION     OF     INTENTIONS 

TOWARD     BELGIUM 

'^Reliable  information  has  been  received  by  the  German  Government  to 
the  effect  that  French  forces  intend  to  march  on  the  line  of  the  Meuse  by 
Givet  and  Namur.  This  information  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention 
of  France  to  march  through  Belgian  territory  against  Germany. 

"The  German  Government  cannot  but  fear  that  Belgium,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  good  will,  will  be  unable,  without  assistance,  to  repel  so  considerable 
a  French  invasion  with  sufficient  prosi>ect  of  success  to  afford  an  adequate 
guaranty  against  danger  to  Germany.  It  is  essential  for  the  self-defense 
of  Germany  that  she  should  anticipate  any  such  hostile  attack.  The  Ger- 
man Government  would,  however,  feel  the  deepest  regret  if  Belgium  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  hostility  against  herself  the  fact  that  the  measures  of 
Germany's  opponents  force  Germany,  for  her  own  protection,  to  enter 
Belgian  territory. 

"In  order  to  exclude  any  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  the  German 
Government  make  the  following  declaration: 

"1.  Germany  has  in  view  no  act  of  hostility  against  Belgium.  In  the 
event  of  Belgium  being  prepared  in  the  coming  war  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  friendly  neutrality  toward  Germany,  the  German  Government 
bind  themselves,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  guarantee  the  possessions 
and  independence  of  the  Belgian  Kingdom  in  full. 

"  2.  Germany  undertakes,  under  the  above-mentioned  condition,  to  evacu- 
ate Belgian  territory  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. . 

"3.  If  Belgium  adopts  a  friendly  attitude,  Germany  is  prepared,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Belgian  authorities,  to  purchase  all  necessaries  for  her 
troops  against  a  cash  payment,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  any  damage 
that  may  have  been  caused  by  German  troops. 

"4.  Should  Belgium  oppose  the  German  troops,  and  in  particular 
should  she  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  march  by  a  resistance  of 
the  fortresses  on  the  Meuse,  or  by  destrojring  railways,  roads,  tunnels,  or 
other  similar  works,  Germany  will,  to  her  regret,  be  compelled  to  consider 
Belgium  as  an  enemy. 

"In  this  event  Germany  can  undertake  no  obligations  toward  Belgium, 
but  the  eventual  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  two  States  must 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  arms. 
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^The  German  Government^  however,  entertain  the  distinct  hope  that 
this  eventuality  will  not  occur,  and  that  the  Belgian  Government  will 
know  how  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
incidents  such  as  those  mentioned.  In  this  case  the  friendly  ties  which 
bind  the  two  neighboring  States  will  grow  stronger  and  more  aiduring." 

MONDAY,     AUGUST     8,     1914 

Serbia.  On  the  following  day  M.  Yov.  Yovanovitch,  former 
Minister  to  Vienna,  and  now  at  Nish,  the  temporary  capital  of 
Serbia,  made  a  long  report  to  M.  N.  Pashitch,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, of  events  at  Vienna  from  the  days  following  the  crime  of 
Sarajevo  to  his  departure  from  the  Austrian  capital.  The  points 
in  this  are: 

SERBIA'S     POSITION     EXPLAINED 

1.  Constant  police  surveillance  of  the  Serbian  legation  and 
menacing  attitude  of  the  public. 

2.  Sudden  change  early  in  July  of  Austro-Hungarian  attitude 
to  the  Sarajevo  incident.  Press  begins  to  represent  it  as  a  mani- 
festation of  Serbian  intrigue  which  Austria  must  settle,  and 
alone,  with  Serbia— eventually  by  war. 

8.  Assistance  given  by  German  Embassy  to  this  press  agita^ 
tion. 

4.  Austrian  financiers  declare  that  ''a  settlement  with  Serbia" 
is  the  only  way  out  of  the'  general  financial  and  economic  crisis 
prevailing  in  Austria-Hungary  since  annexation  of  Bosnia. 
Gold  secretly  and  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

5.  Austrian  Minister  of  War,  Krobatin,  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
Hetzendorf ,  break  leave  of  absence  to  return  to  Vienna,  the 
latter  having  had  a  conversation  at  Carlsbad  with  Geiman  Chief 
of  Staff,  Count  Moltke. 

6.  Reserves  retained  after  stipulated  period  for  maneuvers  had 
expired  and  their  numbers  augmented. 

7.  Noncommittal  answers  of  Count  Tisza,  Hungarian  Prime 
Minister,  to  interpolations  concerning  Serbia  in  Hungarian  Diet 

8.  Refusal  at  Foreign  Office  in  Vienna  to  discuss  Sarajevo  in- 
cident with  foreign  representatives,  or  if  subject  was  mentioned. 
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assurances  that  nothing  would  be  done  against  Serbia  to  give 
uneasiness  to  the  powers,  in  particular  Russia.  Foreign  am- 
bassadors, thus  assured,  quit  Vienna  on  long  leaves  of  absence 
for  watering  places.  All  this  indicates  that  Austria-Hungary 
was  contemplating  sudden  action,  which,  when  a  fait  accompli, 
would  likely  be  accepted  by  the  powers  in  order  to  avoid  a  gen- 
eral war. 

9.  German  Ambassador,  Herr  von  Tschirsky,  the  only  foreign 
representative  informed  of  note  to  Serbia.  He  knew  its  minutest 
details,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  helped  draft  it. 

10.  When  note  was  published,  French,  British,  and  Russian 
representatives  at  Vienna  asked  me  if  it  were  not  better  to  accept 
the  demands  and  avoid  war  for  the  present. 

'H  said  that  t^e  note,  i^viiich  amounted  in  fact  to  a  declaration  of  war 
upon  Serbia,  was  worded  in  such  a  way  that,  even  if  Serbia  should  accept 
all  the  eonditioiui  without  reserve,  Aastriap-Hungary  would  stiU  find  an 
exeuflft  for  her  snny  to  march  into  Serbia  at  a&jr  time.  It  was  in.  the  belief 
that  the  conflict  would  be  limited  to  Stf  buk  and  Auatria-Bhmgary  that 
Austria-Hungary  had  drafted  such  a  nota. 

"The  Russian  Ambassador^  M.  Schebeko  [then  ahseat  from  Vienna,] 
lureviously  to  the-  presentation  ef  the  note,  had.  stated  on  several  occasions 
to  his  colleft^uea  and  the  Awrtro-Hungariaa  GovemoMnt  that  Russia 
could  not  remaia  indifferent  t»  any  st^  taken  by  Anstria-Hungsry,  which 
might  have  aa  an  object  tha  homiliatien  of  Serbia.  Hence  tha  apprahension 
fdt  by  the  French  and  Bntieh  Ambaseadoara  and  the  Russian  Charge 
d' Affaires,  who  at  once  foresaw  the  possibility  of  war  between  Russia  and 
Austria-Hungary.^ 

11.  Expressed  intention  of  Count  Berchtold,  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  chastise  Serbia  by  arms  without 
consent  of  European  concert.  Belief  expressed  by  German  Am- 
baflsadcMr  that  Russia  would  permit  this,  owing  to  troubles  in 
Asia,  and  assurances  given  by  him  that  Germany  would  stand 
by  her  ally  in  the  matter. 

''These  statements  of  Herr  von  Tschirsky  have  induced  many  to  hold 
tile  opinion  that  Grermany  desired  to  provoke  a  European  war,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  better  to  have  war  with  Russia  before  the  latter  had 
completed  her  military  reorganisation,  t.6.,  before  the  spring  of  1917. 
This  point  of  view  had  formerly  been  freely  discussed  and  even  written 
about  in  Vienna.  'The  longer  the  matter  is  postponed,  the  smaller  will 
become  the  chances  of  success  of  the  Triple  Alliance.'  On  the  other  hand, 
rumors  from  the  most  authoritative  diplomatic  sources  in  Berlin  reached 
me  in  Vienna,  to  the  effect  that  the  Wilhelmstrasse   [German  Foreign 
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OfBce]  did  not  approve  of  Austria's  policy  on  this  question,  and  that  Herr 
▼on  Tschirsky  has  exceeded  the  instructions  given  to  him." 

Great  Britain.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  for  Forei^rn 
Affairs,  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the 
diplomatic  situation,  particularly  of  Great  Britain.  The  chief 
points  in  it  were : 

1.  The  peace  of  Europe  cannot  be  preserved,  despite  Great 
Britain's  earnest  and  consistent  efforts  to  that  end. 

2.  Great  Britain's  good  faith  in  this  matter  is  proved  by  her 
actions  in  the  Balkan  crisis,  where  it  was  generally  admitted 
she  worked  for  peace. 

3.  Parliament  is  free  to  decide  on  attitude  of  Great  Britain. 
Here  the  secretary  referred  to  the  Moroccan  crisis  of  1906, 

and  said  that  then  he  had  taken  the  same  attitude  with  respect 
to  France. 

"That  position  was  accepted  by  the  French  Government,  but  th^  said 
to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  think  very  reasonably,  'If  you  think  it  possible 
that  the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain  might,  ^ould  a  sudden  crisis  arisen 
justify  you  in  giving  to  France  the  armed  support  which  3rou  cannot 
promise  in  advance,  you  will  not  be  able  to  give  that  support,  even  if  you 
wish  it,  when  the  time  comes,  unless  some  conversations  have  already 
taken  place  between  naval  and  military  experts.'  There  was  force  in  that. 
I  agreed  to  it,  and  authorized  those  conversations  to  take  place,  but  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  nothing  which  passed  between  military  or 
naval  experts  should  bind  either  Government  or  restrict  in  any  way  their 
freedom  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  give  that 
support  when  the  time  arose. 

"As  I  have  told  the  House,  upon  that  occasion  a  general  election  was 
in  prospect;  I  had  to  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  that  without  the 
Cabinet.  It  could  not  be  summoned.  An  answer  had  to  be  given.  I  con- 
sulted Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Prime  Minister;  I  consulted 
Lord  Haldane,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War;  and  the  present 
Prime  Minister  [Henry  Asquith]  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. They  authorized  that  [answer},  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  left  the  hands  of  the  Government  free  whenever  the  crisis  arose." 

Here  the  secretary  read  his  reply  to  the  French  Ambassador, 
dated  November  22,  1912,  which  was  to  the  effect  stated.  It 
instanced  the  disposition  of  the  French  and  British  fleets  at  the 
time  as  '^not  based  upon  an  engagement  to  cooperate  in  war/' 
and  went  on  to  say 

^that,  if  either  Government  had  cn^ave  reason  to  expect  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack by  a  third  power,  or  something  that  threatened  the  general  peace. 
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it  flhonld  immediately  discuss  with  the  other  whether  both  govermnenta 
should  act  together  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve  peace^  and,  if  so, 
what  measures  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  in  common." 

The  secretary  said  that  the  present  crisis  involved  Great  Brit- 
ain's obligations  to  France  in  a  less  formal  fashion* 

''While  we  were  pledged  to  give  nothing  but  diplomatic  support  to  France 
in  tiie  Moroeeo  affairs,  we  were  pledged  to  do  so  by  a  definite  public  agree- 
ment [the  Treaty  of  April  8,  1904].  But  no  Government  and  no  country 
has  less  desire  to  be  involved  in  war  over  a  dispute  with  Austria  and 
Serbia  than  the  Government  and  the  country  of  France.  France  is  in- 
volved in  it  beeauae  of  her  obligation  of  lumor  vmd&r  a  definite  alliance 
with  Busflia.  It  ia  only  fair  to  the  Hoose  to  say  that  that  obligation  cannot 
apply  in  the  same  way  to  us.  We  are  not  parties  to  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance.    We  do  not  even  know  its  terms. 

''I  ncFW  come  to  what  we  think  the  situation  requires  of  us.  We  have  had 
a  long-standing  friendship  with  France.  But  how  far  that  friendship 
entails  obligation,  let  every  man  look  into  his  own  heart,  and  hia  own 
feelingSy  and  construe  for  himself. 

«<The  French  coasts  are  absolutely  undefended.  The  French  fleet  is 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  for  some  years  been  concentrated  there 
because  of  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  friendship  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  My  own  feeling  is  that  if  a  foreign  fleet,  en- 
gaged in  a  war  which  France  had  not  sought,  and  in  which  she  had  not. 
been  the  aggressor,  came  down  the  Rngliah  Channel  and  bombarded  and 
battered  the  undefended  coasts  of  France,  we  could  not  stand  aside,  and 
see  this  goin^  on  practically  within  sight  of  our  eyes,  with  our  arms  folded, 
looking  on  dispassionately,  doing  nothing. 

''Let  us  essume  that  eut  of  the  situation  come  consequenoea  unforeseen, 
which  make  it  necessary  at  a  sodden  moment  that,  in  defense  of  vital 
British  interests,  we  should  go  to  war;  and  let  us  assume — ^which  is  quite 
possible — that  Italy,  who  ia  now  neutral  should  d^iart  from  her  attitude, 
what  then  will  be  the  position  in  the  Mediterranean  where  our  trade 
routes  are  vital  to  wot  interests?  We  have  not  kept  a  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  is  equal  to  diealing  alone  with  a  combination  of  other  fleets 
in  the  Mediterranean*  We  would  have  exposed  this  country  from  our 
negative  attitude  at  the  present  moment  to  the  most  appalling  risk.  We 
feel  stronc^y  that  France  was  entitled  to  know— -and  to  know  at  once — 
whether  or  not  in  the  event  of  attack  upon  her  unprotected  northern  and 
western  coasts  she  could  depend  upon  British  support.  In  these  compel- 
ling circumstances,  yesterday  afternoon  I  gave  to  the  French  Ambassador 
the  assurance  that  if  the  German  fleet  undertakes  hostile  operations 
against  the  French  coast  or  shipping  the  British  fleet  will  give  all  the 
protection  in  its  power,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  Parliament. 

''I  understand  that  the  German  Government  would  be  prepared,  if  we 
would  pledge  ourselves  to  neutrality,  to  agree  that  its  fieet  would  not 
attadc  the  northern  coast  of  France*    It  is  far  too  narrow  an  engage- 
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ment  for  us.    And,  Sir,  there  is  the  more  serious  consideration — becoming 
more  serious  every  hour— of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium." 

Here  the  secretary  discussed  the  treaties  of  1839  and  of  1870 
between  the  powers  and  Belgium  resx>ecting  preservation  of  her 
neutrality,  and  cited  in  particular  the  real  and  written  recog- 
nition by  Prince  Bismarck  of  the  sacredness  of  this  neutrality, 
and  the  speech  in  Parliament  by  William  E.  Gladstone  on  Great 
Britain's  obligation  to  maintain  it. 

He  then  reported  the  promise  he  had  just  secured  from  France 
to  respect  Belgian  neutrality,  the  evasive  answer  that  had  been 
given  by  Germany  in  regard  to  the  same,  and  Belgium's  promise 
to  maintain  her  neutrality. 

He  then  recited  Germany's  ultimatum  to  Belgium,  and  Bel- 
gium's appeal  to  King  George. 

"Diplomatic  intervention  took  place  last  week  on  our  part.  What  can 
diplomatic  intervention  do  now?  We  have  great  and  vital  interests  in  the 
independence— and  integrity  is  the  least  part^-of  Belgium.  The  smaller 
States  in  that  region  of  Europe  ask  hut  one  thing,  to  be  left  alone  and 
independent.  If  in  this  war  which  is  before  Europe  the  neutrality  of  one 
of  those  countries  is  violated,  and  no  action  be  taken  [by  the  powers]  to 
resent  it,  at  ^e  end  of  the  war,  whatever  the  integrity  may  be,  the  inde- 
pendence will  be  gone.     Mr.  Gladstone  said: 

"We  have  an  interest  in  the  independence  of  Belgium  which  is  wider 
than  that  which  we  may  have  in  the  literal  operation  of  the  gruaranty. 
It  is  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question  whether,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  this  country,  endowed  as  it  is  with  influence  and  power,  would 
quietly  stand  by  and  witness  the  perpetration  of  the  direst  crime  that 
ever  stained  the  pages  of  history,  and  thus  become  participators  in  the  sin* 

"If  Belgium's  independence  goes,  the  independence  of  Holland  wiU  follow. 
I  ask  the  House  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests  to  consider  what 
may  be  at  stake.  If  France  is  beaten  in  a  struggle  of  life  and  death,  loses 
her  position  as  a  great  power,  becomes  subordinate  to  the  will  and  power  of 
one  greater  than  herself — consequences  which  I  do  not  anticipate,  because  I 
am  sure  that  France  has  the  power  to  defend  herself  with  all  the  energy 
and  ability  and  patriotism  which  she  has  shown  so  often,  and  if  Belgium 
fell  under  the  same  dominating  influence,  and  then  Holland,  and  then 
Denmark,  then  would  not  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  come  true,  that  just 
opposite  to  us  there  would  be  a  common  interest  against  the  unmeasured 
aggrandizement  of  any  power? 

"It  may  be  said,  I  suppose,  that  we  might  stand  aside,  husband  our 
strength,  and  that,  whatever  happened  in  the  course  of  this  war,  at  the  end 
of  it  to  intervene  with  effect  to  put  things  right,  and  to  adjust  them  to  our 
own  point  of  view.  If ,  in  a  crisis  like  this,  we  run  away  fr<»n  those  obli- 
gations of  honor  and  interest  as  regards  the  Belgian  treaty,  I  doubt 
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whether,  whatever  material  force  we  might  have  at  the  end»  it  would  be  of 
very  much  value  in  face  of  the  respect  that  we  should  have  lost.  And  do 
not  believe,  whether  a  gjieat  power  stands  outside  this  war  or  not,  it  is 
going  to  be  in  a  position  at  tiie  end  of  it  to  exert  its  superiar  strength. 
For  ufl,  with  a  powerful  .fleet,  which  we  believe  able  to  protect  oor  com* 
moree,  to  protect  our  shores,  and  to  protect  our  interests,  if  we  are  engaged 
in  war,  we  shall  suffer  but  little  more  than  we  shall  suffer  even  if  we  etand 
aside. 

"We  are  going  to  suffer  terribly  in  this  war,  whether  we  are  in  it  or 
whether  we  stand  aside.  Foreign  trade  is  going  to  stop,  not  because  the 
trade  routes  are  closed,  but  because  there  is  no  trade  at  the  ether  end. 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  at  the  end  of  this  war,  even  if  we  stood 
aside,  we  should  be  in  a  material  position,  to  use  our  force  decisively  to 
undo  what  had  happened  in  liie  course  of  the  war,  to  prevent  the  whole  of 
the  West  of  Euroi^e  opposite  to  us  falling  under  the  domination  of  a  single 
powmr,  and  I  am  quite  sure  liiat  our  moral  position  wouH  be  such  as  to 
have  lost  us  all  respect. 

''Mobilization  of  the  fleet  has  taken  place;  mobilization  of  the  army  is 
taking  place;  but  we  have  as  yet  taken  no  engagement  wi^  regard  to 
Bending  an  expeditionary  armed  force  out  of  the  country,  because  I  feel 
that — ^in  the  case  of  a  European  conflagration  such  as  this,  unprecedented, 
with  our  enormous  responsibilitiee  in  India  and  otiier  parts  of  the  Empire, 
or  in  countries  in  British  occupation,  with  all  the  unknown  factors — ^we 
must  take  the  question  very  carefully  into  consideration,  until  we  know 
how  we  stand* 

^Wfaat  ottier  -pciRty  is  Hiere  before  the  Bouse?  There  is  but  one  way  in 
which  the  Government  could  make  certain  at  the  present  moment  of  keep- 
ing outside  this  war,  and  l^at  would  be  that  it  should  immediately  issue 
a  proclamation  of  unconditional  neutrality.  We  cannot  do  that.  We 
should  sacrifice  our  good  name  and  reputation  before  Ihe  world,  and 
should  not  escape  the  most  serious  and  gr^ye  economic  consequences. 

"As  far  as  the  forces  of  the  crown  are  concerned,  we  are  ready.  I 
believe  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  [Winston 
Churchill]  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  readiness  and  the  efficiency  of 
those  forces  were  never  at  a  higher  mark  than  I3iey  are  to-day,  and  never 
was  there  a  time  when  confidence  was  more  justified  in  liie  power  of  the 
navy  to  protect  our  commerce  and  to  protect  oor  shores. 

'The  most  awful  responsibility  is  resting  upon  liie  Government  in  de- 
ciding what  to  advise  the  House  of  Commons  to  do.  We  have  made  clear  to 
the  House,  I  trust,  that  we  are  prepared  to  face  that  situation.  We  worked 
for  peace  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  beyond  the  last  moment.  We  believe 
we  shall  have  the  support  of  the  House  at  large  in  proceeding  to  whatever 
the  consequences  may  be  and  whatever  measures  may  be  forced  upon  us. 
The  country  has  not  had  time  to  realize  the  issue.  It  perhaps  is  still 
linking  of  the  quarrel  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  and  not  l^e  compli- 
cations of  this  matter  which  have  grown  out  of  the  quarrel  between 
Austria  and  Serbia.  Russia  and  Germany  we  know  are  at  war.  We  do 
not  yet  know  officiaHy  that  Austria,  the  ally  iK^m  Germany  is  to  support. 
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is  yet  at  war  with  Russia.    We  know  that  a  good  deal  has  been  happening  on 
the  French  frontier. 

"I  believe,  when  the  country  realizes  what  is  at  stake,  what  the  real  is- 
sues are,  the  magnitude  of  the  impending  dangers  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
we  shall  be  supported  throughout,  not  only  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
by  the  determination,  the  resolution,  the  courage,  and  the  endurance  of  the 
whole  country.*' 

France.  Minister  Klobukowski  telegraphed  from  Brussels 
the  answer  the  Belgian  Government  had  given  on  the  evening  of 
August  2  to  the  German  ultimatum : 

"The  information  as  to  the  French  movements  appeared  to  them  to  be 
inaccurate  in  view  of  the  formal  assurances  which  had  been  given  by  France, 
and  were  still  quite  recent;  that  Belgium,  which  since  the  establishment  of 
her  kingdom,  has  taken  every  care  to  assure  the  protection  of  her  dignity 
and  of  her  interests,  and  has  devoted  all  her  efforts  to  peaceful  development 
of  progress,  strongly  protests  against  any  violation  of  her  territory  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come:  and  that,  supposing  the  violation  takes 
place,  she  will  know  how  to  defend  with  energy  her  neutrality,  which  has 
been  guaranteed  by  the  powers,  and  notably  by  the  King  of  Prussia.*' 

M.  Klobukowski  added  in  a  supplementary  telegram : 

''To  the  assurance  which  I  gave  him  that  if  Belgium  appealed  to  the 
guarantee  of  the  powers  against  the  violation  of  her  neutrality  by  Germany, 
France  would  at  once  respond  to  her  appeal,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  [M.  Davignon]  answered: 

''It  is  with  great  sincerity  that  we  thank  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public for  the  support  which  it  would  eventually  be  able  to  offer  ns,  but 
under  present  conditions  we  do  not  appeal  to  the  guarantee  of  the  powers. 
At  a  later  date  the  Government  of  the  king  will  weigh  the  measures  which. 
it  may  be  necessary  to  take." 

Ambassador  Paul  Cambon  telegraphed  from  London : 

"Sir  Edward  Grey  has  authorized  me  to  inform  you  that  he  was  making 
explanations  to  the  Commons  as  to  the  present  attitude  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  chief  of  these  declarations  would  be  as  follows: 

"  'In  case  the  German  fleet  came  into  the  Channel  or  entered  the  North 
Sea  in  order  to  go  round  the  British  Isles  with  the  object  of  attacking  the 
French  coasts  or  the  French  navy  and  of  harassing  French  merchant  ship- 
ping, the  British  fleet  would  intervene  in  order  to  give  to  French  shipping 
its  complete  protection,  in  such  a  way  that  from  that  moment  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  would  be  in  a  state  of  war.' 

"Sir  Edward  Grey  explained  to  me  that  the  mention  of  an  operation  by 
way  of  the  North  Sea  implied  protection  against  a  demonstration  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

"The  declaration  concerning  the  intervention  of  the  British  fleet  must 
be  considered  as  binding  the  British  Government.    Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
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assared  me  of  Hkin  and  has  added  that  the  French  Government  were  there- 
by authorized  to  inform  the  Chambers  of  this." 

M.  Paul  Cambon  supplemented  this  by  a  telegram  stating : 

''Just  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  starting  this  morning  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet,  my  German  colleague  [Prince  Liehnowsky]  came  to  press  him 
to  say  that  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britian  did  not  depend  upon  respecting 
Belgian  neutrality.  Sir  Edward  Grey  refused  all  conversation  on  this 
matter. 

"The  German  Ambassador  has  sent  to  the  press  a  c<ymmuniqrU  saying 
that  if  Great  Britain  remained  neutral  Germany  would  give  up  all  naval 
operations  and  would  not  make  use  of  the  Belgian  coast  as  a  point  (Tappm. 
My  answer  is  that  respecting  the  coast  is  not  respecting  the  neutrality  of 
the  territory,  and  that  the  German  ultimatum  is  already  a  violation  of  this 
neutrality-^ 

Later  M.  Paul  Cambon  telegraphed : 

"Sir  Edward  Grey  has  made  the  statement  regarding  the  intervention 
of  the  British  fleet.  He  has  explained,  in  considering  the  situation,  what 
he  proposed  to  do  with  regard  to  Belgian  neutrality;  and  the  reading  of  a 
letter  from  King  Albert  asking  for  the  support  of  Great  Britain  has  deeply 
stirred  the  House. 

"The  House  will  this  evening  vote  the  credit  which  is  asked  for;  from 
this  moment  its  support  is  secured  to  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  it 
follows  public  opinion  which  is  declaring  itself  more  and  more  in  our 
favor." 

M.  Viviani  warned  M.  Paul  Cambon  that  the  German  Am- 
bassador Schoen  was  reported  to  have  said  at  the  Foreign  Office 
that  yesterday' eighty  French  officers  in  Prussian  uniform  had 
attempted  to  cross  the  German  frontier  in  twelve  motor  cars  at 
Walbeck. 

''Be  good  enough  urgently  to  contradict  this  news  which  is  pure  invention, 
and  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  [British]  Foreign  Office  to  the  German 
campaign  of  false  news  which  is  beginning.'' 

German  Ambassador  von  Schoen  had  a  farewell  audience  at  the 
Foreign  Office  at  6.45  p.  m.,  at  which  he  handed  M.  Viviani  a 
letter  stating  that  French  military  aviators  had  committed 
"flagrantly  hostile  acts"  on  German  territory,  one  throwing 
bombs  on  the  railway  near  Karlsruhe  and  Nuremberg,  and  had 
openly  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  flying  over  Belgian 
territory. 

"I  am  instructed,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yonr  excellency,  that 
in  the  presence  of  these  acts  of  aggression  the  German  Empire  considers  it- 
PP— Gt.  War  1 
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aelf  in  a  state  of  mir  with  France  in  eonaeqnence  of  the  acts  of  tiiis  latter 
power. 

''At  the  same  time  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  yoar 
excellency  that  the  German  authorities  will  detain  French  mercantile  ves- 
sels in  German  ports,  but  they  will  release  them  if,  wiHiin  forty-eight  hours, 
they  are  assured  of  complete  reciprocity.'' 

M.  Viviani  formally  chaUenged  as  inaccurate  the  aUegatloiiB 
of  the  ambassador. 

M.  Viviani  instructed  Ambassador  Jules  Cambon  at  Berlin 
to  ask  for  his  passports. 

"I  request  you  at  the  same  time  to  protest  in  writing  against  the  viola- 
tion of  liie  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  by  German  troops,  of  which  notiee  has 
been  given  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Luxemburg;  against  the  ultimatum  ad- 
dressed to  the  Belgian  Government  by  the  German  Minister  at  Brussels  to 
force  upon  them  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  to  require  of  that 
country  that  she  diould  fadlitate  military  operations  against  France  on 
Belgian  territory;  finally  against  the  false  aUegation  of  an  aUeged  projectsd 
invasion  of  these  two  countries  by  Frendi  armies,  by  which  he  has  attsmptsd 
to  justify  the  state  of  war  wlidch  he  declares  henceforth  exists  between 
Germany  and  France.'' 

M.  Alliz6,  Minister  at  Munich,  was  also  instructed  to  ask  for 
his  passports. 

M.  Viviani  reported  to  the  French  representatives  abroad  that 
German  troops  had  violated  Belgian  territory  at  Gemmerich. 

Belgium.  Baron  von  der  Elst,  Secretary  General,  reported  an 
interview  at  1.30  p.  m.  with  Herr  von  Below  Saleske,  Gemum 
Minister. 

"The  minister  officially  informed  the  Belgian  Government  that  Frsndi 
dirigibles  had  thrown  bombs,  and  that  a  French  cavalry  patrol  had  crossed 
the  frontier  in  violation  of  international  law,  seeing  that  war  had  not  been 
declared. 

"The  secretary  general  asked  Herr  von  Below  where  these  incidents  had 
happened,  and  was  told  that  it  was  in  Germany.  Baron  van  der  Elst  then 
observed  that  in  that  case  he  could  not  understand  the  object  of  this  com- 
munication. Herr  von  Below  stated  that  these  acts,  which  were  contrary 
to  international  law,  were  calculated  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  other 
acts,  contrary  to  international  law,  would  be  committed  by  France.** 

M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  communicated  to 
Herr  von  Below  Saleske  Belgium's  reply  to  the  German  note. 

"This  note  has  made  a  deep  and  painful  impression  upon  the  Belgian 
Government. 

"The  intentions  attributed  to  France  by  Germany  are  in  contradiction  to 
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the  formal  declarations  made  to  us  on  August  1,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Government. 

^'Moreover,  if,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  Belgian  neutrality  should  he 
violated  by  France,  Belgium  intends  to  fulfill  her  international  obligations  and 
the  Belgian  army  would  offer  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to  the  invader. 

''The  treaties  of  1839,  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  1870  vouch  for  the 
independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium  under  the  guaranty  of  the  powers, 
and  notably  of  the  Government  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 

''Belgium  has  always  been  faithful  to  her  international  obligations,  she 
has  carried  out  her  duties  in  a  spirit  of  loyal  impartiality,  and  she  has 
left  nothing  undone  to  maintain  and  enforce  respect  for  her  neutrality. 

"The  attack  upon  her  independence  with  which  the  German  Government 
threaten  her  constitutes  a  flagrant  violation  of  international  law.  No 
strategic  interest  justifies  such  a  violation  of  law. 

"The  Belgian  Government,  if  they  were  to  accept  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  them,  would  sacrifice  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  betray  their 
duty  toward  Europe. 

"Conscious  of  the  part  which  Belgium  has  played  for  more  than  eighty 
years  in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  they  refuse  to  believe  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium  can  only  be  preserved  at  the  price  of  the  violation  of 
her  neutrality. 

"If  this  hope  is  disappointed  the  Belgian  Government  are  firmly  resolved 
to  r^;>el,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  every  attack  upon  their  rights." 

M.  Davignon  reported  this  action  to  the  Ministers  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  The  Hague.  To 
the  same  representatives,  except  the  Minister  at  The  Hague,  he 
reported  a  statement  made  to  him  by  the  French  Minister  at 
Brussels: 

"Although  I  have  received  no  instructions  to  make  a  declaration  from 
my  Government,  I  feel  justified,  in  view  of  their  well-known  intentions,  in 
saying  that  if  the  Belgian  Government  were  to  appeal  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment as  one  of  the  powers  guaranteeing  their  neutrality,  the  French 
Government  would  at  once  respond  to  Belgium's  appeal;  if  such  an  appeal 
were  not  made  it  is  probable,  that — ^unless  of  course  exceptional  measures 
were  rendered  necessary  in  self-defence — ^the  French  Government  would  not 
intervene  until  Belgium  had  taken  some  effective  measure  of  resistance. 

"I  thanked  M.  Klobukowski  for  the  support  which  the  French  Government 
had  been  good  enough  to  offer  us  in  case  of  need,  and  I  informed  him  that 
the  Belgian  Government  were  making  no  appeal  at  present  to  the  guaranty 
of  the  powers,  and  that  they  would  decide  later  what  ought  to  be  done." 

Count  Lalaing,  Minister  at  London,  telegraphed  to  M.  Davig- 
non  that  Sir  Edward  Grey^  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
informed  him  *th&t  if  our  neutrality  is  violated  it  means  war 
with  Germany/' 
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TUESDAY,     AUGUST     4,      1914 

Serbia.  On  the  foUowing  day,  August  4,  1914,  M.  Pasfaitch, 
Prime  Minister,  recalled  the  legation  and  consulate  from  Ger- 
many. 

AiLstria^Hungary.  Ambassador  Mensdorff  telegraphed  from 
Berlin  that  Great  Britain  had  sent  to  Germany  its  ultimatum 
concerning  Belgium,  and  expected  an  answ^*  to-night  at  twelve 
o'clock. 

'^Sir  £.  Gray  said  to  me  that  at  present  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  make  any  communication  to  the  Imperial  and  Boyal  Go'vemment^ 
and  thero  was  no  cause  why  a  conflict  riioold  arise  between  U8»  so  long  as 
we  wore  not  in  a  condition  of  war  with  Franca  In  any  case»  he  hoped  that 
we  would  not  begin  hostilities  without  the  formality  of  a  previous  declara- 
tion of  war.    He  does  not  intend  to  recall  Sir  M»  de  Bnnsen. 

''Should  we  be  at  war  with  France,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  for  Great 
Britain*  as  the  ally  of  France,  to  cooperate  with  her  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
not  in  the  Mediterranean.'' 


VON     BETHM  ANN-HOLLWEG     EXPLAINS     GER- 
MANY'S    POSITION     IN     THE     REICHSTAG 

Germany.  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  spoke  before 
the  Reichstag  (Imperial  Parliament).  The  points  of  his  address 
were  as  follows : 

L  Germany  has  kept  the  peace  and  protected  the  peace  of 
Europe  for  forty-four  years,  yet,  under  the  pretaise  that  she  was 
desirous  of  war, 

"enmity  has  been  awakened  against  us  in  l^e  East  and  the  West  and  diains 
have  been  fashioned  for  us.  The  wind  then  sown  has  brought  forth  the 
whirlwind  which  has  now  broken  loose.  We  wished  to  continue  our  work  of 
peace,  and,  like  a  silent  vow,  the  feeling  that  animated  everyone  from  the 
emperor  down  to  the  youngest  soldier  was  this:  Only  in  defence  of  a  just 
cause  shall  our  sword  fly  from  its  scabbard. 

"The  day  has  now  come  when  we  must  draw  it,  against  our  wish,  and 
in  spite  of  our  sincere  endeavors.  Russia  has  set  fire  to  the  building. 
We  are  at  war  with  Russia  and  France — a  war  that  has  been  forced 
upon  us." 


2.  Germany  has  endeavored  to  localize  the  conflict  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia.  All  other  European  Governments 
(particularly  Great  Britain)  save  one  took  the  same  attitude. 
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Russia  alone  asserted  that  she  had  to  be  heard  in  a  settlement  of 
the  matter. 

''Thus  the  danger  of  a  European  crisis  raised  its  threatening  head/^ 

8.  Russia  began  to  mobilize.  On  this,  Germany  declared  that 
Russian  military  measures  against  Austria-Hungary  would  find 
her  on  the  side  of  her  ally,  and  that  she  would  take  counter- 
measures,  coming  near  to  actual  war. 

"Russia  assured  us  in  the  most  solemn  manner  of  her  desire  for  peace, 
and  declared  that  she  was  making  no  military  preparations  against  us. 

''In  the  meantime,  Great  Britain,  warmly  supported  by  us,  tried  to  medi- 
ate between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg." 

4.  Kaiser  William  II  telegraphed  to  Nicholas  II  asking  for  the 
Czar's  assistance  in  smoothing  over  difficulties  between  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary.  Before  receipt  of  this  telegram  the  Czar 
asked  the  Kaiser  to  induce  Austria-Hungary  to  aid  him  in  in- 
ducing Vienna  to  moderate  her  demands  on  Serbia.  The  Kaiser 
accepted  the  role  of  mediator. 

6.  Germany  influenced  Austria-Hungary  to  resume  the  broken 
conversations  with  Russia. 

"But  before  the  final  decision  was  taken  at  Vienna,  the  news  arrived  that 
Russia  had  mobilized  her  entire  forces  and  that  her  mobilization  was  there- 
fore directed  against  us  also.  The  Russian  Government,  who  knew  from 
our  repeated  statements  what  mobilization  on  our  frontiers  meant,  did  not 
notify  us  of  this  mobilization,  nor  did  they  even  offer  any  explanation.  It 
was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  July  81  that  the  emperor  received  a  telegram 
from  the  czar  in  which  he  guaranteed  that  his  army  would  not  assume  a 
provocative  attitude  toward  us.  But  mobilization  on  our  frontiers  had 
been  in  full  swing  since  the  night  of  July  30-31,  and  France,  though  indeed 
not  actually  mobilizing,  was  admittedly  making  military  preparations. 

"What  was  our  position?  For  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  Europe  we  had, 
up  till  then,  deliberately  refrained  from  calling  up  a  single  reservist.  Were 
we  now  to  wait  further  in  patience  until  the  nations  on  either  side  of  us 
chose  the  moment  for  their  attack?  It  would  have  been  a  crime  to  expose 
Germany  to  such  peril.  Therefore,  on  July  81,  we  called  upon  Russia  to 
demobilize  as  the  only  measure  which  could  still  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  informed  her  that  in  case  our  demand  met  with  a  refusal,  we 
should  have  to  consider  that  a  state  of  war  existed. 

"No  answer  was  given,  and  we  mobilized  our  forces  on  August  1,  at 
5  p.  m." 

6.  France  evaded  our  direct  question  as  to  whether  she  would 
remain  neutral  in  a  Russo-German  war. 
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*^  spite  of  ihiB,  the  IwiBer  ordtrad  tlut  tlw  Frendi  frontier  was  to  be 
unconditionally  respected.  This  order,  with  one  single  exception*,  was 
strictly  obeyed.  France,  who  mobilized  at  the  same  time  as  we  did,  as- 
sured us  that  she  would  iwipect  a  aone  of  10  kilometers  on  tiie  frontier. 
What  really  happened?  Aviators  dropped  bombs,  and  cavalry  patrola  and 
French  infantry  detachments  appeared  on  the  territory  of  the  empire! 
Though  war  had  not  been  declared,  France  thus  broke  ihe  peace  and  actu- 
ally attacked  us.'' 

After  this  recital  the  Chancellor  entered  upon  his  oration 
proper. 

"Gentlemen,  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  necessity  (Notwehr) ,  and  necessity 
(Not)  knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Loixemburg  and  perhaps 
have  already  entered  Belgian  territory. 

^Gentlemen,  that  is  a  breach  of  intematmial  law.  It  is  true  tluit  the 
French  Government  declared  at  Brussels  that  France  would  respect  Bel- 
gian neutrality  as  long  as  her  adversary  respected  it.  We  knew,  however* 
that  France  stood  ready  for  an  invasion.  France  could  wait,  we  could  not. 
A  French  attack  on  oar  flank  on  ^btb  lower  Bhiae  might  have  been  disas- 
trous. Thus  we  wore  f oreed  to  igaore  the  rightful  piotests  of  ^e  Govern- 
ments of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium.  The  wrong — ^I  speak  openly — the  wrong 
we  thereby  commit  we  will  try  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our  military  aims 
have  been  attained. 

"He  who  is  menaced  as  we  are  and  is  fightittg  for  his  highest  poeseaskm 
can  only  consider  how  he  is  to  hack  his  way  throu^  {durehhauen) . 

"Gentlemen,  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Austria-Hungary. 

"As  for  Great  Britain's  attitude,  the  statements  made  by  Sir  £^dward 
Grey  in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  show  the  standpoint  assumed  by 
the  British  Government.  We  have  informed  the  British  Government  that* 
as  long  as  Great  Britain  remains  neutral,  our  fleet  will  not  attadc  the 
northern  coast  of  France,  and  that  we  win  not  violate  tiie  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  B^giunL  These  assurances  I  now  repeat  be- 
fore the  world,  and  I  may  add  that,  as  long  as  Great  Britain  remains  neutral, 
we  would  also  be  willing,  upon  reciprocity  being  assured,  to  take  no  war- 
like measures  against  French  commercial  shipping. 

"Gentlemen,  so  much  for  the  facts.  I  repeat  the  words  of  the  emperor: 
'With  a  clear  conscience  we  enter  the  lists.'  We  are  fighting  for  the  fruits 
of  our  works  of  peace,  for  the  inheritance  of  a  great  past  and  for  our 
future.  The  fifty  years  are  not  yet  past  during  which  Count  Moltke  said 
we  should  have  to  remain  armed  to  defend  the  inheritance  that  we  won  in 
1870.  Now  the  great  hour  of  trial  has  struck  for  our  people.  But  with 
clear  confidence  we  go  forward  to  meet  it.  Our  army  is  in  the  field,  our 
navy  is  ready  for  battle — ^behind  them  stands  the  entire  German  nation — 
the  entire  Grerman  nation  united  to  the  last  man. 

*Against  express  orders,  a  patrol  of  the  Fourteenth  Anny  C<Mrps,  ap- 
parently led  by  an  officer,  crossed  the  frontier  on  August  2.  They  seem 
to  have  been  shot  down,  only  one  man  having  returned. 
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"Gentlemen,  yon  know  your  duty  and  all  that  it  means.  The  proposed 
laws  need  no  further  explanation.    I  ask  you  to  pass  them  quickly.'' 

Secretary  of  State  von  Jagow  telegraphed  Ambassador  Ldch- 
nowsky  at  London : 

"Please  dispel  any  mistrust  that  may  subsist  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  with  regard  to  our  intentions,  by  repeating  most  positively 
formal  assurance  that,  even  in  the  case  of  armed  conflict  with  Belgium, 
Germany  will»  under  no  pretence  whatever,  annex  Belgian  territory.  Sin- 
cerity of  this  declaration  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  we  solemnly  i>ledged 
our  word  to  Holland  strictly  to  respect  her  neutrality.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
could  not  profitably  annex  Belgian  territory  without  making  at  the  same 
time  territorial  acquisitions  at  expense  of  HoUand.  Please  impress  upon 
Sir  E.  Grey  that  the  German  army  could  not  be  exposed  to  French  attack 
across  Belgium,  which  was  planned  according  to  absolutely  unimpeachable 
information.  Germany  had  consequently  to  disregard  Belgian  neutrality,  it 
being  for  her  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  prevent  French  advance.'' 

Great  Britain.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs,  telegraphed  Ambassador  Goschen  at  Berlin  to  protest  to 
the  German  Government  against  its  violation  of  the  treaty  safe- 
guarding Belgian  neutrality,  and  to  request  an  immediate  assur- 
ance that  the  demand  made  upon  Belgium  would  not  be  proceeded 
with. 

Ambassador  Villiers  telegraphed  from  Brussels  that  the  Ger- 
man Minister,  Von  Below  Saleske,  had  addressed  a  note  to  M. 
Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

"stating  that  as  Belgian  Government  have  declined  the  well-intentioned 
proposals  submitted  to  them  by  the  Imperial  Government,  the  latter  will, 
deeply  to  their  regret,  be  compelled  to  carry  out,  if  necessary  by  force 
of  arms,  the  measures  considered  indispensable  in  view  of  tiie  French 
menaces." 

Sir  Edward  Grey  telegraphed  back  that  Great  Britain  expected 
the  Belgian  Government  to  resist  by  any  means  in  their  power 
Germany's  invasion  of  their  neutrality,  and  that  the  British 
Government  were  prepared  to  join  Russia  and  France  in 
common  action  to  resist  the  German  action  and  to  guarantee 
to  maintain  Belgian  independence  and  integrity  in  future 
years. 

Grey  protested,  through  Ambassador  Goschen,  to  the  German 
Government  against  the  continued  detention  of  British  merchant 
ships  at  Hamburg  and  other  German  ports,  as  in  direct  contra- 
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¥CBtioii  of  intematioiial  law  and  of  the  assunoicea  giym  b^  Chan- 
cellor von  Betfamann-Hollwesr. 
Villiers  telegraphed  from  Brussels : 

"German  troops  have  entered  Belgian  territory;  and  Liege  has  been 
>iMd  to  surrender  by  anatt  pairty  of  GeimaHS  wbo,  hamewer,  were  re- 


ft 


Grey,  on  the  basis  of  this  information,  telegraphed  Ambassa- 
dor Goachen  to  mIl  the  German  Government  that  a  satisfactaMy 
answer  to  his  momiDg  tetegram  be  reeeived  in  London  by  tw^ve 
o'clock  at  night. 

"If  not»  you  are  instructed  to  ask  for  your  passpavta^  and  to  si^  that  Ids 
majesty's  Government  leel  bound  to  take  all  steps  in  their  power  te  u^^hoM 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  observanca  of  a.  treaty  to  which  Germany 
is  as  much  a  party  as  enrselves.'* 

As  reported  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  Avgivt  8,  after  his  letoni 
to  London,  Sir  Edward  Goachen,  Ambassador  at  Berim,  had  an 
uibtfview  with  Herr  von  JagGW  on  fhia  same  dM]F»  Aogoai  4. 

SIR     EDWARD     GOSCHEN'S     INTERVIEW 

WITH     VON     JAGOW 

''In  aceordanee  wi^  your  instroctioBS  of  tiie  4til  mst:,  I  called  vpcn 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  afternoon  and  inquired,  in  the  naaie  of  his 
majesty's  Government,  whether  the  Imperial  Government  would  refrain 
from  violating  Belgian  neutrality.  Herr  von  Jagow  at  once  replrad  that 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  his  answer  must  be  'No/  as,  in  conseq[uenoe 
of  the  German  troops  having  crossed  the  frontier  that  morning,  Bd- 
gian  neutrality  had  been  already  violated.  He  again  went  into  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Imperial  Government  had  been  obliged  to  take  this  step, 
namely,  that  they  had  to  advance  into  France  by  the  quickest  and  easiest 
way,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  well  i^ead  with  their  (iterations  and  endeavor 
to  strike  some  decisive  blow  as  early  as  possible.  It  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  for  them,  as  if  they  had  gone  by  the  more  southern  route  they  could 
not  have  hoped,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  roads  and  tiie  strength  of  the 
fortresses,  to  have  got  through  without  formidaUe  eppositkm  «itailing 
great  loss  of  time.  This  loss  of  time  would  have  meant  time  gaind  by  the 
Russians  for  bringing  up  their  troops  to  the  German  frontier.  Rapi(!Gty  of 
action  was  the  great  German  asset,  while  that  of  Russia  was  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  troops.  I  pointed  out  to  Herr  von  Jagow  that  this  fait  aeeompli 
of  the  violation  of  the  Belgian  frontier  rendered,  as  he  would  readily  under- 
stand, the  situation  exceedingly  grave,  and  I  asked  him  whether  there  was 
not  still  time  to  draw  back  and  avoid  possible  consequences,  which  both  he 
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and  I  would  deplore.    He  replied  tiiat»  for  the  reasons  he  bad  gri^en  me,  it 
was  now  impossible  for  tfaem  to  draw  back. 

''DurinfiT  the  afternoon  I  received  your  further  telegram  of  the  same  date, 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  therein  contained,  I  again  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office  and  informed  tiie  Secretary  of  State 
that,  unless  the  imperial  Government  could  give  tiie  assurance  by  twelve 
o'clock  that  night  that  they  would  proceed  no  further  with  their  violation 
of  the  Belgian  fruitier  and  stop  their  advance,  I  had  been  instructed  to  de- 
mand my  passports  and  inform  the  Imperial  Government  that  his  majesty's 
Government  would  have  to  take  all  steps  in  their  power  to  uphold  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  and  the  observance  of  a  treaty  to  which  Germany  was  as 
much  a  party  as  themselves. 

'^Herr  von  Jagow  replied  that  to  his  great  regret  he  could  give  no  other 
answer  than  tbat  whicb  he  had  given,  me  earlier  in  the  day,  namely,  that 
ihA  safety  of  the  empire  rendered  it  absolutdy  necessary  that  the  Imperial 
troops  should  advance  througb  Belgium.  I  asked  him  whether,  in  view  of 
the  t^rible  eonsequenoes  whidi  would  necessarily  ensue^  it  were  not  possible 
even  at  the  last  moment  that  their  answer  should  be  reconsidered.  He  re- 
plied that  if  the  time  given  were  even  twaity-f  our  hours  or  more,  his  an- 
swer must  be  tbe  same.  I  said  that  in  that  case  I  should  have  to  demand  mj 
passports.  This  interview  took  place  at  about  sev«i  o'clock.  In  a  short 
conversation  which  ensued  Herr  von  Jagow  expressed  his  poignant  regret 
at  the  cramUing  of  his  entire  poliey  and  that  of  the  chancdlor,  whieb  had 
been  to  make  friends  with  Great  Britain,  and  then,  through  Great 
to  get  closer  to  France.  I  said  that  this  sudden  end  to  my  work  in 
was  to  me  also  a  matter  of  deep  regret  and  disappointment,  but  that  he 
must  understand  that  under  the  circumstances  and  in  view  of  our  engage- 
ments, his  majestsKs  Government  could  not  possibly  have  acted  otiierwise 
than  they  had  done. 

''I  then  said  that  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  the  chancellor,  as  it  might 
be,  perhaps,  the  last  time  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  He 
begged  me  to  do  so.  I  found  the  chancellor  very  agitated.  His  excellency  at 
once  began  a  harangue,  which  lasted  for  about  twenty  minutes.  He  said 
that  the  step  taken  by  his  majesty's  Government  was  terrible  to  a  degree; 
just  for  a  word — 'neutrality,'  a  word  which  in  war  time  had  so  often  been 
disregarded — ^just  for  a  scrap  of  paper  Great  Britain  was  going  to  make 
war  on  a  kindred  nation  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  friends  with 
her.  All  his  efforts  in  that  direction  had  been  rendered  useless  by  this  last 
terrible  step,  and  the  policy  to  wbich,  as  I  knew,  he  had  devoted  himself 
since  his  accession  to  office  bad  tumbled  down  like  a  house  of  cards.  What  we 
had  done  was  unthinkable;  it  was  like  striking  a  man  from  behind  while  he 
was  fighting  for  his  life  against  two  assailants.  He  held  Great  Britain 
responsible  for  all  the  terrible  events  that  might  happen.  I  protested 
strongly  against  that  statement,  and  said  that,  in  the  same  way  as  he  and 
Herr  von  Jagow  wished  me  to  understand  that  for  strategical  reasons  it  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Germany  to  advance  through  Belgium  and  vio- 
late the  latter's  neutrality,  so  I  would  wish  him  to  understand  that  it  was, 
so  to  speak,  a  matter  of  ^ife  and  death'  for  the  honor  of  Great  Britain  that 


■he  ■boold  ke^  her  ulemn  engagement  to  do  her  utmost  to  defend  Bd^am'a 
Bentrelity  if  ettacked.  That  eoletnii  compact  simply  had  to  be  kept,  or  what 
eonfldence  could  anyone  have  in  engagements  given  by  Great  Britain  in  tite 
fntnreT  The  chancellor  said:  'Bnt  at  what  price  triU  that  compact  have 
been  kept.  Has  the  British  Goremment  Uionght  of  that?'  I  hinted  to  his 
ezcellencT  as  plainly  as  I  could  that  fear  of  conseqaences  could  hardlr  be 
regarded  as  an  excuse  for  brealcing  solemn  engagements,  bnt  his  ezcelleDCT 
was  so  excited,  so  evidently  overcome  by  the  news  of  oar  action,  and  so 
littie  disposed  to  hear  reason  that  I  refrained  from  adding  fnd  to  the  flame 
by  further  argument.  As  I  was  leaving  he  said  that  the  blow  of  Great  Brit- 
ain joining  Germany's  enemies  was  all  the  greatAr  that  almost  up  to  the 
last  moment  he  and  his  Government  had  been  working  with  us  and  support- 
ing oar  efforts  to  maintain  peace  between  Austria  and  Rusaa.  I  said  that 
this  was  part  of  the  tragedy  which  saw  the  two  nations  fall  apart  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  relations  between  them  had  been  more  friendly  and 
cordial  than  they  had  been  for  yean.  Unfortonately,  notwithstanding  our 
efforts  to  maintain  peace  between  Russia  and  Austria,  the  war  had  spread 
and  had  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which,  if  we  held  to  oar 
engagements,  we  could  not  possibly  avoid,  and  which  onfortunatdy  en- 
tailed our  separation  from  our  late  feDow-workers.  He  would  readily  vn- 
derstand  that  no  one  r^retted  this  more  than  L 

"Aft«r  this  somewhat  painful  interview  I  returned  to  ttte  embassy  and 
drew  up  a  telegraphic  report  of  vhtA  hod  passed.  This  tdegnun  was  handed 
in  at  the  Central  Telegraph  OfBce  a  little  before  9  p.  m.  It  was  apparentlr 
never  dispatched."* 

Mr.  Goschen's  report  went  on  to  relate  the  attack  that  evening 
on  the  British  Embassy  by  a  mob  excited  by  the  report  in  a  fly- 
ing sheet  of  the  "Berliner  Tageblatt"  that  Great  Britain  had 
declared  war  on  Germany.  The  German  Government  repudiated 
the  report  and  did  all  it  could,  by  the  personal  apology  of  the 
secretary  of  state  and  by  police  protection,  to  make  amends  for 
what  Herr  von  Jagow  termed  "the  indelible  stain  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  Berlin." 

"On  the  following  morning,  August  6,  the  emperor  sent  one  of  his 
majesty's  aides-de-camp  to  me  with  the  following  message; 

"  'The  emperor  has  charged  me  to  express  to  your  excellency  his  r^ret 
for  the  occurrences  of  last  night,  but  to  tell  you  at  the  same  time  that  you 
will  gather  from  those  occnrrencee  an  idea  of  the  feelings  of  his  people  re- 
specting the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  joining  with  other  nations  againat 
her  old  Allies  of  Waterloo.  His  majesty  also  begs  that  yon  will  tell  the 
king  that  he  has  been  proud  of  the  tiUea  of  British  field  marshal  and  British 
admiral,  but  that  in  consequence  of  what  has  occurred  he  must  now  at  once 
direst  himself  of  those  tities/ 

'This  telegram  never  reached  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
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^'I  would  add  that  the  abcyre  Bonage  lost  none  of  its  acerbity  by  the 
manner  of  its  dehvery.** 

At  11  a.  ixIm  Aa^rost  5,  Ambassador  Goschen  received  his  pass- 
ports. He  returned  to  London  on  the  following  day  without 
molestation  from  the  crowd,  although  this  could  not  be  said  of 
tiie  departure  of  the  French  and  Russian  Ambassadors.  He 
closed  his  report  with  a  compliment  to  the  American  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Gerard,  for  assistance  rendered  by  him  in  these  trying  times. 

France.  A  message  from  President  Poincar6  was  read  at  an 
extraordinary  session  of  Parliament,  the  members  of  which  re- 
mained standing  during  the  reading.  This  announced  the  'Vio- 
lent and  premeditated"  attack  on  Prance  by  Germany  in  ''insolent 
defiance  of  the  law  of  nations"  being  delivered  before  any  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  asking  for  passports  by  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Paris.  The  president  recounted  the  pacific  course  of  French- 
men in  **burying  at  the  bottom  of  their  heart  the  desire  for  legiti- 
mate reparation,  of  the  wrong  done  their  country  by  Germany 
in  1871,  and  in  using  their  rejuvenated  stroigth  in  the  interest 
of  progress  and  for  the  good  of  humanity."  In  particular  he 
spoke  of  the  efforts  France  had  made  for  peace  since  Austria's 
ultimatum  to  Serbia.    He  solemnly  declared 

"Hhat  Pranee  bad  made  np  to  the  last  moment  supreme  elForts  to  ayert  the 
WBT  now  about  to  break  out,  the  crushing  responsibility  for  which  the 
German  Empire  win  have  to  bear  before  history.  (Unammaua  and  repeated 
applause.) 

''On  the  very  morrow  of  tiie  day  when  we  and  our  allies  were  publicly 
expressing  our  hoiie  of  seeing  negotiations  which  had  been  begun  under 
the  auspices  of  the  London  Cabinet  carried  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  Ger- 
many suddenly  declared  war  upon  Russia;  she  has  invaded  the  territory 
of  Luxemburg;  she  has  outrageously  insulted  the  noble  Belgian  nation 
(Umd  applause),  our  neighbor  and  our  friend,  and  attempted  treacherously 
to  faU  upon  us  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of  diplomatic  conversation. 
(Fresh  and  repeated  applause.) 

''But  France  was  watching.  As  alert  as  she  was  peaceful,  she  was  pre- 
pared; and  our  enemies  will  meet  on  their  path  our  valiant  covering  troops, 
who  are  at  their  post  and  wiU  provide  the  screen  behind  which  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  our  national  forces  will  be  methodically  completed.  .  .  . 

"In  the  war  which  is  beginning  France  will  have  right  on  her  side, 
the  eternal  power  of  which  cannot  with  impunity  be  disregarded  by  nations 
any  more  than  by  individuals.     (Loud  applause.) 

"She  will  be  heroically  defended  by  all  her  sons;  nothing  will  break  their 
sacred  union  before  the  enemy;  to-day  they  are  joined  together  as  brothers 
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In  a  oommon  indignation  against  tiie  aggreBsor,  and  in  a  common  patriotie 
faith.    (Limd  and  prohnged  applauae  amd  eries  of  'Vive  la  France*) 

**Shm  is  faithfnUy  helped  by  Rnssiat  her  ally  {Umd  af^pktuee) ;  she  is 
supported  by  the  loyal  friendship  of  Great  Britain.     (Loud  apptauee.) 

''And  already  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  sympathy  and  good 
wishes  are  coming  to  her.  For  to-day  once  again  she  stands  before  the 
universe  for  liberty^  justice,  and  reason  (Umd  and  repeated  applause} 
'Haut  les  coeurs  et  vive  la  France r  *     (Prolonged  applauee,)^ 

TJL  Vivian!,  the  Prime  Minister,  spoke  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  He  recounted  those  actions  of  Germany  in  relation  to 
the  Austro-Serbian  crisis  on  which  the  light  of  subsequent  events 
cast  a  sinister  interpretation.  He  gave  the  fabricated  complaints 
against  France  for  violating  Grerman  territory  presented  by 
Ambassador  von  Schoen  plainly  to  offset  the  true  charges 
made  by  France  of  German  violation  of  French  territory,  and 
declared : 

''At  no  time  has  any  French  aviator  penetrated  into  Belgium,  nor  has 
any  French  aviator  committed  either  in  Bavaria  or  any  other  part  of 
Germany  any  hostile  act.  The  opinion  of  Europe  has  already  done  justiee 
to  these  wretched  inventions.    (Loud  applauee,) 

"Against  these  attacks,  which  violate  all  the  laws  of  justice  and  aU  the 
principles  of  public  law,  we  have  now  taken  all  the  necessary  steps;  they 
are  being  carried  out  strictly,  regularly,  and  with  calmness. 

"The  mobilization  of  the  Russian  army  also  continues  with  remarkable 
vigor  and  unrestrained  enthusiasm.  (Prolonged  applause,  all  the  depuHee 
rising  from  their  eeate.)  The  Belgian  army,  mobilized  with  250,000  men, 
prepares  with  a  splendid  passion  and  magnificent  ardor  to  defend  the  neu- 
trality and  independence  of  their  country.     (Renewed  applause.) 

"The  entire  British  fleet  is  mobilized  and  orders  have  been  given  to 
mobilize  the  land  forces.    (Lotid  cheers,  aU  the  deputies  rising  to  their  feet.)  ** 

Belgium.  Baron  Fallon,  Belgian  Minister  at  The  Hasrue,  re- 
ported to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Brussels, 
that  Holland  intended  to  institute  war  buoying  on  the  Scheldt 
(Dutch  river  leading  to  Antwerp  in  Belgium) .  The  river  would 
be  closed  at  night  only,  and  navigation  by  day  would  be  under 
Dutch  pilots.  Belgian  lightships  must  be  withdrawn  from  Dutch 
territory  to  facilitate  maintenance  of  its  neutrality. 

M.  Davignon  presented  passports  to  German  Minister  von 
Below  Saleske.  The  minister  intrusted  the  custody  of  the  Ger- 
man Legation  to  the  American  Minister,  Brand  Whitlock.    The 

*  Lift  up  your  hearts,  and  long  live  France! 

$ 
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Bdsrian  Minister,  Baron  BeyeoB,  at  Berlin,  asked  for  his  pass- 
ports. Before  leaving  he  tdegraphed  a  report  of  the  German 
CShancellor's  speech  to  the  Reichstag  on  the  ''infamous"  violation 
of  Belgian  neutralily* 

''It  is  noteivmrthy  that  Herr  von  Bethmann-Honw^g  recognizes  wHiumt 
-&e  sliglitflst  disgaise,  that  Germany  is  violating  international  law  by  her 
invasion  of  Belgian  territory,  and  that  she  is  committing  a  wrong 
against  us." 

Count  de  Lalaing,  Minister  at  London,  telegraphed  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  informed  the 
British  Ministers  in  Norway,  Holland,  and  Belgium 

''that  Great  Britain  expects  that  these  three  kingdoms  wiU  resist  Grerman 
pressure  and  observe  neutrality.  Should  they  resist  they  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  Great  Britain,  who  is  ready  in  that  event,  should  the  three  above- 
mentioned  GovommentB  desire  it,  to  ioia  France  and  l^oasia  in  offering 
an  alliance  to  the  said  Governments  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  use 
of  force  by  Germany  against  them,  and  a  guaranty  to  maintain  the  future 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  three  Idngdoms.  I  observed  to  him  tibat 
BelgivB  was  neutral  in  perpetuity.  The  Mluiatet'  for  Foreign  AiEain  an- 
swered: T3mb  is  in  ease  her  aevtrality  is  violated.'* 

H •  Dayignon  reported  to  the  ministers  at  Paris,  Lofldon,  and 
StPetersburgallthe  important  diplomatic  happenings  respecting 
Belgium  from  July  31  to  the  appeal  to  the  powers  to  guarantee 
Belgian  neutrality,  which  was  under  present  deliberation. 

M.  Davignon  appealed  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  to 
cooperate  as  guarantors  of  her  territory  and  independence,  and 
to  employ  concerted  action  to  resist  by  force  German  violation  of 
the  same,  and  at  the  same  time 

''to  guarantee  the  future  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Belgium. 

''Belgium  is  happy  to  be  able  to  declare  that  she  will  undertake  the 
defense  of  her  fortified  places." 

King  Albert  made  an  address  to  the  Belgian  Parliament  which 
closed  as  follows : 

"The  army  is  equal  to  its  task.  The  Government  and  myself  have  full 
confidence.  The  Government  understands  its  responsibilities  and  will  main- 
tain them  till  the  end  to  safeguard  the  supreme  good  of  the  country.  If  the 
stranger  violates  our  territory  he  will  find  all  Belgians  gathered  round  their 
sovereign,  who  will  never  betray  his  constitutional  oath. 

"I  have  faith  in  our  destinies.  A  country  which  defends  itself  imposes 
respect  on  all  and  does  not  perish.    God  will  be  with  us." 
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War  was  now  on  between  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Belgium  on  the  one  side,  and  Germany,  soon  and  certainly  to  be 
joined  by  Austria-Hungary,  on  the  other.  While  the  diplomatic 
controversy  continued,  it  was  over  minor  subjects,  siich  as  what 
understanding,  if  any,  had  existed  before  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium  with  reference  to  the  former  landing  an 
expeditionary  force  on  the  soil  of  the  latter  in  event  of  hostili- 
ties with  Germany.  By  August  5,  1914,  all  the  main  evidence 
which  the  belligerent  powers  chose  to  present  was  before  ihe 
court  of  the  world's  opinion.  It  has  here  been  given  in  as  full  a 
form  as  the  exigency  of  space  has  permitted,  and  in  that  im- 
partial manner  which  a  strict  observance  of  editorial  ethics 
insures.  The  editor  has  refrained  from  cross-references  in- 
dicating a  conflict  of  evidence,  since  this  could  not  be  made  with- 
out exercising  a  judicial  function  into  which  biased  opinion 
might  creep.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  reader  to  make  these  com- 
parisons for  himself,  because  of  the  listing  of  the  correspondence 
by  countries  and  dates.  A  careful  study  of  the  data  here  given 
should  afford  everyone  an  answer  to  the  solemn  inquiry,  the 
greatest  ever  put  before  the  civilized  world :  Who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  war? 
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